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PREFACE. 


There is, perhaps, no branch of Biology which in recent years has 
advanced so rapidly, and, on the whole, so surely and in so many 
directions, as has Palaeontology. In the earlier periods of its devel- 
opment, a tendency has, indeed, been sometimes shown by investi- 
gators concerned exclusively with existing forms of life to depreciate 
the position of Palaeontology as a Science, and to contest its claims 
to recognition as a separate department of Zoology and Botany ; nor 
can it be said that this tendency has yet altogether died out. Even 
now, it is sometimes considered that Palaeontology, on the ground 
of its relation to the chronological history of the earth, should be 
regarded as a branch of Geology, rather than of Biology ; while on 
the ground of its being necessarily concerned almost wholly w^ith 
the skeletal structures of animals and plants, its conclusions have 
been discredited, and the adequacy of its methods of investigation 
has been questioned. 

No one, however, who has made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the progress of this branch of investigation during the last 
decade, can doubt that Palaeontology has amply vindicated its claim 
to be regarded as a special department of Biology, as entirely sci- 
entific in its character and methods, and in all respects as worthy 
of separate and special study as is, for example, the department of 
Embryology. 

So numerous and so extensive have been the advances made by 
Palaeontology of late years, that the Authors have found it necessary 
not only to largely increase the bulk of the present, as compared 
with the last, edition of this work ; but also to entirely recast and 
rewrite it, while the illustrations to the text have been nearly 
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doubled in number. The present edition may therefore be con- 
sidered as, to all intents and purposes, an entirely new work. 1 e 
Authors also trust that this edition will be found to have game 
much from the fact that the Invertebrates and Vertebrates have 

been dealt with by different writers. 

With regard to the general plan of the work, the Authors need 
only say that the Invertebrate and Vertebrate animals have been 
tre.'ited of as fully as considerations of space would permit ; while 
the fossil plants have been dealt with in a comparatively .summary 
fashion. This course has been followed primarily on the ground 
that Palxozoolojry is of much greater importance to the general 
student than is Pateobotany ; but it has been also dictated by the 
consideration that the latter subject is one of great complexity, and 
is at the same time one upon which neither of the Authors has any 
eJaim to speak with authority. It did not seem advisable, however, 
to entirely omit the subject of Palacobotany ; and an attempt has 
accordingly been made to give such a general summary of the pres- 
ent condition of our knowledge of this department as may be found 
useful to those studying Palaeontology as a whole. 

In dealing with the vast mass of facts constituting the modern 
science of Palaeontology, much has been, necessarily, omitted ; while 
the Authors can scarcely hope that errors have been altogether 
avoided. Moreover, in its present condition of rapid growth and 
development, Palasontology presents many questions — sometimes 
affecting points of fundamental importance — upon w^hich the opinions 
of different investigators are widely divergent. It is, therefore, in- 
evitable that there should l)e many questions dealt with in the pres- 
ent work in regard to which the opinions expressed by the Authors 
differ from those held by other workers in the same field. The 
Authors can only hope that on such controverted points they have 
not expressed themselves too dogmatically; and that, while the 
limits and scope of the work would not admit of any detailed dis- 
cussion of divergent views, the existence of such has nevertheless 
been generally indicated. It may be added that where a definite 
position has been taken up upon a controverted question, this has 
been, in general, the result of original investigation on the part of 
the writer. Theoretical questions, again, have been for the most 
part avoided, partly because of their unsuitability for discussion 
in a work intended for students, and partly also from want of 
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space. Finally, the minute structure of the skeleton in different 
groups of animals, and particularly in the lower types, has been 
treated of as fully as the limits of the work have allowed. 

Owing to the circumstance that a large portion of the first volume 
of this work has been in type for a considerable time, the Authors 
regret that they have not been able to avail themselves fully, or at 
all, of some recent publications, of both a general and a special 
nature, such, for example, as Neumayr's ‘Die Stamme des Thier- 
reichs,’ and the newly published volume of Barrande's monumental 
work dealing with the Cystideans. In an Appendix to the second 
volume attention is, however, directed to certain points of importance 
which have emerged during the passage of this work through the 
press. Such errors as have been recognised will be found in a list 
of Corrigenda at the end of the Table of Contents to each volume. 

To many of their fellow-workers the Authors have to express their 
obligation for direct or indirect assistance in their task. To no 
one is this more largely due than to Professor Karl von Zittel, to 
whose masterly ‘ Handbuch der Palaeontologie ’ they have been on 
many occasions indebted for guidance in questions of doubt or diffi- 
culty. The very special gratitude of the Authors is due to Dr P. 
Herbert Carpenter for the most valuable assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the chapters dealing with the Echinoderms, as also to Mr 
A. Smith AVoodward and Dr R. H. Traquair for much information 
concerning fossil Fishes. They have likewise to express their best 
thanks to Dr George J. Hinde, Dr H. B. Brady, Dr Henry AA'ood- 
ward, Professor T. Rupert Jones, Mr A. H. Foord, Mr John Young, 
and others of their fellow-workers, from whom they have received 
much friendly help. Finally, the Authors have to express their 
gratitude to those who have assisted them by allowing them the use 
of illustrations. Amongst those to whom thanks are due on this 
score are M. Louis Dollo, Professors H. F. Osborne and W. B. 
Scott, Professor A. Gaudry, Professor E. D. Cope, Professor 0. C. 
Marsh, Professor E. Koken, Dr Anton Fritsch, Dr Henry AYood- 
ward, the Director of British Museum (Natural History), the 
present and late Directors of the Geological Survey of India, and 
the Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
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PALEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Definition of PALiEONTOLOGV. 

Paleontology (Gr. palaios^ ancient ; onta^ beings ; logos^ discourse) 
is the science which treats of the living beings, whether animal or 
vegetable, which have inhabited this globe at past periods in its 
history. It is the ancient life-history of the earth, and if its record 
could ever be completed, it would furnish us with an account of the 
structure, habits, and distribution of all the animals and plants which 
have at any time flourished upon the land-surfaces of the globe or 
inhabited its waters. From causes, however, which will be subse- 
quently discussed, the palaeontological record is most imperfect, and 
our knowledge is interrupted by gaps which not only bear a large 
proportion to our solid information, but which in many cases are of 
such a nature that we can never hope to have them filled up. 

As Zoology, then, treats of the animals now inhabiting the earth, 
and as Botany treats of the now existing plants. Palaeontology may 
be defined as the Zoology and Botany of the past, and may be 
subdivided into the two subjects of Palaeozoology and Palaeobotany. 
The study of fossil animals and plants is, however, based upon the 
knowledge of living animals and plants, and for this reason Palaeo- 
zoology and Palaeobotany are inseparably connected with Neozoology 
and Neobotany. The materials, again, which fall to be studied by 
the palaeontologist, are drawn entirely from the proper province of 
the geologist. Fossils are derived from rocks. It will therefore be 
necessary to trespass to some extent upon the peculiar domain of 
the geologist, and to obtain some knowledge of the origin, com- 
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position, and mode of occurrence of the rocks from which Palae- 
ontology obtains its materials, lastly, Palaeontology, apart from 
its own importance as an independent branch of Zoology, is em- 
ployed by the geologist to assist him in his determination of the 
chronological succession of the materials which compose the crust 
of the earth. Palaeontology, therefore, in one of its aspects, is a 
branch of geological science, and requires separate study in its 
relation to historical Geology. 

Definition of Fossils. 

All the natural objects which come to be studied by the palaeon- 
tologist are termed “ fossils ” (Lat. fossusy dug up). In most cases, 
fossils, or, as they are often termed, “ petrifactions,” are actual por- 
tions of animal or vegetable organisms, such as the shells of Molluscs, 
the skeletons of Corals, the bones of Vertebrate animals, the wood, 
bark, or leaves of plants, &c. ; and these may be preserved very 
much in their original condition, or may have been very much 
altered by changes subsequent to their burial. Strictly speaking, 
’however, by the term ‘‘fossil” is understood “any body, or the 
traces of the existence of any body, whether animal or vegetable, which 
has been buried in the earth by natural causes ” (Lyell). We shall 
jfind, therefore, that we must include under the head of fossils ob- 
jects which at no time themselves formed parts of any animal or 
vegetable, but which, nevertheless, point to the former existence of 
such organisms, and enable us to reason as to their nature. Under 
this head come such fossils as the moulds or “ casts ” of shells and 
the footprints or markings left by various animals upon sand or mud. 

In the great majority of ca.ses fossils are the remains of animals or 
plants which are now extinct — that is to say, which no longer are in 
^existence, but have entirely disappeared from the earth’s surface. 
In some cases, however, fossils are the remains of recent animals — 
that is, of animals which are still found in a living condition upon 
the globe. The term “ sub-fossil,” sometimes applied to these, has 
l)een more appropriately applied in another sense, and is best dis- 
carded in this connection. In any case, the fact that a given speci- 
men belongs to an extinct species of animal or plant, or that it is 
referable to some existing form, does not enter in any way whatever 
into the detennination of the question as to whether or not it is 
truly a fossil. If such a specimen is found in those portions of the 
earth’s crust which we can show by other evidence to have been 
formed prior to the establishment of the existing terrestrial order, 
then it is a fossil ; while any remains, even though belonging to the 
saine animal, which are found in deposits which have been formed 
during the historical period, would be, strictly speaking, referred to 
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the domain of the neozoologist or the neobotanist, and would not 
rightly be termed “ fossils.” It must be admitted, however, that in 
approaching the “ Recent ” period of the earth’s history, it becomes 
a matter of difficulty — in some cases an impossibility — to draw any 
precise line between fossil and recent specimens. 

The terms “ fauna ” and “ flora ” are employed in Palaeontology 
much as they are by the student of recent forms, to mean the entire 
assemblage of the animals or of the plants respectively belonging to 
a particular region or a particular time. Thus we may speak of the 
“ fauna ” of the Carboniferous Period, or the “ flora ” of the Tertiary 
Epoch, or the fauna of the Chalk, or of any other set of beds. 

FOSSILISATION. 

The term “ fossilisation ” may be applied in a general sense to all 
the processes through which an organic body passes in order to be- 
come a fossil. Here we need only consider the three leading forms 
in which fossils present themselves. In the first instance, the fossil 
is to all intents and purposes an actual organic remain, being itself a 
fragment of an animal or plant. Thus we may meet with fossil 
bones, shells, or wood, which may have undergone certain changes, 
such as would be produced by pressure, bf the deprivation of or- 
ganic matter originally present, or by^more or less complete infiltra- 
tion with mineral matter, but which, nevertheless, are practically the 
real bodies they represent. As a matter of course, it is in the more 
modern formations that we find fossils least changed from their 
primitive condition, but almost all formations contain some fossils in 
which the original structure is more or less completely retained. 

In the second place, w^e very frequently meet with fossils in the 
state of “casts” or moulds of the original organic body. What 
occurs in this case will be readily understood, if we imagine any 
common bivalve shell, as an Oyster, or Mussel, or Cockle, embedded 
in clay or mud. If the clay were sufficiently soft and fluid, the first 
thing would be that it would gain access to the interior of the shell 
and would completely fill up the space between the valves. The 
pressure, also, of the surrounding matter would ensure that the clay 
would everywhere adhere closely to the exterior of the shell. If 
now we suppose the clay to be in any way hardened so as to be 
converted into stone, and if w^e were to break up the stone, we 
should obviously have the following state of parts. The clay which 
filled the shell would form an accurate cast or mould of the interior 
of the shell, and the clay outside would give us an exact impression 
or cast of the exterior of the shell (fig. i). We should have, then, 
two casts, an interior and an exterior, and the two would be very 
different from one another, since the inside of a shell is very unlike the 
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outside. In the case, in fact, of many Molluscan shells, the interior 
cast is so unlike the exterior or unlike the shell itself, that it may be 


difficult to determine the true origin of the former. 

It only remains to add that there is sometimes a further compli- 
cation. If the rock be very porous and permeable by water, it may 

happen that the original shell is en- 




tirely dissolved aw^ay, leaving the in- 
terior cast or “mould” loose, like 
the kernel of a nut, within the case 
formed by the exterior cast. Or it 
may happen that subsequent to the 
attainment of this state of things, the 
space thus left vacant between the 
interior and exterior cast — the space, 


Fig. I . — Trigoma toHga^ showing casts that is, formerly occupied by the shell 
NeocomSn"°' itself — may be filled up by some 

foreign mineral deposited there by 
the infiltration of water. In this last case the splitting open of the 


rock would reveal an interior cast, an exterior cast, and finally a 


body which would have the exact form of the original shell, but 
which would really be of much later origin and would not exhibit 
under the microscope the minute structure of shell. 


In the third class of cases we have fossils which present with the 


. greatest accuracy the external form, and sometimes even the internal 
minute structure, of the original organic body, but which, neverthe- 
less, are not themselves truly organic, but have been formed by a 
“ replacement ” of the particles of the primitive organism by some 
mineral substance. The most beautiful example of this is afforded 
by fossil wood which has been “ silicified ” or converted into flint. 


In this case we have a piece of fossil wood, which presents the 
rings of growth and fibrous structure of wood, and under the micro- 


scope exhibits even the minutest vessels which characterise ligneous 
tissue. The whole, however, instead of being composed of the 
original carbonaceous matter of the wood, is now converted into 
pure flint. The only explanation which can be given of this by no 
means very rare phenomenon, is that the wood must have undergone 
a slow process of decay in water holding silica or flint in solution. 
As each particle of the wood was removed by decay, its place was 
taken by a particle of flint deposited from the surrounding water, 
till ultimately the entire wood was silicified. The replacing sub- 
stance is by no means necessarily flint, but may be iron-pyrites, 
oxide of iron, sulphur, malachite, magnesite, talc, &c. ; and it is not 
uncommon to find many other fossils besides wood preserved in 
this way, such as shells, corals, or sponges. 

The replacement of the original substance of a fossil by some 
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foreign body is thus a matter of common occurrence, but it is by no 
means always easy to determine whether or not such replacement 
has taken place. By far the commonest mode of replacement is, 
that whereby an originally calcareous skeleton is replaced by silica. 
This process of “ silicification ” — of the replacement of lime by silica 
— is not only an extremely common one, but it is also a readily 
intelligible one; since carbonate of lime is an easily and flint a 
hardly soluble substance. It is thus easy to understand that origin- 
ally calcareous fossils, such as the shells of Mollusca, or the skeletons 
of Corals, should have in many cases suffered this change, long after 
their burial in the rock, their carbonate of lime being dissolved 
away, particle by particle, and replaced by precipitated silica, as 
they were subjected to percolation by heated or alkaline waters 
holding silica in solution. 

In a large number of cases of silicification, the minute structure of the 
fossil which has been subjected to this change is found to have been 
more or less injuriously affected, and may be altogether destroyed, even 
though the form of the fossil be perfectly preserved. This is the rule 
where the silicification has been secondary, and has taken place at some 
period long posterior to the original entombment of the fossil in the 
enveloping rock ; whereas if the original fossilisation has been effected 
by infiltration with silica in the first instance, then the minute structure 
is usually perfectly preserved. In secondary silicification, as seen in 
corals and shells, the carbonate of lime of the original fossil is gradually 
more or less completely replaced by silica, the process beginning on the 
exterior and gradually extending inwards. In the first stage of the pro- 
cess, the outer layer of the fossil very commonly becomes more or less 
largely converted into, or covered by, small circular deposits of silica, 
having the form of a central boss surrounded by one or more concentric 
rings (“ orbicular silica” or “Beekite markings”). If the process goes 
on, the whole of the fossil may ultimately become converted into flint. 
Secondarily silicified fossils, though ill adapted for microscopic exam- 
ination, are often of great beauty, as they commonly “ weather out ” from 
the more readily soluble limestone in which they are embedded, and 
can thus be obtained in absolute entirety. 

When we meet with fossils, such as those alluded to above, which 
we know to have been originally calcareous, but which we now find, 
unchanged in form, although converted into flint, then we cannot 
doubt that we have to deal with cases of “ silicification,” and that the 
primitive skeleton of lime has in these cases been slowly, and more 
or less perfectly, replaced by silica. We cannot, however, speak in 
such a positive manner as to fossils which we now find to be com- 
posed of flint, but as to the original constitution of which we cannot 
be certain. We find, namely, some fossils which are of uncertain 
affinities, and which sometimes occur in a siliceous and sometimes 
in a calcareous state. If we are not positive as to the zoological 
position of these fossils, or if they belong to a group of animals in 
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which we find the living forms to possess sometimes a calcareous 
and at others a siliceous skeleton, then it is obviously a matter of 
extreme difficulty to determine whether the extinct forms were really 
composed of lime or of flint. In such cases, we must be guided 
principally by the condition of preservation of the fossils which 
occur associated with such obscure forms in the same beds ; the 
fact that the associated remains are converted into flint pointing to 
the probability that the problematical forms were originally calcare- 
ous, and vice versd. In the case, also, of all fossils which present 
themselves sometimes in a siliceous and sometimes in a calcareous 
form, there is always the presumption that the skeleton was originally 
composed of lime^ this presumption being based upon the fact that 
the conversion of the calcareous skeletons of animals into silica by 
.a process of replacement is an unquestionable, an extremely common, 
and a readily intelligible occurrence. 

Until recently, indeed, naturalists never allowed themselves to 
contemplate the alternative possibility of an originally siliceous 
skeleton being replaced by lime; but we have now unequivocal 
evidence that this anomalous mode of replacement is of not very 
uncommon occurrence. The researches of Zittel, Hinde, and 
Sollas have, in fact, proved that the colloid silica of the siliceous 
skeletons of the Flinty Sponges is comparatively unstable, and that 
under certain circumstances it can be readily dissolved in water. 
Hence these Sponges are commonly found in the fossil condition 
with the silica of the original skeleton more or less extensively 
replaced by carbonate of lime, or by oxide or sulphide of iron. 
When the replacing agent is lime, it is found not only that the 
microscopic structure of the original skeleton has been completely 
lost ; but that the lime is always in the crystalline condition, consist- 
ing of unoriented crystals of calcite. This latter fact affords conclu- 
sive proof that the skeleton was not primitively calcareous, but that 
the lime is of secondary origin and has replaced some other material 

In any case we must carefully distinguish between replacement^ 
w^hether by flint or any other mineral, and infiltration^ the latter 
being merely the process whereby the cavities and natural vacuities 
of a fossil are liable to become filled by some mineral substance, 
subsequent to its entombment in sediment. When such a fossil as 
a shell or a coral, for example, becomes buried in the sandy, cal- 
careous, or argillaceous mud at the bottom of the sea, the surround- 
ing sediment often does not penetrate into the deeper parts of the 
fossil, and there are thus left in its interior certain empty spaces, 
into w^hich the surrounding water makes its way by percolation. 
Any mineral substances, such as carbonate of lime or silica, which 
may be contained in solution in the water, are then liable to undergo 
precipitation, and to be deposited in a solid form within the fossil. 
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All the natural cavities of a fossil, even down to the minutest micro- 
scopic pores or tubes, may in this way become filled with some such 
infiltrated material, the two commonest agents in this process being 
lime and flint. If the skeleton of the fossil be a calcareous one, 
while the infiltrating material has been some less soluble substance, 
such as silica or some silicate, then the skeleton may be artificially 
or naturally dissolved away, leaving a cast of the internal cavities of 
the fossil formed of the infiltrated matter. Thus the minute shells 
of Foraminifera are often infiltrated with the silicate glauconite, and 
exquisitely perfect casts of their interior cavities are subsequently 
formed by dissolution of the shell itself. In this way, as we shall 
see hereafter, deposits of greensand have been sometimes produced. 

Definition of Rock. 

The crust of the earth consists of various different materials, pro- 
duced at different successive periods, occupying certain definite 
spaces, and not confusedly mixed together, but, on the contrary, 
exhibiting a definite and discoverable order of arrangement. All 
these materials, however different in appearance, texture, or mineral 
composition, are called “ rocks ” by the geologist. The term “ rock,” 
then, is to be understood as applying to all the materials which 
compose the crust of the earth. In the language of geology, the 
finest mud, the loosest sand, and the most incoherent gravel, are 
just as much rocks as are the hardest and most compact granites or 
limestones. 

Classification of Rocks. 

For the purposes of the palaeontologist all the rocks which enter 
into the composition of the solid exterior of the earth may be 
divided into two great classes : i. The Igneous Rocks, which are 
formed within the body of the earth itself, and owe their struc- 
ture and origin to the action of heat; and 2. the Aqueous or 
Sedimentary Rocks, which are formed at the surface of the earth, 
and owe their structure, at any rate in part, to the mechanical 
action of water. The Igneous Rocks are principally formed below 
the surface of the earth, are as a general rule destitute of organic 
remains or fossils, and are mostly in the form of unstratified masses. 
The Aqueous and Sedimentary Rocks are formed at the surface by 
the disintegration and reconstruction of previously existing rocks, or 
by the vital chemistry of animals or plants, are mostly fossiliferous, 
and are stratified — /.e., are arranged in distinct layers or “strata.” 
The Aqueous Rocks, as containing fossils, are the only rocks with 
which it is essential for the palaeontologist to be acquainted, and we 
shall very briefly consider their leading physical characters, their 
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chief varieties, their mode of origin, and their historical succession. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that there are cases in which 
strictly volcanic deposits may come to contain the remains of animals 
and plants. Thus, animals and plants may be enveloped and en- 
tombed in showers of volcanic ashes falling upon land, and deposits 
of subaerial volcanic ash may thus become fossiliferous. Moreover, 
it is very common for volcanic ashes to fall in vast quantities into 
the sea or into a lake, when they become subjected to the action of 
water, and may envelop the animals living at the bottom. Hence 
it is by no means unusual to meet in the crust of the earth with 
more or less extensive deposits of volcanic ashes, which though 
igneous in origin are secondarily aqueous, being not only stratified 
but also containing the remains of aquatic animals. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS, 

The Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks form the greater portion of 
that part of the earth^s crust which is open to our examination, and 
are distinguished by the fact that they are regularly “ stratified,” or 
arranged in distinct and definite layers or “ strata.” These layers 
may consist of a single material, as in a block of sandstone, or they 
may consist of different materials. When examined on a large scale, 
they are always found to consist of alternations of layers of different 
mineral composition. We may examine any given area, and find in 
it nothing but one kind of rock — sandstone, perhaps, or limestone. 
In all cases, however, if we extend our examination sufficiently far, 
we shall ultimately come upon different rocks; and, as a general 
rule, the thickness of any particular set of beds is comparatively 
small, so that different kinds of rock alternate with one another in 
comparatively small spaces. 

As regards the origin of the Sedimentary Rocks, they are for the 
most part ‘‘derivative,” being derived from the wear and tear of 
pre-existent rock. Sometimes, however, they owe their origin to 
chemical or vital action, when they would more properly be spoken 
of simply as Aqueous Rocks. As to their mode of deposition, we 
are enabled to infer that the materials which compose them have 
formerly been spread out by the action of water, from what we see 
going on every day at the mouths of our great rivers, and on a 
smaller scale wherever there is running water. Every stream, where 
it runs into a lake or into the sea, carries with it a burden of mud, 
sand, and rounded pebbles, derived from the waste of the rocks 
which form its bed and banks. When these materials cease to be 
impelled by the force of the moving water they sink to the bottom, 
the heaviest pebbles, of course, sinking first, the smaller pebbles 
and sand next, and the finest mud last. Ultimately, therefore, as 
might have been inferred upon theoretical grounds, and as is proved 
by practical experience, every lake becomes a receptacle for a series 
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of stratified rocks produced by the streams flowing into it. These 
deposits may vary in different parts of the lake, according as one 
stream brought down one kind of material and another stream con- 
tributed another material ; but in all cases the materials will bear 
ample evidence that they were produced, sorted, and deposited by 
running water. The finer beds of clay or sand will all be arranged in 
thicker or thinner layers or laminse ; and if there are any beds of 
pebbles these will all be rounded or smooth, just like the water-worn 
pebbles of any brook-course. In all probability, also, we should 
find in some of the beds the remains of fresh-water shells, plants, 
or other organisms which inhabited the lake at the time these beds 
were being deposited. 

In the same way large rivers — such as the Ganges or Mississippi 
— deposit at their mouths much of the material which they bring 
down, forming in this way their “ deltas.” Whenever such a delta 
IS cut through, either by man or by some channel of the river alter- 
ing its course, we find that it is composed of a succession of hori- 
zontal layers or strata of sand or mud, varying in mineral composition, 
in structure, or in grain, according to the nature of the materials 
brought down by the river at different periods. Such deltas, also, 
will contain the remains of animals which inhabit the river, with 
fragments of the plants which grew on its banks, or bones of the 
animals which lived in its basin. 


Lastly, the sea itself— irrespective of the materials delivered into 
it by rivers — is constantly preparing fresh stratified deposits by its 
own action. Upon every coast-line the sea is constantly eating 
back into the land and reducing its component rocks to form the 
shingle and sand which we see upon every shore. The materials 
thus produced are not, however, lost, but are ultimately deposited 
elsewhere in the form of new stratified accumulations, in which are 
buried the remains of animals inhabiting the sea at the time. 

Whenever, then, we find anywhere in the interior of the land any 
series of beds having these characters— composed, that is, of distinct 
ayers, the particles of which, both large and small, show distinct 
traces of the wearing action of water— whenever and wherever we 
find such rocks, we are justified in assuming that they have been 
deposited by water in the manner above mentioned. Either they 
were laid down in some former lake by the combined action of the 
streams which flowed into it; or they were deposited in some por- 

were laid down at 

he bottom of the ocean. In the first two cases, any fossils which 
the beds might contain would be the remains of fresh-water or ter- 
restrial organisms In the last case, the majority, at any rate, of the 
fossils would be the remains of marine animals 
The tem “ formation” is often employed by geologists in a loose 
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general sense to signify “ any group of rocks which have some char- 
acter in common, whether of origin, age, or composition ” (Lyell) ; 
so that we may speak of stratified and unstratified formations, aqueous 
or igneous formations, fresh-water or marine formations, and so on. 

Chief Divisions of the Aqueous Rocks. 

The Aqueous Rocks may be divided into two great sections, the 
Mechanically-formed and the Chemically-formed, including under 
the last head all rocks which owe their origin to vital action, as well 
as those produced by ordinary chemical agencies. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that such a division, though convenient in prac- 
tice, is largely artificial. Thus many organically-formed rocks are to 
a large extent the product of mechanical action, since, though con- 
sisting of the skeletons of organisms, their component materials have 
been mechanically broken down and transported by water. More- 
over, no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between the above 
two groups of rocks, innumerable transitions existing between rocks 
which are purely mechanical in origin and those which are the direct 
result of vital action. 

A. Mechanically-formed Rocks. — These are all those Aqueous 
Rocks of which we can obtain proofs that their particles have been 
mechanically transported to their present site. Thus, if we examine 
a piece of conglomerate or pudding-stone, we find it to be composed 
of a number of rounded pebbles embedded in an enveloping paste 
or matrix. The pebbles are worn and rounded, and thus show that 
they have been subjected to much mechanical attrition, whilst they 
have been mechanically transported for a greater or less distance 
from the rock of which they originally formed part. In the case of 
an ordinary sandstone, the component grains of sand are equally the 
result of mechanical attrition, and have been equally transported 
from a distance. In the case of still finer rocks, such as shale, the 
particles have been so much water-worn that their source cannot be 
recognised, though a microscopical examination would reveal that 
their edges were all worn and rounded. It follows from this that 
the mechanically-formed Aqueous Rocks are such as can be proved 
to have been derived from the abrasion of other pre-existent rock : 
hence they are often spoken of as “ Derivative Rocks.” Every bed, 
therefore, of any mechanically-formed rock, is the equivalent of a 
corresponding amount of destruction of some older rock. 

The mechanically-formed Rocks may be divided into the two 
groups of the Arenaceous or Siliceous Rocks, and the Argillaceous 
or Aluminous Rocks. In the Arenaceous group are those Aqueous 
Rocks which are mainly composed of smaller or larger grains of flint 
or silica. The chief varieties are the various kinds of sand and 
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sandstone, grits, and most conglomerates and breccias. In the 
Argillaceous group are those Aqueous Rocks which contain a cer- 
tain amount of clay or hydrated silicate of alumina. Under this 
head come clays, shales, marls, clay-slate, and most flags or flag- 
stones. In nature there exists, it need hardly be said, no rigid line 
which separates the Arenaceous from the Argillaceous rocks. The 
two groups are connected together by endless transitional forms, and 
we must regard all the mechanically-formed rocks as variable mix- 
tures of different ingredients, their precise character depending on 
the predominance of some one constituent. 

B. Chemically-formed Rocks. — In this section are comprised 
all those Aqueous Rocks which have been formed by chemical 
agencies. Since, however, many of these chemical agencies are 
exerted through the medium of living beings, whether animals or 
plants, we get into this section a number of what may be called 
“organically-formed” rocks. The most important of the Chemi- 
cally-formed Rocks are the so-called Calcareous Rocks, comprising 
all those which contain a large proportion of carbonate of lime, or 
are wholly made up of this substance; but there are other rocks, 
of different composition, formed by chemical or organic agency, 
which may be briefly noticed. 

As an example of a rock the origin of which is purely chemical, 
we may take rock-salt or sodium chloride, extensive deposits of which 
occur in formations of all ages, from the Silurian upwards. Whatever 
may have been the precise mode in which these deposits were 
formed, it is quite certain that the salt existed, to begin with, in 
solution in water, and that its assumption of the solid form was the 
result simply of precipitation. Hence, rock-salt is invariably com- 
posed of larger or smaller crystals of sodium chloride, though not 
uncommonly rendered impure by intermixture with sand or clay. 

Another rock which may be regarded as a direct product of 
chemical action, apart from the operation of living beings, is gypsum 
or calcium sulphate. This substance, apart from other modes of 
occurrence, is not uncommonly found interstratified with the ordinary 
sedimentary rocks, in the form of more or less irregular beds ; and 
in these cases it has a certain palaeontological importance, as occa- 
sionally yielding well-preserved fossils. In general appearance, 
gypsum, when occurring in mass, is usually a whitish, yellowish, 
or reddish granular rock, which can be easily shown by the micro- 
scope to be composed of crystals of calcium sulphate. Very com- 
monly, indeed, the rock is as coarsely crystallised as loaf-sugar, or 
more so, and the microscope is not needed for the recognition of its 
true structure. With regard to its mode of origin, there is no reason 
to doubt that deposits of gypsum are formed by the direct precipita- 
tion of calcium sulphate from solution in water, without the inter- 
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vention of living beings ; though it is possible that in some cases the 
chemical changes which have resulted in the production of masses 
of gypsum may have been secondary, and may have acted at some 
period posterior to the original deposition of the rocks associated 
with these. 

Another lime-salt which owes to chemical action its present form, 
and its present relations to the rocks with which it is associated, is 
phosphate of lime. Calcium phosphate occurs in the form of larger 
or smaller crystals (apatite) in many crystalline rocks, whether these 
be metamorphic or igneous in origin. It also sometimes occurs in 
considerable beds (phosphorite) in formations of various ages ; and 
it occurs abundantly in the form of nodules in some parts of the 
Secondary and Tertiary deposits. It likewise may occur dissem- 
inated through the ordinary stratified rocks in such a condition as 
not to be capable of detection save by chemical analysis, as has 
been shown by Dr Hicks in the case of the Cambrian rocks of 
Wales. When it is found in the crystalline or in the massive con- 
dition, there is no reason to doubt that calcium phosphate is the 
product of direct chemical action. Even in these cases, however, it 
is quite possible that it may have been sometimes derived in the 
first place from the skeletons or excrements of animals. Phosphate 
of lime forms the larger proportion of the earthy matter of the bones 
in Vertebrate animals, and also occurs in less amount in the skeletons 
of certain of the Invertebrates (e.^., Lingula and Discina, among the 
Brachiopods; Conularia and Hyolithes, among the Pteropods; and 
the Crustacea in general). Phosphate of lime is thus, perhaps even 
more distinctively than carbonate of lime, an organic compound. 
When calcium phosphate occurs minutely disseminated through a 
rock, it is tolerably certain that it has been derived from animals 
and plants. It is also almost certain that the phosphate of lime in 
the so-called “ coprolites ” of the Cambridge Greensand, as in other 
similar phosphatic nodules, is organic in origin. Some of these 
nodules consist of organisms, such as Sponges, infiltrated with phos- 
phate of lime, but most of them would seem to have been formed by a 
process of segregation similar to that which has given rise to nodules 
of clay-ironstone or of carbonate of lime in beds of shale. The 
name of “ coprolites ” given to these phosphatic nodules is founded 
upon a misconception, as they are not actually the fossilised excre- 
ments of animals. In various formations, however, there are found 
genuine “ coprolites ” — ue., the petrified excreta of Fishes, Reptiles, 
or Mammals, — and these are largely composed of phosphate of lime. 

By far the largest and most important group of the chemically- 
formed rocks is that of the Calcareous Rocks, comprising all those 
rocks in which carbonate of lime is the predominating ingredient, 
and which are therefore spoken of by the general name of limestones. 
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In all cases, the carbonate of lime which exists in a limestone has 
previously existed in solution in water, either in the water of a spring, 
river, or lake, or in that of the ocean itself. Owing, in fact, to the 
ready solubility of calcium carbonate in water holding in solution 
a certain proportion of carbon dioxide, a larger or smaller quantity 
of this mineral is invariably found dissolved in all natural waters, 
whether fresh or salt, since these waters are always to some extent 
charged with this solvent gas. There are two principal methods by 
which the carbonate of lime held in solution in water may again 
assume the solid form. One of these methods consists in the chem- 
ical precipitation of the carbonate of lime from the water. This 
takes place whenever the carbonic acid in the water becomes so far 
reduced in quantity that it is no longer able to retain in solution all 
the lime that had been previously dissolved ; or whenever the water 
undergoes partial or complete evaporation ; or, again, when water 
which had been enabled by a high temperature to take up an excess 
of lime, is subjected to cooling. Various well-known calcareous 
deposits, such as the “ stalactites ” and “ stalagmites ” of limestone 
caves, and the “ calcareous tufa ” and “ travertine ” of springs, are 
produced in this way by the direct precipitation of carbonate of lime 
from solution. All limestones deposited in this chemical way directly 
from saturated solutions are necessarily composed of larger or smaller 
crystals of carbonate of lime, and the microscope will show that their 
structure is more or less clearly crystalline. They may contain the 
remains of animals or plants, as is not uncommon in the spongy 
calcareous tufa deposited by “ petrifying springs ” ; but as such 
remains are usually only encrusted by the precipitated lime, and are 
not infiltrated, they generally become dissolved out in the course of 
time, leaving cavities which mark their former presence. Calcareous 
deposits formed by direct precipitation occasionally occur on a large 
scale, and thus become geologically important, but the ordinary 
limestones are formed in a different way, and are of much greater 
palaeontological interest. 

By far the most general method in which the dissolved carbonate 
of lime in water may be converted into the solid form is by the vital 
chemistry of animals and plants. Very many animals, and a con- 
siderable number of plants, have the power of abstracting from the 
water the carbonate of lime which it holds in solution, and of build- 
ing up in this way a calcareous skeleton. Hence, while the waters 
which percolate through the earth’s crust are constantly taking up 
fresh carbonate of lime, this is being as constantly removed from the 
waters of rivers, lakes, and the sea, and again converted into the solid 
form, by the agency of living beings. It is owing to the fact that 
animal life is much more abundant in the sea than in rivers and 
lakes, that sea-water contains a proportionately smaller proportion of 
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dissolved lime than fresh waters, in spite of the circumstance that 
rivers are constantly pouring into the sea vast quantities of this 
substance. 

Considering the constant production of carbonate of lime by vari- 
ous animals and plants, it is not surprising to find on investigation 
that many limestones are more or less extensively composed of the 
skeletons of living beings. Most limestones are therefore, more or 
less clearly, organic rocks. There are, however, two methods — not 
always very clearly separated from one another — in which an organic 
limestone may be formed. In one set of cases, the limestone is the 
result of the accumulation of the calcareous skeletons of animals in 
the place where these organisms actually lived and grew. This is 
seen occasionally where a limestone has been formed by the growth 
of innumerable generations of sedentary Molluscs, such, for example, 
as Oysters. Some Crinoidal limestones have also been formed by 
the accumulation of Crinoids in place; and many of the more 
modern coral-limestones are similarly the result of the growth of 
the lime-producing polypes in the locality where we now find the 
rock. In another and more extensive set of cases, the limestone has 
been formed by the gradual accumulation of the skeletons of animals 
or plants which lived in some place more or less widely removed 
from that occupied by the limestone itself. Thus, extensive calcare- 
ous deposits may be formed at the bottom of the deep sea by the 
slow accumulation of the calcareous skeletons of animals which live 
at the surface of the ocean, and the shells of which fall to the bottom 
on the death of the animal which produced them. This is seen 
in certain F'oraminiferal limestones and in Pteropodal limestones, 
though in all such cases the rock is in part made up of the skeletons 
of animals which actually lived at the bottom of the sea. In other 
cases, the calcareous skeletons of animals are thrown up in great 
banks by the action of the sea in the neighbourhood of land. This 
is the case, for example, with the great accumulations of shell-sand 
on many parts of our shores, or with the still more extensive deposits 
of coral-sand in warm seas. In such cases, the limestone is so far 
organic that it is formed mainly out of the skeletons of lime-secreting 
animals or plants, but it is also so far mechanical that the actual 
formation of the limestone has been due to the breaking up and 
wearing down of these skeletons by the movements of the waves 
of the sea. 

If this wearing-down action has been sufficiently long-continued 
and sufficiently complete, we may not be able to recognise in the 
limestone many, or indeed any, actual fragments of shells or other 
animal structures ; but the rock may appear under the microscope as 
a fine-grained calcareous mud, made up of minute, mostly non-crys- 
talline granules of carbonate of lime (fig. 2, a). This is the case, for 
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example, with some limestones of quite recent date, and \s 
called ^lithographic limestones of various geological periods from 
the Ordovician onwards. Similar fine-grained calcareous muds may 
likewise be formed by the slow digestion and consequent disintegra- 
tion of the calcareous skeletons of animals and plants, which takes 
place when such skeletons are long exposed to the action of sea- 
water. In other cases, again, a calcareous mud of the kind here 
spoken of may be produced by the wearing down of previously exist- 
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Fig. 2.-— A, Thin section of lithographic limestone, Jurassic, Solenhofen, greatly magnified. 
The rock is a hne-^rained calcareous mud, for the most part non-crystalline, u, Thin section 
of an arenaceous^ limestone from the Middle Permian of Westmorland. The rock is largely 
mechanical in origin, angular fragments of quartz being cemented together by a crystalline 
dolomitic matrix. (Original.) 


ing limestones. More commonly the abrasive action of the sea has 
not been sufficiently prolonged or severe to reduce the calcareous 
fragments to the form of mere calcareous grains, in which the organic 
structure is no longer perceptible. Hence the great majority of 
limestones, when examined microscopically, are found to consist of 
more or less complete skeletons, or portions of the skeletons, of dif- 
ferent kinds of lime-producing animals or plants, cemented together 
by a general crystalline or granular matrix. The general mode of 
origin of such limestones is rendered sufficiently clear by an investi- 
gation of calcareous deposits now in process of formation. Such a 
limestone to begin with exists in the form of an accumulation of 
Entire or fragmentary calcareous skeletons, of all shapes and sizes, 
loosely heaped together, and more or less extensively separated by 
vacant spaces. In the process of consolidation, the irregular lacunje 
between the component fragments of the mass may become infil- 
trated with fine calcareous mud, produced by the disintegration and 
wearing down of the superficial portions of the mass ; and the result- 
ing rock will then have the structure of a granular matrix enclosing 
innumerable entire or fragmentary organisms. An excellent example 
of such a rock is to be obtained in the White Chalk (fig. 3), which 
consists of innumerable organic fragments, mostly referable to the 
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Foraminifera^ cemented together by a fine calcareous mud, and 
which was probably formed in water of considerable depth. In the 
more ordinary limestones — most of which have been formed close to 
a shore-line — the original accumulation of partially broken-up cal- 
careous skeletons is subjected to the percolation through its mass of 
water holding carbonic acid in solution. As the result of this, par- 
tial solution of the mass takes place, and the dissolved carbonate of 
lime is ultimately deposited in the form of calcite, the rock thus 
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f'j?* 3* ““Thin section of White Chi^, from Fig. 4. — Thin section of Carboniferous lime- 

Sussex, enlarged about fifty times. The ma- stone, from Shap, enlarged about fifteen times, 
trix IS a calcareous mudj and the contained The matrix is crystalline, and the included 
orgaiusms are mostlv entire or broken Fora- organisms are Foraminifera, calcareous Alga:, 

mmifera. (Original.) joints of Crinoids, &c. (Original.) 

assuming the character of a congeries of organic fragments bound 
together by a general matrix of crystalline carbonate of lime (fig. 4). 
Even accumulations of sand may be in this way subjected to the per- 
colation of acidulated water holding lime in solution, and may thus 
be converted into arenaceous limestones, in which angular quartz- 
pains are united by a matrix of crystalline carbonate of lime (fig. 2, b). 
The microscope shows us that very many of the limestones com- 
posmg the crust of the earth, of all geological ages except the most 
ancient, have been formed in the general method above described. 
Limestones of essentially similar structure are also now in process of 
formation on a large scale. This is specially seen in the warm seas 
of the coral-region, where the broken down coral-sand commonly 
becomes converted in time into a hard, crystalline or semi-crystalline 
limestone ; and we may occasionally see the same process at work, 
on a smaller scale, in the shell-sand of our own shores. 

It follows from the above, that the formation of the crystalline matrix 
of an ordinary limestone is always secondary to the accumulation of the 
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organic fragments which compose the mass of the rock. In some cases 
the matrix has been deposited in the first instance in a crystalline form, 
and is the result of the percolation through the mass of water charged 
with carbonate of lime in solution. In other instances, the matrix has, 
to begin with, been composed of a fine calcareous mud, which has later 
undergone crystallisation, as the result of secondary chemical and me- 
chanical changes. Sometimes this superinduced crystallisation may be 
the result of pressure; in other cases it may be caused by the per- 
colation through the rock of heated or carbonated water ; while in many 
instances it is connected with the process of dolomitisation. 

In this process of superinduced crj^stallisation, the organic fragments 
contained in the rock usually show themselves more stable than does the 
matrix. Hence the matrix may become more or less highly cn’stalline, 
while the included org^anic fragments remain more or less distinct and 
unaffected. It often happens, however, as specially insisted upon by Dr 
Sorby, that the fragments of calcareous organisms have crystallised along 
with the surrounding matrix, in such a manner as to have more or less 
extensively lost not only their organic structure but also their external 
outline. There are various degrees in which this superinduced cn^stal- 
lisation, and consequent obliteration, of the included organic fragments 
in a Jimestone takes place. It is noticeable, however, that the agencies 
which give rise to this condition are not necessarily of any great intensity, 
since complete crystallisation and obliteration of the included organic 
remains may occur in modem calcareous deposits some coral-lime- 



tinuation of the cle.ivaee-planes from one tn the other i?*? Crinoids, as shovi^n by the con- 


ones). An interesting example of this phenomenon is commonly seen 
. Cnnoidal limestones, in which the entire rock may be soTrJstallised 
lat the cleav'age-Dlane^ mr, , . 


stones). 

‘I" wnign me entire rock may be so crystallised 

that the cleavage-planes of the calcite run continuously through both the 

matnx and Ae included fragments of Crinoids, the latter nevertheless 
preserving their outlines (Fig. 5, a.) nevermeiess 

neSliTr fihrn P?rt>ons of the rock often exhibit a 

peculiar fibro-c^stallme structure, being composed of feather-like col- 
umns of crystalline carbonate of lime, placed sile by side^tntere^ 

?B) iibro-cr/stalline mlss^^Fg 

isiK’nln^te or show, therefore, a character- 

istic pinnate or hernng-bone structure, due to the crossing of the two 

sets of cleavage-planes. This remarkable structure is obviously the 
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result of secondary changes affecting the limestone. It is of frequent 
occurrence in the calcareous material which occupies the interior of 
fossils, such as the shells of Mollusca or the crusts of Trilobites, in which 
case the columns radiate from the surface of attachment. In other cases, 
it occupies irregular winding spaces in the rock, when it exhibits a con- 
centrically banded structure, indicating its formation in successive layers, 
while the constituent fibres radiate inwards in all directions from the 
bounding surfaces of the mass. Under ordinary conditions, this peculiar 
fibro-crystalline structure can only be regarded as purely inorganic. In 
some instances, however, an apparently identical structure is produced 
by the partial crystallisation of organic remains, such as the calcareous 
skeletons of Stromatoporoids or Corals. It would appear that the so- 
called Stromatactis of Monsieur E. Dupont, which plays a very important 
part in the formation of some of the Devonian limestones of Belgium, 
is really of the nature of the above-mentioned fibro-crystalline masses, 
being partly of inorganic origin, and probably in part the result of sec- 
ondary change in suitable fossils, such as Stromatoporoids. 


Any of the great groups of Invertebrates in which a calcareous 
skeleton is produced may take a more or less prominent part in the 
formation of a limestone; and the principal facts connected with 
this subject will be dealt with in greater detail in treating of each 
group of animals separately. It may l)e well, however, to indicate 
here, in the briefest manner, the chief groups of organisms, whether 
animal or vegetable, which may he considered as pre-eminently 
makers of limestones. As regards animals, a very important place 
must be assigned to the Fora?ji- 


inifera, a group of the Protozoa in 
which a calcareous shell is com- 
monly developed. So far as the 
older Palaeozoic limestones (Or- 
dovician, Silurian, and Devonian) 
are concerned, it is noteworthy 
that in very few instances, so far as 
yet known, do the tests of Forain- 
inifera constitute a prominent con- 
stituent of the rock. In all the 
later formations, however, begin- 
ning with the Carboniferous, we 
meet with limestones which are 
more or less highly charged with 
the calcareous tests of these min- 



Fig. 6. — Section of Carboniterous lime- 
stone^ from Spergen Hill, Indiana, U.S., 
showing numerous large-sized Foramiui/era 
(Endotfiyra) and a few oolitic grains, mag- 
nified. (Original.) 


ute organisms, sometimes in such 

numbers that the rock becomes what may be properly called a 
“ Foraminiferal limestone ” (fig. 6). Of this nature are the “ Sac- 
cammina limestone ” of the North of England, the “ Endothyra 
limestone ” of North America, and the “ Fusulina limestone ” of 
Russia, all of which are of Carboniferous age. Of the Foram- 
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iniferal limestones of the Mesozoic penod the most interesting and 
important is the White Chalk, the characters of which will be con- 
sidwed more fully later on. Lastly, in the Tertiary period there 
are various well-known Foraminiferal limestones, of which the most 
important and most widely distributed is the great calcareous 
deposit known as the “ Nummulitic limestone.” 


reefs,” though some of the Devonian limestones of I^orth America 
and Belgium may possibly be truly of this nature. In the Secondary 
and Tertiary periods, however, we meet with coralline limestones 
which may be considered as essentially similar in structure and mode 
of formation to the coral-reefs ” of the warm seas of the present 
epoch. The Corals, however, are not the only Ccelenterate ani- 
mals which play an important part in the formation of limestones, 
for it is now known that certain of the Hydrozoa are likewise capable 
of giving rise to extensive calcareous deposits by the accumulation 
of their skeletons. Thus, certain of the Silurian and Devonian 
limestones are largely composed of the calcareous skeletons of the 
extinct Hydrozoa which constitute the group of the “ Stromatopo- 
roids.” Other Palaeozoic limestones are extensively made up of the 
remains of organisms like Solenopora and Mitcheldeaniay wb'ch are 
possibly referable to the Hydrozoa, At the present day, the only 
Hydrozodn which is conspicuously concerned in the formation of 
limestone is the Hydrocoralline genus Millepora^ which plays an 
important part in the construction of many of the existing “ coral- 
reefs.” 

Of the Echinodermata there is only one order — viz., that of the 
Sea-lilies or Crinoids — which demands special mention in the pres- 
ent connection. At the present day, the Crinoids constitute a but 
feeble remnant of a once powerful and widely distributed group, and 
they are not knowm to exist anywhere in numbers sufficient to render 
them noteworthy as lime-makers. Among the older rocks of the 
earth's crust, however, and more particularly in deposits of Ordovi- 
cian, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous age, are found great 
beds of limestone, essentially composed of the broken stems and 
detached plates of Crinoids (fig. 7). Such limestones are known to 
geologists as “Crinoidal limestones” and “Encrinital marbles,” 
and they are usually composed of more or less broken and rolled 
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fragments of Crinoids, showing that the materials of which they are 
composed had been subjected to the action of the sea before being 
consolidated into rock. In other 
cases, especially among some of 
the Crinoidal limestones of the Me- 
sozoic period, the Crinoids seem to 
have grown on the spot 'where the 
limestone was deposited. Very 
generally, the Crinoidal fragments 
are sufSciently large and well pre- 
served to be readily recognised, 
even with the unassisted eye; but 
even when they have been greatly 
abraded and worn down, their pres- 
ence can usually be detected wi‘th- 
out difficulty by an examination of 
thin sections by means of the mi- 
croscope. By this method it is, at — Section of Cnnoidal limestone, 

any rate, almost always possible to Devonian (Hamilton Formation) 

^ of Canada, enlarged ten times. 1 he matrix 

determine whether or not a given in which the Cnnoidal fragments are en- 
r • •r' !_• j 1 • closed, is mostly a fine calcareous mud. 

fragment is Echmodermal, since (Original.) 



the minute structure of the skele- 
ton in the animals of this group is highly characteristic. 

None of the members of the great series of the Annulose Animals 
can be said to play a very important part in the formation of lime- 
stones. Apart from the occasional presence in limestones of the 
calcareous cases of the Tubicolous Annelides, almost the only 
Annulose animals w^hich ever contribute to lime-making are the 
Crustacea, In some cases, however, the calcareous crusts of certain 
groups of Crustaceans (particularly the Trilobites and the Ostra- 
codes) constitute a noteworthy element in the composition of lime- 
stones. 

On the other hand, the two existing groups of the Molluscoids — 
viz., the Polyzoa and the Brachiopoda, have both been extensively 
concerned in lime-making. In many of the Palaeozoic limestones, the 
remains of Polyzoa constitute a conspicuous feature, though they 
cannot be said to form the bulk of the rock. In some of the 
Secondary and Tertiary limestones, however, the rock is really made 
up to a predominating extent of the calcareous skeletons of Poly- 
zoa, Well-known examples of such so-called “ Coralline limestones ” 
are found in the Upper White Chalk of the continent of Europe, 
and in the “ Coralline Crag ” (Pliocene) of Suffolk and Norfolk. 
The Brachiopods, again, exerted their greatest activity as lime- 
makers during the Palaeozoic period, many of the limestones of the 
Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous periods being 


Fig. 8. — Section of a Pteropodal limestone, Fi§. 9. — Section of a Tertiary limestone 

made up of the shells of StylioUt fissurella^ (“Leitha-kalk"), from Nussdorf, near Vienna, 

Hall, from the Devonian (Cienesee Slates), comirased almost entirely of fragments of 

Canandaigua, United States. Enlarged Nuliipores cemented together by a crystalline 

twenty times. (Original.) matrix. Enlarged three times. (Original.) 

uplifted coral-reefs. Similar “ Pteropodal limestones ” are known to 
occur even in deposits as old as the Devonian (fig. 8), but they are 
of rare occurrence and are usually of small thickness. Lastly, it 
is to be noticed that limestones may be formed as well by fresh- 
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water Molluscs as by those which inhabit the sea. The recent 
“ shell-marls ” are examples of deposits of this nature, and various 
Tertiary and Secondary limestones are more or less extensively 
charged with the shells of fresh-water Gastropods and Bivalves. 

Finally, it is to be noted that animals are not the exclusive agents 
concerned in the building up of limestones. Certain of the calcare- 
ous Algae— such as the “ Corallines,” the “ Nullipores,” and the 
singular family of the DactyloporidcB — are capable, singly or in com- 
bination with other organisms, of forming accumulations of lime, 
sometimes upon a most extensive scale. The two latter groups, in 
particular, have given rise to vast masses of limestone. Examples 
of the Dactyloporid^ occur even in the Palaeozoic limestones, but 
the most famous and most extensive deposit formed by Algcs of this 
group is the well-known “ Gyroporella-limestone ” of the Bavarian 
and Tyrolese Alps, the age of which is Triassic. Limestones formed 
more or less largely of “ Nullipores ” (Lithothajnnion) occur to some 
extent in the Secondary rocks, and are extensively developed in the 
Tertiary series. The most famous of these is the “ Nulliporen- 
kalk ” or “ Leitha-kalk ” of the Vienna basin (fig. 9), which attains 
a considerable thickness, and extends from Austria, through the 
Balkans, to Asia Minor and Persia. 

In connection with the subject of the constitution of the ordinary or- 
ganic limestones, the researches of Dr Sorby on the precise chemical 
composition of calcareous organisms demand a brief notice. The car- 
bonate of lime in calcareous organisms exists sometimes in the condition 
of aragonite^ sometimes in that of calcite. The chief differences between 
these two allotropic conditions of calcium carbonate are : (i) that calcite 
is optically uniaxial, whereas aragonite is biaxial ; (2) that calcite has a 
specific gravity of about 2,72, whereas the density of aragonite is 3.93 ; 
and (3) that aragonite is harder than calcite, as shown by the fact that 
the former will scratch a ciy^stal of Iceland spar along the line of the 
short diagonal of one of the crystalline facets, whereas the latter will not 
do so. In the second place, the composition of the skeleton of calcareous 
organisms varies in different groups, some having a skeleton wholly of 
calcite and others wholly of aragonite, while in some cases the skeleton 
is composed in part of calcite and in part of aragonite. The following 
table shows the principal variations in this respect, as determined by the 
researches of Sorby : — 

1. Foraminifcra, — The test of the calcareous Foraniinifera appears to 
be in general composed of calcite, though a certain amount of aragonite 
seems to be sometimes present. [In the porcellanous Foraininifera the 
test is very probably wholly composed of aragonite.] 

2. Madreporaria, — The true Corals have the skeleton composed, 
mainly or wholly, of aragonite. 

3. Alcyonaria, — The skeleton of the Alcyonarian Corals is mainly of 
calcite, but with indications of the presence of a small amount of aragon- 
ite or phosphate of lime. 

4. Echinodennata, — The skeleton is always composed essentially of 
calcite. 
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5. AHnelida.-Thc skeleton seems to be always * d ‘ of 

6 . CrusiMM.— The shell of the Crustaceans is mainly composed ot 

calcite, with a variable intermixture of phospha^ ? of a vari- 

7. Pa/wa.—Tbe skeleton of the calcareous Po/ysM consis^ of a van 
able intemixture of calcite and aragonite, the two inseparably blended 

The shell appears to be always composed of calcite 
[sometimes with a considerable proportion of phosphate of lime^ 

9. Lamellibranchiata . — The shell of the Bivalve Molluscs is often com- 
posed wholly of aragonite, but in other cases Oysters and Scallops) 
it is wholly of calcite, while in others in Mussels, Pinna, &c.) the 
shell has an outer layer of calcite and an inner layer of aragonite. 

10. Gastropoda . — Most Univalve Molluscs have the shell wholly com- 
posed of aragonite, but some (such as Patella, Fusus, Littorina, and 
Purpura) possess an outer layer of calcite iind an inner layer of 
aragonite. 

11. Cephalopoda . — The shells of Cephalopods appear to be mainly 
composed of aragonite. 


The above-mentioned variations in the chemical composition of the skele- 
ton of calcareous organisms have been shown by Sorby to be associated 
with important differences as to the condition of preservation of these 
skeletons as fossils. It has been shown, namely, that aragonite is rela- 
tively much less stable than calcite. Calcite has no tendency, under any 
natural circumstances, to pass into the condition of aragonite ; aragonite 
very readily passes into the condition of calcite. Hence in the processes 
connected with fossilisation, calcareous skeletons composed of aragonite 
Jire much more liable to undergo alteration, replacement, or even dissolu- 
tion, than are those composed of the more stable calcite. It is for this 
reason that the shells of Gastropods and Lamellibranchs — which arc 
commonly composed entirely of aragonite — are so often found as fossils 
in the condition of mere “ casts,” the original shell having been wholly 
removed by solution, or having been replaced by a pseudomorph com- 
posed of irregularly placed (unoriented) crystals of calcite. For the 
same reason, in cases where the shell consists in part of aragonite and 
in part of calcite, it is common for the aragonite layer to have been re- 
moved, while the calcite layer has been preserved. 


Before leaving the subject of limestones, it may be advisable to 
notice briefly the more important differences as regards chemical 
constitution or minute structure which give rise to special types of 
limestone, and which not infrequently have a palaeontological signifi- 
cance. The differences here specially alluded to may be considered 
under the following heads : — 

(i.) Lithological Nature . — Many of the differences which dis- 
tinguish particular varieties of limestone concern simply the mineral 
nature of the rock, and are of no special importance from a palaeon- 
tological point of view. Thus, many limestones are more or less 
extensively made up of angular quartz-grains embedded in a matrix 
of crystalline calcite (fig. 2, b), the rock becoming an arenaceous lime- 
stone. There are innumerable links, in fact, between what may be 
called a “ calcareous sandstone ” and a true “ limestone ” containing 
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a small number of scattered grains of quartz. In other cases more 
or less silicate of alumina is present, and the rock becomes an argil- 
laceous limestone, passing, in extreme cases, into a “calcareous 
shale.” In other cases, again, the limestone may be more or less 
highly charged with minute particles of carbon, or may be more or 
less impregnated with certain hydrocarbons, the rock becoming a 
carbonaceous limestone or a bituminous limestone, as the case may be. 
The term “marble” is one of no very precise signification, any 
limestone which is sufficiently hard and compact to take a high 
polish being usually spoken of under this name. “ Chalk,” again, 
from a purely lithological point of view, is a soft pulverulent lime- 
stone, but it is occasionally quite hard and compact ; and its truly 
essential characters depend upon its organic structure, which will be 
more fully considered later on. 

(2.) Chemical Constitution . — The most important variation in 
limestones, from a chemical point of view, is established by the 
presence in the rock of more or less carbonate of magnesia. The 
presence of a certain amount of magnesia in a limestone is a very 
common phenomenon, and often only admits of detection by means 
of chemical analysis. Limestones which contain a variable and 
comparatively small amount of carbonate of magnesia are spoken of 
as “ magnesian limestones,” and they often differ little or not at all 
from ordinary limestones in either appearance or structure. Where 
there is a notable proportion of carbonate of magnesia present, the 
limestone often assumes a brownish or yellowish colour, with a 
sandy aspect, while it shows a marked tendency to undergo 
secondary crystallisation. This is showm in some cases by the 
development of a concretionary structure in the rock, the so-called 
“ concretions ” being truly the result of an imperfect form of crystal- 
lisation. Thin sections, also, of such magnesian limestones invari- 
ably show that the rock has undergone more or less extensive re- 
crystallisation, subsequent to consolidation ; and the organic fragments 
originally present in the rock have been thereby more or less largely 
obscured, or, it may be, completely obliterated. Owing, further, to 
the comparative insolubility in water of carbonate of magnesia as 
compared with carbonate of lime, the larger calcareous organisms 
(such as the shells of Molluscs) in the more highly magnesian lime- 
stones have been commonly dissolved out of the rock, and are now 
only represented by casts and moulds. Where the carbonate of 
magnesia is present in a limestone in such quantity as to form with 
the carbonate of lime a true double carbonate, the rock is what is 
strictly called a “ dolomite.” The true dolomites, when examined 
microscopically, are always found to be more or less intensely crys- 
talline. In some cases the recrystallisation to which the rock has 
been subjected subsequent to its original formation has not been 
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sufficient to absolutely destroy any organic remains present in the 
rock. Thus, in the dolomites of the Guelph formation (Silurian) of 
Canada, the presence of fossils can commonly be recognised in thin 
sections, though these have always undergone more or less secondary 
change, and have usually been replaced by calcite or by peroxide of 
iron, or are represented simply by vacant spaces in the rock. On 
the other hand, in many dolomites (fig. i o) secondary crystallisation 
has been as complete as in statuary marble, and any organic remains 
which may have existed in the rock to begin with have been totally 
obliterated 

With regard to the origin of magnesian limestones, it is sufficient 
here to say that those in which magnesia is present in comparatively 
small quantity probably owe their peculiarities to the conditions 
under which they were originally deposited ; and there are even true 
dolomites in which there is ground for thinking that the rock was 



Fig. lo.— Thill .section of doJomite, i 
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Iiiie.s of carbonate of lime. (Original.) 
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able. It will not, therefore, be possible here to do more than glance 
at some of the more salient peculiarities presented by oolitic lime- 
stones. If a thin slice of any ordinary oolitic limestone be examined 
under the microscope, it will be found to exhibit more or less 
numerous rounded or oval grains, of variable size, embedded in a 
matrix of crystalline calcite (fig. ii). Each oolitic grain, or spheroid, 
ordinarily exhibits a more or less obvious structure out of concen- 
trically superimposed layers, each layer being composed of minute 
crystals of calcite arranged in a radiating manner, with their long 
axes perpendicular to the surface. Very commonly there may be 
detected in the centre of the grain a larger or smaller foreign body, 
such as a grain of quartz or a fragment of some calcareous organism, 
which has served as a nucleus round which the spheroid has been 
built up. In other cases, no traces of a foreign nucleus can be re- 
cognised. According to the view usually entertained, oolitic grains 
of the type just described have been produced by “the original 
deposition of calcite round nuclei gently drifted along by currents of 
the ordinary temperature, which caught up more or less of the sur- 
rounding mechanical impurities ” (Sorby). According to this view, 
therefore, the rock was primitively a loosely compacted aggregate of 
oolitic grains, along with entire or fragmentary calcareous organisms, 
and solidification was a secondary process, due to the percola- 
tion through the mass of water charged with carbonate of lime 
in solution, and the consequent precipitation of crystalline calcite 
in all the vacant spaces between the grains. This view, doubtless, 
affords an adequate explanation of the formation of the ordinary 
oolitic limestones. There are, however, cases in which it would 
rather seem that the formation of the oolitic grains has been due to 
secondary crystallisation in an originally normal limestone. Thus, 
in certain limestones some of the oolitic grains have no definite 
boundaries, but consist simply of diffuse radiate crystallisations, 
which may or may not have a central nucleus for their starting-point 
(fig. ii). The structure just alluded to must, however, be carefully 
distinguished from cases in which the oolitic grains have undergone 
recrystallisation at some period posterior to their original formation. 
In this latter case, the grains preserve their outlines, but the primitive 
radiate and concentric structure is more or less completely destroyed, 
and the spheroids consist simply of irregularly placed crystals of 
comparatively large size. 

In all the fossiliferous formations, from the Ordovician onwards, 
oolitic limestones are of common occurrence ^ but they vary con- 
siderably in their more minute characters. In one of the commonest 
varieties of oolitic limestones the grains assume a greatly elongated 
form, when the name of “ spheroids ” is hardly applicable to them. 
Such elongated grains have been sometimes regarded as owing their 
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shape to pressure, but it does not appear that this is an adequate 
explanation, and their mode of origin is still obscure. 

(4.) Superinduced Structure.— Vcitxt are probably no limestones, 
including even those now actually in process of formation, which are 
absolutely free from superinduced structural peculiarities of one kind 
or another. In a general way, these superinduced peculiarities 
depend upon a more or less extensive recrystallisation of portions 
of the rock, it being sometimes the matrix of the limestone which is 
thus affected, sometimes the included fragments, and sometimes 
both In many cases, the secondary crystallisation of a limestone 
may be the result of slow chemical or physical changes, connected 
in the main with the percolation through the rock of water folding 
carbonic acid or other ingredients in solution. As regards the 
organic fragments present in most limestones, these gradual changes 
are doubtless much facilitated by the readiness with which aragonite 
passes into the condition of calcite. As a general rule, however, 
these slow alterations do not affect the structure of the limestone so 
profoundly but that the original constitution of the rock is easily 
recognisable by suitable methods of examination. In many cases, 
on the other hand, and especially among the older limestones of the 
earth’s crust, the rock has undergone changes of a much deeper and 
more far-reaching character than those above alluded to. The most 
prominent of these changes consists in a more or less complete 
crystallisation of the rock, leading to a more or less complete oblit- 
eration of any fossils which it may have contained. The general 
causes which contribute to bring about this thorough crystallisation 
of limestones are heat and pressure, singly or together, combined 
with the action of percolating water, which is rendered chemically 
potent l)y having certain substances dissolved in it. 

That the application of a powerful heat to limestone will cause its 


crystallisation is sufficiently exemplified by the well-known pheno- 
mena observable in a limestone when intersected by an intrusive 
igneous rock. Thus, limestone in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a trap-dyke or a mass of granite is found to have been converted 
into a crystalline marble, in wffiich, as a rule, no traces of organic 
structure can be detected under the microscope. When developed 
upon a larger scale, crystalline limestones are usually found in regions 
which can be shown to have been subjected to powerful earth-move- 
ments, one result of which must have been the application to the 
rocks of the region of intense pressure. Usually greater or less 
elevation of temperature has co-operated with the pressure in pro- 
ducing alterations in the structure of the rocks affected by these 
movements. Speaking generally, therefore, we may regard the 
“ regional ” crystallisation of limestones as due to the application of 
great pressure to deeply buried masses of these rocks, raised to a 
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moderately high temperature and impregnated with water holding 
more or less powerful chemical agents in solution. 

The initial stages of the changes above alluded to can be well 
observed in many of the older limestones, where the rock has been 
subjected to sufficient pressure to produce crushing and cleavage, 
but where crystallisation has been imperfectly or not at all induced. 
Some of such limestones show plain signs of intense pressure in the 
distortion and partial destruction of their contained organic frag- 
ments, as seen in microscopic sections, at the same time that the 
mass of the rock has remained free from crystallisation. In other 
cases, as in some of the Devonian limestones of Devonshire, not 
only are the organic remains in the rock more or less distorted l)y 
pressure, but they have usually undergone recrystallisation, though 
this has not been sufficiently intense to render them unrecognisable. 
The complete development of the changes here in question is seen 
in statuary marble and in the “ metamorphic ” limestones generally, 
where a microscopic examination of the rock shows it to be a mere 
aggregate of variously-sized crystals of carbonate of lime (or, in the 
case of dolomites, of the double carbonate of lime and magnesia), 
all traces of organic structure being entirely obliterated (fig. lo). In 
some instances (as, for example, in the case of the white statuary 
marble of Carrara) it can be shown that such a purely crystalline 
limestone was, to begin with, a quite normal limestone, which was in 
part caught up in the folds of a mountain-chain, and thus subjected 
locally to enormous pressure. In other cases, we have evidence that 
a whole region has been subjected to pow^erful earth-movements, the 
pressure evolved in which has been so intense and so widely diffused 
that no part of the original limestone has preserved its primary 
organic structure. In such cases — as, for example, in the crystal- 
line limestones of the Highlands — adventitious minerals, such as 
serpentine, are commonly developed in the rock, showing that active 
chemical changes have accompanied the mechanical pressure to which 
the rock has been subjected. We must not, however, lose sight of 
the possibility that the “ metamorphic ” limestones of the Archaean 
period (such as the Laurentian limestones of Canada) may ow^e their 
crystalline character and their mineral peculiarities, not to alteration 
subsequent to deposition, but to the conditions under vrhich they 
were originally formed. It is also to be remembered that in some 
cases we meet with beds of granular and crystalline limestone inter- 
calated in a series of more or less completely normal limestones, 
without there being any obvious reason for the difference. In such 
cases, it is probable that the entire series of deposits has been sub- 
jected to pressure, and that, owing to slight peculiarities in mineral 
or chemical constitution, certain bands have undergone crystallisa- 
tion, while others have escaped with nothing more than a certain 
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degree of induration. Indeed, even in a single hand-specimen, it is 
not unusual to find that some portions of the rock have undergone 
complete secondary crystallisation, while others are comparatively 
unchanged. 

Siliceous Organic Rocks . — We have seen that the calcareous or 
lime-containing rocks are the most important group of organic de- 
posits, while the siliceous or flint-containing rocks may be regarded 
as the most important, most typical, and most generally distributed 
of the mechanically formed deposits. We have, however, now briefly 
to consider certain deposits which are more or less completely formed 
of flint, but which nevertheless are essentially organic in their origin. 

Silica is probably invariably held in solution in small quantity in 
natural waters, whether these l)e fresh or salt. Small as is the quan- 
tity of silica dissolved by rivers or by the sea, there is sufficient of 
it to supply material for the flinty skeletons of innumerable organ- 
isms, both animal and vegetable; and the accumulation of such 
skeletons may, under favourable conditions, give rise to very con- 
siderable deposits of siliceous matter. The two principal groups of 
animals which secrete a siliceous skeleton, and may thus produce 
deposits of silica, are certain forms of the Sponges and the minute 
organisms known as the Polycystina. In a very large number of 
Sponges, the skeleton consists of variously shaped needles or ‘‘ spi- 
cules ” of flint, sometimes detached and entirely separate, at other 
times more or less closely united with one another. The accumu- 
lation of these spicules at the bottom of the sea may give rise to 
extensive siliceous deposits, such as have been described by Dr 
Hinde as occurring in the Lower and Upper (ireensand of Britain. 

In some cases the skeletal structures of Sponges which have been 
accumulated to form deposits such as those above alluded to, have 
undergone comparatively little change, and their presence can be 
readily recognised. In other cases, however, these siliceous struc- 
tures have undergone much alteration, and their existence cannot be 
demonstrated without difficulty. It is known, namely, that there is 
a marked difference as regards relative solubility in water between 
ordinary crystalline quartz, on the one hand, and the peculiar form 
of silica which occurs in the skeletons of animals and plants, on the 
other hand. Quartz is relatively a very stable substance, and it is 
only in highly heated waters, containing in solution such ingredients 
as the alkaline carbonates (as, for example, in the w^aters of certain 
hot springs), that quartz is ever found to be dissolved in large quan- 
tity. On the other hand, the silica 'which forms the skeleton of flint- 
secreting animals and plants exists under a peculiar modification 
— as “amorphous” or “colloidal” silica — which is comparatively 
unstable, and, under suitable conditions, freely soluble in water. 
Hence, siliceous deposits formed by the accumulation of the flinty 
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skeletons of animals and' plants are very liable to be affected by 
secondary changes, chiefly due to the percolation of water through- 
out their mass. As the main result of these changes, the siliceous 
skeletons become more or less extensively dissolved, the percolating 
water becoming thus charged with a larger or smaller amount of 
silica in solution. This dissolved silica is ultimately redeposited in 
the solid form, having, however, now lost its organic structure. By 
this partial solution of the skeletons of siliceous organisms, and the 
subsequent precipitation of the dissolved silica thus obtained, we 
may explain the common presence of nodules or beds of “ flint ” or 
“ chert ” in many of the great geological formations. This subject 
will, however, be treated of in greater detail in connection with the 
palaeontological history of the Sponges. 

The Polycystina are minute organisms belonging to the Protozoa, 
and nearly related to the Foraminifera, from which they differ, 
among other characters, by the fact that they secrete a “ test ” or 
skeleton of flint instead of one composed of lime. 7 'he Polycystina 
have a wide distribution in our present seas, and their skeletons are 
very generally recognisable, in greater or less numbers, in the deep- 
sea muds of the great oceans, being easily recognised by their 
exquisite shape, their glassy transparency, the general presence of 
longer or shorter spines, and the sieve-like perforations in their walls. 
In many places, in fact, especially in the colder portions of the great 
oceans, or at very great depths, the “ (xlobigerina ooze ” disappears, 
and its place is taken by a “ Radiolarian ooze ” composed almost 
wholly of the shells of Polycystina. Similar deposits, made up of 
the flinty skeletons of these Radiolarians, have been formed at pre- 
vious periods of the earth’s history, and now form part of the earth’s 
crust. The two most famous of these deposits occur in Barbados 
and in the Nicobar Islands, the former being well known to workers 
with the microscope as the ‘‘ Barbados earth” (fig. 12). 

In addition to flint-producing animals, we have also the great 
group of fresh -water and marine microscopic plants known as 
Diatoms, which likewise secrete a siliceous skeleton, often of great 
beauty. The skeletons of Diatoms are found abundantly at the 
present day in lake-deposits, guano, the silt of estuaries, and in the 
mud which covers many parts of the sea-bottom ; they have been 
detected in strata of great age ; and in spite of their microscopic 
dimensions, they have not uncommonly accumulated to form de- 
posits of great thickness, and of considerable superficial extent. 
Thus the celebrated deposit of “ tripoli ” (“ Polir-schiefer ”) of 
Bohemia, largely worked as polishing-powder, is composed wholly, 
or almost wholly, of the flinty cases of Diatoms, of which it is cal- 
culated that no less than forty-one thousand millions go to make up 
a single cubic inch of stone. Another celebrated deposit is the so- 
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called “Infusorial earth” of Richmond in Virginia (fig. 13), where 
there is a stratum, in places thirty feet thick, composed almost 
entirely of the microscopic shells of Diatoms. 

In addition to deposits formed of flint itself, there are other 
siliceous deposits formed by certain silicates^ and also of organic 



Fig. 12. — Shells of Polycystina from 
“ Barbados earth ” ; greatly magnified. 
(Original.) 



Fig. 13. — Cases of Diatoms in the Rich- 
mond “ Infusorial earth ” ; highly magni- 
fied. (Original.) 


origin. It has been shown, namely — by observations carried out 
in our present seas — that the shells of Forammifera are liable to 
become completely infiltrated by silicates (such as “ glauconite,” or 
silicate of iron and potash). Should the actual calcareous shell 
become dissolved away subsequent to this infiltration — as is also 
liable to occur — then, in place of the shells of the Fora/ninifera, wc 
get a corre.sponding number of green .sandy grains of glauconite, each 
grain being the cas/ of a single shell. It has thus been shown by Dr 
W. B. Carpenter that the green sand found covering the sea-bottom 
in certain localities (as found by the Challenger expedition along the 
line of the Agulhas current) is really organic, and is composed of 
casts of the shells of Fonwiinifera. Long before these observations 
had been made, it had been shown by Professor Ehrenberg that the 
green sands of various geological formations are often composed in 
part of the internal casts of the shells of Foraminifera ; and we have 
thus another and a very interesting example how rock-deposits of 
considerable extent and of geological importance can be built up by 
the operation of the minutest living being.s. 

Carbonaceous Deposits, — It only remains in connection with the 
general subject of the organically formed rocks to shortly consider 
the rock-deposits in which carbon is found to be present in greater 
or less quantity. In the great majority of cases w^here rocks are 
found to contain carbon or carbonaceous matter, it can be stated 
with certainty that this substance is of organic origin, though it is 
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not necessarily derived from vegetables. Carbon derived from the 
decomposition of animal bodies is not uncommon ; though it never 
occurs in such quantity from this source as it may do when it is 
derived from plants. Thus, many limestones are more or less highly 
bituminous ; the celebrated siliceous flags or so-called “ bituminous 
schists” of Caithness are impregnated with oily matter apparently 
derived from the decomposition of the numerous fishes embedded in 
them ; Silurian shales containing Graptolites, but destitute of plants, 
are not uncommonly “ anthracitic,” and contain a small percentage 
of carbon derived from the decay of these zoophytes ; whilst the 
petroleum so largely worked in North America has not improbably 
an animal origin. That the fatty compounds present in animal 
bodies should more or less extensively impregnate fossiliferous rock- 
masses, is only what might be expected ; but the great bulk of the 
carbon which exists stored up in the earth^s crust is derived from 
plants ; and the form in which it principally presents itself is that of 
rt?a/. We shall have to speak again, and at greater length, of coal, 
and it is sufficient to say here that all the true coals, anthracites, and 
lignites, are of organic origin, and consist principally of the remains 
of plants in a more or less altered condition. The bituminous shales 
which are found so commonly associated with beds of coal, also derive 
their carbon primarily from plants ; and the same is certainly, or 
probably, the case with similar shales which are knowm to occur in 
formations younger than the Carboniferous. Lastly, carbon may 
occur as a conspicuous constituent of rock-masses in the form of 
graphite or black-lead. In’ this form it occurs in the shape of detached 
scales, or of veins or strings, or sometimes of regular layers ; and 
there can be little doubt that in some instances it has an organic 
origin, though this is not capable of direct proof. When present, 
at any rate, in quantity, and in the form of layers associated \vith 
stratified rocks, as is sometimes the case in the Laurentian formation, 
there seems to be considerable probability in the hypothesis which 
w^ould regard it as primarily of organic origin and as of the nature of 
an altered coal. 
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SUCCESSION OF FORMATIONS— CONTEMPORANEITY 
OF STRATA— GEOLOGICAL CONTINUITY. 

Different Ages of the Aqueous Rocks. 

The two principal tests by which the age of any particular bed, or 
group of beds, may be determined, are superposition and organic 
remains — a third test being sometimes afforded by mineral char- 
acters. The first and most obvious test of the age of any aqueous 
rock is its relative position to other rocks. Any bed or set of beds 
of sedimentary origin is obviously and necessarily older than all the 
strata which surmount it, and younger than all those upon >vhich it 
rests. It is to be remembered, however, that superposition can at 
best give us but the relative age of a bed as compared w^ith other 
beds of the same region. It cannot give us the absolute age of any 
bed ; and if we are ignorant of the age of any of the beds w'ith w^hich 
we may be dealing, w^e have to appeal to other tests to learn more 
than the mere order of succession in the particular region under 
examination. Moreover, deposits formed in isolated basins, and 
not in an area of continuous sedimentation, have necessarily no 
stratigraphical relations to deposits laid down in other areas, and 
their age can only be determined by palaeontological tests. This 
difficulty, as pointed out by Professor C. A. White, is enhanced 
when such isolated sediments have been produced within inland 
fresh w^aters ; since such sediments, from their mode of formation, 
can have no place in any observed order of superposition of marine 
deposits, and would, in addition, necessarily contain wholly different 
fossils as compared with beds laid down in the sea. 

The second, and in the long-run more valuable, test of the age 
of the different sedimentary beds, is that afforded by their organic 
remains. Still, this test is also by no means universally applicable, 
nor in all cases absolutely conclusive. Many aqueous rocks are 
unfossiliferous through a thickness of hundreds, or even thousands, 
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of feet of little altered sediments ; and even amongst beds which do 
contain fossils, w^e often meet with strata of a few feet or yards in 
thickness, which are wholly destitute of any traces of life. Many 
fossils, again, range vertically through many groups of strata, and in 
some cases even through several formations. Such fossils, there- 
fore, if occurring by themselves, or considered apart from other 
associated organisms, are not conclusive as to the age of any par- 
ticular set of beds. As the result, how^ever, of combined palaeonto- 
logical and geological researches, it is now possible for us to divide 
the entire series of stratified deposits in any given region into a 
number of definite rock-groups or formations, each of which is 
characterised by possessing an assemblage of organic remains which 
do not occur in association in any other formation. Such an 
assemblage of fossils, characteristic of any given formation, repre- 
sents the life of the particular period in which the formation was 
deposited. It follows from this, that w'henever w'e can get a group 
or collection of fossils from any particular bed or set of beds, there 
is rarely any difficulty in determining, as regards the particular region 
under examination, the precise geological horizon of the beds in 
which the fossils occur. 

With certain limitations, however, we may go much further than 
this. Not only are the great formations characterised by special and 
characteristic assemblages of animals and plants ; but, in a general 
w-ay, each subdivision of each formation has its own peculiar fossils, 
l)y which it may be recognised by a skilled worker in palaeontology. 
Whenever, for instance, we meet in Britain with the fossils known as 
Ciraptolites, we may be sure that we are dealing with Cambrian, 
Ordovician, or Silurian rocks. We may, however, go much further 
than this. If the Graptolites belong to certain genera, we may be 
sure that w^e are dealing with Ordovician rocks. Furthermore, if 
certain special forms are present, we may be even able to say to 
what exact part or subdivision of the Ordovician series they belong. 

All these conclusions, however, would have to be accompanied 
by a tacit but well-understood reservation. No Graptolites have 
ever been found in Britain out of rocks known upon other grounds 
to belong to one or other of the three formations above mentioned ; 
but there is no reason wffiy they might not at any time be found in 
younger deposits. In the same way, the species and genera which 
we now regard as characteristic of the Ordovician, might at any 
time be found to have survived into the Silurian period. We 
should never forget, therefore, in determining the age of a rock by 
palaeontological evidence only, that w^e are always reasoning upon 
generalisations which are the result of experience alone, and which 
may at any time be overthrown by fresh discoveries. 

There is, moreover, another important principle to take into 
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account in considering the value of fossils as tests of the age of 
strata. Within a given area of such dimensions that we may sup- 
pose it to have formed a single life-province, we shall undoubtedly 
find that there is a recognisable succession of life-forms, so that 
particular groups of rocks may be safely assigned, on the strength 
of their contained fossils, to fixed places in the geological series, and 
a definite chronological succession of the strata may thus be estab- 
lished for the region examined. When we come, however, to com- 
pare together the successive life-forms of widely remote areas, which 
must be supposed to have always belonged to different life-provinces, 
we cannot expect to find anything like a precise identity. We 
shall probably be able to establish a general correspondence or 
analogy, sufficient to establish a general parallelism of the successive 
groups of strata in the two regions compared ; but it can only be in 
exceptional circumstances that the fauna of a particular series of l)eds 
in one region can possibly be largely identical with that of a coeval 
series in a widely distant region. This principle is sufficiently estab- 
lished by the simple consideration that the assemblages of animals 
now existing simultaneously in different regions are so unlike each 
other that we can by their means divide the earth’s surface into a 
number of definitely bounded “ zoological provinces,” and that there 
is every reason to suppose that similar life-provinces have existed in 
all the great geological periods of which the palaeontological history 
has been preserved. If, on the other hand, we were to find that 
the rocks deposited in any particular period of the earth’s history con- 
tained absolutely identical fossils in all parts of the world, we should 
be forced to conclude that during that period there were no “ zoologi- 
cal provinces ” developed, but that the entire terrestrial surface con- 
stituted a single vast life-province inhabited by the same kinds of 
animals and plants. Nothing that we have of actual evidence, de- 
rived either from the past or the present, would, however, support 
such a supposition ; but this point will be more clearly brought out 
in dealing with the “ contemporaneity ” of strata in different regions. 

General Chronological Succession of the 
Stratified Rocks. 

As the result of observations made upon the superposition of 
rocks in different regions, from their mineral characters, and from 
their included fossils, geologists have been able to divide the series 
of the stratified rocks into a number of different divisions or “ rock- 
systems,” each characterised, in any given region, by a general 
uniformity of mineral composition and by a special and peculiar 
assemblage of life for ms,, and each representing a “period” in the 
earth’s history. In every country in the world that has been geo- 
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logically investigated, such a chronological succession of the stratified 
rocks has been established, but the order of succession is not neces- 
sarily identical even in regions geographically close together. On 
the contrary, as above pointed out, a comparison of the succession of 
the stratified deposits in two regions widely remote from one another 
in space will show that, though a general parallelism will exist, the 
corresponding rock -groups in the two regions will not contain 
absolutely identical fossils, and that certain rock-groups which are 
present in one region are absent in the other. In no one region, 
therefore, do we meet with an absolutely complete and continuous 
succession of stratified rock-groups, nor could such ever have been 
laid down except in a region which had been continuously beneath 
the sea and constantly the .seat of sedimentation since the beginning 
of geological time. At all times of which we have geological rec- 
ord, the earth’s surface has, however, consisted partly of dry land 
and partly of sea, and the terrestrial and marine areas have simply 
undergone displacement and have been changed in position from 
time to time. During each successive epoch, therefore, certain areas 
have been the seat of sedimentation, while others have been dry land ; 
but the dry land of one period may become the sea of the next, and 
vice versa, and sedimentation is thus transferred in the course of ages 
from one place to another. Hence when we meet with a stratified 
deposit in one region (A) which has no representative in an adjoin- 
ing region (B), we know that one or other of two things has occurred. 
In the first place, B may have been dry land while A was beneath 
the ocean. In that case, the mis.sing deposit was never laid down in 
B at all. Or, in the second place, both of the areas may have been 
under the sea simultaneously, and the deposit in question may have 
l)een originally laid down in both ; but A may have remained con- 
tinuously under water, while B may have been elevated to form dry 
land, undergoing in process of elevation sufficient denudation to 
destroy the deposit in question. 

By a comparison of many different areas, geologists have been en- 
abled to frame a general order of succession of the stratified rocks, 
which, though based originally upon the facts observed in Europe, is 
nevertheless, in its main outlines, applicable to other and widely 
distant regions. This general succession is diagrammatically shown 
in the annexed ideal section of the crust of the earth. The most 
ancient of all the stratified rocks are more or less intensely crystalline 
in character, and no undoubted fossils have hitherto been detected 
in them. They are grouped together under the general name of the 
Archcean rocks, and comprise several rock-systems, of which the best 
established is the Laurentian series of North America and of Europe. 
All the rock-groups above the Archaean are more or less richly 
fossiliferous, and are divided into three main “ groups,” each com- 
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Ideal Section of the Crust of the Earth. 

Fig. 14. 

Quaternary and Recent. 
l*liocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. 

Cretaceous. 

Oolitic or Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian, or Old Red Sandstone. 

Ordovician and Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

Iluronian. 

Laurentian. 



prising several smaller divisions or “ systems.” The oldest group 
comprises the Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, Carbonif- 
erous, and Permian “ systems,” which are spoken of as the Primary 
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or Palceozoic rocks (Gr. palaios, ancient ; zoe, life), because of the 
wide divergence of their animals and plants from any now existing 
upon the globe. The Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems are 
grouped together as the Secondary or Mesozoic formations (Gr. mesos, 
intermediate ; zoe, life), because their organic remains are interme- 
diate between those of the Palaeozoic period, and those of more 
modern strata. The Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene 
rocks are grouped together under the head of Tertiary or Kainozoic 
rocks (Gr. kainos^ new ; zoe, life), because the fossil animals and 
plants which they contain approximate in character to those now 
existing upon the globe. 

According to the recommendations of the International Geological 
Congress, the following names should be employed for the larger and 
smaller divisions of the stratified rocks and the time-divisions to which 
these correspond, the terms being arranged in order of their compre- 
hensiveness. 


Divisions of sedimentary 
formations (“ terranes ”). 
Group. 

System. 

Scries (or Section). 
Stage (or Beds). 


Corresponding chrono- 
logical terms. 

Era. 

Period. 

Epoch. 

Age. 


The term “ formation,” very commonly employed by British geologists, 
is perhaps best retained as a loose general term to indicate any set of 
beds, large or small, which have some common characteristic, either as 
to mineral nature or fossil contents, or as to the mode in which the de- 
posit has been formed. If used in a definite sense, it should be employed 
with reference to the mode of forimition or the lithological nature of the 
rocks; so that we may suitably speak of the “Chalk Formation,” or 
the “Coal Formation,” or of a “marine formation,” or a “lacustrine 
formation.” 


The following table exhibits the great geological “systems,” as 
developed in Europe, in chronological order, beginning with the 
youngest, the more important and typical British representatives of 
each being likewise mentioned : — 


General Cla.ssification of Post-Arch^ean Fossiliferous 
Deposits. 

Recent Formations. — Deposits now in process of formation 
in seas, rivers, and lakes, and on land, such as the sands and 
muds of shallow seas, modern calcareous deposits like shell- 
beds, coral-reefs, &c., deep-sea muds, shell -marls, river- 
gravels, peat-mosses, &c. 

Quaternary or Pleistocene Formations. — Post-glacial, 
Glacial, and Pre-glacial deposits, in which the Molluscs be- 
long to existing species, but some of the Mammals are refer- 
able to extinct forms. Often grouped with the preceding 
under the general name of the “ Post-tertiary deposits.” 




Paleozoic Group. Mesozoic or Secondary Group. 
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Pliocene Sy.stem. —(British representatives, the Norwich 
Crag, and the Red and White Crags of Suffolk.) 

Miocene System. — (The Upper Miocene or “F'alunian” 
series and the Middle Miocene or “Mayencian” series are 
wanting or doubtfully represented in Britain. The Lower 
Miocene series is often grouped with the Upper Eocene 
series as a separate system, under the name of Oligocene^ 
represented in Britain by the Hempstead, Bembridge, 
Osborne, and Headon beds.) 

Eocene System.— (British representatives, the Barton Clay, 
Bagshot and Bracklesham beds, London Clay, Thanet 
Sands, &c.) 


6. Cretaceous System. — (British representatives, the Chalk, 

the Upper Greensand, the Gault, the Lower Greensand, and 
the Wealden Clays and Hastings Sand. The Lower Green- 
sand and Wealden scries are commonly grouped together 
as the “ Neocomian ” series.) 

7. Jurassic SYwStem. — (British representatives, the Purbeck 

beds, Portland beds, Kimeridge Clay, Coral Rag, Oxford 
Clay, Cornbrash and Forest Marble, Great Oolite, Stones- 
field Slate, Fuller’s Earth, Inferior Oolite, and Lias.) 

8. Triassic System. — (The uppermost Triassic or “ Rhjetic ” 

beds are feebly represented in Britain by the Penarth beds 
and White Lias, and the “ Keuper ” and “ Bunter Sand- 
stein” of the continent of Europe have corresponding 
British representatives. The great marine division of the 
“ Muschelkalk,” which is largely represented in the Trias 
of Germany, is not developed in Britain.) 


' 9. Dyas or Permian System. — (The deposits included under 
this name are more extensively developed in the European 
area than they are known to be in any other region, and it 
is doubtful if they can be regarded as a distinct “ system.” 
The chief British representatives of the Permian rocks are 
the Marl-slate and Magnesian Limestone, or “Zechstein,” 
and the Penrith Sandstones or “ Rothtodtliegcndes.”) 

10. Carboniferous Sy.stem.— (British representatives, the Coal- 
measures, the Millstone Grit series ; the Yoredale series, 
the Scar - limestone series, and the Tuedian or Cement- 
limestone series.) 

^ II. Devonian System. — (The Devonian rocks of Devonshire 
are marine, and contain representatives of the Lower, Mid- 
dle, and Upper Devonian of the continent of Europe. The 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and of South-Western Eng- 
land and Wales was perhaps deposited in inland waters.) 

12. Silurian Sy.stem. — (British representatives, the Ludlow 

series, Wenlock series, and May Hill series.) 

13. Ordovician System. — (British representatives, the Bala 

series, the Llandeilo series, and the Arenig series.) 

14. Cambrian System. — (British representatives, the Tremadoc 

series, the Lingula Flag series, the Menevian series, and the 
\ Harlech series.) 
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PALiEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN STRATIGRAPHICAL GeOLOGY. 

As regards the division of the entire series of stratified deposits 
into the above enumerated primary “ systems,” the value of palaeon- 
tological evidence has never been disputed. In any given country, 
it would be possible, undoubtedly, to determine the order and rela- 
tive succession of the great formations, to some extent at any rate, 
by a mere appeal to the mineral character and order of superposition 
of the rocks themselves ; but it is perfectly clear that this method of 
procedure would necessarily break down totally the moment we came 
to try and determine which were the corresponding formations in 
some far-distant region. By the stratigraphical evidence alone we 
could determine the relative position and age, for example, of the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous systems in Britain; but it 
would be an entire impossibility to identify these same systems, 
say in North America, except- by means of the fossils which they 
contain. So far, then, as this goes, no question has ever been 
raised as to the value and powers of Palaeontology ; but when we 
come to consider the minor rock-groups included in these systems, 
we find much difference of opinion as to the extent to which the 
evidence of the fossils is available in determining stratigraphical hori- 
zons. Part of this difference of opinion is due to imperfect acquaint- 
ance on the part of stratigraphical geologists with the methods of 
palaeontological inquiry, and needs no discussion here ; but part is 
well founded, and either arises from actual defects in the modes of 
research employed by palaeontologists, or is due to the fact that the 
conditions under whicli different systems, or different portions of the 
same system, have been deposited have not been identical, and that 
conclusions which might be well founded in one case might be found 
to break down in another apparently similar case. To both of these 
points a brief consideration may be given. 

As regards imperfections in the methods of palaeontological re- 
search, by far the most important arises from the fact that too 
much weight has been attached by observers, especially in the earlier 
periods of the science, to the age of the rocks in which any given 
fossil occurred. So long as the opinion was current that fossils occur- 
ring in different formations were necessarily different, it followed of 
necessity that the smallest and most trivial varietal, or even indi- 
vidual, peculiarities of form or structure were considered as sufficient 
to establish specific distinction. At present, however, palaeontolo- 
gists are tolerably agreed that the mere fact of a difference of physi- 
cal position, and consequently of age, ought not to be taken into 
account in considering the true affinities and systematic position of 
a fossil. At the same time it is, for many reasons, most important 
that palaeontologists should have a general personal acquaintance 
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with the rocks in which occur any fossils that they may have to 
examine and describe ; and many errors have arisen from the 
neglect of this sound rule. 

Again, it is now clearly recognised that in any comparison between 
two sets of beds by means of their fossils, with a view of ascertain- 
ing their relative age, it is essential to take into account the condi- 
tions under which the deposits in question were formed. Thus, two 
marine deposits, both accumulated in shallow water, can be fairly 
and fully compared with one another, but they can only be imperfectly 
compared with a deposit formed in a deep sea, and they cannot 
be compared at all with deposits vrhich have been formed in inland 
fresh w'aters or on land. Hence we find that palaeontologists have 
differed, and still differ, widely with regard to the relative value as 
tests of the age of strata, to be assigned to different classes of fossils. 
In certain cases — some of which will be more fully referred to sub- 
sequently — a different age would be assigned to a group of beds on 
the strength of its vegetable remains to that which would be deduced 
from a study of the animal fossils of the same or of associated beds. 
Or, the marine Invertebrate fossils in some cases may point to one 
age for the beds, while the remains of Vertebrates indicate another. 
Such cases must be dealt with on the following general principle : — 

Deposits containing numerous land-plants or the bones of terres- 
trial Vertebrates are mostly estuarine, lacustrine, or fluviatile in 
origin, though in some cases they have l)een formed on land. On 
the other hand, deposits containing marine Invertebrates have been 
laid down in the sea itself, for the most part at moderate depths. 
There is, however,, absolutely no reason for thinking that the succes- 
sion of life as regards the land-plants and land-animals of any given 
region has been in any way parallel with the evolution of the marine 
animals of the seas of the same region. The evolution of the ter- 
restrial organisms may have been much more rapid or much slower 
than that of the marine forms. Hence, it is quite possible that the 
land-plants and land-animals which are regarded as characteristic of 
a particular geological period, may be found coexisting with marine 
animals which are considered to characterise a different geological 
period. If, however, we take the stratified formations as a whole, 
we find that it is in the main by means of their marine faunae that 
their relative age has been determined, the reason of this being the 
obvious one that the great majority of stratified deposits have been 
laid down in the sea, and the record of the succession of terrestrial 
organisms in time is a very incomplete one. The general chrono- 
logical standard, as based upon palaeontological evidence, is, there- 
fore, founded mainly on the results afforded by the marine Inverte- 
brates. In those cases, therefore, in which the marine deposits of a 
given series of beds would indicate through their Invertebrate fossils 
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a particular stage in chronological succession, while the fresh-water or 
terrestrial deposits of the same series through their vegetable remains 
would indicate another, it is to the former that we should give the 
precedence as determining the age of the entire series. Such cases 
are sometimes spoken of as instances of “ homotaxis,” but this is not 
strictly so. In the particular cases here in question, two sets of beds, 
which may have been formed contemporaneously, are found to con- 
tain fossils of apparently different geological ages, in consequence of 
the fact that the beds have been formed under different conditions, the 
one containing the remains of land-plants, and the other the remains 
of marine Invertebrates. The apparent difference of age is due to 
the fact that the evolution of the land-flora in the particular region 
where the beds are found has not been parallel with that of the 
marine fauna of the same region. On the other hand, “ homo- 
taxial ” deposits, properly so called, are deposits which have been 
formed during the same geological period, and have been laid down 
under similar conditions, thus coming to contain similar classes of 
fossils, but which have been formed in regions very far apart. The 
similarity, or identity, of the fossils in the two sets of beds proves 
them to belong to the same general period ; but their geographical 
remoteness is a proof that they were formed at different stages of 
this period, and that they were not precisely identical. Together 
with the similarity of certain types of life in “ homotaxial ” beds, 
there is found a dissimilarity as regards other types, this being a 
consequence of the fact that the tw^o sets of beds have been formed 
in widely distant areas, and therefore in distinct zoological provinces. 
In other words, the dissimilarity in the fossils in “ homotaxial ” beds, 
in the strict sense of the term, is dependent on the distance in space 
of the beds, and is not due to difference of origin. 

An excellent concrete example of the above general principle is afforded 
by the so-called “Dakota Beds” of North America. These are largely 
developed in the basin of the Upper Missouri, are mainly of brackish- 
water or fresh-water origin, and contain a series of plant-remains the 
general aspect of which is clearly Tertiary. If judged, therefore, by 
purely paUeobotanical evidence, the “ D.akota Beds ” would be assigned 
to the Eocene system. The “ Dakota Beds ” are, however, overlain by 
some thousands of feet of stratigraphically younger deposits charged 
with marine fossils of Cretaceous type. Judged, therefore, by a palaeo- 
zoological standard, the “Dakota Beds” must be assigned to the Cre- 
taceous period. The explanation of this discrepancy in the age of the 
beds as deduced from the plants and animals respectively is apparently 
twofold. On the one hand, the “ Dakota Beds ” arc mainly of fresh- 
water origin, whereas the strata by which they are surmounted were laid 
down in the sea. On the other hand, we must suppose that the Tertiar}^ 
flora had been introduced into the American area at a time when the 
seas of the same area were still tenanted by the characteristic animals of 
the Cretaceous period, and that the latter were not replaced by the ani- 
mals distinctive of the Tertiary period until long after the land-vegeta- 
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tion had assumed the Kainozoic facies. That the “ Dakota Beds ” are 
truly of Cretaceous age is further shown by the fact that part of the series 
is marine in origin, and that in it are met with the remains of such 
characteristic Cretaceous types of Invertebrates as Ammonites and 
Belemnites. 


A somewhat more complicated case is that of the so-called “ Laramie 
Beds,” or “ Lignitic Series,” of North America. These constitute a series 
of beds, of some thousands of feet in thickness, which repose upon strata 
with marine fossils of unquestionable Cretaceous type, and are unconform- 
iihly surmounted by strata containing equally unquestionable marine 
Tertiary (Eocene) fossils. The ** Laramie Beds ” are admittedly of purely 
inland origin, and were probably laid down in a vast brackish-water lake. 
The Invertebrate fossils which they contain consist almost wholly of 
brackish-water, fresh-water, and terrestrial Molluscs, and the characters 
of these are such that they do not afford a decisive test of the age of the 
series. The remaining fossils are mostly those of land-plants or of ter- 
restrial Vertebrates, and the evidence as to age yielded by these respec- 
tively is discrepant, the vegetable remains being of distinctly Tertiary^ type, 
while the Vertebrates belong to the characteristic Mesozoic group of the 
When we consider, however, that the evidence 
afforded by the “ Dakota Beds ” and the strata overlying these renders 
It certain that the Tertiary vegetation had been introduced into America 
at a time when the marine Invertebrates of the Cretaceous period still 
existed in full force, we cannot attach much value to the plant-remains 
of the Laramie Group ” as indicating a reference of these strata to the 
Tertiary penod. Adding to this consideration the presence of such 
characteristic Cretaceous Vertebrates as the Dinosaurs, and the further 
fact that the Laramie beds are surmounted unconformably by beds of 
unequivocal Eocene age, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that 
these disputed strata are either truly of Cretaceous age, or that they 
form a transitional group between the Cretaceous and the Tertiary 
systems. - 


A good exa^Ie in the European area of the contradictory evidence 

of fossils as tests of age is afforded 
by the Fikenni IJeds of Attica. These beds contain an abundance of 
the remains of terrestrial Maininals, which have generally been rejfarded 
fi.M “ Miocene type; and on the strength of this the 

likenniBeds have been referred to the Upper Miocene period. The 

mammaliferous clays of Tikenni repose, however, upon strata containing 
iranne Molluscs of unquestionable Pliocene type. The explanation of 
this appears to be, that the terrestrial Mammals of the Miocene period 
had persisted unchanged in the south-east of Europe, while the Miocene 
Mollusca of the Mediterranean had been replaced by the later Pliocene 
forms. Since it is by the marine Invertebrates that the age of strata can 

reliably judged, we are thus bound to refer 
the Pikermi Beds ” to the Pliocene period. 


Contemporaneity and Homotaxis. 

The discovery of the use of fossils as tests of the age of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, and the recognition of the fact that by their means 
a chronological succession of the stratified deposits of any particular 
region could be established, constituted great advances in geological 
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science, as also in Palaeontology itself, but they led at first to erron- 
eous generalisations. When it had been clearly established that 
particular groups of strata in Europe were characterised by particular 
assemblages of animals and plants, it was, not unnaturally, concluded 
that similar or identical assemblages of organisms would be found to 
characterise corresponding groups of strata all over the world. This 
led to the idea that the successive faunae and florae observable in the 
area first examined had been universally distributed over the whole 
y[lobe ; from which followed the old catastrophistic view that the 
close of each geological period had been signalised by a more or less 
complete extinction of the animals and plants then in existence, and 
that a new fauna and flora had been introduced at the commence- 
ment of each succeeding period. 

It is, however, now universally admitted that in nature the chron- 
ological succession of the rocks, as determined by fossil remains, is 
local and not universal — in the sense that the precise order of phen- 
omena must necessarily have differed in different regions. That this 
must be so is proved by the existence at the present day of “ zoolog- 
ical provinces ” ; by the fact that dry land and sea must always have 
existed since the beginning of Palaeozoic time at any rate, and that 
sedimentation can, therefore, never have been universal ; and by the 
certainty that the sedimentary depo.sits now in process of formation, 
and therefore necessarily coeval, contain the remains of dissimilar 
groups of animals and plants. 

In view of these considerations, it is necessary to consider what 
precise significance is to be attached to the term “ contemporaneous ” 
as applied to different groups of strata. AVhen groups of beds in 
different parts of the earth’s surface, however widely separated from 
one another, contain the same fossils, or rather an assemblage of 
fossils in which many identical or closely allied species occur, they 
are generally .said to be “ contemporaneous ” — that is to say, they 
are ordinarily supposed to belong to the same geological period, and 
to have been formed at the same time in the history of the earth. 
They would therefore be ordinarily regarded as “ geological equiva- 
lents,” and would be classed as Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and so on. The use of the temi “ contemporaneous ” in the above 
comprehensive sense cannot, however, be accepted without serious 
cjualification. Within the limits of a single geographical area of 
moderate size, beds containing identical, or nearly identical, fossils, 
may doubtless be safely regarded as strictly “ contemporaneous,” since 
there is no reason why such should not have been deposited within 
one ocean, and during a single geological period. When, on the 
other hand, we find precisely identical or even representative species 
of fossils in beds which are very widely removed from one another 
geographically, there is a presumption that such beds are not exactly 
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contemporaneous, but that they succeeded each other in point of 
time, though not necessarily by any very long interval geologically 
speaking. The general ground for this presumption is the readily 
intelligible one that such beds, if sufficiently far apart, must have 
been deposited in different oceans, but that we cannot suppose that 
any given species could have been developed to begin with in more 
than one ocean. When, therefore, we find identical species in strata 
in two widely remote areas, we are forced to conclude that these 
species must have appeared sooner in one area than in the other, 
and that the one set of strata must be later than the other, if by no 
more than the time required for the migration of these species from 
their original area to the other. 

Most of the facts bearing upon this question may be elicited by a 
consideration of such a well-known and widely extended group of 
deposits as the marine division of the Carboniferous system, of which 
the chief member is the Carboniferous Limestone. This group of 
deposits is more or less extensively developed in regions as remote 
from one another as Europe, Central Asia, China, Japan, Australia, 
South America, and North America ; and it is characterised by an 
assemblage of distinctive fossils, among which certain species of 
Brachiopods are specially noteworthy. Not only are the Carboniferous 
Brachiopods in these widely distant areas referable to the same genera 
{Producta^ Athyris^ Strcptorhyptchus^ &c.), but identical species are in 
some cases found to range over the greater part of the vast area 
occupied by these deposits.^ Now, if we believe that the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks in all these widely distant regions were “ con- 
temporaneous,’^ in the sense that they were deposited at precisely 
the same time, we should be compelled to admit the existence during 
Carboniferous time of an ocean embracing all these points, and, in 
spite of its enormous extent, so uniform in temperature, depth, and 
the other conditions of marine life, that organisms either the same, 
or very nearly the same, inhabited it from end to end. We can, 
however, point to no such uniformity of conditions and consequent 
uniformity of life over any such vast area at the present day; and we 
have, therefore, no right to assume that this is the true explanation 
of the facts. Moreover, all that we know of the geographical distri- 
bution of recent organisms would prove that these identical species 
cannot have l)een produced simultaneously in all the areas where 
their remains are now found, but that they must have been dispersed 

^ Among the commoner and more characteristic types of Brachiopods found in 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Europe, Producta semireticulata^ P. longispina^ 
P, CKuleata^ P. costata^ and Sireptorhynchtis crenistria occur, along with other 
European forms, in the Carboniferous rocks of China (Kayser). All these species, 
with the exception of P. costata^ have been identified in the Carboniferous deposits 
of Australia and India ; and all of them occur, with various other European 
types, in the Lower Carboniferous rocks of North America. 
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from one or other of these areas, or from some point still unknown ; 
and this dispersal must necessarily have consumed a long period of 
time. Any other view would lead us almost inevitably to the now 
abandoned theory that each period in geological history was char- 
acterised by a special group of organisms spreading over the whole 
globe, and that there took place at the close of each period a general 
destruction of all existing forms of life, and a fresh creation of the 
new forms characteristic of the next period. 

In our inability, then, to accept this view, we must seek for some 
other explanation of the observed facts. The most probable view, 
and the one w'hich is supported most strongly both by what we see 
at the present day and by what w’e learn from numerous examples in 
past time, is this : The Carboniferous Limestone — to take this mem- 
ber of the Lower Carboniferous deposits in particular — was not 
deposited all over the world in one given period, by one sea, or at 
exactly the same time ; so that it cannot be said to be strictly “ con- 
temporaneous ” wherever it is found. This would imply a uniformity 
of conditions over vast distances, such as exists nowhere at the present 
day, and such as we have no right to assume ever existed. On the 
contrary, the deposition of the Carboniferous limestone must have 
first taken place in one comparatively limited area — say in Europe — 
where fitting conditions were present both for the animals which 
characterise it, and for the formation of beds of its peculiar mineral 
and physical characters. How wide this area may have been, signifies 
very little. It may have been as large as the area now covered by 
the Pacific, or larger, and yet it could not include all those localities 
in which strata of Lower Carboniferous age with identical or repre- 
sentative fossils are already known to exist. Under any circum- 
stances, some dispersion of the species of the original Carboniferous 
area must have been going on by the ordinary processes of migration 
from the commencement of the Carboniferous period, but this dis- 
persion must have been greatly accelerated towards the close of the 
period of the depo.sition of the Carboniferous Limestone. At this 
time the conditions present in the original area must be supposed to 
have become unsuitable for the further existence in that area of the 
assemblage of animals which had been its inhabitants, or, at any 
rate, for a great many of them. The change from suitable to unsuit- 
able conditions must, it is hardly necessary to say, have been an 
extremely, slow and gradual one, and would doubtless be connected 
with the progressive shallowing of the sea, the diversion of old cur- 
rents of heated water, or the incoming of new currents of cold water, 
or other physical changes tending to alter the climatic conditions of 
the area. What, then, would be the effect of such a change of con- 
ditions as we have supposed, upon the animals inhabiting the area ?• 
— Some of them would, doubtless, be sufficiently hardy and accom- 
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modating to bear up under the new state of things ; and these would 
persist into the ensuing period, without any perceptible change, it 
might be, or more probably in the form of varieties or species allied 
to the old ones. In this case, therefore, we should get a certain 
number of species which would pass from the Carlmmferous lime- 
stone up into the Yoredale series, the Millstone Grit, or the Coal- 
measures ; or, if we did not find any species exactly the same in all 
these groups, we should still find in the later groups some forms 
which would be varieties of those of the older, or which w'ould be 
allied or representative species. 

There would, in the second place, be a certain number of 
species which would be utterly unable to withstand the altered con- 
ditions of the area ; and these would gradually die out and become 
wholly extinct. We should thus get a certain number of fossils 
which would be either exclusively confined to the Carboniferous 
Limestone in general, or which, perhaps, might not be found out of 
the Carboniferous Limestone of a single region, or even of a single 
particular locality. 

Lastly, some species would yield so far to the altered conditions 
of the area that they would “ migrate,” and seek elsewhere a more 
congenial home. This term is apt to convey false impressions ; and 
it will be well here to consider what is meant by the “ migration ” of 
species or groups of animals. It is quite obvious that only animals 
like birds, mammals, insects, &c., which enjoy when grown up the 
power of active locomotion, can actually “ migrate ” in person, sup- 
posing they find themselves placed under unfavourable conditions. 
There are many animals, however, such as most Molluscs, Corals, 
Polyzoans, &c., which have, when adult, either no power of chang- 
ing their place, or at best a very limited one. Still in these cases 
even, though the individual has no means of removing his quarters 
to some more favoured spot, there may be a “ migration ” of the 
species from an unsuitable to a suitable locality. This is effected 
through the medium of the young, which have the power of choosing 
w^here they will settle, and are endowed with vigorous powers of 
locomotion. If, for example, a bed of oysters should become placed 
under conditions unsuitable for the development of these Molluscs, 
it is clear that the old oysters cannot change their location. The 
young oysters, however, swim about freely; and these will move 
away from the original bed till they find a place which will suit them. 

By a repetition of this process there may be in course of time a 
removal or “ migration ” of a species to almost any distance, irre- 
spective of the fact that the adult is permanently rooted. 

To return, then, to the case which we have been considering : 
AVhen the conditions of life in the seas of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone became unfavourable for the further existence of their fauna. 
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some species would migrate to a more congenial area. In this way 
a greater or less number of the species characteristic of the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone would ultimately be transferred to some other area. 
Here they would mingle with the forms already inhabiting that area, 
perhaps more or less completely supplanting these, or perhaps merely 
succeeding in maintaining a more or less precarious existence. In 
either case, their remains would be preserved in the sedimentary 
deposits of the new area. When, ages afterwards, we come to 
examine the crust of the earth geologically, we should find these 
identical and characteristic species of fossils in the rocks of the two 
areas, and we should say — “ these rocks are contemporaneous.” It 
is clear, however, that we should be wrong in so saying. The rocks 
in question would belong to the same geological period, but they 
would belong to different stages of the same period, and they would 
not I)e strictly contemporaneous. For deposits of this nature, be- 
lieved to hold this relation to each other, the term of “ homotaxial ” 
has been proposed, in place of the term ‘‘contemporaneous.” 

^Vhat has just been said about the Carboniferous rocks would 
apply with equal justice to all the great formations, and to many of 
the smaller rock-groups all over the world. The Ordovician and 
Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South America, Australia, 
&c., contain very similar fossils, and are undoubtedly “ homotaxial.” 
Nothing, however, that we see at the present day can justify us in 
believing that these widely separated deposits are strictly “contem- 
poraneous,” in the sense that they were deposited at exactly the same 
period of time. We should have to believe, if this conclusion is to 
be justified, that in Ordovician and Silurian times the ocean spread 
over a much larger area of the earth^s surface than it does now, and 
that its temperature and depth were unnaturally uniform ; and there 
are, perhaps, some who would accept this view. What has been 
said about the Ordovician and Silurian rocks as a whole, applies 
with still greater force to certain of the minor subdivisions of the 
same, which contain many of the same specific forms in parts of 
the globe very widely removed from one another. It is the very 
identity of the fossils, however, which proves that the beds in ques- 
tion, from their geographical position, cannot have been deposited 
at exactly the same time, though they doubtless belong to the .same 
period, and may even be said to be related to one another, so far 
as their identical fossils are concerned, by lineal descent. Similar 
remarks might be made about the Devonian, Permian, Triassic, Ju- 
rassic, Cretaceous, and other formations ; but it is not necessary 
further to multiply examples. 

If we consider the present state of things upon the globe, we 
shall be further convinced of the justice of these views, which were 
first prominently brought forward in Britain by Professor Huxley. 
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If we could suddenly remove the sea from the earth, we should find 
at various points of the earth’s surface deposits of different kinds, 
now concealed from us by the ocean, or only partially known by 
dredgings or soundings. Thus w'e should find vast accumulations 
of calcareous matter, in the form of coral-rock and coral-reef, where 


the remains of reef-building corals, though they would also present 
other tropical forms of life, especially Brachiopods and Echinoderms. 
The glacial mud of the Polar regions would contain the remains of 
Arctic Molluscs, along with such other animals as delight in severe 
cold. Lastly, the ooze of the deep Atlantic would contain innumer- 
able Foraminifera^ along with siliceous Sponges and Crinoids. We 
learn, therefore, from this, that contemporaneous deposits not only 
do not necessarily contain the same fossils, but that, if widely sep- 
arated geographically, they may be characterised by wholly dissimilar 
assemblages of organisms. 

It may happen, again, as pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell, that 
deposits belonging to different geographical and zoological provinces 
may, as regards space, be nearly approximated, and, as regards time, 
may be actually contemporaneous, and yet may not contain any fos- 
sils in common, or only a very few. If, for example, any sudden 
upheaval were to lay bare what is now the floor of the Red Sea, to- 
gether with that of the Mediterranean, we should find the two areas 
to contain deposits actually synchronous as regards the time of their 
deposition, and very near to one another in point of distance, and 
yet containing, upon the whole, entirely distinct groups of organic 
remains. We learn, therefore, from this, that owing to the exist- 
ence of geographical barriers, it is possible for contemporaneous 
deposits to be found in close contiguity, in a single region, and yet 
to contain very different fossils. 

Again, it has been abundantly proved that even within the limits 
of a single ocean deposits are now in process of formation which, 
though strictly contemporaneous in point of time, nevertheless differ 
from one another altogether both in mineral characters and in their 
included organic remains. Thus, the mechanical deposits formed 
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on the borders of an ocean, in the neighbourhood of land, differ 
wholly in mineral character from the peculiar “ muds ” formed in 
the profound depths of the same ocean ; an equal difference existing 
as to the character of the animals buried in each. We thus learn 
that marine deposits may be strictly contemporaneous, and may be 
placed near to one another in point of distance, and yet may be 
wholly unlike both lithologically and zoologically. Lastly, synchron- 
ous deposits necessarily contain wholly different fossils, if one has 
been deposited by fresh water and the other has been laid down in 
the sea. The fresh-water deposits of one period are obviously con- 
temporaneous with the marine formations of the same period, and 
they may not be far removed from one another in point of distance, 
but they must contain altogether different organic remains. The 
former will contain remains of the fresh-water and terrestrial animals 
of the period, and of these only ; whilst the latter will principally, if 
not exclusively, be characterised by the remains of marine forms of 
life. In this way, there is reason to believe, may be explained the 
differences between the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone and of the 
Devonian rocks, strictly so called. Both are believed to have l)een 
deposited in the same geological period, and to be truly “ contem- 
poraneous ” ; but they do not contain the same fossils. This may 
be readily explained, however, if we suppose the former to represent 
the fresh-water deposits of the Devonian period, or to have been laid 
down in an inland sea, whilst the latter is the true marine formation 
of the same period. 

In the strictest sense, then, of the term, deposits may be spoken 
of as “homotaxial” when they contain identical or closely allied 
fossils, but have nevertheless not been laid down at precisely the 
same time. If such deposits are widely separated from one another 
in space, then the possession of identical fossils is a direct argu- 
ment in favour of a want of absolute contemporaneity — suppos- 
ing that the deposits compared have been formed under similar 
conditions, in which case alone a complete comparison is possible. 
Thus, the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Britain, Russia, China, 
and North America are all marine in origin ; and the fact that 
they contain identical species of Brachiopods is thus an argument 
in favour of the view that they were not formed at precisely the 
same time, since they are so widely apart that they cannot be re- 
garded as having been simultaneously laid down within the limits of 
a single ocean. Nevertheless, the deposits in question were laid 
down in the same geological period, and are therefore “ geological 
equivalents.” The doctrine of “homotaxis,” therefore, if rightly 
limited and defined, in no way diminishes the value of fossils as indi- 
cative of the age of the formations in which they occur. If we 
give the term “ contemporaneous ” a purely geological sense, and 
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endeavour to forget its literal signification as applying to events 
which have occurred at precisely the same moment of time, then it is 
just as good an epithet for the different deposits belonging to a given 
geological formation as is the term “ homotaxial.” All the de- 
posits which possess Carboniferous fossils, at whatever point of the 
earth’s surface they may be .situated, belong to the Carboniferous 
period, and are therefore geologically contemporaneou.s. All that is 
really implied by the doctrine of “ homotaxis,” rightly regarded, is 
that we cannot say that any great formation in any one country is 
the precise equivalent of the same formation in any country very 
widely removed in point of distance, in the sense that its deposition 
began and ended at exactly the same times ; and therefore we can- 
not parallel the subdivisions of such formations with anything 
approaching to absolute precision. Regarded as a whole, however, 
the Carl)oniferous formation of America is the geological equivalent 
of the Carboniferous formation of Europe, and both belong to what 
geologists understand as the “ Carboniferous period.” As the same 
is true of all the great formations, in all parts of the world, it is clear 
that the principal advantage of the use of such a term as “ homo- 
taxis ” is simply that we thereby avoid the employment of a word 
which common usage would wrongly interpret ; and it is quite cer- 
tain that we cannot abolish the idea of “contemporaneity,” 

as demonstrated by the presence of identical or representative species 
of fossils ; nor can we refuse to admit that formations containing 
such fossils, however far removed from one another in point of dis- 
tance, must have been laid down within the limits of the same great 
“ period ” in the history of our earth. 

In the case of the Lower Carboniferous deposits above alluded to, not 
only are the fossils generally similar to one another in all the widely sep- 
arated regions in which these strata have been recognised, but certain 
characteristic s^ec/es seem to have an almost universal distribution. The 
enormous range of certain specific types remains a most notew'orthy fact, 
whatever explanation may be given of it. As a general rule, however, 
deposits in different geographical areas, which occupy a corresponding 
position in the series of the stratified rocks, and arc therefore geo- 
logically speaking “contemporaneous,” contain but few or no actually 
identical species. The faunj^e of such deposits, on the contrary, are usu- 
ally composed of allied or representative forms, the same groups of ani- 
mals being the ones prevalent in and characteristic of the deposits, but the 
species being different. Thus, there can be no doubt that the Devonian 
deposits of North America and Western Europe are geological equiv- 
alents, since they occupy in each region the interval between the highest 
Silurian and the lowest Carboniferous sediments. The fauna of the 
Devonian rocks of North America, also, presents a close general resem- 
blance to that of the Devonian of Devonshire, Belgium, and Germany. 

In both cases there is a predominance of certain special groups of ani- 
mals, amongst which the great Hydrozoal group of the Stromatoporoids 
may be particularly singled out. The Stromatoporoids of the American 
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Devonian represent those of the European Devonian, and certain peculiar 
generic types (such as Idiostromii) are common to both regions ; but 
there is, nevertheless, a marked difference as regards the forms most 
prevalent in each. Thus, the European Devonian is specially character- 
ised by the prevalence of species of Aciinostroma and Stromatopora^ 
while the most characteristic types of the American Devonian belong to 
the genus Claihrodictyon^ a genus which in Europe attains its maximum 
in the Silurian period. Again, only few species of Stromatoporoids are 
common to the two regions in question. Precisely similar facts could be 
brought forward with regard to the Corals, Brachiopods, &c., of the De- 
vonian fonnation in these areas ; and the general law which these facts 
illustrate would seem to be one of very wide application. 

In other cases, while the general fauna of two geologically equivalent 
deposits in widely remote areas is broadly similar, special organic types 
may occur in one or other area which indicate a later or an earlier age 
than that pointed to by the general assemblage of fossils. A marked 
example of this is found in the occurrence of such characteristic Second- 
ary types of Cephalopods as Ammonites and Ceratites in certain strata 
in North-western India, the general fossils of which are of unequivocal 
Carboniferous type (Waagdn). In this case, special organic types which 
are in general characteristic of a later age, are associated with a general 
fauna distinctive of an earlier period. An instance of the opposite of this 
— of the occurrence of a special organic form of an earlier period in 
association with a general hiuna of a later type — is found in the occur- 
rence of Ammonites in California in strata containing abundant fossils 
characteristic of the Eocene Tertiar>\ 

Geological Continuity. 

We are now in a position very briefly to discuss the question of 
what may be called “geological continuity.^' It has already been 
stated that the entire series of Fossiliferous or Sedimentary rocks 
may be naturally divided into a certain number of definite rock- 
groups or “formations,” each of which is characterised by the 
possession of a peculiar and characteristic assemblage of fossils, 
constituting, or rather representing, the “life” of the “period” in 
which the formation was deposited. The older geologists held, what 
probably every one would be tempted to think at first, that the close 
of each formation was characterised by a general destruction of the 
forms of life of the period, and that the commencement of each new 
formation was accompanied by the creation of a number of new 
animals and plants, destined to figure as the characteristic fossils of 
the same. This theory, however, not only invokes forces and pro- 
cesses which it can in no way account for, but overlooks the fact 
that most of the great formations are separated by lapses of time, 
unrepresented perhaps by any deposition of rock, or represented 
only in some particular area, and yet, perhaps, as great as, or 
greater than, the whole time occupied in the production of the 
formation itself. 

Upon any theory of evolution, , however, it must be held that 
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there was no such sudden destruction of life at the close of each 
great geological epoch, and no such creation of fresh forms at the 
commencement of the next period. On the contrary, it is certain 
that there is a geological “continuity,” such as we see in other 
departments of nature, and that the lines which we draw between 
the great formations merely mark periods of time in which no rocks 
were laid dowm, or the rocks deposited in w^hich are at present 
unknown to us. 

What are we to believe occurred at the close of any great geo- 
logical period — say, the Cretaceous period? If w^e reject the view 
that the close of the period was marked by a sudden and universal 
extinction and destruction of the characteristic Cretaceous forms of 
life, there is only one other view which we can take. Confining our 
attention solely to those seas of the period of which alone we know 
enough for safe reasoning, w^e know' that the close of the Cretaceous 
period in Europe w’as accompanied, or rather caused, by an upheaval 
of the Cretaceous area, and an obliteration of the Cretaceous sea. 
This upheaval w^as, of course, effected with extreme slowrness, or, at 
any rate, not suddenly, and it must have completely changed the 
life-conditions or “ environment ” of the animals w'hich sw^armed in 
the Cretaceous seas. Some of these would doubtless be unable to 
accommodate themselves to their altered surroundings, and would 
simply die out. Others, w'e may presume, w'ould migrate to some 
more favourable area, and some of these might accomplish their 
migration w’ithout undergoing any change. Most of the forms w^hich 
migrated, in the process of migration, and by reason of coming into 
contact with strange neighbours and untried conditions, would, 
however, probably undergo more or less modification. Ultimately, 
therefore, many characteristic Cretaceous forms might be transferred 
to some sea far distant from their original home. Not only so, but 
some of the transferred species might have suffered so much modifi- 
cation that they would no longer be regarded as specifically identical 
with the original Cretaceous forms, but w'ould be looked upon simply 
as allied or “representative” species, though really the lineal de- 
scendants of the animals of the Chalk. 

It is perfectly clear that the process of rock-deposition which w'as 
going on in Europe towards the close of the Cretaceous period was 
not, and could not be, abolished by the elevation of the European 
area, and the obliteration of the Cretaceous sea, but was simply 
transferred to some other area. In this particular case, we do not 
happen to know where the new area of deposition may have been. 
It is quite certain, how^ever, that in w^hatever area the Cretaceous 
animals took refuge, there rocks must have been deposited in course 
of time, as they are in all seas, though it does not in the least follow 
that the rocks of this new era should have the smallest likeness in 
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mineral composition to the Cretaceous sediments. If we should at 
any time discover these rocks, it may pretty safely be predicted what 
we should find in them in the way of fossils. We should find, 
namely, some Cretaceous species, probably unchanged ; with these 
there would be forms allied to the Cretaceous species, but differing 
from them to a greater or less extent ; in addition, there would be a 
certain proportion of forms of life w^holly unknown in the Cretaceous 
rocks ; and lastly, there would be a conspicuous absence of certain 
characteristic species of the Chalk period. In other words, such 
deposits as we have been speaking of would contain an assemblage 
of fossils more or less intermediate in character between those of 
the true Cretaceous period and those of the lowest Tertiary beds 
(Eocene), which rest upon the Chalk; or they would present an 
intermixture of Cretaceous with Eocene types. In point of fact, 
we have fragments of such intermediate deposits (in the Maestricht 
beds of Holland, the Pisolitic Limestone of France, the Faxoe Lime- 
stone of Denmark, and the Thanet Sands of Britain), and we find 
in them traces of such an intermixture. Moreover, when we come 
to examine the boundary-line between the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
in other regions, we do actually meet with strata which have been 
deposited during the period marking in Europe the interval betw^een 
the White Chalk and the lowest Tertiary deposits, and which con- 
tain, therefore, an intermixture of Cretaceous and Eocene types of 
life. The most celebrated of these transitional formations, so far 
as known, is the “ Laramie Group ” of North America, the precise 
position of which in relation to the strata above and below^ has been 
a matter of much controversy. 

We may pause here to consider how it is that we may never hope 
to find a complete series of deposits linking on one great formation 
to another, as, for example, the Chalk to the Eocene rocks. In the 
first place, only a limited portion of the earth has as yet been 
properly examined, and we have therefore no right to expect that 
we have as yet hit upon the area, or areas, to which the process of 
rock-forming was transferred at the close of the Cretaceous period 
proper in Europe. We have, however, the full right to expect that 
we shall ultimately find formations w^hich will have to be intercalated 
in point of time between the White Chalk and the Eocene ; and, as 
before said, examples of such are already known to us. In the 
second place, we have every reason to suppose that many of these 
intermediate deposits have been destroyed at some period subse- 
quent to their formation by what is technically called “denudation,” 
or, in other words, by the action of rain, rivers, ice, and the sea. 
In the third place, many of the missing deposits may have been 
concealed since their formation by the deposition upon them of 
other newer rocks ; or they may be situated in areas which are at 
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present covered by the ocean. Lastly, we must not forget that 
there may have been times in which great changes in life were 
actively progressing in areas in which there might be little or no 
contemporaneous deposition of rock, so that the extreme terms of 
a series might be preserved to us whilst all the intermediate links 
might have escaped record. 

From these and similar causes, it is certain that we shall rarely 
be able to point to a complete series of deposits linking one great 
geological period, such as the Cretaceous, to another, such as the 
Eocene. Still, we may well have a strong conviction that such 
deposits must exist, or must have existed, as memorials of, at any 
rate, part of the time which elapsed between the close of the one 
formation and the commencement of the next. Upon any theory 
of evolution,” at any rate, it is certain that there can be no total 
break in the great series of the stratified deposits, but that there 
must have been a complete continuity of life, and a more or less 
complete continuity of deposition, from the Cambrian period to the 
present day. There was, and could have been no such continuity 
in any one given area ; but the chain could never have been snapped 
at one point and taken up at a wholly different one. It remains 
certain, however, that we can never dispense with the division of 
the stratified series into definite rock-groups and life-periods. We 
can never hope to discover all the lost links of the geological chain, 
and the great geological systems will always be separated from one 
another by more or less evident physical or palaeontological breaks, 
or by both combined. The utmost we can at present do is to 
arrive at the conviction that the lines of demarcation between the 
great formations only mark gaps in our knowledge, and that there 
can in nature be no hiatus in the long series of fossiliferous deposits. 

Life - Zones. 

While each geological rock-system is characterised by a general 
assemblage of distinctive types of animals and plants, the minor sub- 
divisions of each system are likewise distinguished by the prevalence 
of particular forms of life. There are, no doubt, cases in which an 
extensive series of successive strata may appear to be characterised 
throughout by essentially the same organic types, there being appar- 
ently no restriction of special fossils to special horizons in the series. 
In so far as such cases have any real existence, they may be ex- 
plained as instances in which a great series of sediments has been ac- 
cumulated with such rapidity that there has been no time for marked 
biological changes, resulting in the dying out of old species and the 
introduction of new forms. In many cases, however, the apparent 
diffusion of the same kinds of fossils from the base to the summit of 
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a series of beds perhaps two or three thousand feet in thickness, is 
due simply to the fact that the organic remains met with in the for- 
mation have not been sufficiently investigated, and that the exact 
horizon at which each occurs in the series has not been accurately 
determined. The determination of the horizons of particular life- 
forms is a work of time, and demands both great stratigraphical 
knowledge and also a wide and accurate acquaintance with the char- 
acters of the fossils themselves — two requirements rarely fulfilled in 
the same individual. 

In a considerable number of cases, however, it has now been 
shown that the fossils of a given formation may be divided into 
two principal groups. In the one group is comprised a series of 
common forms of life which may be regarded as characterising 
the formation as a whole. In the other group are included cer- 
tain special fossils confined to particular parts of the formation, 
and characteristic of certain definite horizons or zones within the 
limits of the formation. All the great formations are to some extent 
capable of being broken up into minor rock-groups, characterised by 
special life-forms. Some of the differences in the kinds of fossils 
found in different parts of the same formation must, of course, be 
simply set down to the fact that different kinds of sediment imply 
changed conditions in the sea, and hence changes in the marine 
fauna. If, for example, part of a formation consisted of limestone 
and part of sandstone, we should expect, beforehand, to find that 
each of these rock-groups would have some fossils not found in the 
other, since the two would have been formed under different condi- 
tions. Apart, however, from differences arising from causes of this 
nature, we meet with cases in which a formation, even if essentially 
homogeneous in its mineral nature, can be divided into zoneSy each 
of which is characterised by the possession of special groups of fos- 
sils. Organisms belonging to any class of animals may serve in this 
way as test-forms (“ Leit-fossilien ”) for special horizons in a series of 
stratified formations, but there are particular groups of fossils which 
have been found to be pre-eminently available for this purpose. 
Among the older rocks of the earth’s crust, the forms which have 
proved specially valuable for the determination of particular “ zones ” 
are the Graptolites, the Trilobites, and the Brachiopods, while the 
Cephalopods have been found to afford the most satisfactory tests in 
the case of the Secondary rocks. A well-known instance of this 
subdivision of a system of strata by means of special types of fossils 
is that afforded by the Ordovician and Silurian rocks of Europe, in 
which palaeontologists, following Professor Lapworth, have recognised 
numerous well-marked “ life-zones,” characterised for the most part 
by the possession of particular types of Graptolites, though in some 
cases the distinctive fossils belong to other groups. Another well- 
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known example of the same phenomenon is afforded by the Jurassic 
deposits. These have been shown to contain a number of well- 
marked zones, each of which is characterised by the possession of 
some special fossils, and particularly by some special Ammonite. 
These zones are extremely constant, in any particular region, and 
they enable the observer to effect a division of the formation into 
special horizons, which have no stratigraphical existence, and are 
not separated by any physical break, but are of the utmost palaeonto- 
logical importance, and can be rendered readily available in working 
out the stratigraphy of any given area. 

Certain life-zones appear to have nothing more than a local devel- 
opment and importance, but in other cases they have proved to be 
astonishingly constant even over very large areas. Perhaps the most 
remarkable known instance of the extension of particular life-forms 
over a vast area is that afforded by the Arenig rocks (a subdivision 
of the Ordovician system), which have been recognised as occurring 
in Europe, in Canada, and in Australia, and contain in all these 
widely remote areas the same peculiar types of Graptolites. 

The principal difficulty that we have to confront in dealing with 
these “ zones,” is to produce any plausible explanation accounting 
for the destruction of the special life-forms of the one zone and the 
appearance of those of the next zone. For the most part, these 
zones are of very limited vertical extent, and they succeed each other 
in such a manner as totally to preclude the idea that the dying out 
of the old forms can have been in any way caused by a physical 
disturbance of the area. Perhaps the most probable view to adopt 
in the meanwhile is, that the formations in which distinct and limited 
life-zones can be recognised were deposited with extreme slowness ; 
whereas those which show an essentially compact and homogeneous 
fauna from base to summit were deposited with comparative rapidity. 
Upon this view, a formation like the Lias is one formed by a process 
of very slow and intermittent sedimentation, the life -zones being 
separated by intervals, during which sedimentation must have been 
at a stand-still, but which were long enough to allow of more or less 
considerable biological changes, some forms dying out, or becoming 
modified, while other new ones came in. Upon this view, further, a 
formation like the Lias, though of comparatively small vertical extent, 
may represent as long a period of time as the whole of such a great 
formation as the Lower Carboniferous, which appears to have been 
formed under conditions of comparatively rapid sedimentation. 

“ Colonies.” 

It only remains in this connection to consider very briefly the 
doctrine of “ colonies,” laid down by M. Barrande, the eminent 
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Bohemian palaeontologist. It has been laid down as a law that when 
once a species disappears it never again makes its appearance in the 
geological record. This is almost certainly true, so long as we 
remember that it can only apply to cases in which a species has 
entirely and totally disappeared from the earth, and that it is often 
very difficult, or altogether impossible, to obtain evidence as to the 
exact time at which a given species has thus become actually extinct. 
There are plenty of cases in w^hich a species seemingly disappears in 
a particular set of rocks, to reappear in some higher and later set of 
rocks in the same region, whilst its remains are wanting in all the 
intermediate deposits of the area. It also often occurs that a species, 
having disappeared in one region, is found in deposits of a later age 
in another area. The above-mentioned law, therefore, can obviously 
only hold good of cases in which a species has definitely and finally 
become extinct ; and this implies an amount of knowledge on our 
part which we seldom or never possess. M. Barrande, however, has 
endeavoured to prove that there are other cases in which groups of 
species peculiar to one set of beds may appear in a temporary and 
sporadic manner in a much earlier set of beds, the two deposits thus 
characterised being separated by beds containing fossils peculiar to the 
earlier and older series. Thus, the Ordovician and Silurian rocks of 
Bohemia are characterised by very distinct assemblages of fossils. 
According to M. Barrande, however, the Ordovician rocks contain in 
places a group of fossils characteristic of the Silurian series. The 
beds containing this “ colony ” of Silurian forms are succeeded by 
strata filled with Ordovician fossils ; and it is only after several 
alternations of this kind that the Silurian fauna comes in definitely 
and generally. These temporary appearances of a later fauna in the 
midst of an older fauna are termed by M. Barrande “ colonies,” and 
he explains their occurrence as follows : If we suppose the seas of 
the Bohemian area to have been peopled with Ordovician animals at 
a time when other portions of Europe were covered by a sea con- 
taining Silurian animals, and suppose the former area to have been 
shut off from the latter by a land-barrier, we can readily understand 
how “ colonies ” might be produced. If, from any cause, a channel 
of communication were opened between the Bohemian area and the 
general area of Northern Europe, an immigration of species would 
take place from the latter into the former area. The Silurian species 
of the latter area would thus be imported, in greater or less numbers, 
into the midst of the general Ordovician fauna of Bohemia, and 
would be preserved in the Ordovician rocks. If, however, the 
channel of communication were speedily closed, so that the new- 
comers could not be constantly reinforced by fresh immigrants, the 
“ colonial ” species would die out, and the general Ordovician fauna 
would again reign supreme. A reopening of the channel of com- 
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munication would allow of a fresh immigration and the formation of 
a fresh “ colony,” and the process might be indefinitely repeated. 
Finally, however, we must suppose that the Bohemian area was per- 
manently thrown open to immigration from the general European 
area, when the Silurian fauna of the latter w'ould succeed in perma- 
nently and completely displacing the old Ordovician fauna of the 
former region. The phenomenon, therefore, of “ colonies ” may be 
defined as “ the coexistence of two general faunas, which, considered 
in their entirety, are nevertheless distinct ; ” and it is to be regarded 
as merely a case of migration under certain peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances. 

Not only have the phenomena described by M. Barrande in con- 
nection with his “ colonies ” never been recognised with any certainty 
in any region outside Bohemia ; but there are strong grounds for 
believing that the actual facts in this area will not bear the interpre- 
tation which has been placed upon them by this distinguished palae- 
ontologist. Thus, Mr J. E. Marr, after a careful examination of 
the facts on the spot, was led to the conclusion that the so-called 
“ colonies ” have no real existence, but are the result of disturbances 
of the strata, being due, in reality, to the repeated “ faulting down ” 
of a band of the Silurian rocks among the underlying Ordovician 
deposits. This explanation seems to account adequately for the 
observed phenomena, and relieves us of the necessity of accepting a 
theory w^hich can with difficulty be reconciled with the ascertained 
laws of the distribution of animals in past time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IMPERFECTION OF THE PALEONTOLOGICAL 

RECORD, 

As has been already pointed out, the series of the stratified forma- 
tions is an imperfect one, and is likely ever to remain so. The 
causes of this “ imperfection of the geological record,” as it has been 
termed by Darwin, are various ; but it is chiefly to be ascribed to 
our as yet incomplete knowledge of the geology of vast areas of the 
earth’s surface, to denudation, and to the fact that many of the 
missing groups are buried beneath other deposits, whilst more than 
half of the superficies of the globe is hidden from us by the waters 
of the sea. The imperfection of the geological record necessarily 
implies an equal imperfection of the “ palaeontological record ” ; but, 
in truth, the record of life is far more imperfect than the mere phys- 
ical series of deposits. As we are here chiefly concerned with the 
biological aspect of the question, we may advantageously consider 
some of the main causes of the numerous breaks and gaps in the 
palaeontological record at some length. 

I. Causes of the Absence of Certain Animals in Fossil- 
I FERGUS Deposits. — In the first place, even if the series of the 
stratified deposits had been preserved to us in its entirety, and we 
could point to the sedimentary accumulations belonging to every 
period of the earth’s history, there would still be enormous deficien- 
cies in the palaeontological record, owing to the differences in the 
facility with which different animals may be preserved as fossils. 
This subject is sufficiently important to render it advisable to con- 
sider each of the primary groups of the animal kingdom separately 
from this point of view : — 

a. Protozoa, — As regards the sub-kingdom of the Protozoa^ the 
Gregarines are destitute of hard parts, and have therefore left no 
traces of their past existence. The great majority of the Infusorian 
Animalcules are similarly destitute of hard parts, and are also un- 
represented as fossils ; though a few forms (e,g,^ Peridinium) possess 
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an integumentary covering which under favourable circumstances is 
capable of preservation, and remains of these are believed to occur 
in some of the later sediments. Of the Rhizopods, the Monera and 
the most of the Amosbea have no hard structures, and are unknown 
as fossils, but a few of the latter possess a “ test ” which might pos- 
sibly be preserved in the fossil condition. On the other hand, 
skeletal structures of lime or flint are almost always developed in the 
great Rhizopodous orders of the Foraininifera and Radiolaria; and 
these groups, therefore, have left abundant traces of their existence 
in past time. 

b, Porifera, — A few of the Sponges {Myxospongice) are completely 
destitute of hard parts, and have therefore no palaeontological 
history. I'he greater number of the Porifera^ however, possess a 
calcareous or siliceous skeleton, which is more or less capable of 
fossilisation, and the record of such types is therefore a long and 
comparatively full one. 

c, Coilenterata, — Amongst the Ccelenterate animals, the Fresh-water 
Polypes {Hydra), the Oceanic Hydrozoa, the Jelly-fishes {Medusidce), 
the Sea-blubbers {Lucernarida), the Sea-anemones {Actimda), and 
the Ctenophora are destitute of hard parts which could be preser\’ed 
as fossils. The Jelly-fishes and Sea-blubbers, however, supply us 
with an instance of how a completely soft-bodied creature may leave 
traces of its past existence ; for impressions left by the stranded car- 
casses of these animals have been detected in certain fine-grained 
rocks {e.g,, the Lithographic Slates of Solenhofen). On the other 
hand, the coralligenous Zoophytes or “ Corals ” (comprising the 
Madreporaria and most of the Alcyonarid) possess hard parts cap- 
able of preservation, and there are therefore few classes of organisms 
which are more fully represented in past time than the true Corals. 
As regards the Hydrozoa, most of the Hydroid Zoophytes have a 
horny skeleton, and do not become readily fossilised, though the 
large extinct group of the Graptolites is generally regarded as allied 
to the recent Sertularians. In a few of the Hydractinidce, and in 
the whole group of the Hydrocorallines, a calcareous skeleton is 
present, and various fossil forms of these are known. In the great 
extinct group of the Stromatoporoids, now usually referred to the 
Hydrozoa, the skeleton was also of a calcareous nature. 

d, Echinodermata. — Since the integument of the Echinoderms is 
liable to undergo more or less extensive calcification, this great divi- 
sion of animals is represented more or less completely in past time 
by all its sections. In the group, however, of the Sea-cucumbers 
{Holothuroided), the calcareous structures so characteristic of other 
Echinoderms are reduced to their minimum ; and accordingly, the 
evidence of the past existence of these animals is of a very limited 
description. 
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e. Annulosa. — The lowest division of the Annulosa (viz., that of the 
Scolecidd) comprises animals almost without exception destitute of 
hard parts, and mostly living parasitically in the interior of other 
animals. With the exception, therefore, of some excessively prob- 
lematical fossils which have been supposed to indicate the past exist- 
ence of Ribbon-worms {Nemerteans\ the palaeontological history of 
the Scolecida is a total blank. Most of the true Worms (Anarthro- 
poda) possess few or no structures by which we could expect to get 
direct evidence of their past existence. The Polychaetous Annelides 
have, however, left ample traces of their former presence either by 
their horny jaws or by means of their investing tubes. There are 
also numerous fossils of the nature of burrows or “ tracks ” upon the 
mud or sand of ancient sea-bottoms, which have been regarded, with 
more or less probability, as having been produced by Annelides. 

In the case of the higher Annulosa {Arthropoda\ another law 
steps in to regulate their comparative abundance as fossils. Most, 
in fact almost all, fossiliferous formations have been deposited in 
water ; and of necessity, therefore, most fossils are the remains of 
animals whose habits are naturally aquatic. As most deposits, fur- 
ther, are not only aqueous, but are also marine, most fossils are those 
of sea-animals. It follows, therefore, that the remains of air-breath- 
ing animals, whether these be terrestrial or aerial, can only be pre- 
served in an accidental manner, so to speak — except the animal 
inhabit water (as the Cetaceans do), or except in the rare instances 
in which old land-surfaces have been buried up by sediment, and 
thus partially kept for our inspection. In accordance with this law, 
the most important and abundant fossil Annulose animals are Crus- 
taceans; since these not only have a resisting shell or “ exoskeleton,” 
but are also generally aquatic in their habits. The air-breathing 
classes of the Myriopoda (Centipedes and Millepedes), the Arach- 
nida (Spiders and Scorpions), and the Insecta or true Insects, on the 
other hand, have been much less commonly and completely pre- 
served, though many of them are perfectly capable of being fossil- 
ised. Almost all such remains, moreover, as we have of these three 
great classes, are the remains of isolated individuals, which may have 
been accidentally drowned ; or else they occur in hollow trees, or in 
fragments of ancient soils, or in vegetable accumulations such as 
coal and peat. There is, however, a considerable number of aquatic 
insects (but almost exclusively in fresh water), and there are many 
insects the larvae of which inhabit water, whether this be fresh or salt ; 
so that instances of these occurring as fossils are not very infrequent. 

/ Molluscoidea. — ^^Vith regard to the Molluscoids, the great majority 
of the Polyzoa and all of the Brachiopoda possess skeletal structures 
of a horny or calcareous nature, which are capable of preservation in 
the fossil condition. Both these classes of animals, therefore, possess 
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a long and tolerably complete paleontological record. In the case 
of the Polyzoa^ however, the group of the fresh-water forms is not at 
present known to have any fossil representatives. 

Mollusca. — I'his sub-kingdom requires little notice, since the 
greater number of its members possess hard structures readily cap- 
able of preservation in the fossil condition. Hence, all the great 
existing groups of Molluscs are more or less extensively represented 
in past time. The oceanic Pteropods, however, perhaps owing to 
their pelagic habit of life, or possibly as the result of their having 
fragile and easily destructible shells, have left a more incomplete 
record of their past existence than is the case with the other 
classes of Molluscs. Amongst the Gastropoda, again, the Sea- 
slugs and their allies (Nudibranchiata) possess no shell, and are 
unknown to the palaeontologist ; whilst the shell of the Land-slugs is 
extremely minute, and has only rarely been recognised as fossil. 

I .astly, the air-breathing terrestrial Molluscs, from their habits, rarely 
occur as fossils ; whilst those which inhabit rivers, ponds, and lakes 
are less largely represented than marine forms, owing to the prepon 
derance of salt-water deposits over those of fresh water. 

h, Tunicata . — The Tunicates, so far as living forms are concerned, 
are almost always destitute of skeletal structures, or possess only 
microscopic spicules of carbonate of lime. Only the most limited 
traces of the past existence of these animals have as yet been cer- 
tainly detected ; but it is quite probable that further investigations 
will considerably extend our knowledge on this point. 

/. Vertebrata , — The majority of Vertebrate animals possess a bony 
skeleton, so that their preservation in a fossil state — so far as this 
point is concerned — is attended with no difficulty. Some of the 
fishes, however (such as the Lancelet, the Hag-fishes, and the Lam- 
preys), have no scales, and either possess no “ endoskeleton ” or 
have one which is wholly or almost wholly unossified. The only 
evidence, therefore, which could be obtained of the past existence 
of such fishes would be afforded by their teeth ; but these are want- 
ing in the Lancelet, and are small and horny in the Lampreys: so 
that we need not wonder that these fishes are unknown as fossils. 
The higher groups of the fishes, however, taking everything into 
consideration, may be said to be almndantly represented in a fossil 
condition by their scales, bones, teeth, and defensive spines. 

I’he Amphibians are tolerably w^ell represented by their bones and 
teeth, and, as regards one extinct order, by integumentary plates as 
well. They have also left many traces of their existence in the form 
of footprint.s. Most living Amphibians, however, frequent fresh 
waters, or spend a great part of their time upon the land ; and 
hence their remains would not be likely to be preserved in marine 
deposits. 
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The abundance of Reptiles as fossils naturally varies much, accor- 
ding to the habits of the different orders. Of the living orders, the 
Chelonians (Tortoises and Turtles) are by no means rare; since 
many of them are habitual denizens of fresh water or of the sea, 
whilst all are provided with a well-developed skeleton. The exist- 
ing Squamata (Lizards and Snakes) and the Rhynchocephalia live 
chiefly upon the land, and do not therefore abound as fossils ; but 
some extinct types of the former (the Mosasauroids) were marine in 
their hal)its, and have consequently been pretty fully preserved. 
The Crocodilia^ again, are so essentially aquatic in their habits, 
that their comparative frequency in aqueous deposits is no matter of 
wonder, especially if we recollect that many of the extinct members 
of this order frequented the sea itself. Of the extinct orders of Rep- 
tiles, the great Ichthyosaurs and the Plesiosaurs and their allies were 
marine in their habits, and their remains occur in what may fairly 
be called profusion. The Plying Reptiles, or Pterodacfyles, would 
not seem to have any better chance of being preserved than Birds, 
if as good, yet their remains occur by no means very rarely in certain 
formations. 'The terrestrial Dinosaurs and Anoniodonts, again, come 
very much under the laws which regulate the preservation of Mam- 
mals as fossils ; and their remains are chiefly, but not exclusively, 
to be found in fluviatile or estuarine deposits. 

As regards Birds, their powers of flight, as pointed out by Sir 
Charles Lyell, would save them from many destructive agencies, and 
the lightness of their bones would favour the long floating of the 
body in water, and thus increase the chances of its being devoured 
by predaceous animals. In accordance with these considerations, 
the most abundant remains of Birds belong to species which fre- 
quent the sea-shore, lakes, estuaries, or rivers, or which delight in 
marshy situations ; though in certain regions the principal fossil rep- 
resentatives of the class Aves are large wingless forms, of terrestrial 
habit, and with their bones largely filled w’ith marrow instead of air. 

Lastly, as regards Mammals, the record is far from being a full 
one, and from obvious causes. The great majority of Mammals 
live on land, and therefore are not likely to be buried in aqueous, 
and especially in marine, accumulations. That this cau.se is the 
chief one which has operated against the frequent preservation of 
Mammalian remains is shown by the fact that when we exhume an 
old land-surface, the remains of Mammals may be found in tolerable 
plenty. The strictly aquatic Mammals — such as Whales, Dolphins, 
and the like — are, of course, much more likely to have been pre- 
served as fossils than the strictly terrestrial forms ; but their want of 
integumentary hard structures places them at a disadvantage in this 
respect as compared with fishes. In a general way, we may conclude 
that the preservation of the terrestrial Mammals as fossils is due to 
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the occurrence of individuals being killed whilst swimming a river 
or some other piece of water, or being mired in a bog, or to 
the bones of those that had died on land being washed into some 
stream, and thence into a lake or into the sea, by floods ; but there 
are other cases for which a different explanation must be sought. 
The most abundant rdiiains of Mammals have been found in de- 
posits which have been laid down in lakes. 

II. Unrepresented Time. — In the second place, vre have seen 
that the geological record is very imperfect, and this of necessity 
causes vast gaps in our palreontological knowledge. In this con- 
nection we may briefly consider the evidence which we possess as 
to the immensity of the “ unrepresented time ” between some of the 
great formations, and no better example can be chosen than that 
of the Cretaceous and Eocene rocks, as developed in Europe. In 
considering such a case, the evidence may be divided into two 
heads, the one palaeontological, the other purely physical, and each 
may be looked at separately. 

The Chalk, as is well knowm, constitutes in Britain the topmost 
member of the Cretaceous formation, and is the highest deposit 
there known as appertaining to the great Secondary or Mesozoic 
series. It is directly overlaid in various places by strata of Eocene 
age, which form the base of the great Tertiary or Kainozoic series 
of rocks. The question, then, before us is this. What evidence have 
we as to the lapse of time represented in Britain merely by the 
dividing-line between the highest beds of the Chalk and the lowest 
beds of the Eocene? 

Taking the palneontological evidence first, it is found that not a 
.single specific type out of the vast number of known Cretaceous 
fossils has hitherto been recognised with certainty as occurring in 
the immediately overlying Eocene beds. These latter, on the con- 
trary, are replete with organic remains wholly distinct from those of 
the Cretaceous beds. It may be said, therefore, that the very ex- 
tensive assemblage of animals which lived in the later Cretaceous 
seas of Britain had entirely passed away and become a thing of the 
past, before a single grain of the Eocene rocks had been deposited. 
Now it is of course open to us to believe that the animals of the 
Chalk sea were suddenly extinguished by some natural agencies 
unknown to us, and that the animals of the Eocene sea had 
been in as sudden and as obscure a manner introduced en masse 
into the same waters. This theory, however, calls upon the stage 
forces of which we know nothing, and is contradicted by the whole 
tenor of the operations which we see going on around us at the 
present day. It is preferable, therefore, to believe that no such 
violent processes of destruction and repeopling took place, but that 
the marked break in the life of the two periods indicates an enor- 
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mous lapse of time. The Cretaceous animals, in consequence of 
the elevation of the British area at the close of the Cretaceous 
period, must have mostly migrated, some doubtless perishing, and 
others probably becoming modified in the process. When the 
British area became once more submerged beneath the sea, and be- 
came again a fitting home for marine life, an immigration into it 
would set in from neighbouring seas. By this time, however, the 
Cretaceous animals must have mostly died out, or must have be- 
come greatly changed in their characters ; and the new immigrants 
would be forms characteristic of the Lower Eocene. How long the 
processes here described may have taken, it is utterly impossible to 
say, even approximately. Judging, however, from what we can ob- 
serve at the present day, the palaeontological break between the 
Chalk and the Eocene indicates a perfectly incalculable lapse of 
time ; for all species change or die out slowly, marine species es- 
pecially so ; and we have here the disappearance of a large fauna 
almost in its entirety, and its replacement by another wholly 
distinct. 

In the second place, to come to the physical evidence, the Eocene 
strata in Britain are seen to rest upon an eroded and denuded sur- 
face of Chalk, filling up “ pipes ” and winding hollows which de- 
scend far below the general surface of the latter. Not only so, but 
the base of the Eocene rocks is commonly composed of a bed of 
rolled and rounded flints, derived from the Chalk, affording incon- 
testable proof that th^ Chalk had been greatly worn down and re- 
moved by denudation before the Eocene beds were deposited upon 
its surface. In short, the Eocene rocks repose “ unconformably ” 
upon the Chalk, and this, as is well known, indicates the following 
series of phenomena : Firstly, the Chalk was deposited in horizontal 
layers at the bottom of the Cretaceous sea. Secondly, at some 
wholly indefinite time after its deposition, after it had become more 
or less consolidated, the Chalk must have been raised by a gradual 
process of elevation above the level of the sea, during which it 
would inevitably suffer vast denudation. Thirdly, after another 
wholly indefinite period, the Chalk was again submerged beneath 
the sea, in which process it would be subjected to still further denu- 
dation, and an approximately level surface would be formed upon it. 
Fourthly, strata of Eocene age were deposited upon the denuded 
surface of the Chalk, filling up all the hollows and inequalities of its 
eroded surface (fig. 15). 

In the unconformability, then, between the Chalk and the Eocene 
rocks, we have unequivocal evidence — irrespective of anything that 
we learn from Palaeontology — that the break between the two for- 
mations was one of enormous length. In Britain the inten^al of 
time thus indicated is not represented by any deposits ; and in 
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Europe generally there are but fragmentary traces of such. We 
may be quite sure, however, that during the time represented in 
Britain by the mere line of unconformability between the Chalk 
and the Eocene, there were somewhere deposited considerable accu- 
mulations of sediment. 

It is not probable that we shall ever discover any very consider- 
able portion of these, considering the large extent of the terrestrial 
surface which is covered by the ocean. In New Zealand, however. 



Fig. 15. — Section showing strata of Tertiary age (a), resting upon a worn and denuded surface 
of White Chalk (fi), the stratification of which is marked by lines of flints. 


and still more notably in North America, extensive deposits are 
already known, which were laid down subsequent to the formation 
of the White Chalk and prior to the deposition of the Eocene l"er- 
tiary, and which serve, therefore, to partially bridge over the great 
//ia/us which separates these formations in Europe. These tran- 
sitional formations are charged, as might have been anticipated, 
with the remains of animals which in part resemble Cretaceous 
types and in part are characteristic Eocene forms. 

The break between the Cretaceous and lowest Tertiary de- 
posits is one of the most extensive and universal of which we have 
at present any knowledge. Almost equally extensive and wide- 
spread is the break which separates the Palaeozoic from the Meso- 
zoic group of deposits. Throughout the whole stratified series, 
however, we meet at intervals with physical and palaeontological 
breaks of greater or less magnitude. Sometimes a palaeontological 
break occurs unaccompanied by marked physical disturbance or 
discordance of the strata; but usually a gap in the succession of 
life-forms is associated with clear physical evidence of elevation and 
subsequent denudation. 

It may be pointed out that the unconformities above alluded to 
must be distinguished from the common cases in vrhich strata of 
one age are locally superimposed in an unconformable manner upon 
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beds much older than themselves. These local unconformities are 
exceedingly common in regions which have undergone much dis- 
turbance, and they merely indicate that the region has been sul)- 
jected to a local elevation, resulting in a temporary cessation of 
sedimentation in that particular area. In such cases, an examina- 
tion of neighbouring areas, which remained submerged, and in 
which, therefore, sedimentation was uninterrupted, will show the 
missing deposits which were laid down during the period represented 
in the first area by a local unconformity. The instances above 
alluded to, though really only differing from the local unconformi- 
ties just alluded to in nothing more than in being the result of a very 
widespread elevation, are distinguished by an ' important point. In 
the case of a mere local unconformity, we know' w'hat formation is 
wanting, and we can intercalate it from foreign areas, and can thus 
complete the series. In the general unconformities, such as that 
betw'cen the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic groups of sediments, w'e are 
not at present acquainted whth the deposits w'hich w'ere laid down 
during the interval represented by the physical discordance of the 
strata, and the series of rock-formations thus remains a broken 
one. 

From the above facts, then, w'C learn that one of the chief causes of 
the imperfection of the palaeontological record is to be found in the 
vast spaces of time which separate most of the great “ systems,” and 
w'hich, so far as we yet know, are not represented by any formation 
of rock. In process of time w'e shall doubtless succeed in finding 
deposits to account for more or less of this “ unrepresented time,” 
but much whll ever remain for w'hich we cannot hope to find the 
representative sediments. It only remains to add that we have 
ample evidence within the limits of each formation, and w'holly 
irrespective of any want of conformity, of such lengthened pauses 
in the work of deposition as to have allowed of great zoological 
changes in the interim, and to have thus caused irremediable blanks 
in the palaeontological record. The w'ork of rock-deposition is at 
best an intermittent process ; the changes in a fauna, if slowdy 
effected, are continuous. Thus there are scores of instances in 
which the fauna of a given bed, perhaps but a few inches in thick- 
ness, differs altogether from that of the beds immediately al)Ove and 
below, and is characterised by species peculiar to itself. In such 
cases we can only suppose, that though no physical break can be 
detected, the deposition of sediment w'as interrupted by pauses of 
incalculable length, during which no additional material was added 
to the sea-bottom, whilst time was allowred for the dying out of old 
species and the coming in of new'. The incessant repetition of such 
intervals of unrepresented time throughout the w'hole stratified 
series is convincing proof that the palaeontological record is, and 
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ever must be, a mere excerpt from the biological annals of the 
globe. 

III. Thinning out of Beds. — Another cause by which the 
continuity of the palaeontological record is affected is what is tech- 
nically called the “ thinning out ” of beds. Owing to the mode in 
which sedimentary rpcks are produced, it is certain that there must 
be for every bed a point whence the largest amount of sediment 
was derived, and in the neighbourhood of which the bed w-ill there- 
fore be thickest. Thus, if we take a series of beds, such as sand- 
stones and conglomerates, which are the product of littoral action, 
and are deposited in shallow water near a coast-line, it will be found 
that these gradually decrease in thickness, or “ thin out,” as we pass 
away from the coast in the direction of deep water. On approach- 
ing deep water^ however, we might find that, though the sandstones 
were rapidly dying out, the thickness of the entire series might still 
be preserved, owing to the commencement now of some deep-water 
deposit, such as limestone. The beds of limestone would at first 
be very thin, but in proceeding still in the direction of deeper water, 
we should find that they would gradually expand till they reached a 
point of maximum thickness, on the other side of which they would 



Fig. x6.— Diagram to .show liie “ thinning out " of beds, ft, Sandstones and 
Conglomerates; 6, Limestones. 

gradually thin out. Each individual bed, therefore, in any group 
of stratified rock.s, may be regarded as an unequal mass, thicke.'it in 
the centre, and gradually tapering off or ‘^thinning out ” in all direc- 
tions towards the circumference (fig. i6). 

In a general way this holds good, not only for any particular bed 

which we may 

c oose to take. In the case, namely, of every group of beds, there 
must have Ijeen a particular point whither sediment was most abun- 

’ n ^ '^^"ditions of accumulation were 

espeaally favourable, ^t this point, therefore, the beds are thickest 
and from this they thin out in all directions. It need scarcely be 
pointed out, indeed, that some such state of things is unavoidable in 
the ^e of eveiy bed or group of beds, since J sea is bounTjs, 
somewhere^™^"^'^'^ deposits of every ocean must come to an end 

An excellent example of the phenomena above described may be 
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derived from the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Britain. Here we 
may start in South Wales and in Central England with the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone as a great calcareous mass over 1000 feet in 
thickness, and almost without a single intercalated layer of shale. 
Passing northwards, some of the beds of limestone begin to thin out, 
and their place is taken by strata of a different mineral nature, such 
as sandstone, grit, or shale. The result of this is, that by the time 
we have followed the Carboniferous Limestone into Yorkshire and 
Westmorland, in place of a single great mass of limestone, we have 
an equivalent mass of alternating strata of limestone, sandstone, grit, 
and shale, with one or two thin seams of coal — the limestones, how- 
ever, still bearing a considerable proportion to the whole. Passing 
still further northwards, the limestones continue to thin out, till in 
Central Scotland, in place of the dense calcareous accumulations of 
Derbyshire, the Lower Carboniferous series consists of a great group 
of sandstones, grits, and shales, with thick and workable beds of 
coal, and with but few and comparatively insignificant beds of 
limestone. 

The state of things indicated by these phenomena is as follows ; 
The sea in which the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Britain were 
deposited must have gradually deepened from north to south. The 
land and coast-line whence the coarser mechanical sediments were 
derived, must have been placed somewhere to the north and north- 
west of what is now Britain, and the deepest part of the ocean 
must have been somewhere about Derbyshire. Here the conditions 
for lime-making were most favourable, and here consequently we find 
the greatest thickness of calcareous strata, and the smallest inter- 
mixture of mechanical deposits. 

The palaeontological results of this are readily deducible. The 
entire Lower Carboniferous series of Britain was probably deposited 
in a single ocean, apparently destitute of land-barriers ; and conse- 
quently, taken as a whole, the fauna of this series may be regarded 
as one and indivisible. The conditions, nevertheless, which obtained 
in different parts of this area were very dissimilar ; and, as a necessary 
result, certain groups of animals flourished in certain localities, and 
were absent or but scantily represented in others. In the deeper 
parts of the area we have an abundance of Corals, with Crinoids, 
and at times Foraminifera. In the shallower parts of the area there 
is, on the other hand, a predominance of forms which affect water of 
no great depth. Still there is no difference in point of time between 
the deposits of different parts of the area ; and in order to obtain a 
true notion of the Lower Carboniferous fauna, we must add the 
fossils derived from one portion of the area to those derived from 
another. 

In many cases, however, we are acquainted with but one class of 
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deposits belonging to a given period. We may have the compara- 
tively deep-water deposits of the period only, or we may know 
nothing but its littoral accumulations. In either case it is clear 
that there is an imperfection of the palaeontological record; for 
we cannot have even a moderately complete record of the marine 
animals alone of a particular period, unless we have access to a 
complete series of the deposits laid down in the seas of that period. 
A still more serious imperfection of the record arises where, as 
commonly happens, the marine deposits of a given period are alone 
known, and we are left without any knowledge of the lacustrine, 
fluviatile, and terrestrial deposits of the same period. 

According to the views of Dr John Murray and the Ahb^ Renard, 
a very important deficiency exists in the series of sedimentary de- 
posits known to us as forming the existing dry land, in so far as the 


series is without any representatives of the peculiar deposits which 
are now in process of formation in the deep sea. It has been 
shown by these investigators that between depths of six or seven 
hundred fathoms down to the greatest depths known, at distances 
of two hundred miles or more from land, there are now being 
formed certain remarkable deposits which may l)e spoken of as 
“ deep-sea muds ” and “ abyssal clays.” The deep-sea “ muds ” and 
“ oozes ” are exceedingly fine, mud-like deposits, which differ from 
true muds in not being made up of water-worn particles of clay or 
other mineral substances, and in being largely composed of the skele- 
tons of minute animal or vegetable organisms. Some of these deep- 
sea muds are largely composed of the shells of (“ Cllo- 

bigerina ooze ”) ; others are essentially made up of the siliceous tests 
of Folycystina and allied organisms (“ Radiolarian ooze”); others 
are built up principally of the shells of Pteropoda (“ Pteropod ooze ”) • 
while others are the result of the accumulation of the flinty envelopes 
of 1 latoms (“ Diatom ooze ”). 'I'he abyssal clays,” again, are red, 
purple chocolate-coloured, or brown clays, composed of nearly im- 
palpable particles, and almost destitute of calcareous matter but 
sometimes containing particles of metallic iron or concretions of 

according to Dr Murray, are pro- 
duced by the decomposition in sea-water of floating pumice and of 
ashes, ejected from volcanoes and ultimately falling into the sea • 
and there is evidence to show that they are the result of an exces- 
sively slow' process of accumulation. 


“ stu<3y of the deposits at present in process of formation in 
the deep se^ far from land, it has been concluded by Murray and Re- 
nard, as before said, that no similar or parallel deposits exist amongst 
the varied manne sediments which compose so large a portion of the 
present continents. On this view, the ordinary stratified rocks of 
marine origin have all been formed in comparatively shallow water. 
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or, at any rate, at a comparatively short distance from land. A con- 
clusion so far-reaching as this requires, however, to be received with 
the utmost caution ; the more so as it constitutes one of the most 
weighty arguments in favour of the equally far-reaching conclusion, 
that the present continental areas have been in the main regions of 
elevation, and the existing oceans in the main areas of depression, 
since the beginning of the Cambrian period, if not from a still earlier 
period. That a large number of the known sedimentary rocks have 
been formed from the wear and tear of pre-existing rocks, or have 
been the result of the accumulation of the skeletons of animals and 
plants, in comparatively shallow water and at moderate distances 
from a coast-line, may be taken as certain. With our present im- 
perfect acquaintance, however, with the nature and origin of many 
of the older sediments of the earth’s crust, it appears hazardous to 
conclude that ali the sedimentary rocks have been laid down near 
land. In various parts of the stratified series we meet with deposits 
which may be paralleled with the Foraminiferal ooze, the Radiolarian 
ooze, the Diatom ooze, or even the Pteropod ooze of the present day, 
though it may be admitted that these deposits may sometimes have 
been formed in a comparatively shallow sea. Moreover, it cannot, with 
our present knowledge, be safely asserted that we have no ancient 
representatives even of the abyssal clays ” of the deep oceans of the 
present day. On the contrary, it seems very possible that certain of 
the sediments of su^^h old systems as the Cambrian and Ordovician 
were formed at great depths, and that they represent the modern 
abyssal clays. This is particularly the case with some of the fine- 
grained, red, brown, or green muds which occasionally form a con- 
spicuous feature in the Cambrian and Ordovician series. Such 
muds are not only singular for their extraordinary barrenness in fos- 
sils, but there is good ground for thinking that they have been 
formed by the decomposition of volcanic matter, w'hile they com- 
monly exhibit dendrites of manganese. 

IV. Disappearance of Fossils. — The last subject which need 
be mentioned in connection with the imperfection of the palaeontolo- 
gical record, is that of the disappearance of fossils from rocks origin- 
ally fossiliferous. This, as a rule, is due to “ metamorphism ” — that 
is to say, the subjection of the rock to a sufficient amount of pres- 
sure or heat to cause a rearrangement of its particles. When of at 
all a pronounced character, the result of metamorphism is the more 
or less complete obliteration of any fossils which might have been 
originally present in the rock. To this cause must be set down 
many great gaps in the palaeontological record, and the irreparable 
loss of much fossil evidence. 

Another not uncommon cause of the disappearance of organic 
remains from originally fossiliferous deposits is the percolation through 
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them of water holding carbonic acid in solution. By this means 
fossils of a calcareous nature are dissolved out of the rock, and may 
leave no traces behind. This cause, however, can only operate to 
any extent in more or less loose and porous arenaceous deposits. 

Lastly, “ cleavage ” may be mentioned as a common cause of the 
disappearance of fossils. But the cleavage must be very intense, 
if it actually prevents the recognition of the deposit as one in 
which fossils formerly existed, though cases are not uncommon in 
which this occurs through thousands of feet of strata. As a more 
general rule, however, it is not very difficult to determine whether a 
cleaved rock has ever contained fossils or not, though it may l)e 
quite impossible to make out the exact nature and character of the 
organic remains. 
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CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM FOSSILS 

We have already seen that geologists have been led by the study of 
fossils to the all-important generalisation that the vast series of the 
Fossiliferous or Sedimentary rocks may be divided into a number of 
definite groups or “ systems,” each of which is characterised by its 
organic remains. It may simply be repeated here that these systems 
are not properly and strictly characterised by the occurrence in them 
of any one particular fossil. It very often happens, indeed, that 
some particular stratum, or sub-group of a series, contains peculiar 
fossils, by which its existence may be determined in various local- 
ities. As before remarked, however, the great systems are char- 
acterised properly by the association of certain fossils, by the pre- 
dominance of certain families or orders, or by an assemblage of fossil 
remains representing the “ life ” of the period in which the system 
was deposited. 

Fossils, then, enable us to determine the age of the deposits in 
which they occur. P'ossils further enable us to come to very im- 
portant conclusions as to the mode in which the fossiliferous bed was 
deposited, and thus as to the condition of the particular district or 
region occupied by the fossiliferous bed at the time of the formation 
of the latter. If, in the first place, the bed contain the remains of 
animals such as now inhabit rivers, we know that it is “ fluviatile ” 
in its origin, and that it must at one time have either formed an 
actual river-bed, or been deposited by the overflowing of an ancient 
stream. Secondly, if the bed contain the remains of shell-fish, min- 
ute crustaceans, or fish, such as now inhabit lakes, we know that it 
is “ lacustrine,” and was deposited beneath the waters of a former 
lake. Thirdly, if the bed contain the remains of animals such as 
now people the ocean, we know that it is “ marine ” in its origin, 
and that it is a fragment of an old sea-bottom. 

We can, however, often determine the conditions under which a 
bed w'as deposited with greater accuracy than this. If, for example, 
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the fossils are of kinds resembling the marine animals now inhabiting 
shallow waters, if they are accompanied by the detached relics of 
terrestrial organisms, or if they are partially rolled and broken, we 
may conclude that the fossiliferous deposit was laid down in a 
shallow sea, in the immediate vicinity of a coast -line, or as an 
actual shore-deposit. If, again, the remains are those of animals 
such as now live in the deeper parts of the ocean, and there is a very 
sparing intermixture of extraneous fossils (such as the bones of birds 
or quadrupeds, or the remains of plants), we may presume that the 
deposit is one of deep water. In other cases, we may find, scattered 
through the rock, and still in their natural position, the valves of 
shells such as we know at the present day as living buried in the 
sand or mud of the sea-shore or of estuaries. In other cases, the 
bed may obviously have been an ancient coral-reef, or an accumula- 
tion of social shells, like Oysters. Lastly, if we find the deposit to 
contain the remains of marine shells, but that these are dwarfed of 
their fair proportions and distorted in figure, we may conclude that 
it was laid down in a brackish sea, such as the Baltic, in which the 
proi)er saltness was wanting, owing to its receiving an excessive 
supply of fresh water. 


In the preceding, we have been dealing simply with the remains 
of aquatic animals, and we have seen that certain conclusions can 
be accurately reached by an examination of these. As regards the 
detennination of the conditions of deposition from the remains of 
aerial and terrestrial animals, or from plants, there is not such an 
absolute certainty. The remains of land-animals would, of course 
occur in “sub-aerial ” deposits— that is, in beds, like blown sand’ 
accumulated upon the land Most of the remains of land-animals 
however, are found in deposits which have been laid down in water’ 
and they owe their present position to having been drowned in rivers 
or lakes, or carried out to sea by streams. Birds, flying Reptiles 

Sn ® their way info aqueous 

deposits • but it IS to be remembered that many Birds and Mammals 
habitually spend a great part of their time in the water, and that 
these might therefore be naturally expected to present themselves 
as fossils in Sedimentary rocks. Plants, again, even when undoubt- 
edly such ^ must have grown on land, do not prove that the bed 
in which they occur was formed on land. Many of the remains of 
plants known to us are extraneous to the bed in which they are now 
found, having reached their present site by falling into^lakes or 
rivers, or being earned out to sea by floods or gales of wind. There 
are, however, many cases in which plants have undoubtedly grown 
on the very spot where we now find them. Thus it is now Lne" 
dly admitted that the ^eat coal-fields of the Carboniferous age are 
the result of the growth s/fu of the plants which compose coal 
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and that these grew on vast marshy or partially submerged tracts of 
level alluvial land. We have, moreover, distinct evidence of old 
land-surfaces, both in the Coal-measures and in other cases (as, 
for instance, in the well-known “ dirt-bed ” of the Purbeck series). 
When, for example, we find the 
erect stumps of trees standing at 


right angles to the surrounding 
strata, we know that the surface 
through which these send their 
roots was at one time the surface 
of the dry land, or, in other words, 
was an ancient soil (fig. 17). 

Conclusions as to Climate. 
— In many cases fossils enable us 
to come to important conclusions 
as to the climate of the period in 
which they lived, but only a few 
instances of this can be here ad- 
duced. As fossils in the majority 
of instances are the remains of 
marine animals, it is mostly the 
temperature of the sea which can 
alone be determined in this way ; 
and it is important to remember 
that, owing to the ex].stence of 
heated currents, the marine cli- 
mate of a given area does not ne-- 



Fi>j. 17. — Erect Tree containing Reptilian 
auains. Coal-measures, Nova Scotia. (After 
Dawson.) 


cessarily imply a correspondingly 


warm climate in the neighbouring land. Land-climates can only be 


determined by the remains of land-animals or land-plants, and these 


are comparatively rare as fossils. It is also important to remember 
that all conclusions on this head are really based upon the present 
distribution of animal and vegetable life on the globe, and are 
therefore liable to be vitiated by the following considerations : — 
a. Most fossils are extinct, and it is not certain that the habits and 


requirements of any extinct animal were exactly similar to, or even 
at all resembling, those of its neare.st living relative. 

A When we get very far back in time, we meet with groups of 
organisms so unlike anything we know at the present day as to 
render all conjectures as to climate founded upon their supposed 
habits more or less uncertain and unsafe. 


r. In the case of marine animals, we are as yet very far from 
knowing the exact limits of di.stribution of many species within our 
present seas ; so that conclusions drawn from living forms as to 
extinct species are apt to prove incorrect. For instance, it has 
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recently been shown that many shells formerly believed to be con- 
fined to the arctic seas have, by reason of the extension of polar 
currents, a wide range to the south ; and this has thrown doubt 
upon the conclusions drawn from fossil shells as to the arctic con- 
ditions under which certain beds were supposed to have been de- 
posited. 

d. The distribution of animals at the present day is certainly 
dependent upon other conditions beside climate alone ; and the 
causes which now limit the range of given animals are certainly 
such as belong to the existing order of things. But the establish- 
ment of the present order of things does not date back in many 
cases to the introduction of the present species of animals. Even 
in the case, therefore, of existing species of animals, it can often be 
shown that the past distribution of the species vras different formerly 
to what it is now, not necessarily because the climate has changed, 
but because of the alteration of other conditions essential to the 
life of the species or conducing to its extension. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it would seem that conclusions as to 
the climate of any particular area at any given point of geological 
time must be accepted with considerable caution, unless in cases 
where there happens to be direct physical evidence of an arctic 
climate. It has, in fact, been even questioned that there existed 
marked differences in the climate of different regions of the earth in 
the earlier periods of the earth’s history. Rather, it has been held 
that in ancient geological times an equable temperature reigned 
over the whole globe, as the result of a relatively high internal 
terrestrial heat, the earth’s surface and the air being thus main- 
tained at a temperature sufficiently high to render the influence of 
the sun’s rays of comparatively little importance. On this view it 
was supposed that it was only when the earth’s internal heat had 
been largely dissipated by radiation, that climatic zones were devel- 
oped ; the temperature of each region coming ultimately to depend 
mainly upon the amount of heat which it might receive, directly or 
indirectly, from the sun. The change from the one condition of 
things to the other was usually supposed to have corresponded, in 
a general way, with the commencement of the Tertiary period. 

Apart, however, from the inherent improbabilities attaching to this 
theory — so far, at any rate, as concerns the periods subsequent to the 
introduction of animal and vegetable life upon the globe — it has 
been shown by Professor Neumayr that the existence of definite 
climatic zones can be demonstrated, by the evidence of fossils, in 
periods at least as ancient as the Jurassic. As regards the Palae- 
ozoic period, the principal argument for the assumption that the 
earth enjoyed a uniformly high temperature, as pointed out by 
Neumayr, is that the Palaeozoic animals, even in northern latitudes. 
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are often more nearly related to types now living in the tropics than 
to any others. As regards certain types — such as the ancient and 
persistent genus Nautilus — some weight may be reasonably attached 
to this argument. Another argument for the assumed uniformity of 
climate in Palaeozoic time may be based upon the extraordinarily 
wide range in space of many Palaeozoic types of animals. Upon 
the whole, however, the Palaeozoic animals differ so widely from 
their nearest living relatives as to render it very hazardous to base 
on their supposed habits of life any decided conclusions as to Palae- 
ozoic climate. Much the same may be said with regard to the 
argument in favour of a very uniform and widely spread warm- 
temperate climate during Carboniferous times, based upon the ex- 
tension of the predominant Coal-plants to high northern latitudes. 

Taken collectively, our knowledge would rather go to show that 
considerable variations in climate have occurred in all periods sub- 
sequent to the appearance of living beings upon the earth. Thus, 
there is more or less weighty evidence in favour of the occurrence 
of Glacial periods in various of the older formations, beginning as 
early as the Cambrian period. In Mesozoic time, certainly, the 
evidence adduced by Neumayr, Marcou, and Trautschold seems to 
show conclusively that different regions of the earth enjoyed, as 
they do at present, different climates. The first of these observers,, 
in particular, has shown that a study of the animal life of the Jurassic 
deposits of the north hemisphere would support the conclusion that 
there existed during the Jurassic period three well-marked climatic 
zones — one boreal, one temperate, and one subtropical — and that 
two of these, at any rate, can be recognised in the south hemi- 
sphere also. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

/DELATIONS OF PALAEONTOLOGY TO GEOLOGY AND 
BIOLOGY— METHODS OF PALEONTOLOGY— CLASS/- 
FJCAT/ON OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 

In more than one of its aspects, Palaeontology stands in an intimate 
relation with Geology, 'I'hus, so far as it is concerned with investi- 
gating the mode of life and distribution in space of fossil organisms, 
Palaeontology becomes directly connected with the physiographical 
side of Geology. From another point of view, in so far as it in- 
vestigates the relations of fossil organisms to time^ Palaeontology 
becomes closely interwoven with Historical or Stratigraphical Ge- 
ology. In all its fundamental aspects, however. Palaeontology is 
essentially a branch of Biology — constituting a branch of Zoology 
where it deals with animals, and of Botany in so far as it deals with 
plants. Palaeontology, therefore, may be properly divided into the 
two departments of “ Palaeozoology ” and “ Palaeobotany.” The 
principal ground for the use of the separate term “ Palaeontology,” 
as distinct from “ Zoology ” and “ Botany,” is simply that in study- 
ing extinct organisms w^e have to take into account the time at which 
these lived. It is therefore the element of time, and that alone, 
which entitles us to speak of Palaeontology as an independent 
science. 

The methods of palaeontological study are precisely the same as 
those of Zoology and Botany. It is true that the earlier palaeontol- 
ogists attached a certain importance to the age of a fossil, as bearing 
upon the determination of its affinities, and that it was sometimes 
assumed that fossils from deposits of different geological ages were 
necessarily referable to different specific types. At the present day, 
however, it is recognised that the systematic position and relation- 
ships of an extinct organism must be settled by an appeal to its 
morphological characters, altogether or to a great extent irrespective 
of the age of the deposit in which it occurs. The zoologist and the 
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botanist similarly rely essentially upon Morphology in the determina- 
tion of the relations of animals and plants ; and there is, therefore, 
no real difference in the methods of study employed, whether the 
organisms under examination be living or extinct. 

In some respects, however, the zoologist has a great advantage 
over the palaeontologist. The student of living beings can investi- 
gate the entire organism, the soft parts as well as the hard ; and he 
can also study the “ development of the organism, and by tracing 
it through its early stages can discover how it came to assume its 
adult characters. The student of fossil organisms, on the other 
hand, is restricted, with the rarest exceptions, to an investigation of 
the hard parts only. The conclusions of the palaeontologist as to 
the characters and affinities of fossil animals are necessarily based 
upon a study of the skeletal structures, from which the characters 
of the soft parts have to be inferred. Moreover, it commonly 
happens that even the hard parts of the animal have been im- 
perfectly preserved, and that the object to be studied is a mere 
fragment of the skeleton, from wffiich all the soft tissues have been 
removed. Again, it is only in exceptional cases that we have any 
means of making ourselves acquainted with the development of 
fossil animals. Considering the generally fragmentary character of 
the objects with which the palaeontologist has to deal, and the almost 
invariable absence in fossils of any traces of the soft parts of the 
organism, it might be supposed that the study of fossils was attended 
w^ith insuperable difficulties. The most serious of these difficulties 
are, however, overcome by means of the law of the “ correlation of 
organs,” the establishment of which by the illustrious Cuvier marks 
an era in palaeontological science. 

Stated in its most general form, the la>v of the correlation of 
organs is the law that all the parts of an organism stand in some 
relation to one another, the form and characters of each part being 
more or less closely dependent on, and connected with, the form 
and characters of all the rest. In other words, an organism is not a 
fortuitous collocation of unrelated parts, but is composed of mutually 
adapted and related organs, the possession of any given organ, there- 
fore, implying the possession of other “ correlated ” organs. Thus, 
the possession of mammary glands is “ correlated ” with the posses- 
sion of two occipital condyles and of a simple mandible ; a stomach 
adapted for rumination is correlated with the possession of only two 
functional toes to the foot, and the absence of the central upper 
incisors ; an inflected angle of the lower jaw is usually correlated with 
the possession of “ marsupial bones ” or “ marsupial cartilages ” ; a 
covering of feathers is correlated (in living forms) with saddle-shaped 
faces to the bodies of the cervical vertebroe. From the above ex- 
amples it will be evident that, by means of the law of correlation, it 
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is often possible to infer from an isolated organ or structure the es- 
sential characters of the remainder of the organism, l^hus, if we were 
acquainted with no other part of some animal than its skull alone, 
and if we found that that skull possessed two occipital condyles, and 
that each half of the lower jaw was composed of a single piece, we 
should be justified in concluding that the animal to which the skull 
belonged possessed mammary glands. We should also be justified 
in inferring many other facts about it, as, for example, that it pos- 
sessed (or might have possessed) a hairy covering to the body, that 
its blood was hot, and that it possessed non-nucleated red blood- 
corjmscles. Similarly, if we met with a mammalian lower jaw, the 
angle of which was bent inwards, or “inflected,” we should have 
a strong presumption that the animal to which it belonged possessed 
“ marsupial l)ones ” or cartilages on the brim of the pelvis, and that 
the young were born in a very imperfect state of development. It 
follows from what has been already said, that the law of the correla- 
tion of organs plays a most important part in palaeontological inves- 
tigation, enabling the observer to more or less completely “recon- 
struct ” an extinct organism by means of its fragmentary remains. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the law is a purely empirical one, 
and expresses nothing more than the result of experience ; so that 
structures which we now know only as occurring in association may 
ultimately l)e found separate, and conjoined with structures of a 
different character.^ Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that in any 
two correlated structures it is not that each is correlated with the 
other, l)ut that one of the two is correlated with the other. That is 
to say, of any two correlated organs, A and B, it may be true that A 
is never found without B, but it does not follow that B may not 
occur without A. Thus, the presence of a stomach adapted for 
“ rumination ” is invariably associated (in living types) with an im- 
perfect development of the incisors of the upper jaw, the central 
upper incisors being always wanting ; but it is not the case that an 
incomplete condition of the upper incisors, or the absence of the 
central ones, is necessarily correlated with the habit of chewing the 
cud. T'he proper way of putting the case is to assert that certain 
structures (A) are never found apart from other structures (B), though 
the latter may be present without the former. When, therefore, we 
find a lower jaw having its angle “inflected,” we may, with our 
present knowledge, assert that the animal to which that jaw belonged 
probably possessed “ marsupial bones ” or “ marsupial cartilages ” 
upon the brim of the pelvis ; although the presence of a certain 
amount of inflection in the jaws of some Insectivora would preclude 

^ A remarkable instance where this correlation is at fault, and has led to the 
reference of the bones of one animal to two distinct orders, will be noticed 
among the Mammalia under the head of Chalicotherium, 
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our making this assertion absolutely positive. If, however, we were 
to find a pelvis with marsupial bones, we should not be justified in 
asserting that the owner of the same must have possessed an in- 
flected angle to the low^er jaw. On the contrary, we know that such 
an assertion would be erroneous, since the “ marsupial bones ” are 
present in the Monotremes, in which the angle of the jaw has its 
usual form. 


Classification of the Animal Kingdom. 

Vast as is the number of known animals, all, whether living or 
extinct, may be classed under a limited number of primary divisions 
or “ morphological types,” which are technically spoken of as the 
“ sub-kingdoms.” There are also certain groups of animals (the 
Molluscoids and Tunicates) which have not the value of “ sub- 
kingdoms,” but which are so far separated by their characters from 
their nearest relatives that it is expedient in the meanwhile to treat 
them as constituting distinct divisions of the animal kingdom. All 
the animals in any one sub-kingdom agree with one another in their 
structural type, or in the fundamental plan upon which they are con- 
structed, and they differ from one another simply in the modifications 
of this common plan. Two animals belonging to different sub-king- 
doms may be rendered closely similar to one another as the result of 
similar adaptive modifications, but no amount of physiological like- 
ness will counterbalance or efface the morphological unlikeness due 
to the fact that each is constructed upon an essentially different 
ground-plan. As the animals belonging to any given sub-kingdom 
are separated solely by the characters due to varying modifications 
of a common morphological type, it is possible to arrange the mem- 
bers of each in an approximately linear series, in which the lowest 
members most closely approach the primitive or ideal form of the 
sub-kingdom, while the highest exhibit the greatest amount of com- 
plexity and specialisation of this type. But it is not possible to 
establish any such linear classification for the animal kingdom as a 
whole. Given an animal of a lower “ sub-kingdom ” than another 
animal, no amount of complexity, no specialisation of organisation, 
can raise the former above the latter. The one may be the result of 
the high evolution of a low morphological type, the other may be the 
result of the low evolution of a higher morphological type, but the 
superiority of the ground-plan gives the latter the higher place. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a linear classification is not possible; since 
the higher members of each sub-kingdom are more highly organised 
than the lower forms of the next sub-kingdom in the series, at the 
same time that they are constructed upon a lower morphological 
type. 
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It is in fact clear that a pictorial representation of the different 
groups’of the animal kingdom, in the order of Aeir 
Sould not exhibit a series of regularly f endmg^ ^ee Su J 

have the form of a branched and ramified genealogical tree, hue 
aTree woSd exhibit one main stem, which would give m&n to nu- 
merous lateral stems. These latter would, in turn, 
branches ascending in the course of their development, while other , 
as the result of degeneration, would descend. 

“ms “clL,” “order,” “genus,” “sub-genus,” “species,' 
and “ variety,” are employed by the palaeontologist in precibel) tht 
same sense, and with precisely the same limitations, as by the zoolo- 

irist We must notice, however, that a species has 
Lt always or necessarily the same value as that which a zMlngiml 
species ought invariably to possess. This arises from the fact th.at 
the determination of fossil species is, almost without e.xception, based 
solely upon the chariicters of the h.ard parts of the animal— these, 
.also, being often hut imperfectly preserved. A fossil species, there- 
fore, cannot, from the nature of things, be as thoroughly defined as a 
living one ; and it is both possible and probable that variations in the 
form of the skeleton, especially if an integumentary one, may often 
depend upon mere individual, sexual, or local peculiarities, which 
could he at once discovered in the case of living forms, but which 
c.an hardly lie detected as regards extinct types. Moreover, there is 
a practical inconvenience attending the use of the terms “ variety 
and “ sub-genus ’’ in palaeontoiogy, which is not found in zoology, 
owing to the very different nature of the working material of these 
two sciences. Many palaeontologists, therefore, prefer, as we think 
rightly, to follow the general practice of giving distinct names to 
varieties ” and sub-genera,” thus practically raising them to the 
rank of “ .species ” and genera ” ; and this practice can hardly be 
injurious if accompanied with the well-understood reservation that 
this is done as a matter of convenience only, and that a somewhat 
wider and looser signification is to be given to the terms “ species ” 


and “ genus ” in palaeontology than would be admissible in zoology. 
At the same time, this practice may be, and has been, carried too 
far ; and in the case of very variable or “ protean ” species, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to adhere to the plan usually adopted by British 
palaeontologists — namely, to define the species by its central type, 
and to group the variable forms under this type as varieties. As 
a general definition, however, of what is understood in palaeon- 
tology as a species, we may follow Zittel. This distinguished 
naturalist defines a palaeontological “species” as comprising “all 
those individuals, or remains of individuals, which possess in com- 
mon an assemblage of constant characters, and which constitute 
collectively a distinctly circumscribed morphological series (“For- 
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menkreis ”), apart from all considerations relating to their range in 
time and in space.” Such a series may be connected by transitional 
forms with other morphological groups without losing its claim to be 
considered as constituting a “ species,” provided the series does not 
shade off in all directions into allied groups. 

I’he following synoptical table gives the leading divisions of the 
animal kingdom, with typical examples of each. Forms marked 
with an asterisk are extinct, and are only known in the fossil 
condition : — 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 

SUB-KINGDOM I.— PROTOZOA. 

CLASS I.— GBEGABINIDA. 

Gregarina^ Monocyst is. No fossil forms of this class exist. 

CLASS II.--BHIZOPODA. 

1. Moneka .... Protawa'fia, No fossil forms. 

2. Amckhea .... Ania'ha^ Difflngia^ Arcclla, No fossil forms. 

3. Foramimfera . . . Gromia^ Biloculina, Saccammina^ Lituola, 

Tfxtulana, Lagena, Globigerina^ Rot alia, 

* OrbitoidcSy Nummulina. 

4. Radiolaria . . T/ialassicolia, Acanthometm^ Podocyi‘tis^ Ettcyr- 

tidium. 

5. Hei.iozoa .... Actinophrys, Actinosphcerium, No fossil 

forms. 

CLASS IIL—INFUSOBIA. 

1. Cilia I'A .... Paramcccinm, No fossil forms. 

2. SUCTORIA .... Acineta, No fossil forms. 

3. FLAGKLLA'rA . . Codosiga, No fossil forms. 

4. CiLio-FLAGELLAT.A . . Ceratium, Peridiniitm. Doubtful fossil repre- 

sentatives are known. 

SUB-KINGDOM II.— PORIFERA. 

CLASS L— FLETHOSPONGtaS. 

1. Myxospongia*: . . . Halisarca, No fossil forms. 

2. Ceratospongi.i*: . . . Euspongia. Fossil representatives of doubtful 

occurrence. 

3. Monactinellii)^ . . Spongilla, Cliona, * Scoliorhap/iis. 

4. Tetractinellid.-e . . lethya, Geodia^ Pachastrella^ * Tet/iyopsis. 

5. Litiiisi'IDA: . . . Discodermia, Corallistes^ * Chenendopora, 

* Dory derma f * AttlocopiuiUy * Sipiumio, 

* Jerea^ * Astylospongia, 

6. HexaCTINELLID^ . . Holtenia, Euplectella, Hyalonema, * Ventri- 

culites, * Protospongia, * Calopfychium, 
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7. * 0 CTACTINELLID^ . . Astritospongia, 

8. *Heteracti NELLI D iE . Tholiasterella, Asteractinclla, 

CLASS IL-CALCISPONOUE. 

1. Homoccela , . . Leucosoknia, No fossil forms known. ( = 

cones of Haeckel). 

2. Heteroccela . . . Grantia^Sycon* Protosycon{^Sycones 

kel), Leuconiay Lettcandra^ &c. ^^Leuconcs 
of Haeckel), * Corynclla^ * SestrostomcUa^ 
* Pharctrospongia [Phareirones ) . 


SUB-KINGDOM III.— CCELENTERATA. 


CLASS I— H7DB0Z0A. 


Sub-class I. — H}rdn>ida (Hydroid Zoophytes). 


1. IIydrida . 

2. CORYXIIhi . 

3. Thecaphora 

4. TrACHVMEDI'S.E 


Hydra. No fossil forms. 

Corync, Tithiilana, Hydraclima, * Parkcria. 
Scrtularia, Phtmuhria, Campamilaria, * Den- 
drograpius (/•), * Callograptus [^). 
Trachyncnia^ ..Pg'nm^ * Pahegina. 


Sub-class II. — Siphonopbora. 

1. CALYCOrHORll..L . . Diphyes. No fossil forms. 

2. PHYSOMiOkllUi: . . . Physalta. No fossil forms. 


Sub-class III.— Lucernarida. 

1. Calvcozoa .... Lnccrnana. No fossil forms. 

2. Acraspeua (Discophora) . Aurelia, Phizoslouia, * P/iizoslouiiles, 


f. Monopriomd.e . 
2. Diprionid.e 


a. Milleporidsc 
A Stylasteridae 
c. * SyringosphreridiE 


* Sub-class nr. — Oraptolitoidea. 

. Mofwgrap/us, Didymograptns, Tetragraptus. 

. Diplogi-aptus, Climacograpius, PetioUtes, Phyl- 
lograptus. 

Sub-class V. — Hydrocorallina. 

. Millepora, * A xopora. 

. Slylaster, Allopora, 

. SyringospluEra, Stoliezkaria, 


Sub-class VI, — Stroxnatoporoidea. 

Stromatopora, Actinostroma, Lahechia. 


CLASS II.— ACTINOZOA 


1. ZOANTHARIA. 

A, Actiniaria (Zoanlharia 
malacodermata) . 

B, Antipatharia (Zoantha- 
ria sclerobasica) 

C, Madreporaria (Zoantha- 
ria sclerodermata). 

a. Aporosa 


k Rugosa 


Actinia, No fossil forms. 
Antipathes, 


Turbinolia, Ocnlina, Pocilkpora, Maandrina, 
* Holocystis, Mose- 

* Cyathophyllum, *Zaphreniis, * Cystiphylluvi. 
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c, Fungida 

d. Perforata . 

2. Alcyonaria 

a, Haimeidse . 

K Cornulariadse 
f. Alcyonidae . 

d. Pseudaxonia . 

e. Tubiporidae . 

f. Helioporidae 

g. Gorgonidae . 

//. Pennatulidae . 
u * Heliolitidae . 
y. * Halysitidae . 
k. *Tetradiid£e . 

/. *Chaetetidae . 

*Auloporid3e 

3. *Monticuliporoii)EA. 

a. Monticuliporidae . 

h. Fistiiliporidae 

4. Ctenophora 


. Fungia^ * Anahacia, 

. Madre^ra^ Porites^ * Favosites, * Syringopora^ 
* Theda, 

. Monoxenia^ Hartea. No fossil forms. 

. CoTftularia. No fossil forms. 

. Alcyonium, No fossil forms. 

. Corallium^ Mopsea, 

. Tuhipora, No fossil forms. 

Heliopora, 

. Gorgonia, Gorgonella^ Jsis, Primnoa, 

. Pemiatula^ * Graphularia, 

. HelioliteSi Plasmopora, 

. Halysiies, 

. Tetradiuin, 

. CktTtetes, 

. Attlopora, Cladochomts. 

(Zoological affinities uncertain). 

. Monticulipora. 

. FistuliporOy Callopora. 

. Plctirobrachia^ Beroe, No fossil forms. 


SUB -KINGDOM IV.— ECHINODERMATA. 

DIVISION A.— ECHINOZOA. 

: CLASS I.— ECHINOIDEA. 

1. *Pai.echi noidea . . ArcJueoddaris^ BothrioddaHs, 

2. Euecjiinoidea •*. . . Echinus^ Cidaris^ Spataugtts^ * Ediinothuria, 

CLASS II.— ASTEBOIDEA. 

1. ^Encrinasterl^j: . . Paltraster, Pctrasicr, 

2. x\sTERiiE VERAS . . . Astcrios, Gouiasler, Solasier, 

CLASS III— OPHIUBOIDEA 

1. Euryalida . . , Astcrophytoiiy* Onychaster. 

2. Ophiurida . . . Ophioglypha, *A5pidiira, 

CLASS IV.— HOLOTHUEOIDEA. 

Cucumariay Psolus, 

DIVISION B.— PELMATOZOA. 

CLASS I.— CBINOIDEA. 

1. *Pala£OCR1NOI1)EA . . AcUnocrinus^ Cyathocrinus. 

2. Neocrinoidea . . . Pentacrinns^ *Efieri/ins, Antedon, 

CLASS II.— *CYSTOIDEA. 

1. Aporitida: . . . Cryptocnmts, Agelacrinus. 

2 . DiPLOPORri’iDAS . . . GlypiosphceriteSy Spharonites, 

3. Khomhiferi . . . Echinosphirrites, Caryocrinus, 

CLASS III.— *BLASTOIDEA. 

1. Regulares . . . PentremiteSy Granatocrinus, Cadaster . 

2. Irregulares . . . Astrocrinus, Eleutherocrimts. 
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SUB-KINGDOM V.— ANNULOSA. 

DIVISION 1.— SCOLECIDA. 


J. T,'EJVIAJ)A . 
2 . TrEMA70I)A 
J. Turbellakia 


I.-PLAT7ELMIA (Ftat-worm*). 

. Tuvita. No fossil forms. 

. Distoma. No fossil forms. 

Planaria, Nemertes. No fossil forms. 


CLASS II.— NEMATELMIA (Boimd-worms). 


1. Acan' 1 'HOCei’HAI.a . . Echinorhynchus. No fossil forms. 

2. CtORiiiACEA . . . Gordius. No fossil forms. 

3. Nematoidra . . . A scans. No fossil forms. 


CLASS III.— ROTIFEEA (ROTATORIA). 


The Wheel-animalcules are wholly unknown in the fossil condition. 


DIVISION II.— ANARTHROPODA. 

CLASS I.— GEFHYEEA (Spoon- worms). 

With the very doubtful exception of the Jurassic genus EpitrachySt no represen- 
tative of the Spoon-worms is known in the fossil condition. Well-known 
recent genern are Sipunculus and Echinnts. 

CLASS II.— MTZOSTOMIDA. 

The type-genus is Myzostoma. (Recent and fossil). 

CLASS III.— ANNELIDA (Ringed-wormB). 

1. Hirudin EA . . . San^nhuxay Clepshie. No fossil forms. 

2. OligocH/KI'a . . . Lunihricus (Earth-worm). Not certainly 

known in the fossil condition. 

3. POLYCIL^CTA. 

a. Tubicola . . . Serpulay Spirorbisy * Cornulites. 

b. Errantia . . , NereiSy AphroditCy *EtinicitcSy * Arabdlitcs. 

CLASS IV.-CHiETOGNATHA (Arrow-wormB). 

This class comprises the .single recent genus Sa^ittay and has no 
fossil representatives. 

DIVISION III.— AKTHROPODA. 

CLASS L-CRUSTACEA. 

Sub-claBB I.— Anchoracephala. 

1. CiRRiTEDiA . . . Lepas (Barnacle), Halanits (Acorn - shell), 

* Tnrrilepas, 

2. Khizocephala . . . PeltogastCTy SaccuUua. No fossil forms. 

Sub-class II.— Entomostraca. 

1 . OsTRACODA . . . CypriSy Cypridinay *Beyrtchiay *Primitia. 

2. COPEPODA .... CyciopSy Lemccay Arguhts. No fossil forms. 

3. Cladocera . . . Daphnia, No fossil forms. 

4. Phyllopoda . . ApuSy Esiheriay Bramhipus. 

5. Phyllocarida . . Nebaiiay * Hymenocarisy * CeraiiocariSy *Dis- 

cmocaris. 
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^ g I 6. *Trilobita . . Asaphus^ Calymene, Ilhcnus, 

SoS w- XiPHOSURA . . Limttlus (King-crab), *Belimirus. 

o| ( 8. *Eurypterii)A . . Euryptertis, Pterygotus. 


1 . Amphipoda 

2. ISOPOUA 

3. Stomatopoda 

4 . SCHIZOPODA 

5. CUMACEA . 

6. Decapoda. 

a. Macriira 
fi. Anomura 
f. Brachyura 


Sub-class in.—Malacostraca. 

Ga///Man/s, * Prosoponiscus. 

. Idotea, Oniscus^ Serolis, * Archcconisms. 
. Squilla (Locust-shrimp). 

. Mysis (Opossum -shrimp). 

. D/as/y/is, 

. Ifomariis (Lobster). 

. (Hermit-crab). 

. . Cancer (Crab). 

CLASS II.— ABACHNIDA. 


1. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 
5 - 
6 . 


Podosomai'A (P 
* ANTHRACOMAR’I'I 

Acarina 

At )ELarthrosoma' 1 'a 
J*KI)IPAI.P1 . 

A KAN KI DA . 


ycnogonida) Pycnogomim^ Nyinphon. No fossil forms. 

. Ar/hrolycosa, Arckitar/nis, Anthracomartiis, 
. Acants^ Ixodes, Hydrachna. 

. Phalangium, Chelifer, Galeodes. 

. Scorpio, * PaLcophonns, * Proscorpitis. 
Tcgenaria, Epeira, * Protolycosa. 


CLASS III.— MYRIOPODA. 


r. Onychophora . 

2. Pauropoda 

3. * PrO'I OSYNGNATHA . 

4. Chilopoda. 

5. ^Archipoi.ypoda 

6. DiIM.0P01)A (Chilognatha) 


Peripafus, No fossil forms. 

Panropns, No fossil forms. 

Pahtocampa, 

Scolopcndra, Lithohius, Geophilns. 

Archidesmus, Enphoheria, Architdiis, Xylohius^ 
Tulits, Polydcsmus, 


CLASS IV.-INSECTA. 


1. Anoplura 

2. Mallophaga . 

3. COLLEMBOLA 

4. Tiiysanura 

5. * l*AL.^iODICTYOPTERA 

6. KHYNCIIOTA (IIEMIPTERA) 

7. OrnoPTERA 
S. Nkuroptera. 

a. Pseudoneuroptera 
i>. Neuroptera Vera 
c. Trichoptera 
9. Apiianipteka . 

10. Diptera . . . . 

11. Lepidoptera . 

12. Hymenoptera . 

13. Strepsiptera . 

14. COLEOPTERA 


Pedicuhts, No fossil forms. 

'I'richodecfcs. No fossil forms. 

J*odura. 

Lepisma, Pet robins. 

Engereon, Dictyoneura, PaLtohlattina, 

Nepa, Cicada, Notonecta. 

BlcUta, Mantis, Gryllns, (Edipoda, Forficula. 

Lihellula, Termes, Ephemera. 

Myrmelcon, Hemcrohius, Panorpa. 

Ph rygajiea, Lim noph Hits. 

Pulex. No fossil forms. 

Cnlex, Musca, Tipula. 

Vanessa, Sphinx, Bomhyx. 

Apis, Vespa, Formica. 

Sty lops, * Triicna. 

Melolontha, Carabits, Cicindela. 


MOLLUSCOIDEA. 

CLASS I.— POLTZOA. 

Sub-class I. — Ectoprocta. 

1. PiiYLACTOL/EMATA . . Plumatclla. No fossil forms. 

2. GYMNOLAiMAl’A. , ,7 * n/ v 

a. Cyclostomata . . Tulmlipora, Diastopora, * I enestella, ttiiO' 

dictya. 
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Ik Cheilostomata 
c. Ctenostomata 


Ccllepora, Eschara, Lepra lia, Flustra, Buguk 
Vcsicularia, Alcyonidium , No fossil forms. 


Sub-clasB II. — Entoprocta. 

Loxosotna, PedicelUna. No fossil forms. 


Sub-claB8 III.~ABpidophora. 

Rhahdoplettra. No fossil forms. 


CLASS II.— BBACHIOPODA. 

1. Inarticulata . . . Crania, Discina, Lin^elaj * Lin^th’/la,* Aero- 

treta. 

2 . Articula’I'A . . . Terehratula, Rhynchonella, *Spirifera, *Stro- 

phomena, * Orthis, * Product a. 


SUB-KINGDOM VI.— MOLLUSCA. 


CLASS I.— 


(CONCHIFEBA or PELEC7P0DA). 


1. OsrREACEA 

2. Pectin ACEA 

3. Mytilacea 

4. Arcacea . 

5. SUBMYTILACEA 

6. Erycinacea 

7. Cardiacea 

8. Cham ACEA 

9. CONCHACEA 

10. Myacea . 

11. Ahesmacea 

12. Lucinacea 

13. Telllinacea 

14. An ATI N ACE A 


Ostrea, * Grypheea, Anoinia. 

Spondylus, Lima, Pecien. 

Aviciila, * Aviciilopecten, Mytilus, Pinna. 

A fra, Pectunculus, Nucula. 

* Modiolopsis, 2'rigonia, Unto, Astarte, Crassa- 

tella. 

* Erycina, Galcomma. 

Tridacna, Cardin m, * Lnnulicardutm, 

Chama, * Diceras, Caprina, * Hippnrites, 

* Megalodon, Cyprina, Fenus, Cyrena, Psam- 

moHa, Solen, Donax. 

Mactra, Mya, Glycimeris, Gastrochwna. 

P/iolas, Teredo. 

Lttcina, Corhis, 

Tellina, Scrobknlaria. 

Solcmya, Anatina, Pholadomya, Clavagella. 


CLASS II.— GASTROPODA. 


Sub-ClaBB I.— BranebiogaBtropoda. 


1. Prosobranchiata 

2. Opisthohranchiata . 

3. Pteropoda. 

a. Gymnosomata 
h. Thecosomata 

4. Heteropod A 


Bnccinum, Stromhus, Littorina, Natica, *Mur- 
chisonia, 

Actieon, Bulla, Aplysia, Doris. 

Clio, Pneitmodcrmon. No fossil forms. 
Cavolinia, Clcodora, * Hyolithes, * Tcntaculiies. 
Carinaria, Atlanta, 


Sub-claBB II. — PulmogaBtropoda. 

1. StyloMMATOPHORA . . Helix, Umax. 

2. Basommatopiiora . . Limnaa, Planorbis, 


CLASS III.— P0L7PLAC0PH0BA. 

I. ChitoNIDAi . . . Chiton, * Helminthochiton. 

CLASS IV.— 8CAPH0P0DA. 

1. SOLENOCONCHIA . . . DetUalium. 
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CLASS V.— CEPHALOPODA. 

1. DiBRANCiriATA . . . Sepia, Spirilla, Octopus, * Belemnites. 

2 . Tetrabranchiata . . Nautilus, * Orthoceras, * Ammonites, * Bacu- 

lites. 

TUNICA TA. 

[The Tunicates or Ascidians occupy a position intermediate between Mollusca 
and Vertebrata. No fossil forms are known, except in late Tertiary deposits.] 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS} 

SUB -KINGDOM VII.— VERTEBRATA. 


CLASS I.--LEPTOCABDIA. 

Piiarync.OBRANCHei . . B ranch iostoma {Amphiojcus). No fossil forms. 


CLASS II.— PISCES (FISHES). 


1. Cyclostomi (MaRSH’O- 

BRANCHII . . . . 

2. Elasmobrancuei. 

a. * Ichthyotomi 

b. Selachii 

(1) Tectospondyli 

(2) Asterospondyli 

3. CH1MA£R0II)E1 

4. Dipnoi 

5. Ganoidei. 

a. * Cephalaspidea . 

b. * Placodermata 

c. * Acanlhodea 
cl. Crossopterygea 
e. Acipenseroidea 
/. Lepidosteoidea 

Amioidea 

6. Teleostei. 

a. Physostomi . 

b. Anacanthini . 

c. I’haryngognathi 
(t. Acanthopterygii 
c. Lophobranchii 
/. Plectognathi . 


Myxinc, Petromyzon. No fossil forms. 

Pleurae ant h us. 

Ccstracion, J,amna, Spinax. 

Squatina, Raia. 

Chitnara, * Isch ml us. 

Lepiciosiren, Ceratoclus. 

Cephalaspis, Pteraspis. 

Ptenchthys, Coccosteus. 

A canthodes, Diplacanth us. 

* Holoptychius, Polypterus. 

Acipenscr, * PaUconiscus. 

Lepidosteus, * Dapediiis. 

Amia, * Cat inns. 

Salmo, Esox, Silunts. 

Gadus, Rhombus. 

Labrax, * Phyllodus. 

Perea. 

Sedenostoma, Hippocampus. 

Batistes, Diodon. 


CLASS III.— AMPHIBIA (AMPHIBIANS). 

1. * Labyrintmodontia. 

a. Branchiosauria . . Protriton. 

b. /Estopoda . . . Dolichosoma, Ophiderpeton. 

e. Microsauria . . . Urocordylus, Ceraterpeton. 

d. Labyrinthodontia Vera . Archegosaurus, JIastodonsaurus. 

^ The classification of Vertebrate Animals here followed is, in the main, the 
one which has been adopted in the latest of the Catalogues of fossil \ertebrates 
issued by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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2 . Apoda (Opiiiomorpha) . Cacilia, Siphotiops. No fossil forms. 

3 . Caudata (Urodela) . . Megalobatrachus, 

4 . Ecaudata (Anoura) . . Kana^ Btifo, 


CLASS IV.— REPTILIA (REPTILES). 


1. * Anomodontia. 

a. Tariasauria 
h. Theriodontia 
c. Dicynodonlia 
Group Placodontia . 

2. * Sauropterygia 

3. C MELON! A. 

a, Athecata 

A Testudinata or Theca 
phora 

4. * ICMTHYOPTERYGIA . 

5. * PROTEKOSAURIA 

6. Rhynchocephalia. 

* fl. Simredosaiiria . 

A Sphenodontina 

* c, llomajosauria 

7. Squamata. 

a. Lacertilia . 

A Rhiptoglossa 
r. * Dolichosauria . 
iL * Pythononiorpha 
<?. Ophidia 
S. *Dinosahria. 
a, Ornithopoda 
A Theropoda . 
c. Sauropoda . 

9. Crocodilia. 
a. * Aetosaiiria 
A * Parasuchia 
r. Eusuchia 
10. * Ormthosauria. 
a. Pterosaiiria . 

A Pieranodontia 


PariasauruSf Pariotichus, 

GalesauruSf Clepsydrops, 

IHcyrndoftf Oudenodm, 

Placodusy Cyamodus. 

PlesiosauruSf Pliosaurus^ NothosaumSf Lario- 
saurus. 

Derfuatochelys^ * Protest ega, 

7'estudo^ Chelone^ Trionyx ^ Chitra^ Emyda, 
Ichthyosaurus^ Baptanodon. 

Proterosaurus, 

Champsosamnts, 

Sphenodon^ * Hyperodapedofu 
Honurosatmis^ Sapheosaurits. 

Lacerta^ Varanus. 

Chamaleon, 

Dolichosaurus. 

Clidastes, Mosasaurtts, 

Python^ Coluber^ Vipera. 

Jguanodon^ SceJidosaurus. 

Mcgalosaurus, Zanclodon. 

Ornithopsisy Diplodocus. 

Actosaums, 

Parasuchiis, Stagonolepis. 

CrocodiluSy * Steneosaurus. 

Pterodactylusy Rhamphorhynchus, 

Pteranodon. 


CLASS 

I. ^Saururac 

a, * Odontolca? . 

A * /ICpyornithes 

c. Apteryges 

d. *Immanes 

e. Megistanes . 

y. Rheae .... 

g. Struthiones . 

h, Gastoriiithes 
CARINATAi. 

a. * Odontotormae 
A Crypturi 

c. Impfennes 

d, Tubinares 
<?. IVgopodes 

/. Gaviae .... 


V.— AVES (BIRDS). 

Archiiopteryx, 

Hespcrornis, 

yEpyornis, 

Apteiyxy * Megapteryx, 
IJinorniSy Pcilaptcryx. 
Casuariusy Dromcrus. 

Rhea. 

Stmthio. 

Gastornis, 

Tchthyornis, 

Tinamus. No fossil forms. 
AptenodyteSy * Paleudyptes, 
Proccllaritty Puffinus, 

Alcoy Colymbus. 

Larus, 
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Limicolse 
h. Alectorides . 
7 . Fulicariae 

j. Gallinne . 

k, Columbse 
/, Anseres . 

m. ]*alamede£e . 

n. Odontoglossi 
0. Herodiones . 

p. Steganopodes 

q. Accipitres 

r. Striges . 

s. Psittaci . 

t. Picarijc . 

H, Passeres 


Limicola^ Scolopax. 

Grtis, Otis, 

Kallus^ Notorfiis, 

Callus^ Crax, 

Coluniba^ Pterocles, *Didits. 
A user, Anas, 

Chauna, No fossil forms. 
Phcniicoptertis, * Elornis, 
Ciconia, Ardea, 
Phalacrocorax. Diomedea, 
Aquila^ Vultur, 

Otus, Nyctea, 

Psittacus^ Cacatua, 

Picus, Cuculus. 

Passer, Corvus, 


CLASS VI.— MAMMALIA (MAMMALS). 
Sub-class I.— Prototheria. 

1. Monotremata . . Oniithorhynchus^ Echidna, 

Sub-class II.— Metatheria. 

I. Marsupialia. 

a, Polyprotodontia . . Dasyurus, Peramelcs. 

b, Diprotodonlia . . Macropus, Phascolemys, 

Sub-class III.— Eutheria. 

1. Ei)F:N’rATA . . . • Choiccpus, Manis, Dasypus, 

2, Cetacea. 

a, Odontoceti . . . Ddphinns, Physetcr, 

b, * Archseoceli . . , Zeuglodon, 

c, Mystacoceti . . . Balmia, Balccnoptera, 

, Sirenia .... Halicore, Manatus, 

, Ungulata. 

a, Arliodactyla . . Sus, Cervits, Bos, 

b, Perissodactyla . . Phinoceros, Tapirus, Eqims, 

c, * Toxodontia . . . Toxodon, Typothenum, 

d, * Cond;ylarthra . . Periptychus, Phenacodits, 

c, Hyracoidea . . . Hyrax, No fossil forms. 

/. * Ambly poda . . Coryphodon, Dinoceras, 

g. Proboscidea . . . Elephas, * Dinotherium, 

Grotip * Tillodontia . . Tillotherium, 

5. Rodentia. 

a, Duplicidentata . . Lepus, Lagomys, 

b, Simplicidentata . . Mus, Scinrtts, Hystrix, 

6. Carnivora. 

a, Pinnipedia . . . Phoca, Otaria, 

b, Carnivora Vera . Eelis, Ursus, Mustela, 

c, *Creodonta . . . Hycenodon, Pterodon, 

7. IXSECTIVORA. 

a, Insectivora Vera . . 7 'alpa, Erinaceus, 

b, Dermoptera . . . Galeopithecus, No fossil forms. 

8. Chiroptera. 

a, Microchiroptera . . Vespertilio, Rhinolophus, 

b. Megachiroptera . . Pteropus, No fossil forms. 

9. Primates. 

a, Lemuroidea . . Lemur, fndris, 

b, Anthropoidea Macacus, Simia, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EVOLUTION OF ORGANIC TYPES IN TIME. 

The naturalists of last century, and of the earlier part of this century, 
generally believed that the existing forms of animals and plants had 
been simultaneously produced by a special act of creation, and that 
they had not been preceded by pre-existent animals and plants. 
The occurrence of fossils in the crust of the earth had, it is true, 
been for long recognised, and had given rise to much learned con- 
troversy. By some, fossils were looked upon as having been pro- 
duced by inorganic agencies, and thus as not being really the remains 
of animals and plants. Others, again, clearly recognised that fossils 
were truly the remains of organisms, but regarded them as having 
belonged to animals that had been destroyed in the Noachian 
deluge. 

At the present day it is universally recognised that our existing 
animals and plants have been preceded by many antecedent faunse 
and florae. It is also generally admitted that the existing animals 
and plants are the modified descendants of older forms of life. The 
actual beginnings of life upon the earth are still unknown to us, and 
are likely ever to remain so. We have no reason to think that the 
most ancient of known fossils belong to the animals which first came 
into existence, but much reason to come to an opposite conclusion. 
Palaeontology teaches us that new forms of life have been from time 
to time introduced upon the earth, and that forms already in exist- 
ence have become extinct. The laws which have governed this in- 
troduction of new and disappearance of old life-forms are still imper- 
fectly known to us, but of the fact of this succession of organic types 
in time no doubt whatever is possible. It is also quite certain that 
there has been not only a succession but likewise a progression of or- 
ganic forms in proceeding from the most ancient of geological periods 
to the present day. The whole subject of the evolution of life-forms 
in time involves some of the most profound problems of Palaeontol- 
ogy, and can be but very briefly glanced at here. The more im- 
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portant points in connection with this subject may, however, be 
shortly considered under the following heads : — 

1. The Primordial Types of Life. — As above remarked, we know 
nothing, and are never likely to know anything, of the animals and 
plants which really constituted the first living beings. Of the life of 
the Archaean period we at present have no certain knowledge ; but 
we find representatives of all the Invertebrate sub-kingdoms in the 
earliest fossiliferous deposits (Cambrian and Ordovician), while Ver- 
tebrates appear low down in the Silurian (in the Clinton formation 
of North America). It may, however, be taken as certain that these 
ancient fossils cannot possibly be the remains of the really primor- 
dial forms of life. Thus, regarded as individuals, these old organic 
types are as complex and as highly specialised in their structure as 
are the animals now in existence. Moreover, the great Invertebrate 
groups of the Annulosa and Mollusca are found in the Cambrian 
period to be represented by many diverse forms, and to have already 
reached a stage of advanced development. It would, however, be 
at variance with all that we learn from the study of existing organisms, 
that these great morphological types should, to begin with, have 
presented themselves under highly specialised forms. Rather must 
we conclude that a very long period must have been required for the 
evolution of these varied morphological types, and that the Cambrian 
fauna was really preceded by many antecedent faunte which are at 
present unknown to us. 

2. The Introduction of New Species. — From the beginning of the 
Cambrian period onwards, new species of animals have been intro- 
duced upon the earth, apparently almost continuously. AVe may 
certainly say that the introduction of new species has been “ con- 
tinuous,” if we use this term in the sense “ of the continued opera- 
tion of the cause or causes which introduced life at first ” (llawson). 
It has long been recognised that at certain periods in geological his- 
tory large numbers of new species were introduced, and this was 
formerly explained on the supposition that life was periodically de- 
stroyed by physical convulsions, and that each of these “ catas- 
trophes” was followed by a creation of new animals and plants. 
The apparent periodicity in the introduction of new species is, how- 
ever, probably really due simply to the imperfection of the geological 
record. In all those cases, therefore, where we meet with the appar- 
ently sudden incoming of a large number of new life-forms, we may 
take it for granted that we have to deal with a hiatus in the geolo- 
gical record in the particular area in which this phenomenon is ob- 
served. The new forms have, namely, been in existence elsewhere, 
and what we are observing is not their first introduction upon the 
earth, but merely their first introduction into the area in question. 
As regards the period in which we are now living, any apparent ces- 
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sation in the introduction of new species is probably mainly due to 
the shortness of the period during which accurate observations have 
l)een carried on. Moreover, though our present species have existed 
for a time which, relatively to man, is very long, this time, estimated 
geologically, may be, and probably is, very short. It is, further, ex- 
ceedingly probable that the introduction of new species would, under 
any circumstances, be imperceptible to a single observer, or even to 
many successive generations of observers, since the changes by which 
species are evolved from pre-existing species are probably so slowly 
produced as to be imperceptible except when fully completed. 

3. Abrupt Appearance of Ne%v Species . — In a large number of in- 
stances new morphological types appear to have come into existence 
al)ruptly, no closely allied types being known to have preceded them. 
This is necessarily the case with the animals of the most ancient of 
the fossiliferous formations (viz., the Lower Cambrian) ; but a similar 
phenomenon is observable in hosts of other instances, where we 
might reasonably expect to find that the new types were preceded by 
older relatives. It is obvious, however, that this apparently abrupt 
appearance of a new morphological type — as, for example, the sudden 
appearance of the great family of the Rudistcc in the Cretaceous 
])eriod — arises from an imperfection in our knowledge. On any 
theory of evolution, each morphological type must have come into 
existence, coincident! y, both in space and time, with a pre-existing 
allied morphological type (Wallace). When, therefore, we find new 
morphological types suddenly appearing on a given geological horizon, 
in an area where no allied forms have been found in older de- 
posits, we must come to one or other of two conclusions. Either 
the apparent absence of allied types in older strata is due to the fact 
that these strata have not been sufficiently investigated, or the appar- 
ently sudden introduction of the new forms is due to the fact that 
the case is not one of their first coming into existence at all, but 
simply one of their first appearance in the area under observation. 
In many instances where new organic types suddenly appear in an 
area, the older deposits in which w^e might expect to find the remains 
of the predecessors of these, are missing altogether in the same area. 
Thus, we cannot expect to find the immediate predecessors of the 
numerous new life-forms which in Europe usher in the commence 
ment of the Secondary period, till we find the deposits which were 
laid down in the interval between the close of the Permian and the 
beginning of the T riassic period. In many other instances, however, 
where the series of the stratified deposits may be moderately com- 
plete, the apparent al)ruptness of appearance of a given morpholo- 
gical type is really due to the fact that the series has been imper- 
fectly examined ; and further investigation would either show that 
the type in question really began to exist at an earlier period, or 
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would bring to light allied types from which we might suppose it to 
have descended. 

4. Relative Persistence of Species in Time. — The duration in time, 
or “ vertical range ” of species, varies greatly in different cases. Some 
species have an extraordinarily extended range, sometimes passing 
through two or three geological systems, and in such cases they 
generally exhibit numerous varieties. This is the case, for example, 
with some of the Brachiopods, such as Strophonmia rhomboidalis 
and Atrypa retiadaris. Others, again, are singularly restricted in 
their range, and do not pass beyond the limits of a single subdivision 
of a system, or, it may be, even of a single band or zone. No case 
is known in which a species which has once fairly died out has re- 
appeared at a later period, but there is no absolute impossibility in 
the separate evolution of the same specific type at two separate 
periods. As a general rule, it is the animals which have the lowest 
and simplest organisation that have the longest range in time, and 
the additional possession of microscopic or minute dimensions seems 
also to favour longevity. Some of the Fora jninif era, for example 
{e.g., Saccammina Carteri), seem to have survived, with little or no 
perceptible alteration, from the Ordovician period to the present day. 
On the other hand, large and highly organised animals, though long- 
lived as individuals, rarely seem to live long as species, and have, 
therefore, usually a restricted vertical range. Some genera, as some 
species, are short-lived ; whereas others extend through a succession 
of geological periods with extraordinarily little modification. Among 
these “ persistent types ” may be specially mentioned the genus Lin- 
gula among the Brachiopods, and Nautilus (in the wide sense of the 
name) among the Cephalopods, of which the former commenced in 
the Cambrian and the latter in the Ordovician, and both of which 
are represented by living species. 

5. Relative Range of Morphological Types in Space. — The range of 
particular morphological types in space is as variable as it is in time. 
Some forms appear to be wholly restricted to some particular area, 
or, possibly, to a single locality ; while others have an enormous 
range, and are found at very widely distant points of the earth’s sur- 
face. In a general way, the types which have a wide range in time 
have also a wide range in space. Thus, species of Brachiopods 
like Stroph 07 nefia rhomboidalis and Atrypa reticularis, which range 
through more than one geological system, have likewise a very 
extended geographical distribution. Still, a species which is con- 
fined to a single system may have an enormous range in space — as, 
for example, the common Producta semireticulata of the Lower 
Carboniferous ; while in some cases types which are restricted to a 
single “ zone,” like certain Graptolites and Ammonites, are found to 
range over very wide areas. The apparently simultaneous appear- 
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ance of ^i^rou/^s of morphological types in corresponding geological 
periods in widely separated areas of the earth s surface is probably 
fallacious. Such groups must have appeared first in one area, and 
their extension therefrom must have been the result of subsequent 
migration. I'he only other explanation of this phenomenon would 
l)e that the same morphological types had been simultaneously pro- 
duced at several widely remote points ; but this hypothesis is appar- 
ently irreconcilable with any theory of evolution. 

6. Extinction of Morphological Types . — AVhile new species have 
been constantly appearing throughout geological time, old species 
have as constantly been undergoing extinction. In some cases, 
extinction seems to have taken place with extraordinary abruptness, 
as seen, for example, in the sudden disappearance of the Rudistce at 
the close of the Cretaceous period. In other cases, extinction has 
been a gradual process. In either case, we are to a large extent 
ignorant of the causes of extinction, and of the laws under which 
the process is carried on. As a general rule, it may be taken for 
granted that the sudden disappearance of a whole group of morpholo- 
gical types is more apparent than real. AVhen we have a sufficiently 
complete series of deposits, it is usual to find that a group has 
begun to dwindle down long before it finally disappears from the 
scene. Thus, the Graptolites, the Trilobites, and the Orthocera- 
tites exhibit a progressive diminution as regards the number of 
specific types before we reach the point at which extinction takes 
place. Why these, and other similar groups, should show such an 
extraordinary power of rapid extension and of the development of 
new specific or generic types when first introduced upon the earth, 
and should thereafter progressively decay and ultimately become 
extinct, is a problem for which the solution has yet to be found. In 
any case, it is to be remembered that in many cases “ extinction ” 
implies nothing more than continued existence under a new form. 
That is to say, a species often becomes apparently extinct by becom- 
ing gradually modified into a new species, in which case the parent- 
form actually disappears, but the modified form represents it in later 
deposits. 

7. Evolution of Morphological Types from pre-existing Forms . — 
Palaeontology has furnished a mass of evidence in favour of the view 
that the introduction of new species in past time has been by evo- 
lution from pre-existing forms. Taken as a whole, therefore, the 
evidence of Palaeontology points to the operation of some general 
law of evolution, whereby the later forms of life have been derived 
from the older ones. The principal palaeontological facts which sup- 
port the general theory of the evolution of organic types from pre- 
existing forms may be briefly glanced at here under the following 
heads : — 
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(a.) In the first place, it is a powerful argument in favour of the 
theory of evolution that the primary morphological types which we 
recognise among existing animals are identical with the types upon 
which fossil animals are constructed. While the great majority of 
fossils are extinct, and while many of them are extremely unlike any 
existing forms, no fossil animal has hitherto been detected which 
cannot be referred to one or other of the existing sub-kingdoms. Few 
fossil animals, indeed, possess peculiarities so great as to entitle them 
to be placed in any class^ other than in one of the classes of recent 
forms. On the other hand, the differences between some of the 
ancient types of life and the existing ones are so great, that paljeon- 
tologists have been compelled to construct new sub-classes^ orders^ 
and genera for their reception. 

(!>.) Again, the investigation of fossil animals has tended to greatly 
diminish the intervals by which allied groups of existing animals are 
separated. Many fossil animals, namely, are what has been termed 
“ comprehensive ” in their morphological characters. That is to say, 
they combine in themselves structural peculiarities w’hich in later 
formations or at the present day are only found separately, in groups 
more or less widely removed from one another. These “ synthetic 
types ” or “ collective types ” serve to bridge over the gaps between 
related morphological types, and are thus of special interest from a 
theoretical point of view. Thus, to take a single example only, the 
two great classes of the Sauropsida — viz., the Reptiles and the 
Birds — are at the present day separated by a wide interval. Palje- 
ontology, however, has brought to light a number of transitional fos- 
sil forms — some referable to Birds and some to Reptiles — which 
more or less markedly combine in themselves the distinctive charac- 
ters of both groups, and thus partially fill up the gap which now 
exists between these two great divisions of Vertebrates. 

(c.) Again, many fossil animals exhibit what are termed “general- 
ised ’’ characters. If, namely, we construct for ourselves a “ general ” 
or “ ideal ” lype for any great group of animals — a type which shall 
possess all the essential characters of the group, without its non- 
essential ones — then we find that the fossil animals of the same 
group are generally nearer to this type than al-e its living represen- 
tatives. Moreover, the older representatives of any given group are 
usually nearer to the ideal type of the group — or are more “ general- 
ised” — than are the later representatives of the same group. All 
zoologists, however, admit that the process of development in any 
individual animal is one in which there is a gradual progress from 
the general to the special, the embryo being nearer to the general 
type of the group to which it belongs than the adult is. In other 
words, the embryo animal is more generalised than the adult, and 
the process of development is one of specialisation. Admitting this. 
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it follows that the fossil forms belonging to any given group, in so 
far as they are “ generalised ” in their characters, may fairly be said 
to be “embryonic” types; and as the oldest forms of any given 
group are usually the least specialised, so they are likewise the most 
“ embryonic.” It must be borne in mind, however, that if we speak 
of fossil animals as being “ embryonic types,” we can only do so on 
the distinct understanding that it is not thereby implied that they 
were in any way degraded forms, or that they were at all less perfectly 
constructed, or less thoroughly adapted for their surroundings, than 
their modern representatives. 

(d.) Lastly, overwhelming evidence in favour of a general theory 
of evolution is afforded by the similarity of the types of life in suc- 
cessive faunae and florae. The animals and plants of each geological 
system are more closely related to the animals and plants of the 
system immediately below and to those of the system immediately 
above, than they are to the organisms of any other rock-group in the 
stratified series. This fundamental palaeontological fact does not 
admit of reasonable explanation except upon the view that the 
organisms of each geological period are the modified descendants of 
those of the preceding period, and are the progenitors -of the organ- 
isms of the next succeeding period. Each geological system has, of 
course, more or fewer special types of life, which are confined to it, 
and which, apparently from inability to adapt themselves to changes 
in their environment, die out before the close of the system without 
leaving descendants. Others undergo but slight modification, and 
appear in the next system as new species, “ representative ” of the 
species from which they sprang. Others, again, vary more pro- 
foundly, and break up into diverging groups, represented in the 
succeeding period by more or less widely distinct forms. 

8. Gefieral Progression of Organic Types , — The history of living 
forms, as preser\’ed in the palaeontological record, exhibits a distinct 
upward progress from the lower to the higher, or from the more 
generalised to the more specialised. At the present day, the animal 
kingdom admits of division into a number of primary morphological 
types, of which some are higher than others. Thus, the Vertebrate 
type is zoologically higher than any type of the Invertebrates, and the 
sub-kingdoms of the latter have also a certain relative rank according 
to the complexity of their plan of organisation. In the same way, 
within the limits of each sub-kingdom, some of the groups are more 
“ specialised,” and therefore higher in the scale, than others. 

Not only do the primary morphological types differ from one an- 
other in relative zoological rank, as estimated l.)y relative complexity 
of organic plan, but Palreontology shows clearly that there has been 
a progression in the order of their development, the lower types hav- 
ing, in the main, preceded the higher in time. It is true, as before 
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pointed out, that it is very doubtful if we are as yet acquainted with 
the absolute time of the first appearance upon the globe of even one 
of the sub-kingdoms. Future discoveries, therefore, are almost cer- 
tain to push back still further into the remote vistas of the past the 
point of time at which each morphological type first made its appear- 
ance upon the globe. Nevertheless, there is little likelihood that the 
relative times of appearance of the great groups, as compared with 
one another, w^ill be affected by any discoveries which we have yet to 
make. Moreover, as regards the Invertebrate sub-kingdoms, we are, 
perhaps, never likely to find any reliable evidence which would 
enable us to fix with precision their relative order of appearance. 
All of these sub-kingdoms appear in the Cambrian deposits, and the 
utmost that we can be certain of is that they had been in existence 
in times long anterior to the Cambrian. Owing, however, to the 
very general metamorphism which has affected the pre-Cambrian 
sediments, we cannot hope to ever obtain more than the most scanty 
evidence, if any, as to the actual origin of the earliest types of 
life. With regard to the Vertebrate animals, on the other hand, the 
series of the fossiliferous rocks is long enough to render it certain 
that within its limits we ought to find traces of the first appearance 
of, at any rate, the higher classes of these, though we are doubtless 
likely to remain ignorant of the precise stage in the series at which 
each first made its appearance. If, therefore, it can be shown that 
there has been a progression so far as this sub-kingdom is concerned, 
then there would, by analogy, be the greatest probability that a 
similar progression has taken place as regards all the sub-kingdoms. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, it would appear certain that 
there is such a progression in the Vertebrate sub-kingdom. The 
classes of Vertebrates make their appearance, on the whole, in the 
order indicated by their zoological position, the lowest first and the 
highest last. Where apparent exceptions occur, a reasonable explan- 
ation can be given, or our knowledge can be shown to be defective. 
Thus, the Fishes constitute the lowest group of V ertebrates, and in 
accordance with this they are the first to make their appearance (in 
the Silurian period). The Amphibians stand next to the Fishes in 
zoological rank, and they are the next group of Vertebrates to make 
their appearance, their earliest known representatives being found 
towards the close of the Palaeozoic period (in the Carboniferous 
system). A little later than the Amphibia (in the Permian period) 
appear the Reptiles, which constitute the next highest class of Ver- 
tebrates. The class of Birds, the next in the series, possesses a 
palaeontological record so fragmentary that we may leave it out of 
account in this connection ; but the last and highest group of Verte- 
brates, that of the Mammals, appears for the first time towards the 
close of the Triassic period. It need only be added, that the gene- 
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ral progression of zoological types, indicated by the successive intro- 
duction of the great classes of Vertebrates in the order of their 
zoological rank, is amply confirmed and strengthened by what is 
known as to the geological history of all the great groups of animals 
of which we have a fairly complete record. Even as regards the 
Invertebrate sub-kingdoms, where we are admittedly ignorant of the 
first appearance of the main divisions, we are nevertheless common I)* 
able to show that the minor groups have been successively intro- 
duced in the order of their zoological rank. At the same time, it is 
to be borne in mind that zoological groups do not usually appear for 
the first time in either their lowest or highest forms. The earliest 


representatives of each group are, on the other hand, very usually 
“ generalised ” types, which have the capacity for either elevation or 
degeneration in their later development. 

9 . The Absence of closely j^adnafed transitional Forms between 
allied Morphological Types . — While the general testimony of Paheon- 
tology is overwhelmingly in favour of the view that some general law 
of evolution has operated in the production of the varied forms of 


life which now exist or have existed in the past, there is no direct 
palieontological evidence which would certainly establish any partic- 
ular theory as to the precise modus operand/ of this law. With 
regard more particularly to the theoiy* of the origin of species by 
means of natural selection,” which the world owes to the genius of 
Darwjn, the evidence of I’ateontolog)- cannot be said to be conclusive. 
More especially, we have in most cases no sufficient evidence of the 
form« ^ numerous and closely graduated transitional 
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enf production of any given species from any pre-existing species 
tan only have been effected through the intervention of a long series 
of intermediate or transitional forms. It is true that many extTnS 
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^oups, now more or less widely separated from one another. It is 
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distinct morphological types. It cannot be denied, therefore that 
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of a sufficient number of such transitional forms, and the insufficient 
connection between such as are known to exist, may doubtless be 
in part explained by the known “imperfection of the geological 
record ” ; but this does not appear to offer an adequate solution of 
the difficulty. The theory of “ the origin of species by means of 
natural selection,” as elal)orated by the master-mind of Darwin, 
constitutes, nevertheless, an invaluable, indeed an indispensable, 
guide in all branches of palaeontological research. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SUB KINGDOM I— PROTOZOA, 

'I'hk sub-kingdom Protozoa, as the name implies, includes the most 
lowly organised members of the animal kingdom, and may be de- 
fined as comprising animals composed of undifferentiated protoplasm, 
or, at most, of protoplasm so far differentiated as to have developed 
an outer ^^tvalP^ and a central nucleus^ the organism in the 
latter case becoming a “ celll^ In no case are definite “ tissues ” de^ 
veloped by the differentiation of a primitive cellular aggregate. There 
is no proper “ body-cavity no nervous system ; and either no ali- 
mentary apparatus, or one of a rudimentary nature. 

l^he Protozoa are small, commonly microscopic animals, for the 
most part aquatic in their habits. The contractile, jelly-like proto- 
plasm, or “ sarcode,” of which the body is composed may be en- 
tirely naked, or may have the power of secreting hard structures, 
of horn, lime, or flint. The following table exhibits the chief groups 
of the Protozoa. 

Class I. Greoarinid^. — Protozoa in which the body has the form of 
a simple cell, without any mouth-aperture, and destitute of the power of 
emitting “ pseudopodia.” The Gregarines are for the most part internal 
parasites, and possess no hard structures. 

Class II.— Rhizopoda (Sarcodina).— Protozoa which are destitute 
of a mouth, and have the power of emitting extensile and contractile pro- 
cesses of protoplasm (“ pseudopodia ”). The sarcode may or may not 
have the power of secreting hard structures. 

Order i. Moncra. — Ex. Protamoeba. 

Order 2. Amcebca. — Ex. Amoeba. 

Order 3. Foraminifera. — Ex. Globigerina. 

Order 4. Radio iaria. — Ex. Haliomma. 

^der 5. Heliozoa. — Ex. Actinophrys. 
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Class III. — Infusoria (Infusorian Animalcules). Protozoa which 
are typically provided with a mouth and rudimentary digestive cavit\% 
which do not possess the power of emitting pseudopodia, but which are 
furnished with vibmtile cilia or with contractile filaments. The} aie 
mostly microscopic in size, and are mostly destitute of the pouei of se- 
creting hard skeletal structures. 


Regarded paleontologically, we may eliminate from the Protozoa 
the entire class of the GregartntdtB, with the Rhizopodous orders of 
the Monera ^ and Ama'hea, no trace of the past existence of which 
has yet been obtained, or, from their soft-bodied nature, is ever 
likely to be. For all practical purposes the same may be said of 
the large and universally distributed class of the Infusorian Animal- 
cules. ^ Some of these, however, possess chitinous or membranous 
cases, which might possibly be preserved in a fossil state; and 
Ehrenberg has found in the flints of the Chalk certain microscopic 
bodies, which he regarded as being the protective carapaces of 
Peridinhan and allied forms of Flagellate Infusoria. With this 
doubtful exception, however, no Infusorian animalcule has ever been 
detected in the fossil state, though the class has doubtless existed 
from the most remote antiquity. There remain, then, only the 
three Rhizopodous orders of the Foraminifera, Radiolaria, and Heli- 
ozoa, in all of which the soft protoplasmic body is generally strength- 
ened by hard structures of horn, lime, or flint. The last mentioned 
of these orders comprises fresh-water organisms, in which a skeleton 
is absent or imperfectly developed, and no traces of fossil Heliozoa 
have hitherto been met with. On the other hand, the Foraininifera 
and Radiolaria usually have a well-developed skeleton, and are 
more or less extensively represented as fossils, so that they demand 
attention separately and in detail. 


Foraminifera. 

The Foramnifera may be defined as Rhizopoda in which the 
body is protected by a shell or “ testp ivhich is composed of carbo 7 iate 
of lime, or which may consist of particles of sand cemented together by 
some animal cement, or may be simply horny {chitinous). The body- 
substance gives out long and thread-like processes {pseudopodia), which 
interlace with one another to form a netzoork, and often coalesce at 
their bases to form a continuous layer of sarcode outside the shell. 
The pseudopodia {fig. i8) reach the exterior either by perforations in 

^ The “ coccoliths ” are sometimes regarded as being referable to the Monera ; 
but they will be considered here as belonging to the vegetable kingdom, and they 
will be briefly described in speaking of fossil Atgii. 

“ “ F'ossil Infusoria ” are often spoken of as forming more or less extensive de- 
posits in the earth’s crust, but the organisms so named are really Diatoms and 
Polycystina. 
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the walls of the shell, or simply by the mouth of the latter, or by both 
these sets of apertures combined, 

Froiii a palaeontological point of view the only part of a Foram- 
inifer with which we have to deal is the shell or “test,” and there 
are several points to notice in this connection. Firstly, as regards 
the actual composition of the shell, it is in the majority of cases cal- 
carcous, or composed of carbonate of lime, l.)ut it is rarely chitinous, 
and It is i>ot uncommonly “ arenaceous ” — that i.s, composed of 



Fig. i8.~A many-chambered Foraminifer rvtu'ta) with the radiating and netted 

p-seudopodia protruded. Greatly magnified. (After Max Schultze.) 

particles of sand cemented together by some animal substance or 
by carbonate of lime. With the horny or chitinous Foramlnifera 
{Gro?fiid(c) we have nothing to do here, as they have never been, 
and are never likely to be, detected in a fossil condition. 
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An advance upon the chitinous shell is that presented by the 
so-called “ arenaceous ” Foraminifera (fig. 1 9), which are among the 
largest of the living types, the test being sometimes half an inch or 
more in length. In some cases the “ arenaceous ” test is nothing 
more than a chitinous envelope, protected by a layer of mud, or 
having sand-grains more or less largely eml)edded in its substance 
(H. B. Brady). Typically, however, the test of the arenaceous 
Foraminifera consists of sand-grains or other foreign particles united 



Fig. ig.— Shells of Arenaceous Foraminifera. a. Test of Asfror/iisa, greatly enlarged ; is, 
Test of Trochammina rineens^ enlarged thirty times; c, 'lest of Trochammina litui/ortnh^ 
enlarged eighteen times, ^fter VV. 11. Carpenter and Brady.) 


together by a variable amount of cementing material, this latter con- 
taining from two to three per cent of carbonate of lime together 
with a notable proportion of peroxide of iron. The arenaceous 
Foraminifera have, as a rule, no pseudopodial apertures or “ fora- 
mina ” in the walls of the test, the pseudopodia being emitted from 
a single general or “ oral ” aperture, or from a number of apertures 
in the wall of the last chamber. Though normally “ imperforate,” 
there are, however, certain forms of the arenaceous or sub-arenaceous 
Foraminifera (such as Va/vu/ina, Nodosinella, and Endothyra) in 
which the walls are pierced by p.seudopodial foramina. Indeed, 
some degree of porosity appears to be commonly present, and in 
some forms there is no “ oral aperture ” to the test at all. 

The great majority of the Forafninifera possess a shell composed 
essentially of carbonate of lime, with or without variable quantities 
of other constituents. Two chief varieties of these calcareous tests 
are known, termed respectively the “ porcellanous ” and the “ hya- 
line ” or “ vitreous ” types. In the so-called “ porcellanous ” types, 
the te.st is quite homogeneous in its composition, opaque -white 
when seen by reflected light, and destitute of pores or foramina 
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for the emission of pseudopodial filaments. In all the porcellanous 
Foraminifera^ therefore, the shell is “ imperforate^^ and the pseudo- 
podia are emitted from a general “oral aperture.” There is also 
reason to believe that the shell in these types is largely composed 
of aragonite. Though normally calcareous, the test may be ' en- 
crusted by sand-grains, or it may be composed of siliceous particles 
embedded in a chitinous envelope, or, as shown by Dr H. B. Brady 
to sometimes occur in examples of Miliola dredged from great 
depths, it may even be genuinely siliceous. On the other hand, 
in the so-called “ hyaline ” or “ vitreous ” types of the Foraminifera^ 
the calcareous test (composed principally of calcite) is glassy and 
transparent, and its walls are perforated by numerous minute tubes 
through which the pseudopodia are emitted. In the series of the 
hyaline Foraminifera^ therefore, the test is said to be '‘'‘perforated 
Hence, in vertical sections of the shell of any such type {e.g.^ Globi- 
^erina\ the test is seen under the microscope to be traversed l.)y 
closely set tubules, running at right angles to the outer and inner 




Fig. 20. — A, Vertical sectio 
the test of Glohigcrina Imliol 
highly magnified, showing 
pseudopodi.'il tubes ; b, Tai , 
tial section of the same, shov 
the tubules in transverse sect 
(Original.) 



Fig. 2t.— Section of the shell of Rotalia Sc/ira'tcrt- 
anay magnified, showing pseudopodial tubes in the 
walls (f/). The test is also traversed by a series of 
radiating aiul transverse canals («, by c). (After 
Williamson and Carpenter.) 


surfaces of the shell ; while in tangential sections (;>., sections 
parallel with the surface) these tubules are transversely divided, and 
appear as dark spots or clear pores (see figs. 20 and 21). 

The presence, or absence, of pseudopodial tubes in the walls of 
the test has been employed as a character whereby the entire group 
of the Foraminifera might be divided into the two sections of the 
Perforata and Imperforata ; the former including the hyaline or 
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vitreous types, while in the latter are comprised the porcellanous, 
arenaceous,” and ‘^chitinous” types. It has been shown, however, 
that this division is not strictly natural, since various arenaceous 
types possess a test which is more or less extensively porous. It 
would appear, in fact, that the composition of the shell is liable to 
variation, in accordance ^vith the nature of the material obtainable 
by the organism at any particular station, and that it is therefore 
possible to attach too great value to this character in framing a 
classification of the Foramimfera, 

Again, as regards the form of the shell, great differences exist 
among the Foraminifera^ and as concerns the mere external con- 
figuration, this is so variable that little or no value can be attached 
to it in classification. Moreover, in the two great series of the 
Perforate and the Imperforate Foraminifera it is common to find 
parallel or “ isomorphic ” groups. That is to say, we meet with Uvo 
series of forms, repeating each other's peculiarities and variations in 
form^ but the shell in the one series being perforate, while in the 
other it is imperforate. 

The simplest form among the Foraminifei'a is that of a single 
spheroid of sarcode, capable of secreting for itself a hard covering, 
as in the flask-shaped Lagena (fig. 29,/) or the 
globular Orhulina (fig. 22). Forms such as these 
are said to be “ unilocular ” or “ monothalamous,” 
the test consisting of but a single chamber, not 
subdivided by partitions or “ septa.” In the more 
complex Foraminifera^ the sarcode of the body 
undergoes a subdivision into partially separated 
segments, produced by constrictions in the grow- 
ing protoplasm, and each of these segments be- 
comes more or less completely divided off from its 
neighbours, or enclosed by a Avail of shell. In 
these “ multilocular ” or “ polythalamous ” Fora?ninif€ra, therefore, 
the shell ultimately comes to consist of a series of chambers, 
separated by partitions of the test, and filled with sarcode. The 
partitions, or “ septa,” betAveen the different chambers, are, however, 
perforated by one or more apertures, through Avhich pass connecting 
bands, or “ stolons,” of sarcode ; so that the sarcode occupying the 
different chambers is united into a continuous and organic whole. 
Each segment may give out its OAvn pseudopodia through perfora- 
tions in its investing AA^all (fig. 18), or the pseudopodia may be 
simply emitted from the mouth of the shell by the last segment 
only. In any case, the direction in which the segments are devel- 
oped is governed by a determinate law, and differs in different 
species, the form ultimately assumed by the shell depending Avholly 
upon this. The forms assumed by the shells of Foraminifera are. 



Fig. 22 . — Orhulina 
nnivcrsa. A simple 
Foraminifer from the 
Pliocene strata (Sub- 
Apennine beds) of 
Italy. (D’Orbigny). 
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however, extremely variable, even within the limits of a single 
species, and it would be impossible to notice even the chief types 
in this place. There are, however, two or three important variations 
which may be mentioned. If the buds are thrown out from the 


primitive spherule in a linear sej 
of numerous chambers arranged h 
as Nodosaria (fig. 29, g). AVhen 
spiral direction, each being a 
little larger than the one which 
preceded it, and the coils of the 
spiral lying in the same plane, we 
get such a form as Cristellaria 
(%• 23). These are the so- 
called “ nautiloid ” Foraminifera^ 
named from the resemblance of 
the shell, in figure, to that of the 
Pearly Nautilus. From this re- 
semblance the nautiloid Fora- 


ies so as to form a shell composed 
I a straight line, we get such a type 
the new chambers are added in a 



Fig. 23 . — Cristellaria cchinnia^ a nautiloid ” 
Foraminifer. (D'Orbigny.) 


ininifera were originally placed in the same class as the Ammonites 
{Cephalopoda)^ but their true po.sition was shown by the examination 
of their soft parts. In the typical nautiloid shell the convolutions 
of the spiral all lie in one plane ; but in other cases, as in Rotalia 
or Pulvinulina (fig. 24), the shell becomes turreted or top-shaped, 
in consequence of the coils of the spiral passing obliquely round a 



central axis. In other cases, as in Tinoporus^ the chambers are 
arranged in an irregular or “ acervuline ’’ manner. 

In the majority of the polythalamous Foraminifera^ the successive 
chambers of the test are so produced that the septum between any 
two of them is formed solely by the anterior wall of the older cham- 
ber, which thus constitutes the posterior w^all of the ne\ver one (fig. 
25). In the highest types of the compound Foraminifera, however, 
each chamber is provided w’ith its ow’n proper wall of shell, each . 
segment, as it is produced, forming for itself a posterior wall which 
applies itself to the anterior wall of the preceding segment ; so that 
each septum (“ septal plane ”) is composed of tivo lamellae, as seen 
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in fig. 26, A (Carpenter). Moreover, “ in the higher types of the 
hyaline or vitreous series we frequently meet with an ‘ intermediate " 
or ‘ supplemental ’ skeleton, formed l)y a secondary or exogenous 
deposit upon the outer walls of the chambers, by 
which they receive a great accession of strength. 
This deposit not only fills up what would other- 
wise be superficial hollows at the junctions of the 
chambers (fig. 26, a d\ or (as in Polystomelld) at 
the umbilical depression, l)ut often forms a layer 
of considerable thickness over the whole surface, 
thus separating each whorl from that w'hich en- 
closes it ; and it is sometimes prolonged into out- 
growths that give a very peculiar variety to the 
ordinary contour, as in some varieties of Rofalia 
and Polystomella^ but most characteristically in 
Cakarma (fig. 26, li), and the stellate form of 
Tinop 07 -us. This intermediate or supplemental 
skeleton, wherever developed to any considerable 
extent, is traversed by a set of ‘ canals,’ which 
are usually arranged upon a systematic plan, and 
are sometimes distributed with considerable min- 
uteness ” (Carpenter). The canals of this system 
are doul)tless filled in the living state by prolonga- 
tions of the sarcode, which serve to keep up the 
vitality of the intermediate skeleton. This intermediate skeleton, 
with its canal-system, is largely developed in many of the highest 
and largest of the types of the hyaline Foraviimfera^ and very 
specially .so in the “Nummulites” and their immediate allie.s. 

As regards the distribution of the Foramimfera in space^ a few 
forms (all l)elonging to the single family of the Grofnidee) are fresh- 
water in habit, but the vast majority are inhabitants of the sea. 

As regards the marine forms, very many species live in compara- 
tively shallow water, but certain forms are found at great depths in 
the ocean. A small number of forms, belonging, according to Dr 
Henry B. Brady, to eight or nine genera, are pelagic in their habits, 
and “ pass their existence, either in part or entirely, at the surface of 
the ocean or in mid-water.” Though only a few genera have pelagic 
representatives, these few are of great importance, owing to the ex- 
traordinary profusion in which they occur individually. The princi- 
pal pelagic genus is GMigerina, most of the species of which live in 
the open sea, though one species of the genus seems to always live 
at the bottom. The shells of the pelagic Foraminifera^ after the 
death of the anim^il, fall to the bottom of the sea, where they ac- 
cumulate to form (along with the shells of the species which live 
habitually at the bottom) great deposits of “ Foraminiferal mud.” 


0 
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Fig. 25.— Section of 
the shell of Nodosaria 
rapa, showing the 
mode of formation of 
the successive cham- 
bers. 0 Oral ajjerture 
of the test ; 7 c> Wall ; / 
l*rim(5rdial chamber. 
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The most important deposit of this nature at the present day is the 
well-known “ Globigerina ooze,” which is found to cover vast areas 
of the sea-bottom in all the great oceans, mostly at depths of from 
600 to about 2500 fathoms, and which is of special interest from the 
resemblances which it presents to the White Chalk. The “ Globi- 
gerina ooze ” is a whitish or greyish mud, principally composed of 
carbonate of lime, but containing a considerable proportion of silice- 
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Fip. 26. — A, Diagram of one of the higher forms of the vitreous Forntninifera^ showing the 
ouhle nature of the septa (/»)i the stolon-passages between successive chambers (/i), and the 
ipplemental skeleton (<^) ; n, 'I'est of Calcarina Spcnf^leri^ magnified twelve diameters, show- 
ig the spines formed by the supplemental skeleton ; c, Part of a section of the test of 
alcarinay magnified fifty diameters, showing the tubulated “ proper walls ” of the chambers 
,/), and the canal-system of the intermediate skeleton (rf) ; 11, Part of the test of Nummulina 
Icnngatay highly magnified, showing the canal-system of the septa (.v), and marginal cord («). 
(After Carpenter.) 

ous matter, along with a variable quantity of subordinate ingredients 
such as alumina. When examined microscopically, the Globigerina 
mud (fig. 27) is found to consist principally of the entire or broken 
shells of Foraminifera, belonging mostly to the genera Globigerina^ 
Orbulina, Hastigerina^ and Pulvinulina^ together with many of the 
singular calcareous organisms known as “ coccoliths.” In the nature 
of the organisms of which it is composed, the Globigerina ooze of the 
present day presents the closest resemblance to White Chalk ; while 
the chemical differences between them — especially as regards the 
relative percentage of silica — ^admit, as will be more particularly 
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pointed out hereafter, of satisfactory explanation. There are, how- 
ever, other differences between the two, especially as regards the 
characters of the Molluscan fauna of the latter, which would indi- 
cate that the Globigerina ooze and the 
AVhite Chalk were not formed under 
conditions precisely alike. 

As regards the distribution of the 
Fortxmiiiifera in time^ representatives of 
the group are found in almost all, or 
in all, rock-groups in which limestones 
are developed from the Ordovician 
period onward. Leaving the much 
disputed Eozoim on one side, no re- 
mains of Foraminifera have hitherto 
l)een recognised as occurring in any 
deposit older than the Ordovician. As 
regards the older rocks, the remains of 
Foraminifera are usually found most 
abundantly in limestones, or in calca- 
reous shales, and particularly in the 
Fig. 27.~Section of hardened oio- shaly partiiigs which Separate calcare- 

liigerina ooze, enlarged about twelve i j t ..i_ u 

times. Rticeni. (Original.) ous baiids. Ill many cascs, they have 

contributed notably to the composi- 
tion of the solid crust of the earth, and have often built up massive 
and widely extended limestones. In other cases, where they are 
present in smaller quantity, they may be commonly detected in thin 
sections of limestone. In some instances, the tests of Foraminifera 
have been infiltrated, prior to fossilisation, with glauconite (silicate 
of iron and potash), and the actual shell has subsequently been dis- 
solved away. In some of the warmer seas of the present day, 
green sands are found to be in course of deposition, the grains of 
which are largely composed of internal casts in glauconite of the 
shells of Foraminifera : and it is probable that the green grains 
of various deposits, and especially of the Cretaceous system, are 
in part of a similar nature. 

If we omit the group of the Receptaculitidcey regarded by Hinde 
as referable to the Porifera^ the Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian 
limestones exhibit in general a remarkable, and, in fact, an unac- 
countable, absence of the remains of Foraminifera ; since the variety 
of the types of these organisms represented in the limestones of the 
Carboniferous period would justify the conclusion that the order is 
one of very high antiquity. The remains of Foraminifera are not, 
however, absolutely wanting in these ancient deposits, since the 
recent genus Saccammuta has been found to occur in rocks of 
Ordovician age, while the Devonian limestones occasionally con- 
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tain the tests of Foraminifera, In the Carboniferous period, most 
of the limestones can be shown by microscopical examination to 
contain the shells of Foraminifera in larger or smaller numbers (see 
fig. 4) ; and some of them are so largely composed of the cases of 
these minute organisms as to become truly “ Foraminiferal lime- 
stones.” Of this nature are the great Fusulina limestones of Russia 
and North America, and the Saccammina limestone of Britain. It 
is interesting to notice that the highly specialised genus Nummulina^ 
which attained such a vast development in the Tertiary period, is 
represented for the first time in the Carboniferous limestone. In 
the Permian limestones Foraminifera are tolerably abundant, but on 
the whole nearly resemble their Carboniferous predecessors. 

In the Mesozoic period, the remains of Foramimfera are more or 
less abundant in the Triassic and Jurassic sj’stems, occurring in 
limestones, shales, or marls, and sometimes being present in sufficient 
numbers to give rise to regular Foram- 
iniferal limestones. In the Cretaceous 
period, the most remarkable Foramini- 
feral rock is the White Chalk itself. This 
well-known and widely extended forma- 
tion can be readily shown by micro- 
scopical investigation to be very largely 
made up of the entire or broken shells 
of Foraminifera^ amongst which the 
genus Globigerma plays a predominant 
part (fig. 28). There is thus a close 
and striking similarity between the White 
Chalk and the “ Globigerina ooze ” of 
modern seas. The principal distinction 
between Chalk and consolidated Globi- 
gerina mud is found in the fact that the 
latter contains a considerable proportion 
of siliceous matter, while the former con- 
sists of from ninet5^-five to ninety-eight 
per cent of carbonate of lime, and is 
nearly or quite free from disseminated silica. This distinction is, 
however, more apparent than real, and depends in reality upon the 
changes which the Chalk has undergone subsequent to its original 
deposition. The siliceous matter in the modern Globigerina mud is 
due to the presence of a larger or smaller intermixture of the flinty 
tests of Radiolarians, the spicules of siliceous Sponges, the tests of 
Diatoms, and the like. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
the Chalk, when first laid down, similarly contained a larger or 
smaller quantity of siliceous matter in the form of the skeletons 
of flint-producing organisms such as Sponges. The silica of these 



Fig. 28. — Section of White 
Chalk, from Sussex, enlarged 
about fifty times. (Original.) 
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skeletons in course of time underw^ent solution, and the siliceous 
Sponges are now found in the White Chalk only in the form of casts, 
or with their original skeleton replaced by some such substance as 
peroxide of iron. The dissolved silica thus produced was ultimately 
segregated from the mass of the Chalk, and is now represented by 
the nodules of flint which form such a characteristic feature of parts 
of the White Chalk. It would appear, therefore, that the White 
Chalk in its original chemical composition must have been very 
closely similar to the modern Globigerina ooze ; and it is a reason- 
able conclusion from its general purity that it must, like its modern 
analogue, have been deposited in a deep and open ocean, at a con- 
siderable distance from land. At the same time, the characters of 
the Mollusca which are predominant in the Chalk, would go to show 
that this remarkable Foraminiferal deposit must have been laid down 
in general at depths less than those at which the modern Globigerina 
ooze is now accumulated. 

In the Tertiary period, lastly, the remains of Foraminifera are 
abundant and varied, and are often present in such numbers as to 
give rise to more or less extensive Foraminiferal limestones. I'he 
most notable of these is the great “ Nummulitic limestone” of the 
Eocene. In the later 'Fertiary deposits, the genera represented are 
mostly those now in existence, and many of the species are identical 
with living forms. The Forafuinifera^ in fact, like other lowly 
organised forms, have been very “persistent” types of life. A 
number of the Cretaceous species, indeed, appear to be inseparable 
from existing forms, while some living species are believed to date 
from even an earlier period. As regards the genera^ the prevalent 
types in Carboniferous times still survive unchanged; and Dr Carpen- 
ter has enunciated the conclusion that upon the whole “ there is no 
evidence of any fundamental modification or advance of the Forami- 
niferous type from the Palceozoic period to the present time.” 

Classification of the Foraminifera. — The classification of 
the Foraminifera has proved a matter of considerable difficulty. 
The older arrangements were unnatural, as being based wholly on 
the form of the shell, a point in which the Fora^ninifera show a most 
marvellous variability. For this reason, the artificial systems pro- 
posed by D’Orbigny and Max Schultze have now been generally 
abandoned, and their place has been taken by other more natural 
schemes of classification, and especially by those put forward inde- 
pendently and almost simultaneously by Professor von Reuss upon 
the Continent, and by Dr W. P>. Carpenter, Mr Parker, and Professor 
T. Rupert Jones in this country. Both these arrangements agree in 
the essential feature that they divide the Foraminifera into two great 
primary divisions, in accordance with the nature of the shelly invest- 
ment. In the one division {Imperforata\ the test is not perforated 
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by pseudopodial apertures, and it may be either “ arenaceous ” or 
“ porcellanous.’^ In the other division, the test is perforated by 
more or less numerous pseudopodial foramina, and to this division 
the name of Perforata is applied. The following tables exhibit the 
arrangements proposed by Carpenter, Parker, and Rupert Jones, on 
the one hand, and Reuss, on the other hand ; the former being the 
most natural, and the one most widely adopted : — 

A , Classification of the Foraminifera, according to 

Carpenter, Parker, and Rupert Jones. 

Sub-Order 1 . I M perforata. — Test membranous, calcareous, or are- 
naceous, not perforated by pseudopodial foramina. 

Family i. Gi'omida. Family 2. Miliolida. 

Family 3. Lituolida. 

Sub-Order IL Perforat.\. — Test perforated by pseudopodial foramina, 
generally calcareous. 

Family i. Lagcuida. Family 2. Globigerinida. 

Family 3. Nummulinida. 

B . Classification of the Foraminifera accordinc; to Reuss, 
I. Foraminifera with a Non-perforate Test. 

A , — With arenaceous tests. 

1. Lituolidca, 2. Uvcllidea, 

B , — With compact, porcellanous, calcareous tests. 

1. Squamulinidea, 3. PencropHdea, 

2. Miliolidea. 4. Orbitulitidea, 

II. Foraminifera with a Perforate Test. 

A , — With a glassy, finely porous, calcareous lest. 

1. Spirillinidea. 5. Polyinorphinidca. 

2. Ovulitidca, 6. Crypto stcgia. 

3. Rhabdoidca. 7. Tcxtilaridea, 

4. Cristellaridea, 8. Cassidulinidea. 

B - — With an exceedingly porous, calcareous test. 

I. Rotalidca, 

C. — With a calcareous shell, traversed by a ramified canal-system. 

I. Polystoincllidea. 2. Nummulitidea, 

On the other hand. Dr H. B. Brady, one of the highest living 
authorities on the Foraminifera^ has recently pointed out that, in the 
light of our present knowledge, the primary division of the order 
into the two sections of the Perforata and Imperforata cannot be 
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considered to be natural It is now well known that many of the 
Arenaceous Foraminifera, forming one of the principal groups in the 
old section of the Imperforata, have diffused pseudopodia! apertures, 
with or without a general aperture as well, so that their test is truly 
“perforate.-’ The retention of the sections Perforata and Imperjo- 
rata would therefore necessitate the splitting up of the Arenaceous 
Foraminifera into two series, one with a “ perforate ” and the other 
with an “imperforate” test. In view of this fact. Dr Brady has 
abandoned the minute structure of the test as an exclusive basis for 
the classification of the Foraminifera, and has proposed the follow- 
ing arrangement of the order into families : — 

Order Foraminifera (Reticularia). 

Family i. Gromid^. — Test chitinous ; smooth or encrusted with 
foreign bodies ; with a pseudopodial aperture at one or both extremities. 
Ex.—Gromia, Microgromia, Liebcrkiihnia, 

Family 2. MlLIOLiD^. — Test imperforate ; normally calcareous and 
porcellanous, sometimes encrusted with sand, or, under certain condi- 
tions, chitinous or siliceous. Ex, — Bilocnlina, Peneroplis, Orbitolites. 

Family 3. ASTRORHIZID2E. — Test composed of sand-grains or other 
foreign bodies, usually more or less united into a coherent test by a 
cementing material. Usually the test is monothalamous, often branched 
or radiate, sometimes partially subdivided, but seldom or never truly 
septate. Ex, — Astrorhiza (fig. 19, A), Rhabdammina, Saccammina, 

Family 4. LiTUOHDA£.~Test arenaceous, usually regular in contour ; 
septation of the polythalamous foiins often imperfect ; chambers fre- 
quently labyrinthic. Ex, — Lituola, Trochammina (fig. 19, B and C), 
Endothyra. 

Family 5. TextulariDvE. — Tests of the larger species arenaceous, 
with or without a perforate calcareous basis ; smaller forms hyaline and 
perforated. Chambers arranged in two or more alternating series, or 
spiral, or confused. Ex, — Tcxtularia, Valvulina, 

Family 6. ChilostomelliD;E. — Test calcareous, perforate, polythala- 
mous. Segments following each other from the same end of the long 
axis, or alternately at the two ends, or in cycles of three ; more or less 
embracing. Aperture a curved slit at the end or margin of the final 
segment. Ex, — Chilostomclla, 

Family 7. LageniD/E. — Test calcareous, finely perforated; either 
monothalamous, or consisting of a number of chambers joined in a 
straight, curved, spiral, alternating, or (rarely) branched series. Aperture 
simple or radiate, terminal. No interseptal skeleton nor canal-system. 
Ex. — Lagena, Nodosaria, Cristellaria. 

Family 8. Globigerinid^e. — Test free, calcareous, perforate ; cham- 
bers few, inflated, arranged spirally. Aperture single or multiple, con- 
spicuous. No supplementary skeleton nor canal-system. Ex. — Globi- 
gerina, Orbulina. 

Family — Test calcareous, perforate; free or adherent. 

Typically spiral and “ rotaliform coiled in such a manner that the 
whole of the segments are visible on the upper surface, those of the last 
convolution only on the inferior or apertural side, sometimes one face 
being more convex, sometimes the other. Aberrant forms evolute, out- 
spread, acervuline or irregular. Some of the higher modifications with 
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double chamber-walls, supplemental skeleton, and a system of canals. 
Ex. — Rotaha^ Ezscorh'/ia, Carpcnteria^ Calcarina^ Ttuoporus. 

Family 10. NUMMULINID.^:. — Test calcareous and finely tubulated; 
typically free, polythalamous, and symmetrically spiral. Usually a “ sup- 
plemental skeleton ” and canal-system. Ex. — Niunmulina, Polystomella^ 
Ftisulina^ JVonionina. 

In connection with the general subject of the classification of the 
Foraininifera.^ the following remarks by Dr Brady may advantageously 
be quoted ; since they not only have a mo.st important bearing upon 
the special point in que.stion, but forcibly express the principles 
which should guide the philosophic naturalist in his systematic treat- 
ment of all such variable forms of life : “ A purely artificial classifi- 
cation is ill adapted to the conditions presented by a class of organ- 
isms like the Foramwifera, largely made up of groups of which the 
modifications run in parallel lines. "J'his ‘isomorphism,’ demon- 
strated chiefly by the labours of Messrs Parker and Jones, whilst it 
is the source of most of the difficulties the systematist has to con- 
tend with, is, at the same time, the key to the natural history of the 
order as at present accepted. It exists not merely between a single 
series, in one of the larger divisions, with a single series in another, 
but often amongst several series even of the same family. It not 
unfrequently happens that a member of one group presents a greater 
similarity to its isomorph in another group, with which it has no rela- 
tionship, than it does to any other member of its own group. Take 
a familiar illustration — suppose the fingers of the two hands to repre- 
sent the modifications (‘ species ’) of two such parallel types of Fora- 
minifera : the thumb of one hand resembles more closely the thumb 
of the other hand than it does any other of the fingers on its own. 
In other words, the extreme member of one series bears greater 
similarity to its isomorph in the other series than it does to its own 
nearer relations, and so on through the remaining members of the 
respective groups. Under conditions like these, artificial subdivision, 
based upon minor morphological characters, is certain to infringe 
the order of nature, owing to its tendency in some cases to separate 
forms closely allied, and in others to place together such as have no 
natural affinity.” 

The principal fossil groups of Forammifera require a brief con- 
sideration, but in the short summary of these which follows — ^as in 
the case of similar summaries which will subsequently be given — it 
will be understood that nothing further is proposed than to select for 
notice and characterisation those leading types of each great group of 
fossils which may seem to demand mention on the ground of their 
being common, or in other respects, geologically or zoologically, of 
peculiar importance. For anything like a complete list of the known 
structural types of each group, or the characters of all the recorded 
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genera, the specialist will consult special treatises ; and it does not 
appear to be necessary for the wants of ordinary students to do more 
than to supply a l)rief statement of the conspicuous characters — 
especially the differential characters — of the more widely distributed 
and more important types in each group. Nor can even this limited 
characterisation of leading types be carried out with equal fulness in 
the case of all groups of fossils, or upon any absolutely uniform plan. 
In the case, however, of Invertebrate fossils, as being those with 
which the palaeontologist is more especially called upon to deal, the 
families of each group will, where possible, be defined, and some of 
the chief generic types will be noticed. The subjoined engraving, 
representing some of the principal type-forms of the Foraniinifera^ is 
from a drawing kindly made for the author by his friend. Dr Henry 
T>rady, who has so greatly contributed to our knowledge of this 
difficult group of organisms. 

The first family of the old division of the Imperforate Forammifera^ 
that of the Gromidcc^ requires no special consideration from a palaeon- 
tological point of view, as it is not represented by any fossil forms. 
Most of the Groinidce. are inhabitants of fresh waters, and they 
])ossess a thin, chitinous, imperforate .shell, sometimes encrusted 
with foreign bodies, and with a general pseudopodial aperture at one 
or both ends. Owing to the horny character of the shell, it is hardly 
probable that any members of this family will ever be discovered in 
the fossil condition. 

In the family of the Miliolidce^ the test is opaque, porcellanous, 
unilocular, or multilocular, and extremely variable in shape ; the 
oral aperture being simple and undivided, or being formed by 
numerous pores. The family, as far as known at present, is not 
represented in the Palaeozoic period, but ranges from the Trias to 
the Recent period inclusive. One of the simple.st forms of this 
group is Cormispira (fig. 29, ci)^ in which the shell is a simple un- 
chambered spiral, like the shell of a Planorbis, The genus is repre- 
sented for the finst time in the Lia.s, and is found under living forms 
in our seas. Nuhecularia is a still older type, beginning in the Trias, 
and its test, extraordinarily variable in shape, is usually parasitic upon 
shells and other foreign bodie.s. In Milio/a, again (fig. 29, b, repre- 
senting the sub-generic form Quinqueloculina\ the shell is still ex- 
tremely variable in form, but it consists typically {Biloculina) of a 
series of chambers wound round an axis, in such a manner that each 
embraces half the entire circumference. This genus dates from the 
Trias, and is well represented in recent seas. It abounded in Eocene 
times, one of the Tertiary limestones of the Paris basin being known 
as the “Miliolite limestone,” in consequence of its being largely 
made up of the shells of a Miliola. In Feneroplis (fig. 29, c\ which 
is closely allied to Cornuspira, the shell is a flattened spiral, which 
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expands very rapidly in its last half turn, the mouth running along 
the length of the base, and being constituted by numerous isolated 



Fig. 29. — 1 ypes of t oraminifera. a, Conius/tira foiiacca; Quinquciocnliua scviinuhtm 
c, Peneroplis pertusHS ; d, Lituola agglutinans ; «•, Trochammina pustiia;/, Lagcna sulcata 
g, Nodosaria radicula: /t, Marginuiina raphanus; /, Frondicularia An /iiaciana ; j\ Poly 
morphitui lacteal ^'1 Crlobigerina bullaides i /, Textularia sagittulai w/, Cassidulina hnngata 
n, Bulitnina Bnchiana; o, Rotalia Beccarii; /, Truncatulina lobatuia; r, Arc/uediscrts Kai 
reril j, Polystomella cnspal t, Amphistegiua Lessom. All the figures are greatly enlarged 
the real diameters varying from i-ioo to i-io inch. (H. B. Brady.) 

pores. It ranges from the Eocene to the present day. Much more 
complicated types of the Miliolidee are Alveolina and Orbitolites. 
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The former has a comparatively large fusiform shell, consisting of 
many layers of chambers rolled up spirally round an elongated axis, 
the last series opening by a row of pores. It dates from the Cre- 
taceous period, and has largely contrilmted to the formation of 
various of the Tertiary limestones. The latter is coin-shaped, some- 
times more than half an inch in diameter, and very complex as 
regards the arrangement of its chambers. The genus is especially 
abundant in the Eocene Tertiary, but it dates from the Lias, and 
occurs plentifully in recent seas. 

The next family of the Foraminifera is that of the Astrorhizidce^ 
comprising a number of interesting types, sometimes of considerable 
size, in which the test is composed of sand-grains or other foreign 
particles, generally united by a cementing basis, but sometimes 
slightly or not at all consolidated. The test may be monothalamous 
or polythalamous, but in the latter case genuine internal septa do 
not exist. The shell is often branched or radiate, and may attain a 
considerable size. The type-genus of this family is Astrorhiza itself 
(fig. 1 9, a), which is not known to occur in the fossil condition, its 
test, though of considerable thickness, having its component grains 
very imperfectly cemented together. A much firmer and more com- 
pact shell is possessed by the genus Saccammina^ which merits special 

mention as being the only Foramini- 
fer which in Britain can be said to 
actually form a limestone. It con- 
sists of free spherical, pyriform, or 
fusiform chambers (fig. 39), some- 
times separate, sometimes united 
end to end in twos or threes, with 
thick, internally labyrinthic walls. 
The central chamber communicates 
with the exterior by a single aper- 
ture, and the average length of the 
chambers of the British Carbonifer- 
ous species {Stucam?nina Carteri, 
Brady) is as much as i-8th inch. 
It forms beds of limestone in the 
Carboniferous of the South of Scot- 
land and North of England; but 
the genus is not known to occur 
again till we meet it in the Post- 
Pliocene, and, in a living state, in 
the North Sea. The genus is, however, of a much higher antiquity 
than the Carboniferous, since it is found to be largely represented 
in the Ordovician limestones of Ayrshire. 

In a number of very interesting forms of the Asfror/iizidre, the test 
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Fig. 30. — A, A slice of limestone with .S'm-- 
camniina Cartcrt\ enlarged five diameters, 
from the Carboniferous I.iniestone of Elf- 
hills, Northumberland. (After H. B. Brady.) 
11, Spheres of the same, of the natural size, 
exhibiting variations. 
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is tubular, composed of arenaceous tubes, of which the sand-grains 
may be loosely or firmly cemented together, and which may be free 
or may be adherent along one side to foreign bodies. The tubular 
test may be branched or radiate, or may simply be more or less 
loosely coiled and contorted. One of the most remarkable recent 
types of this group is Syrin^ammina^ in which the test is described 
by Dr Brady as forming masses of branching, radiating tubes, arranged 
in more or less distinct layers or tiers. In Hyperammina^ again, the 
test (fig. 31) has the form of a sandy tube, often of indefinite length. 



Fig. 31. — The winding tubular test of Hypcratumina varans, adherent on one side to a piece 
of broken shell, a Initial chamber ; b General pseudopodial aperture. The figure is enlarged 
fifteen diameters. Recent. (After H. B. Brady.) 


with the closed end commonly inflated so as to form a distinct 
chamber, the pseudopodia being emitted from a general aperture at 
the opposite end of the tube. The tube in this genus may be free, 
or may be adherent to foreign bodies. 

The forms just mentioned throw light upon some very remarkable 
fossils which occur in great numbers in certain of the Ordovician 
limestones of Britain and North America, and which have been 
described under the generic name of Girvajiella { = Strephochetiis). 
The fossils in question present themselves in the form of small 
rounded or irregular nodules (fig. 32, a), which are sometimes so 
abundant as to constitute a conspicuous element in the limestone. 
When broken, these nodules show a distinctly concentric structure, 
and when examined by means of thin sections (fig. 32, b), they are 
found to consist of exceedingly minute circular tubes (about 1-45 
millimetre in diameter), endlessly contorted and bent, and twisted 
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together in loosely reticulate or verniiculate aggregations. 'The most 
probable view of the relationships of this singular fossil is that it is an 



Fig. 32. — A, Fragment of limestone from the Ordovician rocks of Craighead, Girvan, of the 
natural size, showing numerous exceptionally lai^e masses of Giri'anella probUmatica ; u, 
Section of a minute mass of (rh" 7 'anelln, enlarged about sixty times. (C)riginal.) 


Arenaceous Foraminifer, allied to the recent genera Syrin^ammina 
and Hyperammim. 

The last group of the so-called “ Imperforate ’’ Foramtnifera is 
that of the Lituolidie^ comprising an extensive series of arenaceous 
types, in which the shell consists es.sentially of particles of coarse or 
fine sand cemented together more or less firmly. In many cases 

the cement is calcareous, and though 
the shell is usually imperforate, the 
walls are in other cases pierced by 
pseudopodial apertures. Sometimes 
the test consists of purely calca- 
reous particles embedded in a cal- 
careous cement. In Lituola itself, 
the type of the group (fig. 29, d\ 
the test is generally crosier-shaped, 
sometimes nautiloid, usually with a 
rough exterior, and composed of 
sand-grains agglutinated together. 
'J"he genus ranges from the Car- 
Fig. 33.-Sectioii of Carboniferou.s Lime- bonifcrous to the present day. An 
showing numerou.s large-sized Foraminifera essentially CarbonifcrOUS type is 

Endothyra, in which the shell is 
nautiloid, or resembles that of a 
Rotalia in shape, and is found abundantly in the Mountain Lime- 
stone of Britain. It forms in America entire beds of the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone (fig. 33). Allied to Endothyra is the Liassic 
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genus Involutina^ formerly placed among the Rotaline Foraminifera. 
In Trochafttmina (fig. 29, e) the test is usually spiral, consisting of 
one or many chambers, free or attached, and, though sandy, with 
a smooth surface. It ranges from the Carboniferous to the present 
day. Valvulina (fig. 34) also generally has a spiral shell which may 
be free or attached, and is normally thick-walled, imperforate, and 
sandy. Sometimes, how’ever, the shell is porous and smooth, 
and in other cases the sandy coating seems to be a mere en- 
crustation on a calcareous and perforate shell, so that Valvtilina 
(which is by Brady included in the family of the Textularidce) may 
be regarded as a transitional type between the series of the imper- 
forate and perforate Foraminifera. The genus makes its first ap- 
pearance in the Carboniferous of Britain, is 
abundant in the 1 ertiaries, and is represented 
in existing seas. In the Nodosinella of the 
Carboniferous we have another curious type, 
closely resembling the well-known Nodosaria 
in form, but having a sub-arenaceous, imper- 
forate test. A still more singular form is the 
Stackeia of the Carboniferous, in which the 



test is also sub-arenaceous and imperforate, 
but grows parasitically upon foreign bodies, 
in the shape of a crust composed of “ an 
acervuline mass of chamberlets” (Brady). 1 plIlL^ I 

Lastly, there is a peculiar group of the Litii- m h 

olidce represented^ by the recent Cyclammina / Jp 

and the extinct Loftusia, in which the test is 
sandy, and the finely arenaceous shell-wall is l aivuiiiux pal 

irregularly cancellated, so as greatly to restrict a‘otrochu$, viewed in profile, 
the actual cavities of the chambers. In Cy- 'rhe same viewed from below. 
clammina the shell is spiral and nautiloid, S*^B?ady.7^* Limestone. (Af- 
with numerous chambers arranged in an in- 
volute series. In the singular genus Loftusia (fig. 35), from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Persia, the test is fusiform, and may attain a 
length of from two to three inches. As regards its internal structure, 
the shell is composed of a spirally rolled lamella, the volutions of 
which run in the long axis of the test, and which is of a sandy 
texture and is much cancellated (fig. 35, b). The spaces between 
the volutions of the primary lamella are intersected by obliquely 
directed partitions, which are also cancellated in structure, and are 
connected by numerous irregular vertical pillars. 


The genus Parkeria, w'^hich has commonly been referred here, 
has been shown by recent investigations to be truly referable to the 
Hydrozoa, and to be related to the existing Hydractinia. 

Coming next to the great series of forms which have usually been 
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grouped together under the name of “ Perforate Foraminifera, the 
first family we have to deal with is that of the Texfu/arida, in which 
the test may be arenaceous or calcareous, but usually possesses a 
perforate calcareous basis. The smaller forms of the family have a 
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35'— A, A spei'inicn of Lpfiusla ^crsica, from the Eocene of Persia, of the natural^ size, 
cut open to show ils general itlan of structure. (After Hrady.) n, Portion of a vertical section ot 
Lp/tusia^ showing the minute structure of the test, enlarged about teti times. (Original.) 


hyaline calcareous shell, with large pseudopodial foramina. 'J'he 
chambers are usually arranged in two or more alternating series, 
generally in a straight line, but sometimes in a spiral. In many 
cases {e,g,^ in Bigenerina) the test is dimorphous, the first-formed 
chambers being in a double series, while the later ones are uni- 
serial. In Textularia itself (figs. 29, 

f /, and 36) the test is generally coni- 
cal or wedge-shaped, and consists of 
numerous chambers arranged in two 
alternate parallel series. Bigenerina 
is much the same as Textularia, 
except that the last-formed seg- 
ments are disposed in a single and 
not a double series ; and both make 
Fig. 36.--2jc.r/«A*r/a^ their first appearance in the Car- 

boniferous, the latter being a com- 
mon type in many formations and being specially abundant in the 
Chalk. Bulmina (fig. 29, n), dating from the Trias (Rhaetic) on- 
wards, consists of spheroidal segments which progressively increase 
in size, and form an oblique spiral; while Cassidulina (fig. 29, in\ 
ranging from the Miocene to the present day, though truly biserial, 
is more or less completely rolled up, and may thus be regarded as 
an involute Textularia, Lastly, Chrysidalina, dating from the 
Chalk, is like Textularia, but is triserial. 

Closely related to the Textularians are the forms included in the 
small group of the Chilosto^nellida, in which the test is many- 
chambered, calcareous, and finely perforate. The segments follow 
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each other from the same end of the long axis, or alternately at the 
two ends, or in cycles of three, and the one last formed more or 
less completely embraces those previously formed. In Chilosto- 
fnella itself, the segments are oval, and each entirely envelops the 
previous one ; whereas in Allomorphina^ the chambers alternate at 
three sides so as to leave portions of two, in addition to the last one, 
exposed to view. The former genus is confined to the Tertiary 
deposits, and the latter is Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

The great family of the Lagenidce comprises ‘‘ hyaline ” or “ vit- 
reous Foraminifera^ with a calcareous shell, the walls of which are 
pierced by numerous viinute pores, and are usually more or less 
strikingly thin and glassy. In the compound forms of this group 
the successive chambers have their posterior walls formed by the 
front wall of the preceding segment, so that the septa are alwa}'s 
single, instead of being double, and there is never any “inter- 
mediate” skeleton. The family may be divided into two series, 
Lagena itself being the type of the one, while Nodosaria is the type 
of the other. In Lagena (fig. 29,/) the shell is simple, flask-shaped, 
unilocular, with a single prominent aperture. The genus commen- 
ces in the Silurian, with forms little different from, or identical with, 
existing types, is further developed in the Secondary and Tertiary, 
and is well represented at the present day. Polymorphina (fig. 29,/) 
is allied to Lagena^ but it is multilocular, the chambers l)eing usu- 
ally arranged in a double series. It is represented in the Trias, 
and survives under common types at the present day. In the 
series of which Nodosaria is the type, we have perforate Forami- 
nifera consisting of a succession of chambers, each of which is 
essentially similar to a Lagena^ arranged in a series, which is usually 
nearly or quite straight, though sometimes spirally involuted. In 
Nodosaria itself (fig. 29, the chambers are simple, and are dis- 
posed in a straight line. It ranges from the Permian to the present 
day. Dentalina, ranging from the Carboniferous onwards, is funda- 
mentally like Nodosaria^ but the shell is bent like a bow. Vagin- 
ulina comprises forms similar to Nodosaria^ but laterally compressed, 
and begins in the Trias (Rhaetic). Marginuluia (fig. 29, h) is slightly 
curved, or is sometimes crosier-shaped, and also starts in the Trias. 
Frondicularia (fig. 29, i) has the shell flattened out and leaf-like, 
and likewise makes its first appearance at the summit of the Trias. 
Lastly, Cristel/aria (with Robulind) comprises forms more or less 
spirally inrolled or crosier-shaped, which extend from the Trias to 
the present day, and have a very wide development both individu- 
ally and specifically. 

In the family of the Globigerinidce^ Dr Carpenter included all 
those hyaline Foraminifera^ in which the calcareous shell is perfor- 
ated by large-sized pseudopodial foramina, but the group, as defined 
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by Dr H. B. Brady, is a much more restricted one. The test is 
always calcareous and perforate, and consists of a few inflated 
chambers arranged spirally, or of a single chamber only. There is 
no “ supplementary skeleton,” and there is a large single or mul- 
tiple “general aperture” to the shell. The apparently simplest 
form of the Globi^erinidce. is Orbulina (fig. 22), in which the test 
has the external form of a single globular chamber, the walls of 
which are perforated by a double series of foramina, large and 
small. It seems more than doubtful if the test, as represented 
in fig. 22, possesses any “general aperture.” Doubt has been 
thrown upon the true relationships of Orbulina by the discovery 
that in many specimens, especially in those of small size, the 
apparently monothalamous sphere contains in its interior a young 
Globigerina-%ht\\ attached to the inside of the wall by slender 
spicules. It has therefore been held that Orbulina is really a 
form of Globigerina in which the last chamber includes all those 
previously formed. The genus Orbulina has a world-wide dis- 
tribution at the present day, and its earliest representatives appear 
in deposits as old as the Trias (Rhaetic). The genus Ovulites^ 
formerly placed in the immediate neighbourhood of Orbulina^ ap- 
pears, according to recent researches, to be in reality a Calcareous 
Alga. The only other member of the Globigerinidce which requires 
notice is the type-genus Globigerina itself (fig. 29, k\ in which the 
test is polythalamous and coarsely perforated (fig. 20). The cham- 
l)ers are few in number, and globose in form, and are usually arranged 
in a turbinate spiral, thus resembling the shell of a Rotalia. The 
chambers do not communicate with one another directly, but each 
opens by a special aperture into a deep central or umbilical depres- 
sion. In pelagic forms (as also in Orbulina) the test, when perfect, 
appears to be covered with long and extremely delicate spines. 
Globigerina dates from the Trias, and is extremely abundant. It is 
of special interest, as being the principal constituent of the “ ooze ” 
(fig. 27) found at great depths in the larger oceans at the present 
•day ; while its shells form an equally large portion of the White 
Chalk (see p. 1 1 9). 

Ip the large and important family of the Rotalida^ the test is 
typically composed “ of a succession of coarsely porous or globiger- 
ine segments, arranged in a turbinoid spire, and communicating 
with each other by a crescentic aperture situated at the junction of 
the septal plane with the free surface of the convolution” (Car- 
penter). The segments of the shell are typically so coiled that the 
whole of the chambers are exposed to view on the upper surface, 
whereas on the under side only the last convolution is visible, differ- 
ent types varying as to which side of the shell is the more convex. 
The shell-structure may be simple, but in other cases the test is 
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complex and is furnished with a “supplemental skeleton” and “canal- 
system” (fig. 21). Among the typical Rotaline forms, the genus 
Discorbina, with its coarsely porous shell, dates from the Chalk, 
and is found living in our seas. Pulvinulina (fig. 24), on the other 
hand, with a more finely porous shell, has been detected by Brady 
in rocks of Carboniferous age, and is thus one of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of the Rotalines. In Rotalia itself (figs. 21 and 29, o\ 
the test is also spiral and turbinoid, but its structure is more com- 
plex than in the preceding, the shell-substance being compact and 
very finely porous ; while each chamber is enclosed by a complete 
wall of its own, and there are canal-like spaces between the two 
lamellae forming each septum. In these respects, Rotalia closely 
approaches the Nummuline type. The earliest Rotalm appear in 
the Jurassic, but the genus attains its maximum in the Tertiary 
period, and is well represented at the present day. The approxi- 
mation to the Nummuline type is further manifested by Calcarina 
(fig. 26, B and c), in which the shell is spiral and discoidal, with 
spur-like marginal appendages, and with a well-developed “ supple- 
mental skeleton ” and “ canal-sytem.” The genus has been shown 
by Brady to commence in the Carboniferous. In Planorbulina the 
shell is composed of numerous segments, at first spirally and then 
cyclically disposed. It dates from the Tertiary period, but the 
forms which are included under the sub-generic name of Trun- 
catulina (fig. 29, /) commence in the Carboniferous. Tinoporus^ 
dating from the Chalk, is in some respects intermediate between 
Calcarina and Planorbulina^ its general form being like that of the 
former, while the irregular and partly cyclical arrangement of its 
chambers recalls the latter. No “general aperture” is present, but 
a “ supplemental skeleton ” and “ canal-system ” are developed, both 
of these structures being wanting in the allied Gypsina, Though not 
known in the fossil condition, the genus Polytrema may be alluded 
to here, since it has some curious resemblances to certain of the 
Polyzoa, It forms crusts, or, more commonly, branched outgrowths, 
parasitically attached to foreign bodies ; and it consists of numer- 
ous intercommunicating irregular chambers, the walls of which are 
penetrated by an extensive system of capillary canals, a true canal- 
system being, however, absent. Polytrema seems to be the rep- 
resentative in the Rotaline series of the singular genus Stacheia 
among the Imperforata, Lastly, an aberrant type of the Rotalines 
is constituted by the genus Spirillina, in which the test has the 
form of a calcareous tube, without any internal partitions, coiled 
into a flat spiral, and either free or attached to some foreign body. 
The genus begins in the Tertiary rocks, and is represented by 
living forms. 

Finally, we have the family of the Nummulinidce, comprising the 
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most complex and the most highly organised of all the Foraminifera, 
In the forms included under this head, the shell is compound ; the 
successive chambers are enclosed each in its proper wall (as diagram- 
matically shown in fig. 26, a) ; there is generally a well-developed 
“ intermediate ” or “ supplemental ” skeleton, which renders the shell 
strong and compact, and which is perforated by a “ canal-system,” 
originating in the spaces between the two lamellae composing each 
septum; w'hile the shell-substance is pierced by close-set and ex- 
tremely fine tubules (fig. 37), the septa alone wanting these, so 



Fij?. 37. — Transverse section of the test of Nummnlina prist hia^ from the Carlioniferous lime- 
stone, enlarged loo diameters, showing the primordial chamber and the tubulated shell-wall. 
(After H. B. Brady.) 

that contiguous chambers usually communicate by but one large 
aperture. The lower forms of the family have a thickened and 
finely tubulated shell-wall, but have no intermediate skeleton. The 
form of the shell is typically a discoidal spiral or a cycloidal disc. 

There is a relationship of a decided character between the higher 
Rotalines and the Nuimmdinidce^ as exhibited by forms like Rotalia 
itself, and Calcarina on the one hand, and by Polystomella and Am- 
phistegina on the other hand. In Polystomella (fig. 29, the shell 
is lenticular and discoidal, and is composed of successive chambers, 
which are prolonged into wing-like (“ alar ”) prolongations, which ex- 
tend inwards to the centre, thus concealing the earlier turns of the 
spire from view, while the centre itself is occupied by a solid cal- 
careous boss, penetrated by irregular canals. The “ canal-system ” 
is extraordinarily developed and very complex. Some of the simpler 
types of Polystomella are grouped together under the name of Non- 
ionina ; and the genus seems to make its first appearance in the 
Upper Chalk, being well represented in the Tertiaries, and surviving 
to the present day. 

AmpAiste^na still more closely approaches the Rotalines, with 
which it has sometimes been grouped Its shell is spiral and dis- 
coidal (fig. 29, t)j usually more or less inequilateral, each chamber 
being saddle-shaped, and sending forth “ alar ” prolongations which 
reach nearly to the centre, where is placed a solid boss. The shell- 
substance, with exception of the septa and the central boss, is pene- 
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trated by numerous close-set, parallel, extremely minute tubules, but 
the “ canal-system ” is only imperfectly developed. Brady has shown 
that the genus occurs in the Carboniferous ; but with this exception 
it is Tertiary and Recent. 

Another very ancient, and more anomalous, type of the Nummu- 
line group is the Archmdiscus of Dr Brady (fig. 29, r\ which occurs 
also in the Carboniferous Limestone. In this curious form the test 
is “ convoluted, rounded, more or less unsymmetrical ; formed of a 
non-septate tube coiled upon itself in a constantly varying direction ; 
the shell-wall transversed by very numerous parallel minute tubuli ” 
(Brady). 

In the genus Nummulina itself (fig. 38) the shell is coin-shaped, 
of large size, sometimes as big as a florin, or larger, composed of 



Fip. 38 . — Nuvimulina nummularia, a, The shell viewed from above ; b, The same, 
horizontally bisected ; c, The same vertically bisected ; n, Vertical section of part of the 
shell, highly magnified, showing the chambeni of the median plane, the alar prolongations, 
and the tubuli of the shell-substance. Eocene Tertiary. 


numerous chambers arranged on one plane in a regular spiral. Each 
chamber is saddle-shaped, the internal or “ alar ” prolongations of 
each extending to the centre, so that each revolution completely 
encloses and conceals from view all the preceding ones. The suc- 
cessive chambers communicate by means of arched fissures, which 
perforate each septum, close to the periphery of the previous turn of 
the spire, while secondary and irregular pores in the septa discharge 
the same function. The general shell-substance is traversed by ex- 
tremely minute parallel tubuli (fig. 38, d, and fig. 37) ; and there is 
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a supplemental skeleton (forming the so-called “ marginal cord ”), 
which, together with the septa, is penetrated by a well-developed 
and ramified “canal-system” (see fig. 26, d). By the researches 
of Brady, we know now that the range of the genus Nummulina 
in time must be carried back to the Carboniferous, one small form 
(viz., Nummulina pristina^ fig. 37) having been detected in the 
Mountain Limestone of Belgium. A few “ Nummulites ” have also 
been detected in strata of Jurassic and Cretaceous age, but the maxi 
mum development of the genus is recorded in the early Tertiary 
period (Middle Eocene). At this period in the earth’s history we 
find the Nummulites existing in extraordinary profusion, and build- 
ing up the widespread and massive series of calcareous deposits 
which are known as the “ Nummulitic Limestone.” According to 
Sir Charles Lyell, “ the Nummulitic Limestone, with its characteristic 
fossils, plays a far more conspicuous part than any other Tertiary 
group in the solid framework of the earth’s crust, whether in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. It often attains a thickness of many thousand feet, 
and extends from the Alps to the Carpathians, and is in full force in 
the north of Africa, as in Algeria or Morocco. It has also been 
traced from Egypt, where it was largely quarried of old for the 
building of the Pyramids, into Asia Minor, and across Persia, by 
Bagdad, to the mouths of the Indus. It occurs not only in Cutch, 
but in the mountain-ranges which separate Scinde from Persia, and 
which form the passes leading to Cabul ; and it has been followed 
still further eastwards into India, as far as Eastern Bengal and the 
frontiers of China.” In the later Tertiary period, the genus under- 
went a striking degeneration ; and it is represented at the present 
day by only a few small forms, which are found in arctic, temperate, 
and tropical seas. 

Very closely allied to Nummulina^ and of equal or even greater 

geological importance, is the 
genus Fusulina^ the typical forms 
of which (fig. 39) are spindle- 
shaped in figure, and may be 
compared to a Nummulite drawn 
out at its umbilici. According 
to Brady, however, some species of Fusulina are discoidal and sym- 
metrical, and thus not distinguishable in form from Nwmnulina ; 
while in other species the test is spherical. In internal structure, 
and especially in the minute tubulation of the shell-substance, the 
genus approaches Nummulina, but a regular interseptal “canal- 
system ” appears to be wanting, and the chambers are broken up 
into chamberlets. Most of the Fusulince are of considerable size, 
often from a third to a half of an inch in length, and they often con- 
stitute massive beds of limestone, which have been justly paralleled 



39 " — Fitsulina cylindrica. 
Carboniferous. Russia. 
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with the Nummulitic Limestone of the Eocene. Thus they form 
whole beds of the Carboniferous Limestone in Russia, Central 
Europe, Armenia, India, China, Japan, and the United States. 
Though pre - eminently Carboniferous, they occur also in the 
Permian. 

The remaining types of the Nummulinida can be merely al- 
luded to here. The genus Orbiioides is extremely like Nummu- 
lina in external appearance and form, and has been often mis- 
taken for it, but it differs considerably in its internal structure, 
and especially in the fact that its mode of growth is cyclical in- 
stead of spiral, and the place of the “alar prolongations** of the 
chambers of the latter is taken by a multitude of chamberlets. 
The genus appears first at the summit of the Cretaceous, but it 
undergoes, along with its ally Nummulina^ an extraordinary devel- 
opment in the early Tertiary period, and it forms immense masses 
of Eocene limestone in the Southern United States, the West Indies, 
and in various parts of the Old World. A nearly allied genus is 
Cyc/oc/ypeus, which is also coin-shaped, and is strictly cyclical in its 
mode of growth. It occurs in the Miocene Tertiary, and the only 
known recent types attain an extraordinary size (over two inches 
in diameter). Opercu/ina, again, is much more closely related to 
Nummulina proper in its internal structure, though it differs in 
form^ owing to the fact that the chambers of the spirally inrolled 
shell have no “ alar prolongations,** and thus approximate to the 
Rotaline type. The genus commences in the Upper Cretaceous, 
but is particularly developed in the Eocene of the South of Europe 
and Africa. Lastly, Heterostegina (Tertiary and Recent) differs from 
Operculina chiefly in having the principal chambers broken up into 
chamberlets by secondary septa. 

APPENDIX TO FORAMINIFERA. 

Eozoon Canadense. 

In connection with the subject of the Foraminifera^ it is necessar>^ to 
consider the structure and probable nature of the singular body to which 
the name of Eozoon has been given, since this body, if organic at all, 
must be regarded as referable to the foregoing group of organisms. 
There is, in fact, a special, twofold interest attaching to Eozoon^ if it 
should be proved that the body so named is truly organic. In that case, 
Eozoon would, on the one hand, be the most ancient type of life which 
has yet been detected by the researches of palaeontologists, while, in the 
second place, it would present us with a type of Foraminifera of colossal 
size, and in other respects of quite peculiar zoological interest. Since the 
whole subject of the structure and relations of Eozoon is one of great 
complexity, it would not be advisable to deal with it here in any detailed 
manner, or to enter into the long and still unfinished controversy which 
has been carried on as to the organic or inorganic nature of this remark- 
able body. It will be sufficient to briefly describe the general form and 
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mode of occurrence of Eosoon, the chief structural features which it 
presents in thin sections, and the general explanation of these features 
given respectively by those who regard it as Foraminiferal and those who 
consider it to be a purely mineral structure. In addition, it may not be 
out of place to indicate a few considerations based upon a prolonged and 
careful microscopical investigation which the present writer has inde- 
pendently carried out into the structure of this problematical body. 

The peculiar structure which has been described under the name of 
Eozoon Canadense occurs in the crystalline metamorphic limestones of 
the Lower Laurentian in Canada, and it has also been detected in the 
same country in similar limestones believed to be of the age of the Upper 
Laurentian or H uronian. An allied form (species ?) has been found in 
rocks supposed to be Laurentian in Newfoundland ; and Dr Giimbel has 
described a third form from crystalline limestone belonging to the 
“ Hercynian gneiss formation” (Lower Cambrian or Huronian?) of 
Bavaria. 

As regards its mode of occurrence, Eozom appears to most com- 
monly present itself in the form of spreading layers or confluent masses. 
According to Sir William Dawson, however, comparatively small, isolated 
specimens are found, which have a “ broadly-turbinate, funnel-shaped, 
or top-shaped form, sometimes with a depression on the upper surface.” 
The same observer has also described the occurrence of vertical tubes 
of large size traversing masses of Eosodn^ and has compared these with 
the oscular canals of Sponges. 

As regards its macroscopic characters, a mass of Eozodn shows a con- 
spicuous structure out of thin alternating laminae, arranged parallel with 
one another and often more or less concentrically (fig. 40). The laminae 



Fig. 40. Fragment of Eozodn^ natural size, .showing alternating laminae of loganile 
and dolomite. (After Dawson.) 

of such a mass are usually of different colours and composition: one 
series being white, and composed of carbonate of lime — whilst the 
laminje of the second series alternate with the preceding, are green in 
colour, and are found by chemical analysis to consist of some silicate, 
generally serpentine or the closely related “ loganite,” or white pyroxene. 
In some instances, however, according to Dawson, all the laminjE are 
calcareous, the concentric arrangement still remaining visible in conse- 
quence of the fact that the laminae are composed alternately of lighter 
and darker coloured limestone. The calcareous layers (fig. 41, a) are 
composed of coarsely crystalline calcite (as viewed macroscopically), and 
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vary much in thickness, not only in different specimens, but commonly 
in different parts of the same specimen. According to Dawson, in 
isolated, inversely conical specimens it is the laminae at the base which 
are the thickest. Very commonly, the laminae subdivide and coalesce 
with one another. The serpentinous layers, which alternate with the 
calcareous laminae, usually show a more or less conspicuous structure 



Fig. 4i.~Minute structure of EozoSn Canadcnse^ from the Laurentian limestones of Canada. 
A, 1 art of a vertical section of Eozod'n, enlarged about ten times, showing the alternating layers 
of calcite (c) and serpentine (j) ; k, Part of a calcareous lamina, cut vertically, shovring the 
canal-system, enlarged about forty-five times ; c, Part of a calcareous lamina, cut horizontally, 
and enlarged about sixty times, showing the large and small branches of the canal-system ; d. 
Part of a vertical section of a calcareous lamina, enlarged about one hundred times, showing the 
finer divisions of the canal-system and the so*called “proper wall" (7^). c. Calcareous lamina;; 
j, Serpentinous laminae ; 7v, The so-called “ proper wall ca, Large branches of the canal-system. 
(Original.) 

out of small rounded or lenticular masses. This characteristic botryoidal 
structure of the serpentinous laminae is best studied in polished specimens 
which have been treated with weak acids, so as to dissolve out the cal- 
careous portions of the mass to a limited depth below the surface. 

As regards the microscopic structure of Eozoon, the calcareous laminae, 
in well-preserved examples, exhibit a very remarkable canaliculated or 
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tubulated structure. In parts in which this structure is preserved, the 
crystalline calcite of the calcareous laminae is seen to be traversed by 
branching and dendritic canals (fig. 41, B and c). Some of these canals 
(fig. 41, b) are of comparatively large size, and these are generally more 
or less extensively occupied with an infilling of serpentine, though some- 
times partially filled with calcite. In connection with these large canals 
are much more delicate canaliculi or tubules (fig. 41, C and D), which run 
more or less parallel with one another, or have a tufted arrangement, and 
which are commonly filled with transparent calcite. At the edges of the 
calcareous laminae these delicate and branching tubules often appear to 
terminate in a narrow belt or selvage (the so-called “proper wall” or 
“ Nummuline layer” of Carpenter and Dawson), which has a transversely 
striated aspect, as if composed of parallel fibres or traversed by innumer- 



'i>L^ caK.arcous layers oi KozoSn^ niagnitied loo diameters, a a, 

1 he proper wall ( Nummuline layer ’’) of one of the chambers, showing the fine vertical tubuli 
with which It IS penetrated, and which are slightly bent along the line «' a'; c c. The inter* 
m^Bdiate skeleton, with numerous branched canals. The oblique lines are the cleavage-planes 
of the carbonate of lime, extending across both the intermediate skeleton and the proper wall. 
(After Carpenter.) ^ 


able minute tubuli (fig. 41, d, w). According to the observations of 
Dawson, this narrow selvage, or “ proper wall,” consists of “ finely divided 
tubes, similar to those of the canal-system, and composed of its finer sub- 
(fig'^42^^ ^ close together so as to become approximately parallel ” 

The actual structure of Eozoon being as above briefly described, we 
may in the next place shortly consider the interpretation placed upon this 
structure by those who regard it as organic in origin, and who, like W. B. 
Carpenter, D^son, and Rupert Jones, consider it to represent an ancient 
type of the Foramtnifera. Upon this view — which a reference to the 
subjoined diagrammatic fipre (fig. 43) will render readily intelligible- 
the calcareous {b b) of a mass of Eozodn represent the original 

calcareous skeleton of a gigantic Foraminifer, while the serpen tinous 
layers represent the succ^sive tiers of chambers separating successive 
laminae of the skeleton. The calcareous skeleton itself has been largely 
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crystallised or otherwise altered by the metamorphic agencies which 
have affected the entire mass of the enclosing rock ; and the original 
chambers between successive layers of the shell have been filled up 
with serpentine or some other silicate, which has taken the place of 
the living matter which, to 
begin with, is supposed to 
have occupied these spaces. 

The serpentinous infilling has 
been deposited from solution 
in water, and has not only 
usually occupied the large 
chambers between the cal- 
careous laminae, but has also 
more or less extensively pen- 
etrated into the larger canals 
or even the minuter tubuli 
which traverse the substance 
of these laminae. Placing 
this interpretation upon the 
observed structure of Eozoon^ 
the central and principal por- 
tion of each calcareous lam- 
ina (fig. 43, b b) is regarded 
as corresponding with the 
“supplemental skeleton” of 
such a Foraminifer as Cal- 
Carina or Nummulina^ while 
the branching tubes which 
traverse the lamina (fig. 43, //), are considered to represent the “ canal- 
system ” of the same. Moreover, the narrow, transversely striated band 
or selvage, which normally bounds each calcareous lamina above and 
below (fig. 43, a a), is regarded as corresponding with the “ proper wall ” 
of such a Foraminifer as Nummulina^ and has therefore been com- 
monly spoken of as the “Nummuline layer.” On this view, therefore, 
the so-called “proper wall” is part of the actual skeleton, and the 
vertical lines which traverse it represent minute tubules, which open 
into the chambers and on the surface by correspondingly fine pores. 
It need only be added that if the above explanation of the observed 
structure of Eosoon be accepted, it then takes its place in the series 
of the Foraminifera as a gigantic and aberrant member of the Num- 
mulinidce^ having a quite special interest and importance as both the 
oldest known fossil and also the largest of known Protozoans. 

On the other hand, very weighty objections have been urged against 
the theory of the organic nature of Eozoon by many observers, and more 
especially by Mobius in Germany and King and Rowney in Britain. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to discuss these objections, but 
the following are, in brief, the more important arguments which have 
been brought forward against the organic nature of Eozoon and in favour 
of the view that it is a purely mineral structure : — 

a. The structure to which the name of Eozoon is applied is found in 
highly crystalline rocks, and in parts of these which are much broken 
and altered. Moreover, no unquestionable organic remains have been 
discovered in association with Eozoon, 

b. The general form of Eozoon is very irregular, and though its minute 
structure (supposing it to be organic) would show that it belongs to the 



Fig. 43. — Diagram of a portion of Eozoon cut verti- 
cally. A, n, c, Three tiers of chambers communicating 
with one another by slightly constricted apertures ; a a, 
The true shell-wall, perforated by numerous delicate 
tubes ; b The main calcareous skeleton intermedi- 
ate skeleton *'); c, Passage of communication (“ stolon- 

5 asss^e”) from one tier of chambers to another; rf, 
Lamifying tubes in the calcareous skeleton. (After 
Carpenter.) 
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Foraminifera, it cannot be closely 

recent or extinct, belonging to this f XSts not only very 
/• Thp‘ thickness of the calcareous laminae of JLOZOon is not oniy cry 

varia£?dSrerJpecimens, but is liable to great —n even m a 
X^le soecimen On the supposition, however, that the calcareous 

lamms Represent the layers of the *Jb^™'^Yuc^ Jreal 

calcareous organism, it would seem very improteble that such great 

variations in their thickness should be to ew^. 

d On the hvDothesis of the organic nature of Eozoon, there is a strong 
« imprXbility of such Exceedingly minute structures as the 

“cXl-system” of a Foraminiferal test being preserved in rocks so 
highly crystalline as are the Laurentian limestones. 

f TheLnals of the so-called “canal-system” are often flat, instead of 
round, and are commonly unequal in point of size, while it 
to find them running obliquely to the calcareous 

versely. These considerations would tend to shon that the canal 

‘proper wall” iTnot’ truly tubulated, but is formed of minute 
parallel fibres of serpentine. It is therefore a purely inorganic strecture, 
and is really of the nature of a vein of fibrous serpentine ( chrysotile 
Some of the above arguments against the organic nature of hozoon 
are of a general nature, and their weight must necessarily remain largel}' 
a matter of individual judgment. Others are of a special character, and 
deal with matters of obsen^ation, as to which there are differences of 
opinion. The special arguments all hinge upon two points— viz., the 
“canal-system” and the “proper wall” — and with regard to these the 
following considerations may be indicated : On the view that the 
“ canal-system ” is of inorganic origin, it has usually been assumed that 
it consists of branched fibres of serpentine or of some other silicate, 
developed in the calcareous laminae. The larger canals are, it is true, 
commonly filled with serpentine, but it admits of demonstration that the 
smaller canals are commonly, and in fact usually, occupied simply by 
crystalline carbonate of lime. On this point, the author is able to fully 
corroborate the observations of Carpenter and Dawson. In the second 
place, it can be proved that the so-called “ proper w^all ” of Eozoon is, as 
a rule, calcareous^ and that it cannot, therefore, be regarded as univer- 
sally of the nature of fibrous serpentine (chrysotile). This can be best 
shown by acting with acids on thin vertical sections of Eozoon along a 
;iarrow transverse band, leaving the two ends of the section untouched. 
When this is done, it is found that along the narrow tract acted upon by 
the acid, not only have the calcareous laminae been dissolved out, but 
the so-called “ proper wall ” has at the same time also disappeared^ its 
composition out of carbonate of lime being thus conclusively proved. In 
some cases, the “ proper wall ” does not appear to be wholly destroyed 
by acids, and in such cases it may be supposed that the tubuli of this 
structure have been injected with serpentine, and have thus been enabled 
to resist the action of the solvent. The above observation, at any rate, 
appears to show conclusively that the so-called “proper wall” cannot 
be always of the nature of a layer or vein of fibrous serpentine (chryso- 
tile), since it is very commonly and quite unquestionably soluble in weak 
acids. At the same time, true chrysotile veins often intersect masses of 
Eozoon^ and it is quite probable that in some instances such veins have 
been confounded with the peculiar striated selvage to the calcareous 
laminae of Eozoon^ which is really what should be understood as the 
“ proper wall.” 
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Upon the whole, therefore, it would appear that the much -vexed 
question of the true nature of Eozoon is still incapable of receiving its 
final solution. It is clear that in any endeavour to solve this problem 
only the best specimens — those, namely, which possess the so-called 
“canal-system” and “proper wall” in a well-preserved state — can be 
taken into account ; since it is one of the most ordinary experiences of 
palaeontologists to find that out of a series of specimens of some quite 
indubitable fossil — such as a coral — only a very limited number retain 
their internal structure in a recognisable condition. It is also a reason- 
able argument that until mineralogists or petrologists are able to point in 
some unquestionable mineral or rock to a structure strictly comparable 
with the “ canal-system ” of Eozoon^ they are not entitled to assert posi- 
tively that the latter has a purely inorganic origin. Lastly, some weight 
must be attached to the argument that though analogous structures 
(banded rocks of various kinds) are known, nothing clearly inorganic has 
yet been discovered the general structure of which can be regarded as 
precisely parallel with that of Eozoon. 

In connection, finally, with the subject of Eozoon^ it may be noticed 
that Sir William Dawson has given the name of Arch(Posp7i(srmce to 
small spherical masses of serpentine, sometimes single, sometimes united 
together in small numbers, which he finds in the Laurentian limestones 
of Canada, and which he states to be surrounded by a tubulated cal- 
careous shell, resembling the “ proper wall ” of Eozoon. He is of opinion 
that these bodies are either detached chamberlets of Eozoon^ or that 
they are independent organisms, allied to Eozoon^ but of a simpler 
type. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROTOZOA — Continued. 

Radiolaria. 

The order of the Radiolarians comprises a vast number of Rhizo- 
pods, in which the sarcode-body consists of a central protoplasmic mass, 
enclosed in a porous, membranous, or chitinous capsule, which is in 
turn surrounded by a thick layer of sarcode. The infra-capsular sar- 
code contains a central “ nucleus f and the pseudopodia (fig. 44) have 
the form of slender radiating filaments, which rarely anastomose with 



Fig. 44. — Eucec^phalus Schultzei^ with the pseudopodia extended, showing the perforated 
siliceous test and the lobed protoplasmic body. (After Kdlliker.) 


one another. As a rule, the protoplasmic body secretes a radially 
disposed skeleton composed of silica, of a silicate, or of a horny sub- 
stance (“ acanthin ”). 

As regards the skeleton of the Radiolarians, some forms {Thalas- 
sicolla, Thalassolampe, Collozoum, &c.) are wholly devoid of hard 
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structures. Moreover, among those types in which a skeleton is 
developed, there are great differences as regards both the chemical 
composition and the structure of this. As regards the first of these 
points, the skeleton is never calcareous, but presents itself under one 
or other of the following three modifications. In the first place, the 
skeleton may be composed of pure silica. This is the case in the 
Polycystina (the Spumellaria and Nassellaria of Haeckel), which 
constitute the largest and most typical group of Radiolarians. In 
another series of forms the skeleton is a compound of silica with 
some organic compound, or is a “ silicate of carbon ” (Haeckel). 
This occurs in the entire group of the Phceodaria^ except in Dicty- 
ocha and its allies. Lastly, in a third series of forms the skeleton 
consists of a peculiar organic substance (“acanthin”) allied to 
chitine or horn. The forms in which the skeleton is of this nature 
are grouped together by Haeckel under the name of Acantharia. 

As regards the form of the skeleton, the most usual type is that of 
a latticed shell (fig. 45), enclosing the central capsule. In certain 
Radiolarians, however, the skeleton consists of radially or tangen- 



Fig. 45. — Skeletons of Polycystina. a, Stylodictya mnlthpina ; it, Podocyrtis Schomburgii 
c, Ewyrtidium lageua. (After Haeckel.) 


tially disposed spicules ; or it may have the form of a simple ring, or 
of a “ basal tripod with or without a loose tissue of trabeculae ” (Haec- 
kel). In the Polycystina (Spumellaria and Nassellaria\ the siliceous 
bars of the skeleton are invariably solid, whereas in the Phceodaria 
the parts of the skeleton are always hollow. 

As regards their classification^ Professor Haeckel raises the Radio- 
larians to the rank of a distinct class of the Protozoa^ and he divides 
them into the following four legions or sub-classes : — 

I. Spumellaria. — Capsular membrane perforated by innumerable fine 
pores. Fundamental form originally spherical. Skeleton siliceous, or 

VOL. 1. y 
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in annn abnmt N» dnrk pgmnnt-body (“plusodinm') in the 
ta. .uA .n 7yny.Vn». ^,.W ^;g”.;; 

’^Polycysttna” in which the skeleton has the form of a latticed siliceous 

®’’^\cANTHARiA.-Capsular membrane i^rforated by numerous fine 
pores. Fundamental fonn originally spherical. Skeleton composed of 
“ acanthin.” No dark pigment-body in the extra-capsular sarcode. This 
ifroup includes forms such as AcanthofftctT’ci and its allies. 

j. Nassellarja. — CapsuJarmembrane perforated by a porous area, or 
by one single large opening divided into numerous very fine pores. 
Fundamental form originally egg-shaped. Skeleton siliceous. No dark 
pigment-bodv (**pha’odium h in the extra-capsular sarcode. This group 
comprises all those Pohrystina'' which are not included under the 
head of Spumtllariti, 

4. PH.tODARl.x. — Capsular membrane double, perforated by one 
simple main opening prolonged into a tube, commonly with one or two 
^mall accessor\* openings. Fundamental form originally egg-shaped. 

dark pigment-bodv (“phaodium j is constantly present in the extra- 
capsular sarcode. The skeleton is siliceous, being usually composed of 
a compound of silica with some organic substance, but in other instances 
{Dictyocha) consisting of pure silica. 


As regards their distribuilon in space, the Radiolarians are exclu- 
sively marine, and are found in all seas and at all depths. 'l''hey are 
commonly floating organisms, and are often present in enormous 
numbers, the greatest variety of specific types, however, being found 
in the warm seas of the tropics. Many Radiolarians are “ pelagic,” 
and inhabit the surface-waters of all oceans ; others are “ abyssal,” 
and are confined to great depths in the sea ; while others, again, are 
“zonarial,” and are restricted to particular bathymetrical horizons 
between the surface and the bottom. Over large areas of the deep 
sea, principally at depths of from two thousand to over four thousand 
fathoms, the bottom is found to be covered with extensive deposits 
of “ Radiolarian ooze.” The deposit so called is a siliceous mud, 
with little calcareous matter, which is composed more or less largely 
of the siliceous tests of various Radiolarians. The skeletons of 
Radiolarians are, however, also present, in smaller or greater num- 
bers, in many of the marine deposits w^hich are formed at compara- 
tively limited depths. 

As regards their distribution in time, the Radiolarians are abun- 
dantly represented by fossil forms, and are now known to have a 
high antiquity. Owing, however, to the vast number of forms in- 
cluded in the Radiolaria, and the great complexity of their classifica- 
tion, the study of the fossil types can hardly be undertaken except 
by a specialist. For these reasons, nothing further will be here 
attempted than merely to give a brief outline of the more important 
facts relating to the past history of the Radiolaria, The student 
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desirous of fuller information, or anxious to study the fauna of any 
particular Radiolarian deposit, will of necessity consult the works of 
Ehrenberg, Riist, Haeckel, and others, who have specially devoted 
themselves to the study of these minute organisms. 

As regards the past history of the great groups of the Radiolarians, 
the Acantharia^ in which the skeleton is composed of “ acanthin,” 
are wholly unknown in the fossil condition. This is likewise the 
case with the group of the Phaodaria — in which the skeleton is 
composed of silicate of carbon — with the single exception of the 
small group represented by Dictyocha and its allies, in which the 
skeleton is purely siliceous. In Dictyocha (fig. 46, d\ the skeleton 
is composed of irregular bars of flint united into a loose network with 
wide meshes. The genus begins in the Upper Chalk, and is repre* 
sented in Tertiary deposits and in recent seas. 

With the above-noted exception, all the known fossil Radiolarians 
belong to the group of the so-called Po/ycystina,’^ comprised in the 
two divisions defined by Haeckel under the names Spiwiellaria and 
Nassellaria, In all of these forms the skeleton is purely siliceous, 
and it usually has the form of a porous latticed shell, the precise 
shape of which varies in different types. 

Until recently, Radiolarians had only been detected in the fossil 
condition in deposits of Kainozoic and Mesozoic Age; and our 
knowledge of Palaeozoic types of Radiolarians is still very incomplete. 
According to Haeckel, however, Dr Riist (whose researches on this 
subject are still unpublished) has discovered various types of Po/y- 
cystina, “ of very simple lurni and primitive structure,” in rocks as 
old as the Silurian, or even the Cambrian. The remains of Radio- 
larians have also been indicated as occurring in the Carboniferous 
Juimestone of England, but the true nature of these has not been 
clearly established.^ 

Radiolarian remains have now^ been discovered in all the great 
Mesozoic systems. From the Jurassic system, in particular, numer- 
ous fossil Polycystina have been described by Zittel, Dunikowski, 
and Riist. A noticeable Jurassic genus is Coenosphccra, which is 
also found in the Chalk, in the Miocene marls of Barbados, and in 
recent seas, and which has relationships with Collosphccra. Many of 
the Jurassic Radiolarians occur in jasper, flint, or chert ; but they 
are especially abundant in what have been termed “Radiolarian 
quartzes.” Ihese are cryptocrystalline quartzites or hard siliceous 
rocks, which are composed “ for the most part of the closely com- 
pacted shells of Spumellaria and Nassellaria^^ (Haeckel). The 

^ Considerable portions of the Carboniferous Limestone of Britain are occa- 
sionally partially composed of the minute calcareous spheres which have been 
escribed under the name of " Calcispharcey These enigmatical bodies are now 
compo^d of carbonate of lime ; but it has been conjectured that they were origin- 
ally siliceous, and that they are really referable to the Radiolaria. 
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jaspers with Radiolarians are considered by Haeckel as of the nature 
of tnie “ silicified deep-sea Radiolarian ooze.” Many forms of Radi- 
olarians have also been yielded by the so-called “ Radiolanan copro- 
lites ” of the Lias of Hanover. These are “ roundish or cylindrical 
bodies, Vhich may attain the size of a goose-egg ; they probably 
originated from Fish or Cephalopods, which had fed upon Crustacea, 
Pteropoda, and similar pelagic organisms, whose stomachs were al- 
ready full of Radiolarian skeletons ” (Haeckel). 

The Radiolarians which have hitherto been discovered in the 
Cretaceous rocks are few in number, but Zittel has described several 




Fig. 46.— Types of Polycystina. a, Podocyrtis Sckomburgii ; Dictyomitra Montgoljieri i 
c, Haliomma dixiphos ; r?, Dictyocha Messanensis ; Eucyrtidium elegans ; Lychnocanium 
lucertia. d is living, and is after Haeckel ; the remaining are Tertiary, and are after Ehrenberg. 
All the figures are greatly enlarged. 






species from the Upper Chalk of (Germany. The Cretaceous genera 
Dictyomitra (fig. 46, b) and Stylodictya (fig. 45, a) are represented 
in both Tertiary and recent seas. 

In formations belonging to the Tertiary period, Radiolarians are 
found in vast abundance in certain deposits (marls and clays), which 
may be regarded as “fossil Radiolarian oozes.” These Tertiary 
Radiolarian clays and marls appear to be very w^idely distributed, 
but the most famous of these deposits is the Polycystine Marl of 
Barbados, the age of which is Miocene. The so-called “ Barbados 
earth ” is a friable, earthy or chalky marl, which rises to heights of 
over 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and is more or less 
extensively composed of the shells of Radiolarians, with a variable 
proportion of the calcareous tests of the Foraminifera, According 
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to Haeckel, the number of species of Radiolarians in the Barbados 
earth is not less than four hundred, and is probably more than five 
hundred. This eminent authority regards the Barbados earth as a 
deep-sea deposit, and states that very many of the Barbados Radio- 
larians “ are to-day extant and unchanged in the Radiolarian ooze 
of the deep Pacific Ocean.” 

Very similar to the Barbados earth is the Polycystine marl or 
“ tripoli ” of Sicily, Calabria, Greece, and Northern Africa, the age 
of which is also Miocene. Another deposit of the same nature is 
the tripoli or Radiolarian clay of the Nicobar Islands, which rises 
to elevations of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
probably of Miocene or Oligocene age. 

Of the more common Tertiary genera of Radiolarians, Haliomma 
(fig. 46, c\ Heliodiscus ^ Aclinomma, and Didymocyrtis belong to a 
group of forms in which the skeleton consists of two, three, or 
more porous spherical shells, included concentrically w^ithin one 
another, the smaller within the larger, and united by radial bars. 
In other cases, as in the genera Podocyrtis (fig. 46, a\ Eucyrtidium 
45> c), Lychnocanium (fig. 46, /), and Dicfyomitra^ the skele- 
ton has the form of a latticed shell, which may be undivided, or is 
partially marked off into two or more compartments by transverse 
constrictions. The two poles of the shell in these cases are quite 
unlike each other, and the membranous capsule of the living animal 
is included within the closed apical pole. In other cases, again, the 
skeleton consists of a flat, or lenticular and biconvex plate, which is 
sometimes double, and has a more or less complex internal structure. 
This type of skeleton is found in such genera as Aslrofuma, Trema- 
todiscus, Rhopalastrum, Stephanastrum^ and Stylodicfya (fig. 45, a). 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUB-KINGDOM IL—FOKIFERA, 

Under the name of Porifera are included all those singular organ- 
isms which are commonly known as Sponges. Originally regarded 
as being of a vegetable nature, the Sponges are now universally 
admitted to be animals ; though naturalists are not yet in absolute 
agreement as to the precise position in the animal kingdom which 
ought to be assigned to them. Owing to the close likeness of some 
of the cell-elements of the Sponges to certain of the Protozoa^ the 
entire group has been often referred to this latter sub-kingdom. 
Thus, some of the cells of a sponge are morphologically identical 
with the Amcedce, while others present the closest possible resem- 
blance to the Flagellated Infusoria, Hence, a sponge has often been 
regarded as being a kind of colony, the units of which are morpho- 
logically Protozoans. Naturalists are, however, now agreed as to the 
removal of the Sponges from the Protozoa ; and they are by many 
authorities regarded as forming the lowest division of the Zoo- 
phytes {Calenterata). Other authorities consider that the Sponges 
represent a distinct morphological type, intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the Calenterata^ and that they are therefore entitled to 
take rank as a separate sub-kingdom, to which the name of Porifera 
has been given. In the present state of our knowledge, this view 
seems to be the one which is attended with the fewest i'fficulties, 
and it will therefore be followed here. 

The Sponges may be defined as multicellular organisms of variable 
shape^ the cells of which are typically disposed to form an outer mem- 
brane^ an inner membrane^ and an intermediate stratum ; and which 
are traversed by canals^ which open on the surface^ and which are 
more or less extensively lined by flagellate cells. In most cases the cel- 
lullar aggregate is supported by a framework of hor^iy fibres^ or of 
flinty or calcareous spicules. A definite mouth and stomach are want- 
ing^ and a nervous system is not known with certainty to be developed. 

The entire aggregate of cells which constitutes a sponge is so 
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arranged as to be traversed by a series of canals, which convey water 
in and out of the organism, and which are thus connected with 
respiration and the procuring of food. Looking at the s^teleton of a 
dried sponge, the most obvious sign of the existence of this aqui- 
ferous system” is the presence of one or more large superficial open- 
ings, together with a great number of much smaller apertures (fig. 47 , 



Fig. 47.— Diagrammatic repre.sentation ol the structure of a simple Sponge, as seen when cut 
in half vertically. The general “ .spoiige-flcsh ” is lightly shaded (_/ 7 ) ; the canal-.system is black, 
and the arrows .show the course of the water-currents, p /, “ Pores," opening into inhalant 
canals," which conduct to the “ ciliated chambens" (cA). From these chambers proceed the 
larger “ exhalant canals ’’ (ir), which open into a general central space or “cloaca." 'i'his space 
terminates on the surface by a single large opening or “ osculum " (0), which serves for the 
exit of the water. (After Haeckel J 

p p). These latter are termed the “ pores,” and though permanently 
present in the skeleton, they are only temporarily present in the 
soft parts, being produced afresh, when required, as openings be- 
tween the sponge-bells of the ectodermal layer. The “ pores ” (fig. 
47>PP) open directly, or through the intervention of more or less 
extensive subdermal cavities, into a series of canals, which ramify in 
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every direction through the sponge, and which are called “ inhalant 
canals,” as it is through these that the water is conveyed to the 
interior of the sponge. The “ inhalant canals ” ultimately open into 
a second series of canals, which converge to form one or more large 
tubes which open on the surface by a corresponding number of 
large openings. These large tubes (fig. 47, ic) carry the water out of 
the organism again, and they are hence called “ exhalant canals ” ; 
while their surface-openings are known as the “oscula.” The 
“ oscula,” though capable of being temporarily closed, are perma- 
nent, and are often placed on chimney-like elevations. If there 
should be but one osculum, it is placed at the apex of the sponge 
(fig. 47, (?), while the pores occupy the general external surface. 
What is commonly called a “ sponge ” may consist of only a single 
excretory opening or “ osculum,” together with the “ pores ” belong- 
ing to this (fig. 47) ; or it may consist of a larger or smaller number 
of such “ oscula,” each with its proper complement of “ pores.” In 
the latter case, each osculum, with its accompanying pores, consti- 
tutes a “ person,” and the entire organism is known as a “ sponge- 
.stock.” 

In a living sponge, in its active condition, a circulation of wa^er 
is kept up throughout the organism by means of this system of canals. 
The water is admitted from the exterior by the pores, and is driven 
through the deeper parts of the sponge by means of flagellate cells, 
which line a series of globular chambers developed between the 
inhalant and the exhalant canals (fig. 47, ck). From these “ flagellated 
chambers ” the water is driven into the exhalant canals, and finally 
escapes again by the osculum or oscula. In this way, the separate 
sponge-cells are enabled to carry on their nutritive and respiratory 
processes. 

In a few sponges (the Myxospongice of Haeckel) there is no 
skeleton, and the above description would, therefore, fully express 
the general structure of the organism. In the vast majority of 
sponges, however, the soft cellular body is supported by more or 
less extensively developed hard structures, which collectively consti- 
tute the skeleton, The nature of the skeleton varies greatly in dif- 
ferent forms, and these variations have been largely made use of in 
the identification and classification of the Sponges. Speaking gen- 
erally, the skeleton has the form of a more or less coherent frame- 
work, composed either of horny fibres, or of needles of mineral mat- 
ter, or of both these elements in combination. The different modi- 
fications of the skeleton will be more particularly spoken of in deal- 
ing with the different groups of sponges. It will be sufficient to 
point out here that, apart from modifications in the form of the 
s e etal elements, there are the following four principal t\^pes of 
skeleton among the Sponges: — 
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I. In certain sponges (such as the Common Bath Sponges) tht 
skeleton (fig. 48, a) is wholly composed of netted homy fibres, with 
out proper “ spicules.” The substance composing the fibres m sucV 
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Fig. 48. — Forms of the skeleton in the fibrous Sponges, a, Horny, non-.spiculate skeleton of 
the Hath Sponge, enlarged about fifty times; b, Horny fibre cored with sand-grains ; c. Horny 
fibre with projecting .siliceous spicules (“ Echinonematous *’ Sponge); v, Fibre in which the 
spongin ha.s been more or less completely replaced by siliceous spicules (“ Holorhaphidote 
Sponge), n, c, and D are greatly enlarged, and are after Carter, 

types is allied to horn, but not precisely of the same nature, and it 
is known as “ spongin ” or “ keratode.” 

2. In another group of sponges, including most of the commoner 
forms, the skeleton is more or less extensively composed of siliceous 



Ftff. 49.-~Spicules of Sponges, a, Monactinellid skeleton-spicule of Reniera ; b, Monactinellid 
.^icule of Cliona; c, Monactinellid spicule of Spongillal Tetractinellid skeleton-spicule of 
Geodta ; Skeleton-spicule of a Lithistid Sponge {yerea ) ; Flesh-spicule of Cribella ; Flesh- 
spicule of / A, Flesh-spicule of Hyalonema. All the figures are greatly enlarged. (After 

Schmidt, Vosmaer, Zittel, &c.) 

needles or “spicula,” of various forms (fig. 49). These spicules 
may be embedded in various ways in a reticulated fibrous skeleton 
of spongin (fig. 48, c) ; or the horny material may be greatly reduced, 
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so that the skeleton-fibre consists essentially of minute flinty needles 
(fig. 48, d). 

3. In a third group of sponges, the skeleton is destitute of horny 
matter, and consists wholly of siliceous spicules, which may be fused 
with one another into a continuous framework, or may be so inter- 
locked by their ends as to produce practical rigidity, or may be simply 
held in position by the fleshy substance of the sponge. In both this 
group and the preceding, in addition to the spicules of the proper 
skeleton, there are generally developed in the mesoderm numerous 
still more minute microscopic needles of flint, which are known as 
“ flesh-spicules.” 

4. Lastly, there is a group of sponges in which the skeleton is 
wholly made up of spicules of carbonate of lime. 

In all sponges which possess hard structures of flint or lime, the 
“ spicules ” consist, each, of concentric layers of mineral matter de- 
posited round a central fibre of organic matter which occupies an 
“ axial canal ” in the spicule. In the Calctspongice. each spicule may 
be regarded as essentially a single crystal of carbonate of lime. In 
the ordinary recent siliceous Sponges, on the other hand, the spicules 
are composed of colloidal silica, which is as clear as glass, wholly 
non-crystalline, and entirely unaffected by polarised light between 
crossed Nicols. The silica of recent sponge-spicules is also soluble 
in hot solutions of caustic potash. 

As regards the distribution of the Sponges in space, the great 
majority are marine, but representatives of the Spongillidce are found 
in fresh waters in all the great continental regions except Australia. 
Of the marine Sponges, the Calcispongice and Ceratospongice are 
principally inhabitants of shallow water. On the other hand, the 
Hexactinellid Sponges are mostly found in deeper water, the major- 
ity living at depths of from 100 to 2500 fathoms. The Lithistid 
Sponges, on the contrary, are found in comparatively shallow water, 
being most abundant between depths of 10 to 150 fathoms. 

In connection with the subject of the distribution in time of the 
Sponges, it is necessary to briefly consider the different modes in which 
the skeleton of the Sponges may be preserved in the fossil condition. 
Talking first the Sponges which secrete a siliceous skeleton, it has been 
pointed out above that the silica of the spicules or spicular network of 
these, in the recent condition, is colloidal and non-crystalline, glassy, and 
entirely unaffected by polarised light. Though unaffected by acids, the 
spicules undergo solution in hot caustic potash, and there is reason 
to know that they readily become changed, or even dissolved, under 
certain natural conditions which it is difficult or imj^ossible to imitate in 
the laboratory. While the above is the condition of the siliceous spicules 
in recent Sponges, these structures in fossil Sponges have, as a rule, under- 
gone more or less change during the process of fossilisation, the following 
being the principal forms of alteration which have been observed. 

\a.') The silica of the spicules may be changed into an amorphous 
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condition. The alteration is in this case but slight, since the silica is 
still in the colloidal state, and the principal change that has occurred is 
that the spicules have lost their original glassy aspect, and have become 
porcellanous and milky-white when viewed by reflected light. 

{d.) The silica of the spicules may have become cryptocrystalline or 
cr)^stalline. In this form of alteration, the original colloidal silica of the 
spicules has become changed into chalcedony or quartz, and the spicules 
now exhibit with polarised light the same colour-changes as are shown 
by the above minerals. 

(c.) In a great many cases among fossil Sponges, the original flinty 
skeleton has undergone more or less complete solution during fossilisa- 
tion, the Sponge being now represented only by hollow casts of the 
original skeleton in the matrix of the enclosing rock. In the case of 
calcareous organisms it has long been well known to palaeontologists 
that the skeleton very commonly undergoes solution, leaving nothing but 
a hollow mould or impression in the rock to mark its former existence. 
Silica being a much more stable substance than carbonate of lime, it used 
to be supposed that an originally flinty skeleton would not be liable to 
undergo a similar solution. It has, however, been conclusively shown 
byZittel, Sollas, and Hinde, that this supposed stability of organic silica 
is largely imaginary. According to the last-named observer, “ it may be 
accepted as proved that silica in the colloid state, in which it occurs in 
the skeleton of recent siliceous Sponges, and also in the original condi- 
tion of fossil Sponges, is extremely liable to chemical changes, and that it 
is only when it is in the condition of chalcedony, or is crystalline, that it 
can be regarded as stable. The changes in the siliceous skeletons of 
fossil Sponges, mentioned above, show the tendency of the silica to pass 
from the unstable colloid to the stable chalcedonic or crystalline condi- 
tion. Under favourable conditions this chemical change has taken place 
without destroying the form of the spicular skeleton, but in other circum- 
stances the colloid silica of the skeleton has been wholly dissolved away, 
and redeposited, usually in the chalcedonic condition, so as to form solid 
beds of chert and bands of nodular flints.” 

{d.) In the cases just spoken of, the original siliceous skeleton of the 
Sponge has undergone solution, and there is left in the rock a hollow 
mould of the skeleton, this mould being commonly so accurate as to 
preserve with fidelity the form of the component spicules of the 
skeleton. Very usually, however, the mould thus formed becomes 
ultimately completely filled up with some mineral substance de- 
posited from the water which percolates through the rock ; the result 
being the formation of a “ pseudomorph ” of the original Sponge, or, in 
other words, a body which has the exact form, and may even have the 
microscopic structure, of the original Sponge, but which consists of some 
secondary substance which has taken the place of the original skeleton. 
The substance which has in this way replaced the original Sponge is 
most commonly crystalline calcite, but peroxide of iron is likewise often 
the replacing material, or, less commonly, iron-pyrites or glauconite ; 
while in some cases it would appear that the replacing substance has 
been chalcedonic silica. It only needs to be added in this connection 
that the changes above spoken of do not necessarily affect an entire 
Sponge, but that specimens often occur in which a portion of the 
skeleton has been fossilised in one way, while another part may have 
been preserved in a different manner. 

The CalcispongicE do not, as a rule, undergo fundamental alteration, 
as regards their skeletal structures, during fossilisation. In some late 
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deposits, the spicules of Calcareous Sponges are found in a condition not 
recog-nisabJy different from that of recent examples. As a rule, “the 
spicular fibres of fossil Calcisponges retain their original structure of 
carbonate of lime, though the fonn of the component spicules has to a 
large extent disappeared, and the fibres are now either of crystalline 
grains of calcite or show a finely radiate prismatic structure” (Hinde). 
In certain cases, however, the calcareous skeleton of a Calcisponge may 
be found to be replaced, as occurs commonly in the case of Corals and 
other calcareous organisms, by chalcedonic silica. Such “ silicified ” 
specimens have necessarily undergone an entire destruction of the 
minute structure of the skeleton, though the form of the skeleton may be 
perfectly well preserved. 


As regards their general geological distribution^ the Sponges are 
very largely represented in past time, and have a very high an- 
tiquity. "rhe two recent groups of the Myxospongice and Cerato- 
spongia^ being devoid of hard parts or having only a horny skeleton, 
are unknown in the fossil condition, though doubtful examples of 
the latter have been brought 
forward. The Sponges with a 
skeleton of siliceous spicules are 
known to occur in deposits as 
ancient as the Cambrian, the 
oldest Sponge at present known 
l)eing the Protospongia fenestrata 
(fig. 50) of the Menevian Slates 
of St David’s, South Wales, In 
strata of Ordovician age the re- 
mains of Sponges are not very 
uncommon, the groups of the 
Lithistida and Hexactinellidce be- 
ing both represented, the former 
by types like Hindia, and the 



latter by Hyalostelia, Recepta- 
culites, and Ischadites, In the 
Silurian deposits the same groups 
of Sponges are well represented 


5o*—Part ot the spicular mesh of Proto- 
s/ongia fenestrata^ enlarged five diameters, 
from the Menevian strata of South Wales. The 
spicules are slightly distorted by cleavage. 
(After Hinde.) 


by forms such as Aulocopium, Asfylospongia, and Dictyophyton ; 
while the group of the Monactinellid Sponges is represented by the 
genus Climacospongia. If we except the aberrant group of the Re- 
ceptaculitidce, the Devonian system has, so far, proved to be singularly 
barren of Sponge remains, though a few types {Astrteospongia, 
Dictyophyton, &c.) have been detected in strata of this age. On 
the other hand, the seas of the Carboniferous period were tenanted 
by a vast abundance of Sponges, belonging to few generic types — 
so far as yet known — ^but representing the distinct groups of the 
Monactinellida, Tetractinellidee, Lithistidee, Hexactinellidce, and 
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Heteractinellidm. So great was the profusion of Sponge-hfe du g 
Carboniferous times that thick beds of chert— as conclusively de 
monstrated by Hinde — were formed by the gradual accumulation o 
SS spiSles on the floor of the sex These siH™ jonge- 
beds are largely developed in the Carboniferous limestone and \ ore- 
dale beds of the North of England, ITaH and Ireland, and may 
reach a thickness of more than fifty feet [in Ireland, a "’axmum 
thickness of over 300 feet of these chert-beds has been ob^'^^d]- 
The highest Palaeozoic deposits— \iz., the Permian— have hitherto 
yielded few or no unequivocal remains of Sponges. 

Coming to the Mesozoic deposits, the Trias has not yielded a 
large number of Sponges, and the ^eat majority of the known forms 
of this period belong to the Calcispongicc, and are referable to the 
extinct group of the Pharetroties. On the other hand, an enormous 
number of Sponges are known to occur in strata of Jurassic age, 
almost all the hitherto recognised types of this period belonging to 
the three groups of the Lithistid^e, IIexactin€Uid{£, and Pharetrones 
{Calcispongid). At the summit of the Jurassic system (in the Pur- 
beck beds) we also meet with the first undoubted representative of 
the fresh-water genus Spongilla. In the Cretaceous system, and 
especially in its upper division, Sponges also occur in vast numbers, 
the three groups above mentioned being those most largely repre- 
sented. It is noticeable, however, that the aberrant Calcisponges 
which form the group of the Pharetrones diminish in numbers to- 
wards the close of the Cretaceous period ; while the groups of the 
Monadinellidce and TetractinelUdce have a fair representation. In 


parts of the Cretaceous system, and particularly in the Lower and 
Upper Greensand, occur beds of siliceous rock, which have been 
shown by Hinde to have been formed by the accumulation of the 
microscopic spicules of various t3rpes of Sponges. In some cases, 
these spicules are loosely compacted together, and give rise to a 
porous siliceous rock. More commonly, however, the spicules have 
undergone partial solution in sea-water, and the dissolved silica thus 
obtained has been subsequently redeposited, and has formed a 
siliceous cement which has bound together the undissolved spicules 
in a general cherty matrix. In such cases, the true nature of the 
rock can only be recognised by an examination of thin sections 
(fig. 51) under the microscope. 

There is, further, every reason to believe that the nodular flints 
which form such a striking feature in the White Chalk have been in 
reality produced by the solution of the skeletons of flinty Sponges 
and other siliceous organisms, and the subsequent redeposition of 
the silica thus obtained in a solid form. It is well known, namely, 
that the siliceous Sponges of the White Chalk have usually had 
their original siliceous skeleton more or less wholly dissolved out, 
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the original skeleton being now represented either by empty casts in 
the rock or by pseudomorphs of lime, peroxide of iron, or iron- 
pyrites. The general freedom of the body of the White Chalk 
from silica can thus be readily explained on the ground that the 


siliceous organisms which it, to begin with, contained, underwent a 


more or less complete solu- 
tion. The dissolved silica 
thus obtained must, however, 
have been from time to time 
redeposited in a solid form, 
thus giving rise to the nod- 
ules of flint which are so 
largely disseminated through 
parts of the White Chalk. 
On this view, the silica of the 
Chalk-flints had an organic 
origin, though deposited from 
solution in sea -water. On 
this view, it is also possible 
to account for the fact that 
the silica, in course of re- 
deposition, should not only 
have accumulated in a nod- 



ular form round any foreign 


bodies which may have been lying on the sea-bottom at the time, 
but should also have commonly penetrated into the internal cavities 
of organic bodies, or should even have given rise to tabular masses 
or to actual veins. 


In deposits of Tertiary age, finally, remains of Sponges have 
hitherto been detected in much smaller numbers than in the pre- 
ceding Mesozoic strata. The great group of the Pharetrones among 
the CalcispongicB seems to have become extinct with the close of the 
Cretaceous period, and the Hexactinellids and Lithistids are for the 
most part but poorly represented. In the Miocene strata of Algeria, 
however, Pomel has described an abundant fauna of Hexactinellid 
and Lithistid Sponges. 


i6o 


CHAPTER XI. 

FORIFERA — Conti micd. 


Classification and Principal CJroups of the Sponoes. 


7'here is, perhaps, no single group of the animal kingdom in which 
it has proved so difficult to establish a natural classification, as has 
been found to be the case with the Sponges. Even at the present 
day there is no extant classification which can be regarded as final. 
It is, however, now generally admitted that the calcareous Sponges 
are so far separated from all the other groups of Sponges as to pro- 
perly constitute a distinct class of Sponges. The non-calcareous 
Sponges may be grouped together in a second class under the name 
of Plethospongice^ proposed for them by Professor Sollas. As regards 
the ordinal divisions of the Plethospongicc^ the grouping followed by 
Profe.ssor Zittel may be adopted, with some modification, and the 
general classification of the Sponges is thus expressed in the following 
table : — 


SUB-KINGDOM PORIFERA. 


Class I. Plethospongi^e (Sollas). 


Order i. 

»» 3 * 

„ 4. 

»> 5 * 

„ 6 . 

» 7 - 


Myxospongi/E (Ha/isarca), 
Ceratospon(;ia2 {Euspongia), 
MoNACTiNELLiDiE {Halichondria, &c.) 
TETRACTiNELLiDAi {Gcodia, Tcthya, &c.) 
Lithlstidas (Discodermia^ &c.) 
HEXACTiNELLiDiE {Holtcnia, &c.) 
OcTACTiNELLiDiE (Astraospongia), 
Heteractinellid-e (Asteractine/la, &c.) 


The last six of the above-mentioned orders are regarded by Hinde as 
sub-orders, and are included in the single order SilicisPony^cc,\ 
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Class II. CALCispoNGiiE. 

Family i. Ascones (Ascetta, &c.) 

„ 2. Leucones {Leucandra^ &c.) 

„ 3. Sycones {Grantia). 

„ 4. Pharetrones {Coryneila, &c.) 

Class I. Plethospongi^. 

The Sponges included in this class are occasionally destitute of 
hard structures, but the great majority possess a skeleton, which may 
be composed of horny fibres alone, or of siliceous spicules alone, or 
which is formed by a combination of these two sets of structures. 
In no case is the skeleton composed of carbonate of lime. 

Order i. Myxospongi^. — The Sponges of this order are entirely 
destitute of skeletal structures, or, at most, possess a few scattered 
silicepus spicules. The type-genus is Ifaiisarca, comprising a num- 
ber of soft fleshy sponges, widely distributed in recent seas, which 
form crusts upon submarine objects. No example of this order, as 
might be expected from the soft nature of the organism, is known as 
occurring in the fossil condition. 

Order 2. Ceratospongi^. — In this group of Sponges, the skele- 
ton is composed of the horny substance known as “ spongin,” and 
there are either no proper spicules, or in some cases a few siliceous 
spicules may be scattered in the mesoderm. The horny fibre of the 
skeleton forms a close reticulation or network (fig. 48, a), and can 
be shown to consist of a delicate axial thread of organic matter sur- 
rounded by a laminated horny sheath. In many cases, the horny 
fibre includes numerous sand-grains or other foreign bodies in its 
interior (fig. 48, b), these being taken in at the free-growing ends of 
the fibres, to which they form a kind of core, replacing the soft or- 
ganic axis which in some cases is alone present. The type of this 
order is the recent genus Euspongia, comprising the Turkey Sponges 
of commerce. No undoubted fossil representatives of the Cerato- 
spongice have been as yet detected in the fossil condition, the cylin- 
drical antler-shaped bodies from the Cretaceous rocks of Germany, 
which Geinitz described under the name of Spongites^ being of an 
altogether problematical nature. 

Order 3. MoNACxiNELLiDiE. — This order comprises an extensive 
aeries of Sponges characterised by the possession of a skeleton which 
is typically composed of horny fibres with included spicules of flint. 
The spicules vary much in form, but are always uniaxial, being most 
commonly fusiform, pin-shaped, or bow-shaped (fig. 49, a, b, c, and 
^8' 5 2 )* Iri recent Monactinellids the proportion borne by the spi- 
cules to the horny fibre is very variable, and in some types the skele- 
ton consists almost wholly of uniaxial spicules vrithout any, or with 
VOL. 1. T 
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very little, homy connecting-substance (fig. 48, d). In addition to 
the proper skeleton-spicules, which are usually connected by a horny 
fibre, there are developed in the mesoderm more or less numerous 
disconnected, uniaxial, siliceous needles or “ flesh-spicules.” 

The order of the Monactinellidie is represented by a very large 
number of existing marine Sponges, as well as by the fresh-water 
group of the Spougillidce. Owing to the nature of the hard struc- 
tures in this order, the entire skeleton does not readily admit of pre- 
servation, and most of the known fossil forms are therefore repre- 



I'ig. 52.-;-Fossil Monactinellid Sponges, a, Part of the spicular network of Clhiiacospofi^/a 
roiiiata, Silurian, Tennessee, enlarged twelve times; n, Part of the spicular network of Acan- 
thoraphis interiextus^ Chalk, Kent, enlarged ten times; c, Spicules of Spouf^illa Purbeckensis, 
as shown in a thin slice of chert from the Purbeck formation, enlarged ; D, Spicule of Reniera 
Carboniferous, Yorkshire, enlarged sixty times ; e, Spicule of Reniera clavata^ Carbon- 
iferous, Yorkshire, enlarged sixt^ times ; f. Spicule of Axinella paxillus^ Carboniferous, Lanca- 
shire, enlarged thirty times, (c is after John Young, and the remaining figures are after Hinde.) 


sented by mere fragments or by detached spicules. The record of 
the distribution of the Monactinellid Sponges in past time is, there- 
fore, necessarily a very imperfect one. "J'he oldest types which have 
been determined with any certainty occur in the Silurian deposits, 
in which are found the large uniaxial spicules upon w^hich Hinde has 
founded the genus Atractosella. Of the same age is the genus 
Clmacospongia (fig. 52, a), in which the skeleton is composed of 
elongated acerate spicules arranged in a ladder-like manner. Cer- 
tain tubular borings in Silurian shells have also been referred to the 
operations of a Sponge ( Vtoa prisca), supposed to be related to the 
living boring Sponges {Cliona), but the nature of these is very doubt- 
ful. On the other hand, fossil shells pierced by borings in all respects 
similar to those produced by the recent ClioncE are not uncommon 
in Secondary and 1 ertiary deposits. In the Devonian rocks, Monac- 
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tinellid Sponges are almost unknown, but strata of this age in Bel- 
gium have yielded remains on which the genus Lasiocladia has been 
founded. In the Carboniferous system, on the other hand, particu- 
larly in some of the chert-beds associated with the Mountain Lime- 
stone and Yoredale series, the remains of Monactinellid Sponges are 
comparatively abundant. The best known types of this age are 
Reniera and Axinella, the former represented by cylindrical spicules 
(fig. 52, D and e), and the latter by pin-shaped spicules (fig. 52, f). 
In the genus Haplistion more or less complete specimens have been 
found, showing that the sponge possessed a fibrous skeleton com- 
posed of minute, straight, or curved, acerate spicules. 

In the Permian rocks no certain remains of Monactinellid Sponges 
are known, the Spon^^'ilopsis of Geinitz being apparently inorganic ; 
and the Trias has also yielded so far no traces of this group. In 
the Jurassic system also, vast as is the number of known Sponges 
belonging to other orders, no type of the Monactinellids has hitherto 
been recognised till the very summit of the formation is reached. 
In the Purbeck beds, however, in chert containing the remains of the 
fresh-water Chara, are found numerous spicules belonging to a fresh- 
water Sponge, to which the name of Spongil/a Rurbeckensis has been 
given (fig. 52, c). In the Cretaceous system, likewise, the remains 
of Monactinellids are very rare, but the Upper Chalk has yielded 
shells l)ored by species of Cliona^ and also the skeleton of the genus 
Acanthoraphis (fig. 52, b), in which the spicules are fusiform and 
minutely tuberculate. In the Tertiary rocks, lastly, the Monactinel- 
lids are mostly, if not wholly, represented by the tunnels bored in 
shells by species of Ciiona. 

Order 4. TETRACXiNELUDiE. — ^This order comprises marine 
Sponges in which the skeleton consists of siliceous skeleton-spicules, 
frequently arranged in bundles in a radiating manner, and held to- 
gether by spongin. The characteristic skeleton-spicules are tetraxial, 
the commonest form being that of an elongated rod carrying three 
shorter summit-rays at the upper end (fig. 49, d). In addition to 
the typical tetraxial spicules there are usually other uniaxial forms, as 
well as smaller “ flesh-spicules,” generally of a globate, stellate, or 
reniform shape. 

The Tetractinellid Sponges are largely represented at the present 
day, the genera Tethya and Geodia being well-known examples of 
the group. Owing to the want of a continuous siliceous skeleton, 
however, the Tetractinellids are not commonly preserved as fossils, 
and they are usually represented by detached spicules only. The 
oldest known examples of this order occur in the Carboniferous 
rocks, which have yielded the remains upon which the genera 
Geodites and Pachastrella have been founded. The former of these 
is supposed to be allied to the recent Geodia^ and is characterised 
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by the possession of elongated spicules with bifid or trifid summits, 
associated with a dermal layer of globate or reniform spicules. The 
genus Packastre/la, again, comprises “massive, nodose, platter-shaped, 
or irregularly expanded Sponges without a specialised dermal layer ” 
(Hinde). The skeleton is composed of four-rayed spicules, asso- 
ciated with acerate spicules. The oldest species of Pachastrella are 
found in the Carboniferous, but other forms of the genus have been 
recognised in the Jurassic rocks, the Upper Chalk, and the Eocene 
Tertiary. In the Upper Chalk occur the remains of various Tetrac- 
tinellid Sponges, of which the genus Tethyopsis is perhaps the most 
characteristic. In this genus (fig. 53), the skeleton is composed 

of radiate! y arranged trifid spicules, 
mingled with acerates, w’hile the 
surface is covered with a layer of 
minute trifid anchorate spicules 
(Zittel). 

Order 5. LiXHiSTiDiE. — The 
Sponges included in this order are 
massive, stony, and thick - walled, 
with a very variable external figure. 
The skeleton is composed princi- 
pally of four -rayed or irregular spi- 
cules (fig. 54), which usually branch 
at their extremities, their ends being 
blunt, or being furnished with min- 
ute articular surfaces. The skeletal 
spicules are not fused together, but 
are so interlocked “ by the intertwin- 
ing of their branches or by the close 
apposition of their expanded extremities ” (Hinde) as to give rise to 
a practically continuous framework (fig. 54, b). There are generally 
small monaxial “ flesh-spicules,” and also a dermal layer of trifid or 
discoid spicules, in addition to the ordinary skeleton-spicules. There 
may be a single terminal osculum only, or the Sponge may be 
provided with numerous scattered oscula ; while the canal-system 
exhibits numerous modifications in different groups of the order, 
and in some cases is not developed as a special structure. 



Fig* 53.— Part of the skeleton of TV- 
thyofisis Steinmanni^ from the Upper 
Chalk. 


Zittel.) 


Enlarged 14 times. (After 


The order of the Lithistid Sponges has been divided by Zittel into the 
four following sub-orders : — 

1. Rhizomorina, — In this group of Lithistids the skeleton-spicules are 
elongated and irregularly branched (fig. 55, b), the branches terminating 
in minute articular surfaces which unite adjoining spicules into an irreg- 
ular and confused network. Typical genera are Cnemzdiasirum, Se/is- 
cothon and VernicuHna. 

2. Megamorina, — In this group the skeleton-spicules are large and 
either simple or irregularly branched, the branches terminating in obtuse 
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ends or expanded articular surfaces. The spicules form an open mesh- 
work by the apposition of their terminal facets. Typical genera are 
Doryderma^ Pachypoterion^ and Carierclla. 

3. Anomocladtna,— In this group the skeleton-spicules have the form 
of a central node from which radiate simple or bifurcate arms, which 
have slightly expanded ends, and are variable in number. The skeleton 
forms a regular network produced by the union of the expanded ends of 
the spicular arms with the nodes, or sometimes with the branches of 
adjoining spicules (fig. 55, a). Typical genera are Vetulina^ Hindia, 
and Astylospongia, 

4. Tetracladina , — In this group, the spicules (fig. 54) consist of four 
rays which meet in a non-inflated centre in such a way that one ray 



^ “"file skelelon-spiciile of the living Lithisticl DiscotUrmia polydiscus^ magni- 
(Aftw ’ *** ^mall portion of the skeleton of similarly enlarged. 


forms a shaft from which the other three rays spring, approximatelv 
meeting at angles of 120°. The ends of the rays are branched, and 
interlock with the ends of adjoining spicules to form a continuous mesh- 

o. genera Jerca (fig. 49, e), Aulocopium, 

and Siphonia (fig. 58). v s -fv, /, r ^ 

The Lithistid Sponges are all inhabitants of the sea, and the 
existing genera (Discodermia^ Cora/Zistes, Vetulina^ 5:c.) are mostly 
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found in water of moderate depth. As regards the distribution of 
the order in time, one of the most ancient representatives of the 



Fi^. 55.— A, Part of the spicular network of As- 
losiMngia^ from the Silurian of (iotland, enlarged 
60 times; u, Rhizomorine spicule of Seliscothon 
Mat. lt\ from the Cretaceous rocks, enlarged 60 
time: (After Hinde.) 


group would appear, from the 
researches of Dr Hinde, to be 
the genus Archisoscyphia (based 
upon the ArchcpoQ^athus Min- 
ganensis of Billings), which oc- 
curs in the Upper Cambrian 
rocks (Calciferous series) of 
Canada, along with allied types 
such as Calathium. Closely 
related forms are found at a 
corresponding geological hori- 
zon (the Durness Limestone) 
in Britain. The skeleton in 
Archccoscyphia Minganensis (fig. 
56) has the form of a curved 
funnel attached by its pointed 
base, and with a deep central 
cavity or “cloaca’’ apparently 


without an internal wall. The constituents of the skeleton have a 


radial disposition, and distinct spicules, usually four-armed, and inter- 



Fig. 56.— Restoration of the lower part of Fig. 57. — Seciion of Astylospongia 
ArcJuroscyphia Mittgauensis. a. The pores prmnorsa^ .Silurian, Tennessee. (After 
of the inner wall of the cup. Ordovician. Roemer.) 

(After Billings.; 


linked by their subdivided ends, are present. The siliceous nature 
and spicular structure of the skeleton in Archmoscyphia Minganensis 
render it clear that we have to deal here with a genuine Sponge. 
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In the Ordovician rocks we meet with species of the genera 
Hindia and Astylospongia^ both of which are represented, still more 
abundantly in Silurian strata. The genus Astylospongia (fig. 57) 
comprises globular or ovate, unattached sponges, furnished with a 
cup-shaped or funnel-shaped depression at the summit. There are 
two principal sets of aquiferous canals, those of the one series being 
radial and directed from the surface towards the centre, while those 
of the other series are radial, but are vertically disposed in a direction 
parallel to the surface, so as ultimately to open into the summit-cup. 
Astylospongia was formerly referred to the Hexactinellids, but recent 
researches have shown that it is truly referable to the Anomocladine 
group of the Lithistids. The skeleton consists of siliceous spicules 
(fig. 55, a) with solid nodes, from which radiate from six to nine 
straight rays, the ends of which are branched and are furnished with 
slightly expanded articular processes. The rigid skeletal network is 
formed by the apposition of the branched ends of the spicules to the 
nodes of adjoining spicules, or, sometimes, to the ends of their 
immediate neighbours. More or less closely allied to Astylospongia 
are the Silurian genera Paheomanon and Protachilleum^ and probably 
the Ordovician genus Eospongia; while the Jurassic genera Melonella 
and Cylindrophyma^ the Cretaceous Mastosia^ and the recent Vetulina 
are regarded by Zittel as belonging to the same family. 

The gepus Hindia comprises free, spherical or subspherical 
sponges, in which the body is traversed by numerous canals which 
radiate from a central space and open on the surface. The skeleton 
consists of four-rayed spicules, the digitated ends of which embrace 
the nodes or rays of adjoining spicules in such a way as to form a 
regular meshwork. The species of the genus are chiefly found in 
the Ordovician and Silurian rocks, but spicules have been recognised 
by Hinde in strata of Carboniferous age. 

No Devonian Lithistids are at present known, but a few^ forms of 
this group {Cnemidiastrum and Dorydermd) have been recognised 
in the Carboniferous deposits. No forms of the ZitAistida are 
known in the Permian or Triassic rocks, but very numerous types 
of this order of sponges have been recognised as occurring in the 
Jurassic deposits. In the Upper Jurassic rocks of Germany, in 
particular, are numerous Lithistids, belonging to such genera as 
Cnemidiastrum^ Hyalotragos, Platychonia, Placonella, &c. It is, 
however, in the upper portion of the Cretaceous system that the 
Lithistid Sponges attain their maximum development, the genera 
Chenendopora, Sipkonia, Ferruculina, Ckonella, Jerea^ Jereica, Bol> 
tdium, Turonia^ Plinthosella, &c., being characteristic and widely 
distributed types. Of all the Cretaceous Lithistids none is more 
generally familiar than the genus Siphonia (fig. 58), in which the 
sponge consists of a pyriform or subspherical body, supported 
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usually on a longer or shorter stem, and attached thereby to some 
foreign body. In some cases, however, the stem is wanting, and 
the sponge is attached simply by diverging root-fibres. The ex- 
halant water-canals open at the summit of the sponge by oscula 
situated within an apical cavity or cloaca, while the inhalant canals 
open by pores on the lateral surfaces. The skele- 


I ton-spicules (fig. 54, b) are four-armed, the ends 
of the rays being expanded and furnished with 
tubercles and intervening depressions, by means of 
I which they are interlocked with the rays of adjoining 
spicules so as to produce a rigid framework. As 
pointed out by Sollas, there is a close agreement in 
form between the spicules of Siphonia and those of 
the recent genus Discodermia, 'J'he genus Jerea is 
very closely allied to Siphojua^ but there is no general 
cloaca! chamber; while in the related genus /da/Z/r/im 
the body of the sponge is lobed. 

In the Tertiary^ period, lastly, the remains of 
Lithistids are for the most part of infrequent oc- 
currence, though numerous sponges l)elonging to 
this order have been detected in Miocene strata 

Order 6. HEXACTiNELLiDyE. — In this group of 
the siliceous Sponges, the skeleton is composed of 
six-armed flinty spicules, the rays of which are at 
angles to each other (fig. 59, b). In the 
Lxthistid Sponge, Centre of each spicule are three canals cutting each 
other at right angles, and forming an axial six-rayed 
Hexactinellid Sponges, the spicules are simply 
united by the soft tissues. More commonly, the spicules are 

S/I corresponding rays, or are 

united by means of amorphous silica, so as to form a trellis-work 
of rectangular or polyhedral meshes, the individual spicules of 
which may be only recognisable by the persistence of their axial 
canals (fig. 63). The “flesh-spicules” are fundamentally six-armed 
but may give off secondary branches so as to form a rosette. 

The Hexactinellid Sponges maybe divided into two groups ac- 
cording as the skeletal spicules are fused with one anotLr or are 

if ?? comprising such genera as 

Euphctella, Ventncuhtes, Tremadtctyon, Cosloptychium (fig. 59), and 

many others the skeleton is composed of six-armed spicules which 
be^me fused with one another by a secondary deposit of silica, so 
as to form a latticed trellis-work. On the other hand, in the grliup 
oi tht Jjyssahna, comprising such genera as StauracHnella and 
Hyalosteha, the skeletal spicules are interlaced, and are usually 
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simply held in position by the soft parts of the sponge, no fusion 
taking place between them. 

The recent Hexactinellids are all inhabitants of the sea, and are 
mostly found in deep water, and paleontologists are now acquainted 
with a very extensive series of fossil forms, dating from the Cam- 



CrSce^urfoVSAn^V natural size, from the 

(Afie^ auel!) * * Portion of the hexradiate skeleton of the same, enlarged 65 times. 


brian period. The oldest known type of the Hexactmellidcs is the 
genus Protospongia^ species of which occur in deposits of Cambrian 
age. In this genus, the sponge is cup-shaped, with a thin wall, 
composed of large cruciform spicules arranged so as to form a quad- 
rate network, the interspaces of which are filled up by similarly dis- 
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posed cross-shaped spicules of smaller size (fig. 50). 

Edition of preservation of the sponge, it is *‘'11 
certain whether the spicules were fused with ,^1 

but it would seem probable that the former was the case, and that 
the genus belongs therefore to the Dictyonme section of the 

Hexactinellids. , . ,,7^7-, 

.Mother very ancient genus of this order is 
the Lyssakine section of the Hexactinellids, which is first knotui 

^ fKo Pfimbrinn nenOSltS. 



A 


Fig. 60.— A, Part of the anchoring-rope ot Hyal~ 
ostvlia Smithii, from the Carboniferous Limestone, 
of the natural .size : tt, Fragment of one of the anchor- 
ing spicular rods of the same species, showing^ four 
recurved rays at the distal end, enlarged ten diame- 
ters. (After Hinde.) 


is found in Ordovician and 
Silurian strata, and is abund- 
antly represented in the Car- 
boniferous rocks. Detached 
spicules from the Chalk 
have also l)een referred 
here. The genus 
/Ml is related to the recent 
genus Hyalonema^ compris- 
ing the so-called (ilass-roj>e 
Sponges.” 'J’he body of the 
Sponge in Hyalostclia is im- 
perfectly known, but is com- 
posed of siliceous spicules 
some of which are of the 
hexactinellid type, with one 
ray much elongated, while 
others are variously modi- 
fied. I'he sponge was 
tached to the sea-bottom l)y 


a long “rope” of cylindrical or rod -like, siliceous “anchoring 
spicules,” which often terminate at their distal ends in four recurved 
rays (fig. 60). The “ rope ” is the part usually found in the fossil 
condition, and in the case of the Hyalostelia parallela of the Car- 
boniferous rocks it was originally described as a tubicolar Annelide, 
under the name of Serpula parallela. 

In strata of Ordovician age, the Hexactinellid Sponges are rep- 
resented not only by the genus Hyalostelia^ but also by the singu- 
lar group of the Receptaculitidm^ the true relations of which have 


been recently determined by Dr George J. Hinde. The two prin- 
cipal genera of this family — viz., Receptaeuliks and Ischadites — have 
long been known to palaeontologists, but the investigation of their 
structure has proved to be attended with great difificulties, and 
various opinions have been held as to their relations and sy.stematic 
position. In Receptaculites (fig. 61) the organism is a cup-shaped 
or platter-shaped body which grows from a small inversely conical 
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nucleus, and may reach a foot or more in diameter, but is not 
attached by a stem to the sea-bottom. In the nearly allied Ischad- 
ites^ the organism is conical, ovate, or pyriform in shape, with a 
summit-aperture leading into a central cavity. In Receptaailites, on 
the other hand, there is no distinct evidence that the cup-shaped 
cavity was ever roofed over as it is in Jschadites, The internal 



Fig. 6i.-— Morphology of Rcceptaculties. a, Outline of a perfect, basin-shaped specimen of 
hec^taculiies ^eptuni^ viewed in profile, ot the natural size ; n, Part of the outer integument 
of tne same, enlarged two diameters, and so far weathered as to show the four transverse or 
horizontal rays which underlie the summit-plates of the skeleton-spicules ; c, Side-view of a 
fragment of the same, showing the skeletal .spicules ; d, Vertical section of the same, magnified, 
showing the skeletal spicules with their axial canals and expanded extremities. From the De- 
vonian of Germany. (After Gumbel.) 


Structure of these singular organisms will be best understood by refer- 
ence to fig. 62, which is an ideal figure constructed by Mr Billings 
to show the morphological characters of Receptaculites, It should 
be noted, however, that this figure, though well representing the 
structure of Recepiaculites, gives an incorrect idea of the for^n of the 
organism ; since the known species of this genus are cup-shaped 
and open superiorly, as shown in fig. 60, a. The cup-shaped body 
of Receptacuhtes is furnished with a thick wall composed of pillar- 
ike spicules arranged at right angles to the surface. These spicules 
are shown in thin sections (fig. 61, d) to be furnished in their in- 
terior with an axial canal, and they are expanded at their outer ends 
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Fig. 62. — Diagram of the structure of Kecep- 
as it would he shown by a vertical sec- 
tion of a perfect specimen, a, The aperture at the 
summit ; 2 he inner plates of the spicules; c» 

i ne summit 'piates of the spicules ; m, The usual 
ni great internal 

cavit}. 7 he unshaded bands running from the 
outer to the inner integument represent the spic* 
of this figure 
"*1 Ischadites, the body in Rhep^ 
being of the nature of an o^cn cup ox 


into rhomboidal “summit plates” (fig. 6i, b), which fit into one 
another so as to form a mosaic-like outer layer or membrane, the 

plates being disposed in de- 
cussating lines. Immediately 
below, or internal to, the sum* 
mit-plates, the vertical spicules 
give off four transverse or hori- 
zontal rays, which only become 
visible externally when the sur- 
face-plates are worn away or 
are viewed from the inside (fig. 
61, n). At their inner ends, 
where they abut upon the 
central cavity of the organism, 
the vertical spicules ex])and so 
as to form small horizontal 
plates (fig. 62, //), which arc 
traversed by horizontal canals^ 
and are so apposed to each other 
as to give rise to an inner cal- 
careous membrane. In one 
species of the genus, if not in 
1 plates of this inner 

Ss'of iunctio'n cylindrical canals at their 

has filtered be- 

tween the suminit-plates of the outer layer of plates is admitted to 

H’ost Vimens of Se/ 
skeleton-spicules are now composed of calcite or ner- 
oxide of iron, but Hinde has adduced evidence to sh^w that Ae 

distributed in the ^ spccies of Receptaculites are widely 

eu represented in the Devonian rocks, while a species is recorded 
as occurring in the strata of Carboniferous age. 

cloIeYyS^SStrLiy^C“ many respects 

over superiorly, instead of beintr central cavity is roofed 

The/nm of the organism is thS~ ^i,T" ^^e latter genus, 

matic figure ot JReceptaculit^ above'^^tfiffTaf^e” the diagram- 
pynform, usually with a summit • *> conical or 

cavity. The wall of th»> ™?’'*'I?c**’''®tion opening into the central 

spicuL,I;:ing;itt rights lo 

»d, hSss; 
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“summit-plates,” which are nearly in contact, and are arranged in 
obliquely curved intersecting rows, giving the external surface of the 
fossil very much the appearance of the engine-turned case of a watch. 
Internal to the summit-plate, each radial spicule gives off four transverse 
or horizontal rays, as in the genus Receptaculites ; but the inner ends of 
the radial spicules simply terminate in pointed extremities, and there is, 
therefore, no internal plated membrane such as characterises the latter 
genus. The species of hchadites are found in the Ordovician rocks, 
and, more abundantly, in Silurian deposits, but they are not known to 
have survived into the Devonian period. Nearly allied to Ischadites is 
the genus Acanthochonia^ which is also of Silurian age. Lastly, the 
genus Sphcerospongia includes pyriform or cup-shaped organisms, the 
outer integument of which consists of regularly arranged hexagonal 
calcareous plates, which represent the expanded outer ends (or “ summit- 
plates”) of a series of Hexactinellid spicules. Immediately below, or 
internal to, the summit-plate, each spicule gives off four transverse or 
horizontal rays, but the actual stem of the spicule, or, in other words, its 
radial ray, is either aborted or is represented only by a short knob-like 
projection. The species of Sphcerospongia are confined, so far as known, 
to the Devonian rocks. 

In spite of their abnormal form and structure, as compared with recent 
types, there seems to be no reason for doubting that Dr Hinde is correct 
in his view that the genera Receptaculites, Ischadites, Acanthochonia, and 
Sphcerospongia constitute a peculiar group of Lyssakine Hexactinellid 
Sponges, all the members of which are Paheozoic. 

In rocks of Silurian age, the Hexactinellid Sponges are represented 
not only by the Anchoring-Sponges belonging to the genus Hyalo- 
stelia and by the abnormal genera of the Receptaculitidce noticed, 
but also by the curious types known as Dictyophyton and Plectoderma. 
The genus Dictyophyton comprises cylindrical or cup-shaped sponges, 
apparently not attached to foreign bodies, in which the wall consists 
of a connected spicular framework disposed so as to form a series of 
quadrangular areas. I'he precise structure of the spicules and their 
mode of union are points as yet imperfectly known. The species of 
Dictyophyton are not only found in the Silurian rocks, but likewise 
in Devonian strata, and species occur also in the Carboniferous 
deposits. The Silurian genus Plectoderma is related to Dictyophy- 
ion, but the spicular network is much less regular. 

In the Devonian deposits, the groups of Hexactinellids represented 
by Sphcerospongia and Dictyophyton still persist, but our knowledge 
of other types is very imperfect. In the Carboniferous period, again, 
the Hexactinellids are chiefly represented by the genus Hyalostelia, 
the anchoring fibres of which are not very uncommon in the lower 
l^ds of the system; but other genera of the Lyssakina (such as 
■Holasterella) are likewise represented. 

In the Permian and Triassic systems, so far as our certain know- 
ledge goes, Hexactinellid Sponges may be said to be still unknown : 
though the imperfectly examined Bothroconis of King, from the Per- 
mian of the North of England, may possibly belong here. 
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On the other hand, in the Jurassic rocks the Hexactinellid Sponges, 
though comparatively few in number in the lower division of the 
system, attain a great development in the upper beds of the system, 
in certain regions. Of the Jurassic Hexactinellids, Craticularia, 
Verrucoc(elia, Tremadicfyon (fig. 63), Sporadopyle, and Sphenaulax 
possess a skeleton built upon the same type as the recent Eurete and 
Farrca ; Pachyteichisma and Trochobolus are early forms of the great 



Fig. 63. — Portion ol the skeleton of Treme^ktyoti reticulatnm^ enlarged 50 diameters, from 
the Jurassic rocks. (After Zittel.) The original spicules are soldered into a continuous trellis- 
work by a coating of silica ; but their position and hexradiate form is shown by their axial 
canals. I’he “ crossing-nodes,” or points of intersection of the arms of each spicule, are solid. 


family of the Ventriculitidce ; Cypellia^ Stauroderma^ and others repre- 
sent the extinct family of the Staurodermidm ; and Stauractinella 
belongs to the group of Hexactinellids {Lyssakind) in which the 
skeleton-spicules are only united by sarcode, so that they do not 
form a continuous network. 

In the Cretaceous deposits, and especially in the Chalk itself, the 
Hexactinellids are very largely and abundantly represented. Of the 
family of the Euretidee^ with their regular spicular mesh and simple 
spicular nodes, we have now few forms {Craticularia, Verrucoav/ia, 
&c.) ; but the great family of the Ventriculitidee and the groups allied 
to this now undergo a marvellous expansion. In the Ventriculitidic 
proper, the sponge-body is of variable shape, but usually more or 
less cup-shaped or infundibuliform (figs. 64 and 65), or cylindrical, 
the wall being often folded. The skeleton-spicules are always united 
into a continuous lattice-work, and their “ crossing-nodes ” are not 
solid. On the other hand, the point of intersection of the arms of 
each hexradiate spicule forms an open octahedron, in the centre of 
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which the central canals of the six rays form a delicate axial cross. 
The boundaries of the central space are formed by twelve oblique 
uniting beams, the whole forming an elegant octahedron, which is 
';known as the “ lantern ” (see the same type of spicule in Calopty- 
chiuvi^ fig. 59, b). The sponge -body in the Ventriculitidm was 
attached to the sea-bottom by a root of fasciculate flinty fibres, and 
a dermal layer in the form of a cribriform siliceous membrane was 



Fiff. 6 ^.— Ventriculites s/>. White 
Chalk, Britain. 



P'ig. 65 . — Ventriculites striatus, 
from the Cretaceous rocks of Han- 
over, one-half of the natural size. 


present. Typical Cretaceous genera of the Veiitriaiiitidce are Ven- 
triculites itself (figs. 64 and 65), of which numerous species are known, 
Mhizopoterioii and Cep halites. 

Closely allied to the preceding is the family of the Cceloptychidtc, 
comprising the beautiful Chalk Sponges which constitute the genus 
Caloptychium (fig. 59). These are in most respects very similar to 
VentricM/ites, but have a flattened or discoid body supported on a 
short stem, the skeleton being folded into laminated walls which 
divide the central cavity into radial chambers. 

The group of the Mceandrospon^doe is also closely related to that 
of the Ve 7 itriaditidce, and comprises variably shaped sponges with 
folded walls, the folds often anastomosing so as to give rise to open 
tubes. The genera of this family — such as Plocoscyphia, Tremaholites, 
Ethertd^a^ Toulminia^ and Camerospongia (fig. 66) — are mostly Cre- 
taceous, though a few types occur in the Jurassic deposits. 
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As regards the remaining groups of the Cretaceous Hexactinellids, 
the lK)dy-waIl in the family Oi/Zixf/tiyofMe is composed of hexacti- 
nellid spicules the nodes of which are octahedral, and which give 
rise by their union to an exceedingly regular open meshwork, while 
the canal-system is wanting or rudimentary. 'J'he Cretaceous genera 



Fi^j. t(i.—Camcros/>onsia/ungiformis. Cretaceous. 


Callodictyon and Pleurope are good representatives of this family. 
In the Mellitionidat^ are included Sponges in which the walls are 
closely perforated by tubular canals like the cells of honeycomb, and 
the spicules have simple node.s. This family includes the Creta- 
ceous genus Siauronema and the genus Aphrocallistes^ which ranges 
from the Chalk to the present day. The family of the Coscinopori- 

d(c comprises variously shaped 
Sponges, with a close and irre- 
gular skeletal network, and hav- 
ing numerous straight, blind, 
radiate canals which open alter- 
nately on both sides of the 
sponge - wall. In Coscinopora 
itself (fig. 67), the cup-shaped 
sponge-body is affixed to some 
foreign object by ramified roots. 
The lattice-work of the skeleton 
is irregular, and the crossing- 
nodes of the spicules are partly 
solid and partly furnished with 
a “ lantern.” In the nearly 
allied Guettardia^ which is also 
Cretaceous in its range, the wall is deeply folded in a stellate 
manner, and the crossing-nodes of the spicules are solid. Nearly 
related to the preceding is the family of the Stmirodermidce^ which, 
though principally Jurassic in its range, is not without Cretaceous 
representatives (such as Eubrochus), 

The Tertiary Hexactinellids, finally, are comparatively few in num- 
ber and are imperfectly known, but the order is represented at the 
present day by such genera as Euplectella^ Hyalonema, Aphrocallistes, 
Holtenia, Eurete^ Farrea^ and many others. 

Before leaving the Hexactinellid Sponges, a few words may be 
added with regard to the Silurian genus Ampbispongia, the char- 
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acters of which are in some respects anomalous. In this curious 
genus (fig. 68, c and d) the sponge-body is elliptical, greatly com- 
pressed, and free, without any traces of a canal-system. The basal 


Fiff. 68.— rt, Side-view of a specimen of Astnposfrongia meniscus^ of the natural .size, Sil- 
urian ; if. Spicules of the same, enlarged (after Roemer) ; c*, A split .specimen of 
s/^on^ia oblonga, of the natural size, Silurian ; d. Part of the upper porti Jii of the same, 
enlarged. (Original.) 

portion of the sponge consists of large conical spicules, arranged 
with their pointed lower ends converging towards the middle line ; 
while the upper portion consists of ‘‘ slender four- and five-rayed 
spicules with the rays at right angles to each 
other ” (Hinde). The spicules are not fused 
with one another, and their arrangement is 
peculiar. In spite of its aberrant character, 
however, it would seem that Amphispongia 
should be regarded as belonging to the 
Hexactinellidce. 

Order 7. Octactinellid.e. — This order 
is represented only by the single genus As- 
trceospofjgia, and is characterised by the pre- 
sence of skeleton-spicules which are normally 
eight-rayed, six of the rays radiating at equal 
angles from a central point (fig. 68 , ^), while 
the other two rays form a vertical axis. The 
spicules are not fused with one another, and 
the vertical rays are often obsolete or wholly 
wanting. The sponges which constitute the 
genus Astrceospongia (fig. 68, d) are discoid pig. 69.— Skeieton-spicuie 
or basin-shaped in form, without any stem of 

attachment, and without any definite canal- Sponges, from the Carbon- 
system. Ihe spicules have the form above diamtiers. (After Hinde.) 
described, and are now usually found in the 
condition of calcite. According to the views of Dr Hinde, however, 
the present calcareous condition of the spicules is the result of 
secondary changes or replacement, and the skeleton w^as originally 
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siliceous. The oldest known species of Asfrcsospongia appear in the 
Silurian, but the genus is principally characteristic of the Devonian 
system. 

Order 8. HETERACxiNELLiDiE. — This group has been founded 
by Hinde to include certain Palaeozoic siliceous Sponges in which 
the skeleton-spicules consist of “ an indefinite number of rays, vary- 
ing from six to thirty, radiating from a common centre ” (fig. 69). 
The body-spicules are irregularly disposed and are not fused with 
one another ; but the dermal spicules are interwoven together, and 
their rays are partially or completely fused with one another. The 
genera TholiastereUa and Asteracthiella (fig. 69), included by Hinde 
in this group, are confined to strata of Carboniferous age, and are 
only known by detached spicules or imperfect fragments. 

Class II. Calcispongial. 

'Fhe class of the Calcareous Sponges comprises, as the name im- 
plies, all those sponges in which the skeleton is composed of spicules 
of carbonate of lime. The spicules vary considerably in form, and 
different forms are often associated in the same sponge. In living 
Calcisponges the spicules are never fused with one another, nor 
united by horny fibre, but in the group of fossil Calcisponges de- 
scribed l)y Zittel under the name of Pkarefrones, the skeleton is 
formed by a reticulated calcareous fibre which is “ w^holly composed 
of spicules in close approximation to each other, and as closely in- 
terwoven together as the strands of a rope ” (Hinde). The follow- 
ing are the principal types of spicules found in the calcareous 
Sponges, (a) Simple uniaxial spicules, which may be associated 
with the other forms of spicules, or, as in Pharetrospongia^ may be 
the only forms present, ip) Three-rayed spicules, in which all the 
rays are in one plane and the rays and angles are equal (figs. 70 and 
71, b). In some cases the spicules are triradiate, but two of the 
three rays are paired and equal, and the third ray is longer or 
shorter than the other two, (^) Four-rayed spicules, with three 
rays equal and in one plane, but with a fourth ray directed at right 
angles or obliquely to the others. 

The recent Calcisponges are all of small size apd are inhabitants 
of comparatively shallow water, all being marine. By Vosmaer the 
Caldspongia are divided into the following two orders ; — 

Order i. Homoccela. — In this order there are no special 
“ flagellated chambers,” and the canal-system can hardly be said to 
exist in a definite form ; but the thin walls of the sponge (fig. 70) 
are perforated by numerous pores opening directly into a general 
cavity, which is lined by ciliated epithelium and terminates on 
the surface by a single osculum. The order corresponds with the 
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Ascones of Haeckel, and includes the recent genus Leucosolenia 
{=Ascefta), No fossil forms belonging to this order are known 
to occur. 

Order 2. Heteroccela. — In this order “ flagellated chambers” 


are present, and there is a canal-system of different form in the dif- 
ferent families of the order. In the family of 


the Syconidm ( = the Sycofies of Haeckel) the 
flagellated chambers are elongated, and con- 
stitute a series of radial tubes which open di- 
rectly into a central cloacal chamber. This 
family includes such recent genera as Grantia 
and Sycon^ together with the Jurassic genus 
Pro fosy coil . This latter is the earliest repre- 
sentative of the modern Calcisponges, and pos- 
sesses a cylindrical or clavate body, with a long 
tubular cloaca, and having the three-rayed or 
four-rayed spicules so disposed as to form a 
series of radial canals. 

In the family of the Leticonidm ( = the Leu- 
cones of Haeckel) the flagellated chaml)ers are 
mostly rouncied, and are placed in communi- 
cation with the cloacal chamber by exhalant 
canals ; while the skeletal spicules are arranged 
in no definite order. This family includes such 
recent genera as Leuconia and Leucandra^ de- 
tached spicules of both of which have been 
recognised in the Pliocene beds of St Erth, 



Cornwall. Very closely allied to this family is 
the group of the Teickonidce, of w^hich no fossil 
forms are known. 


Fig. 70 . — Ascetta prints 
ordialiSf a simple Cal- 
careous Sponge, enlarged 
fifty times. (After Haec- 
kel.) 


Lastly, we have the large and important 


group of the Pharetronidce (the Pharetrones of Zittel), all the 
members of which are extinct. This group includes the largest 
and most massive of all the Calci.sponges, and its characters depart 
in many important respects from those of all recent forms. The 


Sponges included by Zittel under the name of Pharetrones are 
variably shaped, simple or branched sponges, with thick walls, and 
attached by their bases to foreign bodies. In some forms in 
Peronella) the canal-system is not distinctly developed, but there is 
usually a special system of irregular, branched water-canals. The 
skeleton consists of calcareous spicules disposed to form a network 
of solid anastomosing fibres (fig. 71, d), and there is a well-de- 
veloped smooth or wrinkled (iermal membrane. 


The earliest known types of the Pharetrones appear in the De- 
vonian rocks, and belong to the genus Peronella, which in later 
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deposits is represented by very numerous forms. In this genus, 
the sponge is simple or branched, there is no definite canal-system, 
and the skeleton consists (where its structure can l)e determined at 
all) of anastomosing calcareous fibres composed of comparatively large 
three-rayed and four-rayed spicules surrounded by similar spicules 
of small size. Little is known of the Pharetrones of the Carbon- 
iferous and Permian deposits ; but the Upper Triassic beds have 
yielded numerous forms belonging to such genera as Eudea^ Ver- 
ticil/ ties, Peronella^ Cory mil a ^ and Stellispon^a, In the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous rocks the remains of Pharetrones are often very 
abundant, and belong to very numerous genera. Of the many 



Fig. 71. — Pharetrones, a, Trcinacystia D'Orbignyi, from the Upper Greensand, of the nat- 
ural size : u, Portion of the outer surface of the same, showing the pores and the spicules of the 
dermal layer, enlarged thirtjr times ; c, Detached three-rayed spicule, belonging to the dermal 
layer, enlarged seventy-two times ; d, Fragment of the skeleton-fibre of Elasmostoma scitulutn^ 
showing large three-rayed and four-rayed spicules with small filiform spicules, from the Upper 
Chalk, enlarged fifty times. (After Hinde.) 


Jurassic genera, Corynella is perhaps the most important. In this 
genus we have sponges allied to Peronella^ but usually possessing 
a distinct canal-system, and having the reticulated skeleton-fibre 
composed of “minute, filiform, three-rayed spicules disposed gen- 
erally parallel with each other in the direction of the fibre ” (Hinde). 
Other largely represented Jurassic genera are Ste/lispon^t^a, Sestro- 
stomella^ and Lymnorea, Of the Cretaceous Pharetrones^ the genera 
Peromlla and Corynella still hold a predominant place, but many 
other types are present, such as Oculospongia, Tremacystia^ Elasmo- 
stoma^ and Pharetrospongia, In the genus Treniacystia (fig. 71, a) 
the sponge-body is formed of connected hollow segments, with a 
common axial tube, and the wall is formed by a single layer of re- 
ticulated calcareous fibres penetrated by numerous minute canals. 
The dermal layer (fig. 71, b and c) is formed of relatively large 
three-rayed and four-rayed spicules; while the skeleton-fibres are 
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composed of minute filiform triradiate spicules. In Eiasmostoma 
(fig. 71, d) the fibres of the skeleton are composed of large three- 
rayed and four-rayed spicules, arranged in the centre of the fibre 
and surrounded by smaller sinuous spicules. Lastly, in the genus 
Pharetrospongia^ regarded by Professor Sollas as a Halichondroid 
Sponge, the skeleton-fibre is composed of minute, straight or slightly 
curved, uniaxial spicules, arranged parallel with one another in the 
direction of the fibre. 

The latest known representatives of the Pharetrones occur in the 
Maestricht Chalk, but no examples of this group of sponges have 
been as yet detected in any strata of Tertiary age, nor are any re- 
cent forms recognised which could be referred to this remarkable 
division of Calcisponges. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FOSSILS OF DOUBTFUL AFFINITIES, 

I. Arch^eocyathin^. 

The lowest Cambrian strata (“ Olenellus Beds ”) of North America, 
Spain, and Sardinia have yielded the remains of a number of re- 
markable organisms, which may be collectively spoken of as the 
Archmcyathince^ but which cannot at present be definitely referred 
to their place in the zoological series. The three genera which may 
be regarded as typical of this group of organisms are Archmcyathus^ 
Ethmophyllum^ and Spirocyathus^ and the characters of these may 
be briefly treated of here. 

There is some difficulty in determining for which of the species 
described by Mr Billings under the name of Archccocyathus this 
generic title should be retained. If, however, we follow Hinde, 
and accept Archceocyathus profundus^ Bill., as the type of the genus, 
we have to deal with elongated, turbinate, more or less curved 
fossils, sometimes more than a foot in length, with a diameter of 
from two to four inches, having a general resemblance to such 
Rugose Corals as the simple species of Cyathophyllum, The conical 
skeleton is hollow, with a deep, cup-shaped internal cavity, the sur- 
face of w’hich shows radiating ridges, and is bounded by a thin 
inner w^all (fig. 72, a). Both the inner and outer walls are per- 
forated by pores, and the space between the tw'o is traversed by 
numerous vertical septa, which are in turn connected by delicate 
dissepiments, giving the general structure a vesicular character (fig. 
72, b). Archceocyathus profundus seems to have been undoubtedly 
calcareous in its original constitution, and there is no evidence that 
its skeleton was at any time composed of spicules. The original 
specimens were obtained in the Cambrian strata of the Straits of 
Belle Isle, Labrador. 

The genus Ethmophyllum^ as based upon the fossils described by 
Mr Meek from the Cambrian strata of Nevada under the name of E, 
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Whitneyi^ comprises organisms with a general resemblance to Archceo- 
cyathus. The skeleton in this genus is also superficially very similar 
to a simple Rugose Coral, being cup-shaped, turbinate, or cylindrical, 
and either straight or curved (fig. 72 bis^ a), the external surface 
being sometimes concentrically annulated or vertically ribbed. There 
is a deep internal cup (fig. 72 bis\ the lining of which is perforated 



Fig. 72. — A, Longitudinal section of a small 
specimen oi Arch^ocyathus profundus. Bill., 
slightly reduced in size, showing the reticu- 
lated structure of the .skeleton and the deep 
cup at the summit; n, Part of a transverse 
section of the same, enlarged, showing that 
the reticulated .skeleton has a distinct radial 
.structure, the .septa being connected by dissep- 
iments. Cambrian, I.,abrador. (After Wal- 
cott.) 


by numerous round or oval pores, 
similar perforations, arranged in 
vertical and horizontal rows, exist- 
ing in the outer wall as well. The 
.space between the inner and outer 
membranes is subdivided by a 
number (from six to over one 
hundred) of vertical radiating par- 
titions (fig. 72, p.), which have 
a general resemblance to the 
‘‘septa” of the Madreporarian 
Corals. These radiating septa 
are usually perforated by rounded 
apertures, which place contiguous 
interseptal chambers in communi- 
cation ; and they are commonly 
connected together by irregular 
transverse plates, resembling the 
“dissepiments” of many corals. 
The whole structure of the skele- 
ton is thus more or less porous, 
and a characteristic feature of the 
genus is the presence of oblique 
funnel-shaped canals leading into 


the internal cup. As in the pre- 
ceding genus, the skeleton is now calcareous, and microscopic sec- 
tions show nothing which would prove that its constitution was at 
any time essentially different, or that definite spicules existed. By 
Mr Walcott, the fossil described by Mr Billings under the name of 
Archaocyathus Mtnganensis has been referred to the genus Ethmo- 
phyllum; but, as previously pointed out, the researches of Dr Hinde 
have shown that this form was originally siliceous, with a spicular 
skeleton, and that it is truly referable to the Lithistid Sponges. 

On the other hand, the fossils described by Billings from the 
Cambrian rocks of Canada under the name of Archccocyathus atlan- 
ticus would seem to differ considerably in structure from Archmcya- 
thus proper (as based upon A, profundus, Bill.) ; and they have 
recently been referred by Hinde to a new genus under the name of 
Sptrocyathus (apparently related to the Protopharetra of Bornemann). 
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The skeleton in Spirocyathus atlanticus is conical in form, with a 
general resemblance to a simple coral, its interior being occupied by 
a longitudinal tubular cavity (fig. 72 c and d). Ihe space 
between the inner and outer walls is occupied by reticulated calcar- 
eous tissue, in which a radial structure is hardly recognisable, while 
distinct vertical “ septa ” do not appear to be present. The spaces 
or irregular canals formed 
by this calcareous reticu- 
lation open on both the 
outer and inner surfaces 
of the skeleton by round- 
ed or oval pores. In 
this case, also, the skele- 
ton seems to have been 
originally calcareous, and 
there is no evidence of 
any spicular structure. 

Spirocyathus atlanticus 
occurs in the Cambrian 
rocks of Canada and the 
United States, and ap- 
parently allied types have 
l3een discovered by Bor- 
nemann in strata of the 
same age in Sardinia, 
and have been described 
by him under the name 
of Protopharetra, 

The Archaocyathinct 
are among the most 
ancient of all known 
fossils, and are therefore 
of peculiar zoological interest. It is not, however, possible at 
present to come to any absolutely certain conclusion as to their 
systematic position. As their skeleton seems to have been un- 
doubtedly originally calcareous, and as there is no certain evi- 
dence (now that the form described by Billings as Archceocyathiis 
Mmganensis is known to be a Sponge) that their structure was 
spicular, it would not be possible to refer the group to the Pori- 
fera. On the other hand, as pointed out by Hinde, the Archceo- 
cyathina show certain unquestionable points of relationship to 
the Madreporarian Corals. This is particularly seen in the reticu- 
lated structure and usually more or less radiate arrangement of 
the skeletal framework, the skeleton being in many respects com- 
parable with that of such a Perforate Coral as Calostylis, At the 
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Fig. 72 bis . — A, A specimen of Ethmofihyliutn Renssc- 
ifpricuw^ Ford, of the natural size; n, Transverse section 
of the same, showing the outer and inner walls and the 
radiating septa (f) ; c and D, Transverse and longitudinal 
sections of Spirocyathus atlanticnSj Bill. sp. /, Pores in 
the outer wall ; Pores in the inner wall ; c The in- 
ternal cup or chamber. From the Cambrian rocks of 
North America. (After Walcott.) 
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same time, the skeleton departs widely in certain of its features 
(such as the presence of a distinct perforated internal wall) from the 
Madreporarian type. Upon the whole, therefore, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it seems best to regard the Archffocyathime 
as a group of uncertain affinities, probably more closely allied to the 
Madreporaria than to any other division of the animal kingdom. 


II. Pasceolus, Cyclocrinus, and Nidulites. 

We may briefly consider here a series of fossils the true affinities 
of which are at present absolutely uncertain, and which have no par- 
ticular claim to be taken up in this connection beyond the fact that 
they have a superficial resemblance to Receptacuiites and Ischadites, 
and have therefore been commonly placed alongside of these 
genera. It has, however, been demonstrated by Hinde that the lat- 
ter are Hexactinellid Sponges, while it seems certain that the fossils 
here referred to — viz., Pasceolus and Cyclocrinus — are, at any rate, 
not referable to the Porifera^ though their true position is cjuite 
problematical. 

The genus Pasceolus (fig. 73, a and h) was created by Mr Bil- 
lings for the reception of some curious Ordovician and Silurian 
fossils of an ovate or globular form, varying in size from the dimen- 
sions of a hazel-nut to those of an apple. The outer layer of 
the fossil consists of small convex elevations, composed of a very 
t^n J^i^utely wrinkled layer, which is sometimes translucent ^ 
(Hinde). These surface elevations have the general aspect of beini; 

"Ot sufficient evidence 
that actual plates are present, and they may be, and probably are 

on y definitely limited areas of a common calcareous membrane! 
rhe inner, concave sides of these polygonal areas are directed ;>/- 
towwds the central cavity of the fossil (the cup-like plates of 

^ “ minutely porous aspect. There is some evidence 

i soi^lT""™ T ^ attachment, and 

Bv lateral aperture has been de.scribed as present. 

to^thl r ®“PP°®«‘^ ‘I’at />ascf^/us might belong 

Sr htf n T ^“’'sequently abandoned by him 

By later palteontologists the genus has been doubtfully compared 

must in the m^nwhile be regarded as entirely uncertain. 

w. w ^ was originally founded by Eichwald to in- 

clude certain ovate or spherical fossils from the Ordovician rocks of 
Esthonia, which appear to have been free, and which have a thin 
plated, exter^ layer enclosing a large central cavity (fig. 73 f.ji) 

The outer integument is calcareous, and presents externdi; Se 
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aspect of being divided into a series of hexagonal or pentagonal 
areas of very regular form and size (fig. 73, h). Each of these areas 
has the form of a shallow cup-shaped depression, the lower or convex 
end of which is directed towards the interior of the fossil, and, 
according to Hinde, is perforated centrally by a small rounded aper- 
ture which leads into the central cavity of the organism. According, 
however, to Ferdinand Roemer, whose figures are here reproduced 
(fig- 73 j e^ch of these cup-like plates terminates internally 



(after F erd. Roemer) ; /, Part of a vertical section of the same ; Part of the last, showinc the 
structure of the integument, enlarged ; A, Part of the mould of the inner surface, enlarged ; 
z. Diagram of a vertical section of Cyclocrinus iNidulites)/a7fus, showing the form of the body 
and integumentary plates, and the supposed peduncle (original). All the specimens are from the 
bilunan, except which is from the Ordovician. 


in a small pillar, and the genus is hence compared by this distin- 
guished palaeontologist with Receptaculites, Dr Hinde, on the other 
hand, does not recognise in Cyclocrinus any features of resemblance 
to Receptaculifes, and considers that the genus is identical with 
Nidulites. 

The present writer has not had the opportunity of studying the 
genus Cyclocrinus^ and is therefore unable to express a positive 
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opinion as to its identity with Niduiites, It is clear, however, that 
the two are, at any rate, very closely related, if not absolutely iden- 
tical. The name Niduiites was proposed by Salter for certain sin- 
gular Silurian fossils (subsequently described by Eichwald under 
the name of Mastopora\ which have the form of ovate, glob- 
ular, or pyriform, hollow bodies, with a thin calcareous external 
wall, and probably attached to foreign bodies by a peduncle (fig. 
73, /). The wall of Niduiites encloses a large central space, and is 

formed of short, wide, hex- 



agonal calcareous tubes or 
cells, which are united to- 
gether at their basal ends and 
also by their walls (fig. 74, a 
and b). The outer ends of 
these shallow tubes or cells 
are open, while the inner 



Fig. 74*~Stnicture of Nidulitoi { - Masio^ora), 
A, 1 angential section of the wall of NidHlites^ show- 
ing the cup'like plates of the integument transversely 
divided, so as to give rise to a series of hexagonal 
cells, enlarged six times ; u, Vertical section of the 
wall of the same, showing the short hexagonal cups 
or cells of the outer membrane longitudinally divided, 
similarly enlarged ; c, A few of the cup-like plates 
of the wall, viewed internally and showing the cen- 
tral perforations in their bases, enlarged. From the 
Silurian rocks of the Island of Oesel. (Original.) 


ends are closed by curved 
basal plates, the convexities 
of which are turned towards 
the central cavity of the or- 
ganism. Moreover, the closed 
end of each cell is perforated 
by a small round central aper- 
ture (fig. 74, c), so that each 
cell communicates freely with 
the great internal cavity. 

With regard to the affini- 
ties and systematic position of 


Niduiites and Cyclocrinus, it 
is not possible at present to give any decided opinion. There is no 
positive character exhibited by these singular fossils which would 
enable us to refer them definitely to any known division of the 
animal kingdom. The resemblances which they present to the 
Receptaculitida or to the Cystideans are quite superficial, and it is not 
even clear that they are genuinely related to the equally enigmatical 
genus Pasceolus, It may be pointed out, however, that there are some 
curious points of resemblance between Niduiites and Cyclocrinus on 
the one hand and certain of the Calcareous Algae (Siphonece verticil- 
latce) on the other hand ; and it does not seem impossible that these 
points of resemblance indicate a genuine relationship. If this con- 
jecture should prove to be well founded, these singular fossils may 
ultimately find a resting-place in the vegetable kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-KINGDOM III.—C(ELENTERA TA. 


GENERAL CHARACTERS AND DIVISIONS OF OELENTERATES 

HVDROZOA DIVISIONS OF HYDROZOA. 

1'he sub-kingdom Ca'Ienterata (Frey and Leuckart) may be con- 
sidered as a modern representative of the Radiata of Cuvier. 
From the Radiata^ however, the Echinodermata and Rotifera have 
been removed, the entire sub-kingdom of the Protozoa has been 
taken away, and the Polyzoa have been relegated to a place near 
the MoHusca, Deducting these groups from the old Radiata, the 
residue, comprising most of the animals commonly known as Polypes 
or Zoophytes, remains to constitute the modern Cmlenterata, 

The C(rlenterata may be defined as radially symmetrical animals, 
in which the inouth opens into a simple or variously divided space 
(“ cadenteric cavity ”), which acts as an alimentary cavity, and which 
may or may not be divided into two portions, of which one forms a 
rudimentary digestive tube. The body<vall consists of two funda- 
mental layers ectoderm and endoderm^'), between which an inter- 
mediate layer (“ mesoderm ”) is usually developed. Peculiar urticating 
organs, or “ thread-cells P are present. The nervous system is some- 
times specialised, sometimes diffused ; but no vascular organs are de- 
veloped, Reproductive organs are invariably present at some period 
or another of life, though asexual reproduction is also very general. 
The sub -kingdom Ccelenterata is divided into the two great 
primary divisions or classes of the Hydrozoa and Actinozoa, and 
the following table indicates the main subdivisions of these : — 

TABLE OF THE DIVISIONS OF THE CCELENTERATA. 
Class L~Hydrozoa. 

Sub-class I. Hydroida (Hydroid Zoophytes). 

a, Hydrida, — Ex. Hydra. 

b, Corynida. — Ex. Tubularia, Hydractinia. 
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c. Thecaphora. — Ex. Sertularia, Campanularia. 

d. Tr achy medusa:. — Ex. Trachynema. 

Sub-class 2. SiPHONOPHORA (Oceanic Hydrozoa). 

a. Calycophorida:. — Ex. Diphyes. 

b. Physophorida:. — Ex. Physalia. 

Sub-class 3. Lucernarida (Sea-blubbers). 

a. Calycozoa. — Ex. Lucemaria. 

b. Acraspeda {Discophora). — Ex. Aurelia, Rhizostoma. 
Sub-class 4. Graptolitoidea (Graptolites). 

Sub-class 5. HYDROCORALLiNiE (Hydrocorallines). 

a. Milleporidce. — Ex. Millepora. 

b. Sty last erida:. — Ex. Stylaster. 

Sub-class 6. Stromatoporoidea (Stromatoporoids). 

Cr.ASS II.— Actinozoa. 

Order i. Zoantharia. — Ex. Sea- Anemones {Actinidce) Corals 
( M adrepo 7 'arid). 

Order 2. Alcyonaria.— AV. Sea-pens {Pennatulidce), Red Coral 
{Corallium\ Organ-pipe Coral (Tubipora). 

Order 3. Ctenophora.— Venus’s (iirdle (Ccstum). 

As regards their general distribution in time^ the earliest known 
remains of Ccelenterates appear in the Upper Cambrian rocks, where 
the sub-kingdom is represented by ancient types of the Hydrozoa, 



In the Ordovician rocks we find the two great classes of the Hy- 
drozoa and the Actinozoa thoroughly differentiated, and pvist in g 
under many and varied types, a fact which would lead us to as- 
sign a very high antiquity to the early progenitors of this series 
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of animals. From the beginning of the Ordovician rocks onwards, 
the Ccelenterates are very abundant and important as fossils, the large 
groups of the Graptolitoidea and Stromatoporoidea being wholly 
extinct, and having no close relatives now in existence. Owing 
to the fact, however, that other large groups (such as the Lucer- 
narians, the Oceanic Hydrozoa, and the Ctenophora) are almost or 
altogether without hard parts, and therefore only capable of pre- 
servation in the fossil condition under very exceptional circum- 
stances, the geological history of the sub-kingdom is very imperfect. 

Class I. — Hydrozoa. 

The class of the Hydrozoa comprises those Ccelenterates in tvhich 
the walls of the body enclose a simple undivided cavity {the “ ca'lenteric 
cavity ”), which acts both as a body-cavity and a digestive cavity. An 
(vsophageal tube is not developed ; but the upper end of the alimentary 



Fig. 76.— A, Diagram of Hydra, vertically bisected, and greatly magnified ; n, Diagram to 
show the structure of a compound Hydrozoun {Scriularid). cc, Ectoderm ; en, Endoderm ; /;/, 
Mouth, opening into the ccelenteric space or body»cavity ; t, Tentacle ; /, Nutritive polypite ; ^<7, 
Reproductive bud or “gonophore,” consisting of a capsule enclosing a central axis to which re- 
productive polypites are attached ; cs, Ccenosarc ; rA, Hydrorhiza ; Periderm ; A, Hydrotheca. 

tract may be prolonged into radiating canals united by a peripheral 
ring. The reproductive organs are external buds^ and are often devel- 
oped in specially modified zobids (fig. 76). 
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The simplest type of the Hydrozoa is the genus Hydra^ compris- 
ing the Fresh- water Polypes, in which the organism consists of a 
single tubular or cylindrical “ pol)^ite ” (fig. 76), furnished at its 
base or “ proximal ” extremity with a disc-like sucker or “ hydro- 



Kig. 77. — A, Part of the colony of Hougainvillca muscns^ one of the composite Hydrozoa, of 
the natural size, u, Part of the same enlarged ; /, A polypite fully expanded ; An incompletely 
developed medusiforni bud ; in\ A more completely developed medusiform bud Cocnosarc with 
its investing periderm and central canal, c, A^ free medusiform gonophore of the same ; «, 
Gonocalyx ; /, Manubrium ; r, One of the radiating gastro-vascular canals ; Ocellus ; r, 
Velum ; /, Tentacle, (.^fter Allman.) 

rhiza,” by which it can attach itself to foreign bodies. At the 
opposite or “ distal ” end of the body is the opening of the mouth 
(fig. 76, surrounded by a variable number of hollow, extensile 
and tactile processes or “ tentacles.” The body-wall is composed of 
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an outer and inner membrane, known respectively as the “ ectoderm ” 
and “endoderm,” and no hard external layer is produced. The 
mouth opens into a cylindrical body-cavity or “ coelenteric space,” 
which runs the whole length of the body, and is completely undi- 
vided, no gullet being developed. There are, therefore, no radiating 
membranous partitions corresponding with the “ mesenteries ” of the 
Actinozoa. The animal can produce buds, which become devel- 
oped into new “ polypites,” but these do not remain attached to the 
parent polypite, and the organism does not, therefore, become com- 
posite. Moreover, at certain seasons, the animal develops true 
reproductive organs, which have the form of external buds. These 
discharge the reproductive elements by rupture of their walls, but are 
not themselves separated from the organism. 

The ovum in all the Hydrozoa gives rise to a “ polypite ” similar in 
structure to the entire organism in Hydra; but the primordial poly- 
pite is often endowed with the power of throwing out buds which 
remain, some or all of them, permanently united with the original 
“zo 5 id.” In this way is produced a composite organism (fig. 76, u, 
and fig. 77), consisting of a greater or smaller number of zooids or 
“ polypites,” united by a common fleshy stem or “ ccenosarc.” Very 
generally, the zooids become differentiated into two sets, which differ 
in structure and in the part they play in the life of the colony. In 
the one series the zooids constitute the ordinary nutritive “ polypites ” 
of the colony (fig. 7 7, p\ and are concerned with supplying food to 
the organism. In the other series the zo 5 ids — now spoken of by the 
general name of the “ gonophores ” — have a reproductive function, 
and are concerned with the production of the generative elements. 
These generative zooids or ‘‘ gonophores ” may remain permanently 
attached to the parent colony (fig. 76, b), or they may become much 
modified and may become detached to lead a free existence (fig. 77). 
In this latter case, the detached generative zo 5 ids usually present 
themselves in the form of “Jelly-fishes” or “Medusoids.” 

The colonies of the composite Hydrozoa are sometimes free, the 
proximal end of the coenosarc not being adapted for fixation (as in 
the Siphonophora and the Graptolitoidea proper). In other cases 
the colony is attached to some foreign body by a modified proximal 
extremity or “hydrorhiza” (fig. 76, rh). 

In a number of the composite Hydrozoa no hard structures in the 
shape of an external skeleton are developed. In many cases, how- 
ever, the ectoderm secretes a firm horny outer layer or “ periderm ” 
(fig. 76,/^), which may cover the ccenosarc only (as in Bougain- 
villea^ fig. 77), or may be extended into little cups or “hydrothecae” 
within which the individual polypites are contained. When “ hydro- 
thecae ” are present, the body of the polypite is contained within 
the cup, and the distal extremity, with the mouth and tentacles. 
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can be protruded from the terminal opening or “ aperture ” of the 
hydrotheca (fig. 76 b, h). In some cases, not only are the nutritive 
polypites protected within “ hydrothecse,” but the generative buds or 
gonophores are also provided with a horny or chitinous covering, 
constituting what are known as “ gonangia.” Lastly, in the group of 
the Hydrocorallines, and in a few other cases, the colony has the 
power of secreting carbonate of lime, and thus of giving rise to a 
calcareous skeleton, which in many cases is superficially similar to 
the “ corallum ” of certain of the Actinozoa, 

With regard to the distribution of the Hydrozoa in space^ the great 
majority of the organisms included under this head are marine, but 
in a few cases (e.g.^ Jfydra) the organism is found in fresh water. 
As to the general distribution of the class in time^ the Fresh-water 
Polypes {Hydfidd)^ the Oceanic Hydrozoa {Calycophoridm and Phy- 
sophoridce\ and the Calycozoa {Lucernaria^ &c.) have left no traces 
of their past existence, as might have been anticipated from their 
want of hard parts. The TrachymeduscB and Acraspeda (Jelly- 
fishes and Sea-blubbers) are equally destitute of hard structures, and 
their absence from the palaeontological record might have been 
confidently predicted. Under favourable circumstances, however, 
these soft-bodied organisms are capable of leaving impressions in 
soft mud or sand, by which their past existence may be determined ; 
and such impressions have been recognised in deposits even as 
ancient as the Cambrian. The great group of the Graptolitoidea 
is not only entirely extinct, but is wholly restricted to the older 
Palaeozoic rocks. The equally great group of the Stromatoporoidea 
is also extinct, and is principally confined to the earlier Palaeozoic 
deposits, though fossils which are probably referable here are also 
found in the Mesozoic rocks. The Corynida and Thecaphora, both 
largely represented in recent seas, have left but few and imperfectly 
connected traces of their existence in past time ; and some of the 
forms usually referred to these orders, and especially the more 
ancient ones, are of more or less dubious affinities. The recent genus 
Hydractinia^ among the Corynida^ occurs, however, in rocks as old 
as the Cretaceous. Lastly, the existing group of the Hydrocorallines 
is represented by fossil forms, which begin as early as the Trias. 

In the following more detailed summary of the main divisions of 
the Hydrozoa and of their principal fossil forms, those groups which, 
as above mentioned, are not known to be represented in past time 
are left out of account. 


Sub-class Hydroida. 

The sub-class of the “Hydroid Zoophytes” comprises a large 
number of Hydrozoa in which the organism is attached, or is cap- 
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able of attachment, to foreign bodies by means of a modified prox- 
imal extremity or ** hydrorhiza.” A few of the types included in 
this sub-class are simple Hydra\ but the organism consists 


and feproductive cnWed’ 5iout t ” ^ i^crigonimus fumutus, with polypites 

greatly cnlaS showing =5 diame ers; b , A single polypite of Bhneria vesiita, 

Allman.) ^ ® of polypary upon the bases of the tentacles. (After 


typically of numerous simple polypites united by a branched 
coenosarc,” and forming a plant-like or encrusting colony. Very 
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usually, the colony develops hard structures (“polypary” or 
“ ccenosteum ”), which may have the form of an external chitinous 
layer, or, in some instances, is composed of carbonate of lime. Re- 
production takes place by fixed generative buds, or by the develop- 
ment of free reproductive zooids (“ gonophores ”). 

Of the orders of the Hydroid Zoophytes, the only three which 
have fossil representatives are the Corynida, the Thecaphora, and 
the Trachymedusce, 

Order i. Corynida. — The “Tubularian Zoophytes ” or Corynida 
are mostly composite, forming more or less plant-like, or encrusting 
colonies, fixed to foreign objects proximally, and usually furnished 
with a skeleton or “ polypary.” The skeleton is mostly in the form 
of a chitinous investment, which encloses the coenosarc (fig. 78, a), 
but which is not developed into definite cups or “ hydrothecse ” for 
the reception of the individual polypites. In some cases, however, 
the skeleton consists of zooidal tubes, in which the polypites were 
lodged, united by a general clathrate or tubulated coenosarcal skele- 
ton, as in the genus Hydractinia and its fossil allies. In the living 
genus Bimeria^ also, the polypary fonns an investment for the poly- 
pites, and is even prolonged upwards as far as the bases of the 
tentacles fig. 78, b). Though the skeleton of the Corynida is usu- 
ally chitinous in composition, it is occasionally calcareous (as in 
some species of Hydractinia and in the genus Parkeria), 

There are many recent types of the Corynida^ such as the com- 
mon Pipe-corallines {Tubularia\ which, from the nature of their 
skeleton, might quite well have been preserved in the fossil condi- 
tion. 7 'he only recent genus, however, of which any fossil repre- 
sentatives are known is Hydractinia^ the colonies of which are well 
known as forming crust-like investments upon shells. The species 
of Hydractinia form chitinous — or rarely calcareous — crusts upon 
the exterior of the shells of Gastropods (fig. 79, a), the shell thus 
affected being often ultimately more or less largely dissolved away, 
and replaced by the substance of the parasite. The skeleton of 
Hydractinia^ when fully grown, consists of numerous close-set ver- 
tical columns (“radial pillars,” fig. 79, d /), which are united at 
irregular intervals by horizontal “laminae,” the number of these, 
and the consequent thickness of the crust, varying in different indi- 
viduals or in different species. The successive “ laminae ” are separ- 
ated by narrow intervals or “interlaminar spaces” (fig. 79, /), which 
are broken into irregular chambers by the ascending “ radial pillars.” 
The “ laminae ” themselves are not continuous membranes, but are 
formed by the anastomosis of numerous horizontal connecting-pro- 
cesses or “arms” (fig. 79, e c\ which spring from the radial pillars 
at tolerably regular intervals. The “ laminae ” are thus more or less 
cribriform, the apertures in their substance serving as tubes for the 
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zooids of the colony, while the interlaminar spaces are filled mth 
the soft ccenosarc. The surface of the skeleton is covered wnth 
projecting wart -like tubercles, interspersed with larger pointed 
spines (fig. 79, b and c), these being really the upper projecting 
ends of the “ radial pillars.” The surface also shows (fig- 79 .. ») 
rounded pores which lodged the zooids, together with singular 
branched grooves or open canals, which apparently serve for the 
lodgment of processes of the ccenosarc. In the living species of 



Fig. 79/ ""A, A colony of Hydractinia piioccena^ attached to the shell o! a Gastropod, of the 
natural size, Pliocene, a. Portion of the .surface of the .same enlarged, .showing wartdike promin- 
ences, branched ccenosarcal canals, and minute circular zoiiidal apertures, c, Vertical section of 
the crust of the recent Hydractinia echinata^ showing .surface-tubercles and spines (j). The suc- 
cessive laminae of the skeleton (/, 1) are separated by “ interlaminar spaces ” ( 1 ) which are broken 
up into irregular chambers by “radial pillars.” d, Vertical section of the crust of Hydractinia 
ecAinata, neatly enlarged, showing its composition out of vertical processes (“ radial pillars ”) 
united by horizontal liars or “arms " (c), e, Horizontal section of the same, showing the pillars 
(/) and their connecting-processes (c), greatly enlarged. (After Allman, Carter, and the Author.) 

Hydractinia the organism consists of the general crust-like ccenosarc, 
and of a large number of “polypites” emitted from the surface of 
the same. Many of these polypites have mouths and tentacles, and 
are devoted to the nutrition of the colony ; others are non-tentacu- 
late, and carry sac-like generative buds, which are not detached 
from the parent-colony ; while others form long spirally coiled fila- 
ments, apparently intended for defensive purposes. 

The recent species of Hydractinia are all marine, and the skeleton 
is in general composed of chitine ; but in an African species, de- 
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scribed by Mr Carter, the skeleton is calcareous. The earliest 
known fossil forms of Hydractinia appear in the Cretaceous rocks, 
and a number of Tertiary forms are known. In the Hydractinia 
circumvestiens of the Pliocene Tertiary (which is probably identical 
with the H plioccena of Dr Allman), the skeleton is calcareous, 
and forms thick crusts upon the shells of Gastropods (fig. 79, a). 
The genera Thalaminia (Jurassic and Cretaceous) and Sphceractinia 
(Jurassic) have been founded by Steinmann for forms apparently 
allied to Hydractinia^ and it is not impossible that the Jurassic 
genus Ellipsactinia^ of the same author, should likewise be placed 
here. 

In many respects related to Hydractinia is the singular Mesozoic 
genus Parheria^ best known by the Parkeria sphccrica of the Green- 
sand of Cambridge. I'he organism in Parkeria sphcerica (fig. 80) 
is globular in form, and varies in diameter from a quarter of an 
inch or less up to more than two inches, the surface being often 
nodulated or covered with small rounded or elongated elevations. 
The skeleton must have been free in 
its adult condition, as a rule at any 
rate; but in many cases it grew round 
some foreign body, such as a frag- 
ment of shell. As to its chemical 
composition, there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt that the skeleton 
was originally composed of carbon- 
ate of lime, though many specimens 
are now found to be more or less 
largely phosphatised. As regards 
its minute structure, the skeleton is 
found, when examined microscopi- 
cally by means of thin sections, to 
be composed of a characteristic minutely tubulated tissue, the 
tubules of which are radial in arrangement. This tubulated tissue 
is built up into a set of radiating columns (“radial pillars,” fig. 
81, /) and a series of concentrically disposed lamellae, the latter 
being separated by interspaces (“interlaminar spaces”), which are 
broken up into irregular “ chamberlets ” (fig. 81, c\ The tubu- 
lated tissue of the “ radial pillars ” is traversed by a variable number 
of comparatively wide, circular or oval tubes, which open upon the 
surface, or into the chamberlets— each successive row of chamber- 
lets having at one time formed the surface of the skeleton — and 
which may be regarded as having lodged the nutritive polypites of 
the colony. Upon the whole, Parkeria may be regarded as repre- 
senting an aberrant type of the Hydractiniidce^ but the genus has 
also relations to the Hydrocorallines. The little spheroidal fossils 



Fig. 80. — A large specimen ot Parkeria 
sphcerica^ from the Upper Greensand of 
Cambridge, of the natural size. (Original.) 
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from the Chalk which have been placed in the genus Pr.rosphara 
hare often been regarded as related to Parkeria, but their minute 
structure would rather support their being placed among the 
S{x>nges. 

In connection with the preceding, a few words may be said with regard 
to the singular genera Mitchcldeauiu and Solenopora^ which arc of 
doubtful affinities, though the balance of evidence is in favour of referring 
them to the Hydrozoa. The genus Mitcheldennia comjjrises small 
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Fig. 8 1. - Vertical section across the centre of a s 
A One of the radial pillars : c. One of t 




spheroidal fossils rarely reaching half an inch in diameter, which some- 
times occur in such vast quantities as to give rise to actual beds of the 
Carboniferous Limestone (fig. 82). When examined microscopically, the 
skeleton of Mitcheldcania is found to be formed of radiating capillar)' 
tubes, which are disposed in concentric strata, and have a diameter of 
from to jV of a millimetre. These tubes have porous walls, and are 
united by a still more minutely tubulated tissue ; but the structure of the 
organism is too complex to be advantageously discussed here. 

The genus Sokfwpora comprises calcareous organisms of varying 
size, usually ranging from the dimensions of a pea up to those of an 
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orange, and of irregular shape (fig. 83, a). Examined microscopically, the 
organism in Solenopora is found to be wholly composed of radiating 



Fiji. 82. — A fragment of limestone rom the Lower Carboniferous Series of the south of Scot- 
land, largely composed of Mitcheldeania ^re^aria, of the natural size. (Original.) 


capillary tubes, arranged in concentric strata. The tubes (fig. 83, T>) vary 
from to millimetre in size, and are in direct contact throughout, no 
interstitial tissue of any kind being developed. The tubes are irregular 



„ 83.— A, A small specimen of Solenopora compacla, Billings, from the Ordovician rocks of 
Saak, Ksthonia, of the natural size ; ii, Surface of a piece of limestone largely made up of small 
.specimens of the same, from the .same locality, of the natural .size ; c, 'I'angential section of the 
same, enlarged about 35 times ; d, Vertical section of the .same, similarly enlarged. 
(Original.) 


in form, with thin, often undulated walls, which are not pierced by any 
apertures or pores, but are often crossed by more or fewer transverse 
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partitions or “ tabulae ” (fig. 83, D). Very commonly the tubes exhibit 
more or fewer inwardly directed partitions, which extend to a greater or 
less distance into the cavity of the tube, and are the result of the cleavage 
or “ fission ” of the tubes. The species of Solenopora are entirely con- 
fined to the Ordovician rocks, and sometimes occur in such profusion as 
to give rise to beds of limestone. The best known species (viz., S, 
compcLctd) has been recognised in the Ordovician limestones of Russia, 
Britain, the United States, and Canada. 

Both Mitcheldeania and Solenopora are remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary minuteness of their component tubes, and in this respect they differ 
from all known Coelenterates. Apart from this feature, they present in 
their structure a general resemblance to forms like Parkeria^ and they 



Fig. 84. — Sertularida. a, Portion of the colony ot Dipiiasia {Sertularia) tamarisca^ of the 
natural size, showing hydrotheca: and female ovarian capsules (gonangia). b and c, Portions of 
different branches of the same, enlarged : A, Hydrotheca: ; Male gonangium; Female gon- 
angium. (After Hincks.) 


may therefore be provisionally placed among the Hydroid Zoophytes. 
In some points, however, the genus Mitcheldeania would appear to be 
rather related to the Hydrocorallines. 

Among the other forms which have been referred to the Corynida are 
the genera Corynoides and Palceocoryne, The former of these may, per- 
haps, be best regarded as an abnormal type of the Graptolitoidea^ and 
will be alluded to in speaking of these organisms. The genus Palcpo- 
coryne^ on the other hand, is founded upon structures which belong to the 
fronds of certain of the Fenestellidce^ and it will therefore be treated of 
in dealing with the Polyzoa, 
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Order 2. Thecaphora. — This order includes the Sea-firs and 
their allies (Sertularida and CamJ>anularida), in which the organism 
is fixed, and consists of a more or less plant-like colony (fig. 84, a), 
composed of numerous polypites united by a common stem or 
“ coenosarc.” The coenosarc usually consists of a main stem or 
“ hydrocaulus,” with many branches, and it is fixed to foreign bodies 
by an adherent base or “ hydrorhiza.” The colony produces a 
strong corneous or chitinous outer investment (the “periderm” or 
“ polypary ”), which not only invests the coenosarc, but is also pro- 
longed into cup-like receptacles, which enclose the individual poly- 
pites, and are known as the “hydrothecae.” The reproductive 
zooids (“ gonophores ”) are either set free as Jelly-fishes (as in the 
Campanularians generally), or are developed within urn-like recep- 
tacles (“ gonangia ” or “ gonothecje ”), which are of larger size than 



Fig. %$.—Dendrogra^tus Ilallianus. a, Portion of the irond, natural size; //, Portion of a 
branch, enlarged ; r, Ihe footstalk and some of the principal branches, natural size. Upper 
Cambrian (Potsdam Sandstone). (After Hall.) 


the ordinary hydrothecae (fig. 84, b and c). In this latter case, the 
reproductive zooids are not liberated from the parent colony as 
independent organisms. In the typical Sertularians, the hydrothecae 
spring directly from the sides of the coenosarc and are not supported 
on stems, and they may be biserial (as in Sertularia and Diphasia, 
fig. 84, a), or they may, as in Plumularia and its allies, be de- 
velope(i on one side only of the divisions of the coenosarc. On the 
other hand, in the Campanularians the polypites are stalked and ter- 
minal, each being placed at the end of a division of the coenosarc. 

The existing Thecaphora are not only very abundant and very 
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widely represented in recent seas, but they possess a chitinous poly- 
pary which seems to be quite as well suited for preservation in fine- 
grained sediments as is that of the Graptolites. It is therefore a 
matter difficult of explanation that, except in late Quaternary deposits, 
no trace of an absolutely undoubted Sertularian or Campanularian, 
similar to the ordinary existing forms of the order, has been as yet 
discovered. On the other hand, the ancient Palaeozic deposits have 
yielded the remains of various extinct organisms, which have often 
been referred to the Graptolitoidea, but which, with greater prob- 
ability, may be regarded as early t>'pes of the Thecaphora. One of 
the most interesting of these is the Cambrian and Ordovician genus 
Dendrograptus, in which the organism had the form of a spreading 



Fig. 86.—Ihcfy(fneMtt rcti/orme, Hall. Silurian (Nia- yician ((Juehec flroup), 

gara Group), United States. (After Hall.) Canada. (After Hall.) 


and branched frond, furnished with a strong footstalk (fig. 85), I)y 
which it was probably attached to some foreign body. The branchlets 
carry upon one side a series of little chitinous cups or “ hydrothecas ” 
(“ cellules ”), which agree with the similar structures of the Clrapto- 
lites in partially overlapping one another. 

In Dictyonema (fig. 86) we have organisms resembling Dendro- 
graptus in many respects, but not possessing any footstalk. The 
frond is branched and plant-like, and is fan-shaped or funnel-shaped 
in form. It is not certainly known whether the organism was attached 
by its base or not ; but there is the strongest probability in favour of 
its having been fixed. The branches radiate from the base, running 
nearly parallel with one another, and often bifurcating. They are 
united to one another at short intervals by numerous, irregular. 
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slender, transverse processes or dissepiments, and they bear small 
horny cups or “ hydrothecae ” (“ cellules ”) like those of the Grapto- 
lites. Dictyonema ranges from the Upper Cambrian to the Middle 
Devonian. The genus bears a close superficial resemblance to the 
Fenestell(B or Lace-corals (belonging to the Polyzoa) ; but the latter 
have a calcareous skeleton, and have no “ hydrothecae.” Besides the 
above-mentioned genera, Callograptus and Ptilograptus (fig. 87) may 
with great probability be referred to the Thecaphora ; as may, per- 
haps, be the obscure fossils Buthograptus and Thamnograptus, All 
these genera are found in the Ordovician or Silurian rocks. 

Oldhamia. — The singular structures described under the genus 
Oldhamia may be noticed here, as they have been referred to the 
Hydrozoa ; though their true nature is altogether uncertain. Old- 
hamia occurs in certain green and purple grits of Lower Cambrian 
age, at Bray Head, in Wicklow, Ireland, where the supposed fronds 
are found in great abundance, matted together, and spreading over 
the surfaces of the strata. A form of Oldhamia is also said to occur 
plentifully in the Potsdam Sandstone 
(Upper Cambrian) of Wisconsin, in 
North America, and still another form 
has been described by Barrois from 
the Cambrian rocks of the Pyrenees. 

Oldhamia antigua^ the commonest 
form, consists of a central thread-like 
axis from which spring bundles or 
umbels of short radiating branches 
(fig. 88), at regular intervals ; whereas 
in the so-called Oldhamia radiata the 
branches radiate from a central point 
in all directions. Oldhamia has been 
variously referred to the Sertularian 
Zoophytes, to the Polyzoa, and to the 
Algce. It has not, however, been as 
yet satisfactorily shown that Oldhamia 

• , 1 . ... . Fig. 88. — Oldhamia nntiaua, natural 

IS truly organic, and it is quite pos- size (after Salter). Cambrian, 
sible that the structure so called is the 

result of purely inorganic agencies. If really organic, it would seem 
more than probable that Oldhamia is referable to the vegetable king- 
dom, and that it belongs to the Algm. This is the view held by 
Barrois, who compares Oldhamia with some of the types of Algic 
which are placed in the family of the Dasycladecz. 

Order 3. Trachymedus^. — The Trachymedusm constitute a 
peculiar group of the “Jelly-fishes,” which agree with all the organ- 
isms grouped under this popular designation in the possession of a 
gelatinous swimming-bell, from the under side of which is suspended 
a single “ polypite.” From the margin of the swimming-bell depend 
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widely represented in recent seas, but they possess a chitinous poly- 
pary which seems to be quite as well suited for preservation in fine- 
grained sediments as is that of the Graptolites. It is therefore a 
matter difficult of explanation that, except in late Quaternary deposits, 
no trace of an absolutely undoubted Sertularian or Campanularian, 
similar to the ordinary existing forms of the order, has been as yet 
discovered. On the other hand, the ancient Palaeozic deposits have 
yielded the remains of various extinct organisms, which have often 
been referred to the Graptolitoidea, but which, with greater prob- 
ability, may be regarded as early types of the Thecaphora. One of 
the most interesting of these is the Cambrian and Ordovician genus 
Dendro^raptus^ in which the organism had the form of a spreading 



Fig. Zt.—Dktyonewa refiformcy Hall. Silurian (Nia- 
gara Group), United States. (After Hall.) 



Fig. 87.— A branch of 
Ptilograptus plumosus, 
Hajl. Enlarged. Ordo- 
vician (Quebec Group), 
Canada. (After Hall.) 


and branched frond, furnished with a strong footstalk (fig. 85), by 
which it was probably attached to some foreign body. The branchlets 
carry upon one side a series of little chitinous cups or “ hydrothecae ” 
(“ cellules ”), which agree with the similar structures of the Grapto- 
lites in partially overlapping one another. 

In Dictyonema (fig. 86) we have organisms resembling Dendro- 
graptus in many respects, but not possessing any footstalk. The 
frond is branched and plant-like, and is fan-shaped or funnel-shaped 
in form. It is not certainly known whether the organism was attached 
by its base or not ; but there is the strongest probability in favour of 
its having been fixed. The branches radiate from the base, running 
nearly parallel with one another, and often bifurcating. They are 
united to one another at short intervals by numerous, irregular. 
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slender, transverse processes or dissepiments, and they bear small 
horny cups or “ hydrothecae ” (“ cellules ”) like those of the Grapto- 
lites. Dictyonema ranges from the Upper Cambrian to the Middle 
Devonian. The genus bears a close superficial resemblance to the 
Fenestellce or Lace-corals (belonging to the Polyzoa) ; but the latter 
have a calcareous skeleton, and have no “ hydrothecae.” Besides the 
above-mentioned genera, Callograptus and Ptilograptus (fig. 87) may 
with great probability be referred to the Thecaphora ; as may, per- 
haps, be the obscure fossils Buthograptiis and Thamnograptus, All 
these genera are found in the Ordovician or Silurian rocks. 

Oldhamia. — The singular structures described under the genus 
Oldhamia may be noticed here, as they have been referred to the 
Hydrozoa ; though their true nature is altogether uncertain. Old- 
hamia occurs in certain green and purj>le grits of Lower Cambrian 
age, at Bray Head, in Wicklow, Ireland, where the supposed fronds 
are found in great abundance, matted together, and spreading over 
the surfaces of the strata. A form of Oldhamia is also said to occur 
plentifully in the Potsdam Sandstone 
(Upper Cambrian) of Wisconsin, in 
North America, and still another form 
has been described by Barrois from 
the Cambrian rocks of the Pyrenees. 

Oldhamia antigua^ the commonest 
form, consists of a central thread-like 
axis from which spring bundles or 
umbels of short radiating branches 
(fig. 88), at regular intervals ; whereas 
in the so-called Oldhamia radiata the 
branches radiate from a central point 
in all directions. Oldhamia has been 
variously referred to the Sertularian 
Zoophytes, to the Polyzoa^ and to the 
Algce, It has not, however, been as 
yet satisfactorily shown that Oldhamia 
is truly organic, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the structure so called is the 
result of purely inorganic agencies. If really organic, it would seem 
more than probable that Oldhamia is referable to the vegetable king- 
dom, and that it belongs to the Algce, This is the view held by 
Barrois, who compares Oldhamia with some of the types of Algce 
which are placed in the family of the Dasydadem. 

Order 3. Trachymedusje. — The Trachymeduste constitute a 
peculiar group of the “Jelly-fishes,” which agree with all the organ- 
isms grouped under this popular designation in the possession of a 
gelatinous swimming-bell, from the under side of which is suspended 
a single “ polypite.” From the margin of the swimming-bell depend 



Fig. 88 . — Oldhamia antiqua^ natural 
si^e (after Salter). Cambrian. 
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solid tentacular processes, and the substance of the bell is traversed 
by simple radiating canals which communicate above with the gastric 
cavity of the polypite. The reproductive organs are developed in 
the course of the radiating canals of the disc, and the embryo is 
developed directly into the adult form, without the intervention of 
an intermediate fixed and sexless stage. 

Though wholly devoid of hard structures, the Trachymedusm^ as 
will be more fully pointed out in dealing with the Acraspeda^ are 
capable of leaving traces of their past existence in the form of im- 
pressions left by their stranded bodies in fine mud. Impressions 
of this nature have been recognised in the fine-grained lithographic 
limestone (Jurassic) of Solenhofen, in Bavaria, and have been referred 
to the genera Palcegina and Trachynemites^ representing respectively 
the two existing groups of the ^gifiidce and Trachynemidcc, 

Sub-class Lucernarida. 

The division of the Lucernarida comprises a large number of 
recent Hydrozoa in which the base of the organism is developed 
into a disc-shaped or cup-like structure (the “umbrella”), in the 
walls of which the reproductive organs are developed, and which 
carries on its concave side a single, more or less modified “poly- 
pite.” The “Jelly-fish” thus constituted may develop itself directly, 
or it may l)e only the generative form of a minute fixed organism 
(“ Hydra-tuba ”), from which it is produced by fission. 

The peculiar group of Lucernarians {Calycozoa) of which Lucer- 
naria itself is the type, is wholly unrepresented by fossil forms, and 
needs no further consideration here. On the other hand, the group 
of the Acraspeda — or, as it is often called, Discophora — has left 
various traces of its past existence, and is in many ways of palaeon- 
tological interest. The group of the Acraspeda comprises most of 
the larger organisms which are usually spoken of as “Jelly-fishes,” 
though the structures so called are for the most part merely the gen- 
erative zooids produced by a minute sexless Lucernarian. Such a 
Jelly-fish (as, for example, the recent Aurelia) consists of a great 
gelatinous swimming-bell or “ umbrella,” from the under side of which 
hangs a single polypite, the structure of which is greatly modified 
in the Rhizostomidce, The swimming-bell is traversed by a complex 
system of canals, connected superiorly with the gastric cavity of 
the polypite (fig. 89), and its margin usually carries more or fewer 
“ tentacles,” which are often of great length. The mouth of the 
polypite is extended into fringed or lobed processes, often of great 
length (fig. 89, /). Lastly, the reproductive organs are in the form 
of four folded bands, which project into four special cavities (the 
“ sub-genital pouches ”) in the floor of the gastric cavity. 
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The Acraspedote Jelly-fishes are wholly marine, and are often of 
very large size. They usually swim near the surface, but they have 
been observed to crawl about on the sea-bottom in shallow water, 
and they have also been seen to lie at the bottom with the base of 
the umbrella turned downwards and the tentacles directed upwards. 
Though they possess no hard structures, and though their tissues are 
saturated with water, and therefore singularly perishable, they are 
nevertheless capable of producing impressions in sand or mud by 
which their past existence, and even their form, may be determined. 



Tentacles attached to the margin of the umbrella ; c, One of the radiating canals of the umbrella ; 
w, Sense-organ ; r, Reproductive organ, projecting into a ** sub-genital pouch ” Q,v). (After 
Claus and Sedgwick.) 


The markings by which the former existence of Jelly-fishes may be 
recognised are of different kinds in different cases. In one group of 
cases the body of the Jelly-fish has fallen after death upon the fine 
mud of the sea-bottom, or has been thrown up on the shore, and an 
impression representing the swimming-bell, and in some cases the 
tentacles, of the animal, has thus been formed in the soft sediment. 
Upon impressions of this nature in the lithographic slates (Jurassic) 
of Solenhofen, Haeckel has founded various genera. Some of these, 
as previously noted, are believed to belong to the group of the 
Trachymedusce ; but others, such as Rhizostomites (fig. 90) and 
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Hexarhizites^ are considered as referable to the Acraspeda, and to 
be related to such living types as Rhizostoma, 

Of a somewhat more questionable nature are the singular bodies 
from the Cambrian rocks of Sweden, to which Nathorst has given 
the name of Medusites, These bodies are usually in the form of 
four-rayed or five-rayed stars, or have the shape of four-sided or five- 
sided pyramids the angles of vrhich are more or less prolonged ; and 
they have no actual organic structure. By Nathorst, however, they 
are regarded, with much probability, as being produced by the in- 
filling of the cavities of dead Jelly-fishes with mud or sand. On 
this view the central pyramidal body of Medusitcs represents the cast 



Fig. 90.— The impression of the swimming-ljell 01 a Jelly-fish {Rhhostomites admirandns) 
preserved in the lithographic slate (J urassic) of Eichst;^t, in Hayaria, one-seventh of the natural 
si/e. The missing parts are restored in outline. (Copied from Zittel.) 

of the ga.stric cavity of the polypite, while the four or five arms which 
radiate from this represent casts of the radiating angles of the mouth. 
In support of this view, Nathorst points to the known habit of certain 
Jelly-fishes of lying at the bottom with the umbrella turned down 
and the mouth directed upwards, in the position figured in fig. 89, 
and he shows how this would naturally facilitate the filling of the 
gastric cavity with mud. Moreover, Nathorst has shown that bodies 
exceedingly similar in form and marking to the Cambrian Medusites 
can be produced by taking casts of the internal cavities of fresh 
specimens of Jelly-fishes in dilute plaster of Paris. 

Lastly, Nathorst has brought forward evidence to show that Jelly- 
fishes are capable of producing various peculiar markings by their 
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movements when creeping about on the muddy bottom of the sea in 
shallow water, or by the trailing of their tentacles over soft sediment. 
In view of this evidence, he has suggested that the peculiar striated 
and furrowed markings in the Cambrian rocks (“ Fucoidal Sand’ 
stone ”) of Sweden which have been described under the name of 
Eophyton (fig. 91), are to be regarded as really produced by the 
trails of Jelly-fishes. These peculiar markings were originally de- 
scribed as the remains of land-plants, but it seems certain that this 



cannot be their real nature. Nathorst has, in fact, produced pre- 
cisely similar markings by allowing plants to trail over soft mud ; 
and if the so-called Medusites of the Swedish Cambrian is rightly 
regarded as founded on the casts of the gastric cavity of Jelly- 
fishes, we have in these a proof that there existed at the time ani- 
mals capable of producing the striated trails of the same deposits 
to which the name of Eophyto?i ^ was originally applied. 

^ The fossil described by Hicks from the Cambrian rocks of Wales under the 
name of Eophyton explanahun has been shown by Hinde to be really the anchor- 
ing-rope of a Hexactinellid Sponge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

H YD R O Z OA — Continued, 

Sub-class Graptolitoidea. 

The organisms comprised under the head of Graptolitoidea (the 
Rhabdophora of Allman) are commonly known as “ Graptolites,” 
and constitute a remarkable assemblage of extinct Hydrozoa^ all the 
known forms of which are confined to the Upper Cambrian, Ordo- 
vician, and Silurian deposits. The Graptolites may be defined (if 
the abnormal genus Corynoides be excluded) as being composite 
Hydrozoa in which the organism consists of numerous polypites 
united by a coenosarc ; the latter being enclosed in a tubular, chitin- 
ous polypary, usually forming a complete external membrane of con- 
siderable strength, while the former were protected w^ithin “ hydro- 
thecae. The polypary may be undivided or branched, and was 
invariably free, the organism apparently floating in the water with 
the proximal end of the colony directed upwards. In most cases, the 
polypary is strengthened by a peculiar rod-like axis (the “ virgula ”), 
which lies in a groove on the dorsal side of the polypary (/>., on the 
side opposite to that on which the hydrothecse are developed), and 
may be prolonged beyond one or both ends of the colony. The 
polypary is, typically if not universally, furnished at its proximal end 
with a minute triangular or dagger-shaped body (the “sicula”), 
which represents the embryonic skeleton. 

As regards its development^ the earliest condition in which a 
typical Graptolite presents itself is that of a small triangular corneous 
body, which has been termed by Professor Lapworth the “ sicula ” 
(fig. 92, a), and which is the starting-point of the entire polypary. 
In its earliest stage (fig. 92, a a) the “sicula” is merely a triangular 
horny sheath lodging the coenosarc, but a rod-like axis or “ virgula ” 
(fig. 92, A ^) is soon developed along its entire length, often pro- 
jecting freely at one or both extremities. In the next stage (fig. 92, 
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A c) a bud, constituting the first hydrotheca, appears on one side, 
near the thicker end of the “ sicula.” If the form under observation 
belongs to the group of Graptolites in which the polypary possesses 
two rows of hydrothecse (the “ diprionidian ” Graptolites), a second 
bud next appears on the opposite side of the “ sicula ” to the first 
one, and a little in advance of it. In the further development of the 
polypary, the sicula appears to remain stationary, usually persisting 



Fig. 92.— A, Early stages in the development of Graptolites : a, The earliest stage of the 
“ sieiila,” in wliieh no virgula is tleveloped ; /», Later stage, with a virgula ; r, Still later stage, 
wiili a single jirimordial hydroiheca; tf, Stage with two hydroihecfc. n, Kase cX Monograpt ns 
grcgarius, enlarged ; c, Monograptus Clingani^ ^ oung specimen, of the natural si/e, showing a 
proximal and distal extension of the virgula ; n, Proximal ijortion of Didymograptus Murchisoni ; 
E, Proximal portion of Climacograptns normalis^ enlarged ; f, Proximal portion of Dimorpho- 
enlarged. ,v Sicula ; 7 ^ Virgula. All the specimens are Ordovician or Silurian. (Partly 
after Lapworth and Tullbcrg, and p;irtly original.) 


at the base of the organism as a dagger-shaped process, the broad 
end of which is directed proximally (fig. 92, B — f). In some cases 
the sicula becomes obsolete, or it may ultimately develop into a 
branch, or, rarely, into a vesicle (as in Diplograptus physophora). 

Taking a simple Graptolite, such as Monograptus priodon (fig. 93), 
as the type of the sub-class, the polypary will be seen to consist 
of three principal morphological elements — viz., the coenosarc, the 
hydrothecae, and the virgula. The last mentioned of these — often 
spoken of as the “ axis ” — is one of the most characteristic of the 
structures of the Graptolitic polypary, and has the form of a cylin- 
drical fibre or rod, probably hollow internally, which gives support 
to the flexible chitinous skeleton. It runs, in such types as Mono- 
graptus, along the dorsal side of the polypary, opposite to the hydro- 
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thecae (fig. 93, b), whereas in the double Graptolites it occupies a 
central of s2£:entral position, between the two rows of hydrothecae 
which form the biserial colony. In any case it lies in a ^oove in 
the periderm, and is really outside the coeno- 
sarc. Very commonly, the virgula projects 
P beyond one or both ends of the polypary as 

I a longer or shorter naked rod (fig. 92, c, and 

I fig- 94» a); the proximal extension being 

I li often spoken of as the “radicle,” though this 
1 name has also been used for the “ sicula.” 

If Running parallel with the virgula is the cceno- 

^ sarc — often spoken of as the “common 

^ canal”— which is enclosed in the tubular 

^ 1(3 periderm, and presents itself in compressed 

specimens as a flat space of variable width 
^ between the virgula and the bases of the 

^ ^ hydrothecje (fig. 94, r). Springing from the 

^ coenosarc, lastly, is a series of chitinous cups 

1 “ fiydrothecce,” which have often been 

I spoken of as the “cellules” or “denticles.” 

I ^ Each hydrotheca rests by its base ui)on 

1 li n ccenosarcal canal, is separated from 

A ^ ^ neighbours by a definite partition, and 

Fig. p,,.-Morphoio«- <.f «l>ens at its apex by an “aperture ” through 
Mimojrra^tus priotion. A, A/o’ which thc Contained polypite could protrude 
its tentacuJatc head. 'J’he hydrotheca: vary 
extremely in form and in the precise position 
-roSraWy'’eS|cd'r““ *^6 aix:rture in different types of (irapto- 
Front view of a fragment of the h’te.s, or in different spccics of the same 

.same, .showing the inouth.s of \ ii i* ri 

the hydrotheew — much en* genus (fig. 94),* and the lip of the apcrture 
iTfhe Wme.^7origS vaHously ornamented with spines. 

lastly, the hydrothecae are typically so dis- 
posed that they more or less extensively overlap one another (fig. 
94, B and c). 

While the above is the arrangement of parts in such a form as 


Monograptus priodofi^ there are many departures from this typical 
condition in other forms of the Graptolites. Thus, the general peri- 
derm, instead of forming a dense continuous membrane, may, as 
in Retiolites (fig. io6), be reduced to a mere network of chitinous 
threads. In the same genus, the virgula is double, the two halves 
being placed on opposite sides of the coenosarc, and being 
united with the peridermal network. Again, the hydrothecas, 
instead of more or less largely overlapping one another, may, as in 
Rastrites (fig. 98), spring quite separately and at greater or smaller 
intervals from the coenosarc. Lastly, it has not been certainly estab- 
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lished that the “ virgula ” is invariably developed in all types of the 
Graptolites, and the name of Rhabdophora^ proposed for the group 
by Professor Allman, is, therefore, not wholly appropriate. 

With regard to the reproductive process in the Graptolites there are 
strong grounds for supposing that the generative elements were 
developed in specially modified polypites, or “ gonophores,” after 
a manner analogous to that which occurs in the Hydroid Zoophytes 
generally. In some cases, these generative buds may have been 
destitute of a hard covering, and therefore incapable of preservation ; 



Fig. 94- -A, Monograptns colonus, enlarged ; 11, A fragment of Mtmograptus priodon; C, Moti- 
ojpraptus co/onus; d, M otifl^ra/>t tts Clingani; k, Monograptus spinigirus ; f, Monograpius 
attenuatns; g, Monograpius Hisingeri^ all greatly enlarged, j, Sicula ; 7>, Virgula; f, Ctcn- 
osarc ; //, Hydrotheca ; ///, Aperture of hydrotheca ; sp, Apertural spine. (After l^pworth.) 


but in other cases there is evidence of the existence of chitinous 
receptacles, of larger size than the hydrothecje, and of different form, 
which may be compared with the “ gonangia ” or “ ovarian capsules ” 
of the recent Sertularians, and may be supposed to have lodged the 
reproductive zooids. Thus, occasional specimens of certain of the 
diprionidian Graptolites have been found to carry on their sides 
singular horny sac«like structures, which can hardly be regarded as 
anything else than as of the nature of “ gonangia.” Moreover, it is 
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very usual, as pointed out by the writer, to find in association with 
(iraptolites peculiar, l)ell-shaped or conical, chitinous capsules, which 
may be spoken of by the general name of Dawsonia (fig. 95). These 
capsules present different appearances in accordance with the direc- 
tion in which they have been compressed, and they vary in shape 
and size. Each is furnished with a little spine or mucro at its sum- 
mit, and also with a marginal chitinous thread or fibre. These 
singular bodies have not hitherto been certainly detected in direct 
connection with the polypary of any Graptolite. They may, however. 



95‘ — Various forms of bell*shaped chitinous capsules {Danvsoniti) found associated with 
Graptolites, and supposed to be of the nature of “ gonangia.” (Original.) 


be regarded, with great probability, as being of the nature of “ gon- 
angia,’’ though they probably differed from the structures so called 
in the recent Sertularians in becoming detached from the parent 
colony. 

Two leading types of structure may be distinguished amongst the 
Graptolites, and these may be respectively termed the “ monoprioni- 
dian” and “ diprionidian ” type. The monoprionidian (kaptolites 
{Monoprionida;) are distinguished by the fact that, whether the 
colony be simple or branched, the hydrothecae are arranged in a 
single series, and the coenosarc is thus single and not double. In 
the typical Monoprmiidce the hydrothecae are uniserial over the 
entire polypary (as in Mono^aptus or Didymograptus). A transition 
is, however, effected between the monoprionidian and diprionidian 
groups of Graptolites by such intermediate types as Dimorpho- 
graptus (fig. 92, f) in which the proximal portion is monoprioni- 
dian and the distal portion diprionidian, or Dicranograptus (fig. 
103, a) in which the opposite state of things obtains. On the other 
hand, in the proper Diprionidce the polypary is duplicate, and con- 
sists of two separate rows of hydrothecae, which may spring from an 
undivided common coenosarc, but which, more usually, arise from 
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two separate coenosarcal tubes which are closely apposed to one 
another, back to back, along their entire length. 

Before briefly considering some of the leading types of these 
two great groups, attention may be directed 
for a moment to the singular genus Cory- 
noides (fig. 96), which differs in important 
respects from all the ordinary Graptolites. 

In this curious form the organism consists 
of a cylindrical chitinous tube, tapering to- 
wards the base, where it is furnished with 
two small spines, and expanding above into 
a species of toothed cup. The polypary 
does not show any signs of having been 
attached to any foreign body, and the sug- Yx^. ^e.—Corynoidcs caU- 
gestion has been thrown out by Lapworth, enlarged. (Ongi- 

that the type may be regarded as a 

Graptolite which never proceeded beyond the stage of a “sicula."’ 

The type of the Monoprionidian (Jraptolites is the genus Mono- 
p^aptus itself (figs. 93 and 94), which is also the central genus of the 
family of the Monograptidce, In this genus the polypary is simple and 
linear, possessing but a single row of hydrothecae on one side, and 
commencing by an attenuated, often curved base. The polypary is 
straight, curved, or helicoid in different forms ; and great variations 
exist in the shape of the hydrothecse in different species (fig. 94), 
these structures usually, but not always, overlapping to a greater or 
less extent. The sicula ’’ 
is attached along the dor- 
sal margin of the proximal 
end of the polypary (fig. 

92, b). All the species of 
Monograptus are confined 
to the Silurian rocks proper 
(the Upper Silurian of Mur- 
chison), ranging from the 
base to the summit of the 
system. In the allied genus 
Cyrtograptus (fig. 97) the 
polypary is also unilateral, 
in so far as the hydrothecse 
are produced from the 
sicula in one direction only, " 
but the polypary is now 

branched. This genus is also confined to the Silurian rocks proper. 
Again, in the genus Rastrites (fig. 98) the polypary resembles that of 
Monograptus in form, but the hydrothecse are more or less linear. 
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and are isolated from one another, instead of overlapping. The 
species of this genus are, like those of the preceding genera, re- 

stricted to the Silurian rocks proper. , , , t 4-u 

The family Lepto^apidce has been founded by Upworth for 
a number of bilaterally-symmetrical branched (Iraptohtes, which 
agree with one another in having the hydrothec* attached along 



Fig. y8.— A, Kasiriii's ^cre^rlnns; it, Rasttih's capil^ 
laris; c, Rast rites Linnai; )), Fragment of Rtistriies 
peregrinus^ greatly enlarged. All the ligure.s arc niagni* 
fied. Silurian. (Original.) 



the whole of one face to the ccenosarc, and not overlapping. 'I’he 
form of the polypary varies much in this family, consisting of two 
long primary branches in Leptograptus itself, but being rendered 
complex in Fleurograptus by the development of secondary branches 
from each of the long primary stems, these in turn sometimes giving 
off tertiary branches. In the beautiful genus Cainograptus (fig. 99), 
again, the two primary stems originate from the centre of a tri- 
angular sicula, and form an S- 
shaped frond, the convex sides 
of which give off simple branches. 
All the above genera are found 
in the Ordovician rocks, but do 
"ot cxteud upwurds into the 

Ordovician (Skiddaw Slates). Silurian proper. 

"J'he great family of the Die ho- 
graptidee comprises a large number of branched Graptolites, all the 
forms of which are found in the Upper Cambrian and Ordovician 
deposits. The simplest type of this family is the genus Didymo- 
graptus (figs. 92, D, and 100), in which the polypary consists of two 
simple branches springing from a small pointed “sicula.” The 
angle included between the polypiferous sides of the tw^o branches 
(“angle of divergence”) is always less than 180°, the opposite 
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angle (“ sicular angle”) being necessarily over i8o^ The species 
of Didymograptus are confined to the Ordovician rocks. Closely 
allied to the preceding is the genus Tetragraptus (fig. loi) in 
which the polypary consists of four simple branches springing 
from a central, non-polypiferous connecting-process or “funicle,” 
which bifurcates at each end. The 
base is sometimes provided with 
a peculiar corneous disc, similar 
to that which characterises various 
species of Dichograptus. The 
species of Tetragraptus are nil 
Ordovician (Arenig). In the genus 
Dichograptus (fig. 102), again, the 
polypary consists of eight simple 
branches, which arise from the 
same number of divisions of a 
non-polypiferous basal process or 
“ funicle.” In many cases, the di- 
visions of the ‘‘funicle” are envel- 
oped in a species of horny “ disc ” Fig. lOT.— Tetragraptus quadribrachi~ 

or plate (fig. 102), which is be- 
lieved to have been composed of 

two laminae. The functions of this disc are doubtful, but it has 
been compared with the “float” of the Portuguese-Man-of-war 
{Physalid) or of Velella among the recent Oceanic Hydrozoa, The 
species of Dichograptus are confined to the lower portion of the 
Ordovician series (Arenig); but allied genera, in which the polypary 
is irregularly branched, are found in the Upper Cambrian deposits, 
and are represented in the Ordovician rocks. 

The only remaining family of the Monoprionidian Crraptolites is 
that of the Dicranograptidtv, comprising the two genera Dicrano- 
graptus and Dicel/ograptus, in both of which the polypary is com- 
posed of two branches, and the terminations of the hydrothecje are 
isolated and characteristically incurved, so as to bring the cell- 
apertures within the line of margin of the branch (fig. 103). In 
the genus Dicellograptus (fig. 103, b) the two branches of the poly- 
pary are wholly free, and diverge from a basal “sicula,” in such 
a manner as to resemble the genus Didymograptus, The angle 
included between the polypiferous sides of the branches (“angle of 
divergence”) is, however, greater than 180°, while the op)posite 
angle (“ sicular angle ”) is necessarily less than 1 80°. In the cu- 
rious genus Dicranograptus (fig. 103, a) we have a transition be- 
tw^een the Monoprionidian and Diprionidian groups of Graptolites, 
the two branches composing the polypary being adherent by their 
dorsal surfaces for a longer or shorter distance, and then diverging 
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freely. The species of both these genera are confined to the 
Ordovician rocks. 

Coming next to the group of the Diprionidian Graptolites, the 
typical family is that of the Diplograptidce^ of which the type-genus 
is Diplograptus itself. In this genus the polypary (fig. 104) con- 
sists — as it does in most of the genera of the family — of two sim- 
ple monoprionidian l)ranches, 
which are closely united to 
one another along their flatten- 
ed dorsal surfaces, but are en- 
closed in independent perider- 
mal sheaths, and are therefore 
really separate. The virgulre 
of the two branches coalesce, 
and form a single rod-like 
axis, which is embedded in a 
groove between the ccjenosar- 
cal sheaths, and commonly 
projects distally as a naked 
fibre, vrhile it appears proxi- 
mally as a shorter or longer 
“radicle” (figs. 104 and 105). 
In some of the Dipiograpfidce, 
however, according to Lap- 
worth, there is only a single 
ccenosarcal canal from which 
the two rows of hydrothecoe 



Fjg. 102. Dichograp^s octohrachlaUts, showing the central disc. (After Hall.) 

Ordovician (Skiddaw and Quebec groups). * 

spring. The hydrothecae themselves overlap each other to a greater 
OT less extent, the distal portion of each being free. The species of 
Diphgraftus zxt found in both the Ordovician and Silurian rocks. 

^ (fig. 105), the structure is 

much the same as in Diplograptus, but the hydrothecae are vertically 
di^osed, in such a manner that their mouths appear to be sunk 
below the general surface of the polypary. The%pearances pre- 
sent by the polypary m this genus vary extremely, according to 
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the manner in which the organism has been compressed, or the 
particular view of the cell-apertures which may be afforded by a 
given specimen (fig. 105, c, d, e). The species of the genus are 
all Ordovician and Silurian. Of the remaining genera of the 
Diplograptidm the only one which needs special notice is the 
remarkable Dimorphograptus (fig. 92, f), in which the proximal 
portion of the polypary is monoprionidian, while the distal portion 
is diprionidian. The polypary in its basal part thus resembles a 
Monograptus, which genus it also approaches in the possession of 



Fig. 103.— A, ^ Proximaj portion oi the polypary ot Dicranograptus Nicholsont, enlarged five 
times ; b. Proximal portion of the polypary of Dicellograptus complanatm^ enlarged. Ordo* 
vician. (After Hopkinson and I^pworth.) 

an adherent “sicula”; while in its upper portion it has the char- 
acters of an ordinary Diplograptus. The known species of Dimor- 
i)hograptus are all Silurian. 

Of the remaining families of the Diprionidian Graptolites, the 
Lasiograptidce are not thoroughly understood, but their distinguish- 
ing feature is found in the fact that the biserial polypary is provided 
with peculiar chitinous spines, arising from the hydrothecae, which 
subdivide and inosculate with one another so as to surround the 
colony with a kind of netted fringe of fine fibres. The type-genus, 
Lasiograptus^ is Ordovician. The family of the Retiolitidce is also 
a peculiar one, the characteristic feature being that the periderm is 
very much attenuated, and is supported upon a remarkable network 
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of chitinous fibres, thus producing a minutely latticed appearance 
of the surface (fig. 106). According to Lapworth, the two virgulae 
of the hiserial polypary are separated, and are attached to opposite 
sides of the peridermal network. The type-genus is Eetiolites itself, 
the species of which are Ordovician and Silurian, lastly, the family 
of the includes the single genus Phyllograptus, all 

the species of which are confined to the lower portion of the 
Ordovician system. In this genus (fig. 107) the polypary is leaf- 



Fig. 104. — A, Diplogra/ttus foliii' 
ecus, slightly enlarged ; n, A Diplo^ 
^raptus showing two long lateral 
"spines, in addition to a central 
“radicle”; c, liase of a Diplo- 
graptus, enlarged. Ordovician. 
(Original.) 



same ; c, u, and e, I )iflrerent views of the polypary of 
the same, showing the appearances produced hy differ- 
ences in the direction of compression, r. Radicle ; 
V, Virgula ; /, Septum between the two halves of the 
polypary; h. Hydrotheca; »//, Aperture. All the fig- 
ures are enlarged. Silurian. (Original.) 


like, and consists of four rows of hydrothecae placed back to back, 
in such a manner as to resemble two Diplograpti intersecting one 
another at right angles. In consequence of this peculiar structure 
of the polypary, the Phyllograpti are sometimes spoken of as the 
“ tetraprionidian ” Graptolites. 

The Graptolites have been considered with some detail on account 
of their great importance in determining the chronological succession 
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of the Ordovician and Silurian deposits, as has been amply demon- 
strated by the researches of Lapworth, Linnarsson, and others. 
Regarded as a whole, the Graptolites, as previously stated, are 
restricted to the Upper Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian rocks, 
but particular types have been shown to be characteristic of particu- 
lar horizons in these rock-.systems. This is not the place to give an 
account of the general succession of the Graptolitoidea in time, or to 
indicate the precise stratigraphical value of particular forms of the 
group, but some general results may be briefly alluded to. The 
great family of the Mono^irraptid(e is w^holly confined to the Silurian 
rocks proper (Upper Silurian of Murchison), the genus Mono^raptus 



Fig. io6. — Different views of portions 
of Kctiolitcs 7>enosHS, enlarged nine 
times, showing the netted periderm and 
the virgula. (After Hall.) 


Fig. 107. — ( Iroup of individuals of Phyllo' 
graptus typus, from the Quebec group of 
Canada (after Hall). One of the four rows 
of cells is hidden on the under surface. 


itself extending from the base of this system to its summit. On the 
other hand, the families of the Diplo^aptida and Retiolitidce range 
from the ba.se of the Ordovician rocks to the middle of the Silurian. 
The families of the Leptograptidte^ Dicnifwgraptt'dir^ Lasiograptidic^ 
and Phyllograptidic are re.stricted to the Ordovician rocks, and the 
species of Phylloyyaptus^ the sole representative of the last of these 
families, is only found in the basal beds (Arenig and IJanvirn beds) 
of the Ordovician. Lastly, the great family of the Dicho^aptida 
commences in the Upper Cambrian period, culminates in the lower 
Ordovician, and dies out altogether before the commencement of the 
Silurian. The horizon of the Arenig rocks (Skiddaw and Quebec 
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groups) is especially characterised by the presence of such genera as 
Dichograpius and Tetragraptus, species of these genera being found 
in rocks of this age in localities as remote as Canada, Britain, and 
Australia. 

Finally, as regards the zoological affinities of the Czraptolites, 
palaeontologists are now agreed in regarding these singular organ- 
isms as an ancient and aberrant type of the Hydrozoa, In many 
respects the Graptolites present a resemblance to the recent Sertu- 
hrians, this resemblance being shown not only in the fact that the 
hydrothecas have a general likeness in form and arrangement in the 
two groups, but also in the possession by certain of the former of 
chitinoiis reproductive capsules, which admit of comparison with 
the “gonangia” of the latter. On the other hand, the polypary of 
the Sertularians is always fixed, the hydrothecae are never in contact, 
and the colony is not specially strengthened by a horny fibre. In 
contradistinction, the (iraptolites were free organisms, originating in 
a basal '' sicula,’' the hydrothecae are usually (but not always) more 
or less largely in contact, and the polypary is strengthened by the 
peculiar chitinous rod which has been previously spoken of as the 
virgula.’’ In the singular recent genus Rhabdopleura^ one of the 
marine Polyzoa^ the polyzoary is strengthened by a peculiar hollow 
chitinous axial tube, which has been compared by Professor All- 
man with the “ virgula ” of the Cxraptolites. There are, also, points 
of resemblance between the Graptolites and those Polyzoa (such as 
Vesicularia) in which the cells of the colony communicate by means 
of a common tube. None of the Polyzoa^ which possess a chitinous 
external skeleton, are, however, free and unattached, and the general 
balance of evidence is unquestionably in favour of a reference of the 
Graptolitoidea to the class of the Hydrozoa, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

H YD R O ZO A — Continued, 
HYDROCORALLINES AND STROMATOPOROIDS. 

Sub-class HYDROCORALLiNiE. 

The name of Hydrocorallince has been proposed by Professor 
Moseley for two groups of marine Hydrozoa which produce a reg- 
ular skeleton of carbonate of lime, and which, on the strength of 
the skeleton alone, were formerly referred to the true Corals {Ac- 
tinozoa). The two groups in question are the MiUeporidce and 
Sfy/asferida, the former being represented by the well-known Mille- 
pora^ which contributes largely to the formation of coral-reefs in 
various regions. The “ ccenosteum ” or calcareous skeleton of 
Milkpora (fig. io8) is usually in the form of a foliaceous or 
laminar expansion, or is simply branched, and though minutely 
spongy, is of considerable density. The main mass of the skeleton 
is essentially composed of a complex network of anastomosing cal- 
careous fibres, so disposed as to give rise to a correspondingly com- 
plex network of anastomosing and tortuous canals (fig. 109, ^ c). In 
the living condition, this canal-system is filled with anastomosing 
stolons of the coenosarc, by which the different zooids of the colony 
are placed in organic connection. The general spongy skeleton, 
constituted as above described, is traversed at inter\’als by the 
vertical tubes in which the zooids were contained. These tubes 
are in two series, differing slightly in size, and they open on the sur- 
face by apertures correspondingly different in dimensions, of which 
the larger ones are called the “ gastropores ” and the smaller the 
“ dactylopores ” (fig. 108, and ^). The gastropores and dactylo- 
pores may be irregularly distributed, or the dactylopores may be 
arranged in more or less definite systems round the gastropores. 
These two sets of tubes, as shown by Moseley, lodge respectively 
larger and smaller zooids, which differ in structure and function. 
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The large zooids (“ gastrozooids ”) possess a mouth and digestive 
cavity, and have from four to six short tentacles. On the other 
hand, the smaller zooids (“ dactylozooids ”) have no mouth, and 
possess short clavate tentacles on their sides : they are long and 
slender, and perform the function of prehension for the colony. 
Whatever may be the structure of the contained zooids, the zooi- 
dal tubes are intersected internally by distinct transverse calcareous 
partitions or “tabulae” (fig. io8, c, and fig. 109, b) ; but there are 
no traces of radiating vertical partitions or “ septa.” The entire 
coenosteum shows a more or less evident composition out of thin 



Kig. 108.— A, Portion of the ccenosteum of MilUpora alckorfiis, of the natural size ; n Part 
of the surface of the s.ame enlarged, showing the mouths of the “gastropores ” {g) and “dactv- 
lopores ” (//). and the intermediate cocnosteal tissue ; c, Vertical section enlarged, showintr the 
tabulate zouidal tubes. (Original.) ** 


concentric laminae, only a thin surface-layer being at any given 
moment actually alive. The reproductive process in Millepora is 
imperfectly known, but Mr Quelch has shown that in one species 
of the genus the reproductive zooids are developed within special 
globular cavities or “ampullae,” which are contained within the 
general spongy skeleton, and are covered by a thin porous layer. 

The structure of Millepora has been dwelt upon at some length, 
as throwing considerable light upon the relationships of the extinct 
Stromatoporoids, but the genus itself is of little palaeontological im- 
portance. The earliest known forms of the genus appear in the 
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Eocene rocks ; and in the same formation appears the allied genus 
Axopora^ which differs from Millepora chiefly in the fact that the 
tabulate zooidal tubes are traversed by a large fasciculate colum- 
ella ” or central rod. The Cretaceous genus Porosphcera has been 
regarded as related to Millepora^ but it appears to be truly referable 
to the Sponges. 

The second group of the Hydrocorallines is that of the Stylaster- 
idee, comprising a number of recent genera {Stylaster, Allopora^ 
Crypto helia, Sporadopora^ tS:c.), all of which are inhabitants of the 
sea, and range from the neighbourhood of the coast-line to great 
depths. The ccenosteum of the Stylasterids is calcareous, more or 



Fig. 109. — Thin .sections of MillcPora^ sp., enlarged about thirty-five times, a, Tangential 
section, b, Vertical section. ^ Gastropores ; d </, Dactylopores ; c c, Cumosarcal caiial.s. 
(Original.) 


less branched, forming a dendroid colony or flabellate expansion, 
and exhibiting upon the surface, or on its sides, small rounded aper- 
tures which usually have the appearance of being intersected margin • 
ally by radiating partitions or septa, and thus simulate the “ calices ” 
of an ordinary Madreporarian Coral (fig. no). In other cases, the 
surface shows a series of large apertures, with more numerous and 
irregularly arranged smaller openings, the latter not being radially 
arranged round the former. Thin sections of the ccenosteum (fig. 
Ill) show that the general skeleton is composed of a dense, sub- 
crystalline calcareous tissue, which is traversed in all directions by a 
system of branched and anastomosing canals, which in the living 
VOL. I. 
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condition are occupied by prolongations of the ccenosarc, and which 
place the different zooids of the colony in direct connection. The 
zodids are of two kinds, differing in size, structure, and function. 
The larger zodids (“gastrozooids are provided with a mouth and 
stomach-sac ; while the others (“ dactyl ozooids are elongated and 
destitute of a mouth, thus coming to represent tentacles in form. 
The gastrozooids occupy, as in J\/filleporci^ the large tubes of the 
skeleton, and the dactylozooids are lodged in the small tubes. 
Hence, when the dactylozooids are arranged in definite “cyclo- 
systems ” round the gastrozooids, then each of the large apertures in 
the skeleton comes to be surrounded by a circle of smaller elongated 
pores, which are only separated laterally by thin partitions, and which 



Fig. no.— A, Portion of the skeleton of Stylaster sangitimusy of the natural size; n. Small 
portion of a branch of the same, enlarged, showing the calices and ampulla;. Living, in the 
Australian seas. (After Milne-£dwards and Haime.) 


thus give rise to the appearance of a central “ calice ” surrounded by 
radiated “septa” (fig. iii, c). In certain forms of the Stylasterids, 
as in A/lopora, the tubes lodging the gastrozooids are occupied in- 
feriorly by a reticulate calcareous style or “columella” (a similar 
structure occasionally existing in the dactyl opores) ; and transverse 
calcareous partitions or “tabulae” are sometimes present, though 
usually in small numbers, lastly, reproduction in the Stylasterids 
is effected by means of reproductive zodids developed within special 
sac-like cavities or “ ampullae,” which at certain periods communicate 
with the exterior by means of minute pores. 

As regards their distribution in time^ a few species of Stylasterids 
have been recognised in the Tertiary deposits, the recent genera 
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Distichopora and Allopora being both represented by Tertiary forms. 
There are also certain Cretaceous fossils, at present imperfectly 
known, which, according to Moseley, are probably referable to this 
group, l^'he most ancient allies of the Stylasterids, however, would 
appear, from the researches of the present writer, to be the singular 
1 riassic fossils for which Professor P. M. Duncan founded the genera 



Fig. 1 11.— A, Vertical section ot the coenasteum of Allopora^ sp., showing the reticulate coeno- 
sarcal tissue and its canals, greatly enlarged. The section traverses a gastropore, which is seen 
to be occupied below by a reticulate ** columella" (f). D, Horizontal section of the same, greatly 
enl.'irged, intersecting one of the systems of zoOidal tul>es : r, Columella of the gastropore cut 
across ; rf, One of the dactylopiores cut across, c, l*ortion of the surface, enlarged, showing a gas- 
tropore (^) surrounded by its circle of dactylopores (f/)- (Original.) 


Syringosphcera and Stoliczkaria} The fossils included in these 
genera are known as “ Karakoram stones,” and are found in strata 
of supposed Triassic age in the Karakoram Mountains, in Kashmir. 
They are spheroidal or spherical bodies (fig. 112) which vary from 
an inch or less up to two inches or more in diameter, and which, in 
unworn specimens, exhibit a warty, verrucose, or granular surface. 
The surface also generally exhibits rounded pits or pores, which may 
be uniformly distributed, or which are specially developed along 
the equatorial diameter of the fossil. There are no traces of any 
mark of attachment, and the organism must have been free. The 

^ In 1865 Profes.sor Reuss published descriptions and figures of some fossils 
from the Alpine Trias, for which he proposed the generic name of Heterastridium 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wien Akad. Bd 51, p. 385, Pis. I. -IV., 1865). It is clear 
from these that Heterastridium is very closely allied to Stoliczkaria^ if not abso- 
lutely identical with it. In case of the identity of these two genera being estab- 
lished, the name of Stoliczkaria will have to be abandoned in favour of that of 
Heterastridium^ the latter having been published first. 
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skeleton is calcareous, and its general substance is composed of a 
characleristic, cancellated or tubulated ccenosarcal tissue, closely 

resembling the ccenosarcal 
tissue of Parkcruu The tu- 
buli of the general ccenosteal 
tissue have a radial direction 
from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, as in Parkeria^ 
but there is no marked ar- 
rangement into concentric 
layers. As seen in cross-sec- 
tions (fig. 113, a) this tubu- 
lated tissue exhibits a char- 
acteristic netted appearance. 
The general cancellated tissue 
of the skeleton is traversed by 
numerous comparatively large 
radiating tubes (fig. 113, /), which open on the surface by the 
rounded apertures above spoken of, and which may be regarded as 
zooidal tubes. These tubes, in some cases at any rate, are of differ- 



Flg. 112. — A specimen of Sioljcsharia p^annlata^ 
of the natural size, from the Triassic rocics of Kash- 
mir. The surface of the specimen is much worn, 
but shows the apertures of the zooidal tubes. 
(Original.) 
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Fig. 113.— Minute structure oi Stoliezkaria. A, Section of the skeleton taken tangentially to 
the surface, enlarged twentjj-five times, showing the general cancellated ccenosarcal tissue (c) and 
the transversely-divided zooidal tubes (/) with their reticulate columellas (co); «, Vertical section, 
similarly enlarged, the letters as before. (Original.) 


ent sizes, and correspond with the “ gastropores ” and “dactylo- 
pores” of the Stylasterids, and each is provided with a reticulate 
central style or “columella” (fig. 1 13, <:<?). In cross-sections the 
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tubes often show the appearance of short inward projections, which 
have the aspect of the radiating “ septa ” of a coral, but which are 
doubtless of a wholly different nature. 

The general structure of the skeleton in Stoliczkaria, and appar- 
ently in Syringosphcera also, is thus in many respects similar to that 
of the recent genera Allopora (fig. 1 1 1) and Sporadopora among the 
StyJasterids. These singular organisms may therefore be regarded 
as being referable to the Hydrocorallines, and as being related to the 
Stylasteridce. From these, however, they differ in their free habit, 
and in the peculiar radial tubulation of the coenosarcal tissue ; and 
they may thus be properly considered as constituting a special family, 
to which the name of Syringosphcerida, proposed by Professor 
Duncan, may be given. The resemblance betw’een Stoliczkaria and 
Syringosphcera on the one hand and Parkeria on the other hand, 
though superficially close, is not dependent on real identity of struc- 
ture. They agree in the general nature of the coenosarcal tissue ; but 
the skeleton in Parkeria is composed of concentric layers, separated 
by tiers of chamberlets or by “ interlaminar spaces,” and is traversed 
l)y numerous radial pillars, while the zooidal tubes are irregular and 
are devoid of a columellar style. 

SUB-CI.ASS STROMATOPOROIDEA. 

The Stromatoporoids constitute a large group of extinct Hydrozoa, 
which, so far as certainly known, are confined to the Ordovician, 
Silurian, and Devonian rocks. The coenosteum in the forms in- 
cluded in this group is calcareous and often of large size; and 
some of the limestones of the Silurian and Devonian period are 
very largely made up of the skeletons of these organisms. The form 
of the skeleton and the mode of growth are extremely variable, but 
the most typical condition of the coenosteum is that of a spheroidal 
or irregular mass, or of a flattened expansion, attached basally to 
some foreign body, and exhibiting a more or less conspicuous com- 
position out of concentric calcareous laminae (fig. 114). In some 
cases the skeleton is branched and dendroid, and in others it forms a 
thin crust growing upon foreign bodies. In this latter case, as well 
as in some massive types, the organism is attached by the whole of 
its under surface ; but more usually the attachment is by a peduncle, 
and the greater portion of the basal surface is covered by a thin, 
concentrically wrinkled, calcareous membrane or “ epitheca.” 

As regards the general structure of the skeleton of the Stromato- 
poroids, the most obvious feature is that it is composed of numer- 
ous concentric layers or “ laminae,” which are separated by narrow 
intervals or “ interlaminar spaces.” In reality, however, the actu- 
ally fundamental element in the skeleton is not found in these con- 
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spicuous concentric laminae but in a series of vertical calcareous 
rods (“radial pillars”), which are directed at right angles to the 
laminae. The “laminae,” in fact, are not continuous calcareous 
layers, but are in most cases really formed by numerous irregular 
calcareous rods or processes which are given out by the “ pillars ” at 
definite levels, and which join with one another and with the pillars 
to form a reticulated or porous membrane. Hence, in a typical 
Stromatoporoid, the last-formed concentric lamina, which consti- 
tutes the outer surface of the organism, exhibits numerous minute 
pores, which open internally into the uppermost “interlaminar 



Fig. 114.— A specimen of a Stromatoporoid, of the natural size, showing the concentrically 
laminated skeleton. The under surface is concave and was probably attached to a foreign body. 
From the Trenton Limestone of Canada. (After Billings.) 


space,” and which probably served to give exit to the zooids of the 
colony. The outer layer also commonly shows numerous small 
granules or tubercles, which are really the free upper ends of the 
vertical or radial pillars. These last-named structures are small cal- 
careous columns, which have a general radial direction, and which 
cross the interlaminar spaces vertically and thus connect successive 
concentric laminae with one another. In some cases (as in the 
genus Clathrodictyon) the pillars are merely short perpendicular 
processes which run from the upper surface of one lamina to the 
under surface of the next. In other cases (as in the genus Actin- 
osfroma, fig. 1 1 5, b and c) the pillars run continuously through a con- 
siderable number of laminae. In many cases, it can also be shown 
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that the radial pillars contain in their interior a minute axial canal 
(as in Labechia, fig. 116, a), but there is no ground for supposing 
that this opened upon the surface by any aperture. 

The zooids which composed the colony of the Stromatoporoids 
were sometimes merely lodged in the pores which pierce the reticu- 
lated concentric laminae, and there are no definite “ zooidal tubes ” 
(fig. IIS, a). In other cases, such tubes are present ; though their re- 
cognition is not always easy, and they are often very irregular. 
When well developed, the zooidal tubes are usually intersected by 



Fig. 115.— A, Tangential section of Actbiostroma iutertcxtum^ showing the transverse^’-di- 
vided radial pillars and the reticulated structure of the concentric lamina;, n, Vertical section of 
the same, showing the radial pillars and the formation of the concentric laminae out of processes 
which are given out hori2ontally by these. Enlarged twelve times, c and d, Parts of the same 
sections enlarged further. From the Silurian rocKS. (Original.) 


a number of transverse calcareous partitions or “ tabulae ” (fig. 1 1 9, 
B and d). In no case are the zooidal tubes provided with radi- 
ating vertical partitions comparable with the “ septa ” of corals. It 
would seem certain that in all the Stromatoporoids the part of the 
colony which would be at any given moment actually alive, must 
have been restricted to a thin external layer. 

Among the more noticeable features presented by the Stromato- 
poroids are the so-called “ astrorhizae ” of many types. These are 
stellate, often much branched, gutters or grooves which are found on 
the external surface of the last-formed lamina, each stellate system 
being placed at a little distance from its fellows. As each lamina 
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of the colony has at one time formed the external surface, the ex- 
terior of each exhibits astrorhizae, as a rule, when the specimen is 
broken open. Very commonly, also, the astrorhizae are placed in 
successive groups one above the other, those of each vertical system 
being united by a wall-less axial tube, which usually opens on the 
outer surface by an aperture, which is often placed at the summit of 
a conical or rounded prominence. The astrorhizal canals of the 



Stromatoporoids may 
be compared with the 
peculiar grooves seen 
on the external surface 
of the crusts of the 
recent Hydractmia, or 
with the branching 
and inosculating ccen- 
osarcal canals of Mil- 
lepora^ and, like the 
latter, they probably 
transmitted stolons of 
the coenosarc. 


The Stromatopo- 
roids may be divided 
into two great groups, 
the forms of one of 
these having a resem- 
blance to Hydractinia 
in the structure of the 
skeleton, while those 
of the other possess 
a coenosteum con- 
structed more nearly 
after the type of that 
of Millepora, In the 
first of these primary 

Fig. xi6.— A, Tangential section of the cccnosteum of La~ SCCtionS the skelCtOll 
bechia conferta^ from the Wenlock Limestone (Silurian), /«„ 
enlarged twelve times. The section shows the transversely 
divided radial pillars (/), with their axial canals, and their con- fior t t e nnd 
necting processes {c). n, Vertical section of the same, simi- . 

larly enlarged, the letters as before. (Original.) fig. I 1 6 ) IS COmpOSCd 

of “ radial pillars ” 

and “ concentric laminae,” which remain definitely recognisable and 
do not become fused with one another into a continuous reticulation. 
The type of this section is the genus Aclinoslroma, in which the 
coenosteum is massive or laminar, often of large size, and the 
radial pillars are long and are continued without a break through 
numerous successive laminae (fig. 1 1 5, ij). The concentric laminae 
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are formed by radiating processes given out in whorls at definite 
levels from the radial pillars, and uniting with one another in such 
a way as to give rise to an angular meshwork. Hence, horizontal 
sections of the species of this genus (fig. 115, a and c) exhibit 
a structure not at all unlike that of a Hexactinellid Sponge, the 
cut ends of the radial pillars constituting so many centres from 
which the horizontal processes forming the laminse are given out 
in a stellate manner. The earliest types of Actinostroma appear 
in the Silurian rocks, but the genus is characteristically Devonian. 
In the nearly allied genus Clathrodictyon, the radial pillars are com- 
paratively ill developed, and do not pass from one interlaminar space 
to another. The species of this genus, though not absolutely unrep- 
resented in the Devonian, are characteristic of the Silurian period. 

The singular genus Lahechia is the type of another group of 
Stromatoporoids. The coenosteum in this genus (fig. 117) is usually 
laminar, attached by a peduncle, and 
having the under surface covered with 
a wrinkled calcareous membrane or 
“epitheca.” The upper surface shows 
no traces of pores or zooidal apertures, 
but is covered with numerous blunt 
tubercles. Vertical sections (fig. 1 16, b) 
show that these tubercles are the free 
upper ends of stout radial pillars, which 
are connected with one another by 
arched calcareous plates. 

Horizontal sections (fig. 1 1 6 , a) show 
the cut ends of the radial pillars, united by the calcareous plates 
above spoken of. The pillars are hollow, with a minute axial 

canal, but they do not seem to be naturally perforated at their 
summits. In the absence of definite zodidal pores, it must be 
supposed that the surface was covered with the coenosarc, from 
which the polypites were budded off. The genus Lahechia ranges 
from the Ordovician to the Devonian, and the allied Rosenella is 
found in the Ordovician and Silurian rocks. 

In this connection a few words may be here said with regard to 
the extraordinary and problematical fossils from the Ordovician rocks 
of North America for which Mr Billings founded the genus Beatricea. 
The fossils in question have the form of cylindrical or angular stems 
(fig. 1 1 8), which are nearly straight, are unbranched, and may attain 
a length of several feet. The outer surface sometimes shows small 
rounded tubercles, or may exhibit minute circular apertures, the 
nature of which is quite uncertain. Transparent transverse and 
vertical sections (fig. 118, b and c) show that the fossil is prin- 
cipally made up of a thick outer sheath of lenticular calcareous cells 



Fig. 1 17. —A small specimen of 
Lahechia conferta^ from the Silurian 
rocks of Gotland, of the natural size, 
showing the epithecate under side 
and the tuberculate upper surface. 
(Original.) 
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or vesicles, which are arranged in concentric layers round a large 
axial tube running the whole length of the organism. This axial 
tube is intersected by strongly curved calcareous partitions or 
“ tabulae ” ; and the vesicular tissue which surrounds it is sometimes 
found to be traversed by columns w^hich radiate outwards to the cir- 
cumference, and which may be compared with the “ radial pillars ” 
of Labechia, Upon the whole, with our present knowledge, it would 



Fig. 118.— A, A fragment or Jkatricea undulata^ slightly less than the natural size, from the 
C^dovician rocks (Cincinnati Group) of North America, b. Cross-section, and c, Vertical section 
of Beatricea mdulosat from the same formation, slightly enlarged. The sections show the 
peripheral vesicular tissue and the central tabulate tube. (Original.) 

seem best to regard Beatricea as a very abnormal type of the Stro- 
matoporoids, vrith relationships \,o Labechia Idiostroma ; but the 
position of this anomalous genus must be regarded as more or less 
doubtful. 

The remaining forms of the Stromatoporoids present certain strong 
resemblances in their structure to the existing genus Millepora, and 
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differ from the types previously considered in the fact that the radial 
pillars and concentric laminae are so combined with one another as 
to lose their distinctness as separate elements, and to become fused 
with one another so as to form a continuously reticulated skeleton. 
Moreover, the skeletal tissue has a peculiar microscopic structure, 
being minutely porous or tubulated (fig. 1 1 9, a and b). Definite 
zooidal tubes are also present, and these are crossed by more or less 






tig. 119.— A, langential section of Strotuaiopora Beuthiit enlarged twelve times, showing the 
reticulate skeleton and the porous skeleton*fibre ; b, Vertical section of the same, similarly en- 
larged, showing the tabulate zooidal tubes ; c and d. Tangential and vertical sections of Strom- 
atopora bilcheiiensis^ similarly enlarged. Middle Devonian. (Original.) 

extensively developed transverse partitions or “tabulae” (fig. 119, 
B and d). The type of this group is the genus Stromatopora itself, 
in which the coenosteum is massive or laminar and is usually fur- 
nished with an epitheca. The skeleton is completely reticulate, the 
radial pillars and their connecting-processes being completely fused 
with one another, so as to give rise to a vermiculate tissue traversed 
by minute, irregular, tabulate zooidal tubes. Very commonly, the 
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massive skeleton is formed of a series of thick concentric strata 
(“latilaminae”), each of which is made up of subordinate concentric 
“ laminae.” The type of this genus is the Stromatopora concentrica 
of Goldfuss, a comparatively rare species in the Middle Devonian 
of Germany and Britain. Upon this species Goldfuss founded the 
genus Stromatopora^ but the name has been erroneously given to 
various Stromatoporoids of quite different affinities. Other species 
of Stromatopora are found in the Silurian and Devonian rocks ; and 
the allied genus Stromatoporella appears to be principally if not 
wholly Devonian. 

Lastly, there is a group of Stromatoporoids, represented by genera 
such as Idiostroma and Amphipora^ in which the skeletal tissue re- 
sembles that of Stromatopora in its reticulated character, but the 
ccenosteum is cylindrical and often branched, and is provided inter- 
nally with a comparatively large axial tube intersected by cross 
partitions or “tabulae.” The genera above-mentioned are both 
Devonian, and the sole known species of Amphipora (viz.. A, 
ramosa) is an abundant and characteristic fossil in the Middle 
Devonian of Germany and Britain, its slender cylindrical stems 
occurring in great abundance in particular beds in this formation. 

Before leaving the subject of the Stromatoporoids, allusion may be 
made to the fossils which have been described under the name of Cauno- 
pora. The fossils in question resemble the ordinary Stromatoporoids, 
and indeed are only Stromatoporoids of various species, with the pecu- 
liarity that the general tissue of the ccenosteum is traversed by a number 
of comparatively large, thick-walled vertical tubes, which open on the 
surface by definite round apertures. These tubes often spring at the 
base from horizontal stolons, and are usually connected here and there 
by lateral tubes of a similar structure to themselves ; they usually, if not 
always, have funnel-shaped, or sometimes horizontal, internal calcareous 
partitions or “ tabula',” and they occasionally possess rows of short 
“ septal spines.” It has been shown that the same species of Stromato- 
poroid may occur with or without these peculiar “ Caunopora-tubes,” and 
there exists further an obvious likeness between these tubes and the 
corallites of such corals as Aiilopora and Syringopora, Upon the whole, 
therefore, it may be regarded as probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
the fossils usually grouped together under the name of “ Catinopora ” are 
Stromatoporoids which in course of growth have enveloped a colony of 
some such coral as an Aulopora or Syringopora^ the latter not being 
thereby killed, but continuing to grow and flourish as a “ commensal ” 
within the tissues of the Stromatoporoid. 

As regards the zoological affinities of the Stromatoporoids, their 
general structure seems to render it certain that they are referable to 
the Hydrozoa^ of which they must be considered to form a special and 
now unrepresented group. Certain forms (such as Actinostroma and 
Labechid) show a decided relationship with the recent Hydractinia : 
while others (such as Stromatopora itself) are more closely connected 
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with the Hydrocorallines, and especially w’ith Millepora, These two 
groups of Stromatoporoids are, however, united by various transi- 
tional forms, and they possess structural peculiarities of sufficient 
importance to preclude the reference of the entire series to any exist- 
ing division of the Hydrozoa, 

As to their general geological distribution^ the Stromatoporoids are 
not certainly knowm as occurring out of the Ordovician, Silurian, and 
Devonian formations. Very few forms have yet been recognised in 
the Ordovician rocks, but the genus Labechia is well represented in 
strata of this age. The aberrant genus Beatricea is also Ordovician. 
In the Silurian rocks, Stromatoporoids are exceedingly abundant, 
often entering largely into the composition of the limestones of this 
period. The predominant Silurian genus is Clathrodictyon, but the 
genera Actinostroma, Stromatopora^ and Labechia are also represented. 
It is, however, in the Devonian rocks, and particularly in the Middle 
Devonian, that the Stromatoporoids attain their maximum develop- 
ment, the group being represented in strata of this age by numerous 
species of Actinostroma, Stromatopora, and Stromatoporella, as well 
as by forms of Idiostroma, Amphipord, &c. Stromatoporoids have 
been said to occur in the Carboniferous rocks, but the true nature of 
these has not as yet been satisfactorily investigated. There are also 
certain Secondary fossils which, on further examination, may prove 
to be referable to the present group. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SUB-KINGDOM C(KLENTERATA— continued. 

CHARACTERS, STRUCTURE, AND DISTRIIJUTION OF THE ACTINOZOA. 

The division of the Actinozoa comprises the Sea-anemones, the 
Corals, and various allied forms, and is defined as including 
Cadenterate animals in tvhich the mouth opens into an oesophageal 
tube^ which in turn opens below into the general cavity of the body 
(“ cadenteric space ”). The oesophagus is separated from the body-wall 
by an intervening '‘^perivisceral spacef which is divided into a series 
of compartments by radiating vertical membranous partitions or 

mesenteries^ to the faces of which the reproductive organs are 
attached. 

The Actinozoa differ, therefore, fundamentally from the Hydrozoa 
in this, that whereas in the latter the space (“ ccelenteric ” space) 
included within the body-walls is simple and undivided, and there 
is no proper alimentary tube, in the former there is a distinct 
cesophagus (fig. 120,^^), and the general cavity of the body is di- 
vided into radial compartments by vertical membranous plates 
(“ mesenteries ”). 

The tissues of the Actinozoa consist of an external “ ectoderm ” 
and an internal “endoderm,” between which is developed an in- 
termediate layer or “ mesoderm ” (the “ mesoglcea). 'J'he ectoderm 
covers the entire outer surface of the organism, and is prolonged 
inwards at the mouth to form the lining of the cesophageal tube, 
while the endoderm lines all the internal cavities of the body. 
Both the ectoderm and endoderm are primitively cellular, but both 
are liable to undergo more or less differentiation, muscular fibres, 
nerve-cells, thread-cells, &c., being developed in process of growth. 
The mesoderm is essentially composed of connective tissue, and 
forms an intermediate layer (the “ Stiitz-lamelle of the (Germans) 
which gives stability to the soft body of the animal. 

The Actinozoa may be simple, as in the Sea-anemones, the organ- 
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ism consisting of a single “ polype ” ; or they may be composite, the 
organism being composed of more or less numerous polypes con> 
nected with one another directly, or united by a common “ coeno- 
sarc.” 

Taking a simple Actinozoon, such as a Sea-anemone (fig. 121), 
as the type of the class, the body is seen to form a cylindrical tube, 
the walls of which are 
formed by the three layers 
above spoken of, enclos- 
ing an internal cavity 
(the “visceral chamber”). 

The base of the cylinder 
is usually completely 
closed, and often forms 
a muscular disc of attach- 
ment (“ pedal disc ”). 

The distal end of the 
cylindrical body, on the 
other hand, is perforated 
centrally by the oval fis- 
sure of the mouth, and 
is furnished round its 
margin with a series of 
hollow, muscular and tac- 
tile “tentacles.” The 
mouth opens into a mem- 
branous oesophageal tube, 
formed by an infolding 
of the ectoderm and 
cndoderm, which hangs 
down into the body- 
cavity, and terminates at 
some distance above the 
proximal extremity of the 
animal in a wide aperture by which it communicates freely with 
the general cavity of the “ visceral chamber.” 

The general space (“ visceral cavity ”) included within the body- 
walls is subdivided into radiating compartments by a series of ver- 
tical membranous partitions, which spring from the body -wall 
internally and are directed inw^ards, constituting what are known 
as the “mesenteries.” Some of these partitions — known as the 
“principal” or “primary” mesenteries — extend all the way from 
the body-wall to the side of the oesophagus ; and in the Alcyofiaria 
all the mesenteries do so. In most cases, however, there are shorter 
mesenteries, which fall short of the gullet, and which are known as 

VOL. I. o 



Fig. 120. — A polype A si rohies calycfilaris, a recent 
Zoantharian, vertically divided. Tentacles; g, (F.so- 
phagus ; w, Body-wall ; me. Flat face of a mesentery ; /, 
Ldge of a meKenter>' ; One of the calcareous “ septa ” 
of the corallum, intervening between the mesenteries ; r, 
Reproductive organ ; ca, Corallum : co, Columella ; c<r, 
Cocnosarc. (After Lacaze-Duthiers.) 
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“ secondary ” and “ tertiary ” mesenteries according to their relative 
length. Below the level of the bottom of the oesophagus the inner 
edges of even the principal mesenteries are free (fig. 120,/); and 
the intermesenteric compartments thus all open freely into a com- 
mon space, while they may also communicate with one another by 
means of perforations in their bounding mesenteries, placed near 
the point where the latter join the upper end of the gullet. I-astly, 



Fig. 121.— A, Actinia tnescMdryant/temuM^ one of the Sea-anemones (after Johnston); n, 
section of the same showing the mouth {a), the ucsophagus (i>), the body-cui'ity (c), and one of 
the mesenteries (n/). 


attached to the faces of certain of the mesenteries, towards the 
lower end of the body, are the band-like reproductive organs (fig. 
120, r). 

As regards the development of the mesenteries, Lacaze-Duthiers has 
shown that in the Actinidee and in Astroides the first step is the appear- 
ance of a single pair of mesenteries developed at right angles to the oral 
fissure, nearer to one side than the other, so as to divide the body-cavity 
into two unequal chambers (fig. 122, i, i). In the larger of these cham- 
bers appear the two next mesenteries (2, 2), one on each side. Two 
additional mesenteries (3, 3) next appear in the smaller chamber, this 
making in all six mesenteries ; but this condition is evanescent, and two 
further septa (4, 4) are developed on the opposite side of the first-formed 
mesenteries to the third pair. At this stage, therefore, there are eight 
mesenteries in all (fig. 122); but two further pairs of mesenteries are 
produced, raising the number to twelve^ and completing the series of the 
principal ” mesenteries. 

According, therefore, to the observations of Lacaze-Duthiers, the 
twelve “principal” mesenteries of Astroides are developed in six pairs, 
which are produced independently and at separate times ; and this 
arrangement seems to hold good in the typical Sea-anemones. The 
two pairs of “ principal ” mesenteries which correspond with the opposite 
extremities of the longitudinal mouth, are known as the “directive” mes- 
enteries. The twelve mesenteries which succeed the twelve “ principal ” 
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mesenteries, are developed in pairs in the interspaces between the six 
pairs of the latter, and additional pairs may be subsec[uently developed 
in a similar manner in cycles ; but no new mesenteries are produced 
in the chambers included between the two laminae which form each 
pair of “ principal ” mesenteries. 

On the other hand, according to the views of Milne-Edwards and 
Haime, the mesenteries of the Sea - anemones, and of the ordinary 
Zoantharian Corals, are developed in a primary cycle of six, to which a 
second cycle of six is soon added. Should a further development of 
mesenteries take place, a third cycle of twelve is produced, the new 
laminae being formed simultaneously in the intervals between those 
already in existence ; and any further production of mesenteries is 



Fig. 122.-— Embryo of a Sea-an- 
emoue {Actinia ntcsembryanthe- 
mum\ in M’hich the first eight septa 
have been developed (after Lacaze- 
Duthiers). The numerals indicate 
the order in which primitive septa 
make their appearance. 



Fig. 123. — Calcareous spicules 
(“ dermosclerites ”) of the Gor^ 
gonidoit greatly enlarged, a, Gor- 
gonia radula / it, ^clerogorgia 
suberosa; c, Melithcfa ochracea* 
(After KClliker.) 


supposed to take place in obedience to the same general law. So far 
as the later cycles of septa in the Hexacoralla are concerned, the general 
law has been laid down by von Koch that each new septum is produced 
in the interspace between two older ones, and the septa of each succes- 
sive cycle are produced, approximately, simultaneously. 

In certain of the Actimzoa^ such as the Sea-anemones, and the 
Ctenophora, the body remains permanently soft; but most of the 
animals belonging to this class produce hard structures, which vary 
much in different cases, and are known by the general name of 
the “corallum.” The simplest form of the corallum is that of de- 
tached microscopic “ spicules ” of carbonate of lime, which are 
more or less largely developed in the soft tissues, but do not unite 
with one another to form a coherent skeleton. Such spicules are 
of common occurrence in the Alcyonarians, and their shape (fig. 
123) varies greatly in different types. They are most abundantly 
developed in the ccenosarc, but may also be present in the walls 
of the polypes. Though usually permanently separate, the spicules 
may become so far fused with one another as to give rise to a 
coherent external skeleton, as occurs in the Organ-pipe Corals 
( Tubipora), 
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In other cases, as in the Red Coral {Corallium\ the spicules 
become fused so as to form a solid cylindrical calcareous axis, which 
occupies the centre of the coenosarc (fig. 124). Such a coenosarcal 
axis is produced independently of the polypes of the colony, and 
constitutes what is known as a “ sclerobasic ” corallum. The form 
of the sclerobase or axial corallum is simple or branched, in accord- 
ance with the undivided or divided condition of the coenosarc ; and 
its precise structure is very variable. In Corallium it is formed of 
microscopic spicula united by a general calcareous matrix ; but in 
other cases the uniting matrix may l)e horny, while in the Anti- 



ca 


Fig. 124. — A portion of a colony of Red Coral iCorallium rrthrum\ longitudinally divided, 
and having part of the caMiosarc with its embedded polypes removed. (After Laca/e-Duthier.s.) 
co^ Coenosarc, with its embedded polyijes, its outer portion traversed by reticulate canals; .r, .Sclero- 
ijasic corallum, grooved for the reception of a series of longitudinal coenosarcal canals (fa) ; / /, 
Polypes having their tentacles (/) protruded ; a\ Ciullet ; p' p\ Polypes retracted within the 
coenosarc. 


pathidm and in many of the Gorgonidce the sclerobase is not formed 
by the fusion of calcareous spicules, but is the result of the secretion 
of horny matter in successive concentric layers. 

In the great majority of the coralligenous Actinozoa the corallum 
is calcareous, and is not formed by the fusion of definite “ spicula,'’ 
but is the result of the secretion of carbonate of lime by the outer 
surface of the ectoderm. Such a corallum has been commonly 
spoken of as “ sclerodermic." The actual calcareous tissue (“ scler- 
enchyma") which constitutes an ordinary Madreporarian coral has 
a peculiar microscopic structure, appearing as if formed of Imndles 
of minute calcareous fibres, and commonly having a sub-crystalline 
character. When these bundles of fibres are cut across tran.sversely 
(fig. 125, a), they give rise to a characteristic stellate structure, which 
in some cases Stylophora, Pocillopora^ &c.) is of a very regular 
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nature. In many instances the entire corallum of a Madreporarian 
consists of the ordinary fibrous sclerenchyma just alluded to. It is 
not unusual, however, to find that in progress of growth the original 
skeleton becomes thickened, and its internal cavities more or less 
restricted, by a deposition of carbonate of lime of secondary origin. 
This secondarily-formed calcareous tissue has been termed “stereo- 
plasma” by Lindstrom, and it is often of lighter colour than the 
sclerenchyma of the original skeleton (fig. 125, u), or is otherwise 
distinguishable from the latter. 

An ordinary sclerodermic coral may consist of a single cuplike 
structure corresponding with a single polype, or of several such, 



A 


Fig. 125. — A, Portion of a tangential section of the corallum of the recent Stylophora palviaia^ 
enlarged, showing the fihro-crysialline structure of the sclerenchyma. n, X few corallites of 
Pachypora Nicholsoni^ Freeh, transversely divided and considerably magnified, showing the 

P rimordial wall (rO and the dense lining of secondary stereoplasma " (.r). From the Middle 
)evonian of Gerolstcin. (Original.) 

springing directly from one another, or united by a common cal- 
careous tissue (“ ccenenchyma ”) corresponding with the coenosarc 
of the colony. 

A typical simple sclerodermic corallum (fig. 126) is secreted by a 
single polype, and its structure presents an obvious correspondence 
with that of the animal which produces it. It is generally more or 
less conical in shape, or sometimes discoid, and consists of an outer 
wall and included space. The wall corresponds with the lower part 
of the column of the polype, and is known as the “ theca.” It may 
be very imperfect, or may be strengthened by a secondary calcareous 
investment (“ epitheca ”). The theca encloses a space which cor- 
responds with the lower part of the body-cavity of the polype, and 
is known as the “ visceral chamber.” Superiorly the theca termi- 
nates in a shallower or deeper, cup-shaped depression, which contains 
the oesophagus of the polype, anci is known as the “ calice.” Below 
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the calice, the visceral chamber is subdivided into a number of 
vertical compartments (“ loculi ”) by a series of upright calcareous 
partitions or “septa,” which spring from the inner surface of the 
theca, and are directed inwards towards the centre. The septa are 
calcifications formed within the intermesenteric chambers (fig. 120, 
sp\ so that each septum is placed between two mesenteries and 
underneath a tentacle, and the total number of the septa is equal 
to that of the mesenteries. The septa likewise increase in number 
with the increasing growth of the polype, as the mesenteries do ; 
and, like the latter, they vary in their width, so that they are often 
spoken of as “ primary,” “ secondar}',” and “ tertiary ” septa. 

The septa of both recent and fossil corals, when examined in cross- 
sections, commonly show a composition out of two lamelKx' of dense. 



usually light-coloured sclerenchyma (“stereoplasma”), separated bv -r 
median, generally dark line (fig. 127). 

This central dark line (the “ Primarstreif” of the Germans) has been 
medl^ Si ‘calcification ; but it seems to be really a dis- 
I l^flla. representing the primordial septum, while the 
ateral layere of stereoplasma are of secondary origin In some cases 

is kself"^ffl'n/T^*^’ \ 1 ^’ '‘.apples that this central plate 
thniio'V, ’f ° 'f P'’‘*bable that it is always so in origin, even 

though Its component elements become completely fused in process of 

8»mh.i I„ („ i„ HaUphUlJn „d it, llliSS «p2 


seems to obtain in the recent genus Flahellum, 
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appear to consist principally, or only, of the thin primitive central lamella, 
no secondary layer of stereoplasma, or but a very imperfect one, being 
developed. In such cases, the outer wall of the coral is also very thin 
(fig. 128, b). Where secondary stereoplasma is well developed the 
thickened outer ends of the septa usually become fused with one another, 
so as to form a more or less dense outer investment to the visceral 
chamber. Sometimes (as in Streptelasma^ fig. 127, b), the external wall 
of the corallum seems to be formed wholly by the thickened outer ends 
of the septa ; but in many forms the primitive theca can be recognised 
in the substance of the outer investment as a thin dark plate (fig. 127, t) 
formed by lateral outgrowths from the primordial septa. Hence in such 
cases the peripheral ends of the septa continue to grow outwards subse- 


s' t ^ S St s / 



Fijif. 127.— A, Portion of a cross-section of the recent Caryophyllia borealis^ enlarged to show 
the structure of the septa, n, A similar preparation of Streptelasma comiculum, Ordovician, 
N. Anterica. c, A similar section of Zaphrentis Enniskilieni, Carboniferous. /, Dark line oc- 
cupying the middle of the septum ; st^ I.ayer of stereoplasma ; Theca, formeci by out-growths 
from the outer eiwls of the septa ; f, Seiitum of the first order ; Septum of the second order ; d. 
Dissepiments. (Original.) 

quently to the formation of the original theca ; each septum thus coming 
to consist of an intrathecal and an extrathecal portion. 

In some corals (as, for example, in Pholidophyllum\ it can be clearly 
shown that the septa are made up of calcareous trabeculae or spines 
(the “Vertical-leisten” of the Germans), which are directed upwards 
and inwards towards the axis of the corallum, and which become united 
with one another directly or by means of secondary sclerenchyma. In 
Hehophylluniy Crepidophyllum^ Phillipsastrcca^ and other allied genera 
of Palaeozoic corals, these oblique septal trabeculae arc greatly developed, 
and are not obscured by the development of lateral layers of stereoplasma. 
Hence in these genera cross-sections of the septa (fig. 128, b) exhibit 
characteristic thickenings or cross-bars, which have been termed “ car- 
inae,” and which are the result of the intersection of the septal spines 
just spoken of, while the free edges of the septa are furnished with 
pointed projections or teeth. 
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In many composite corals calcareous structures, as will be subse- 
quently seen, are commonly developed externally to the thecae of 
the polypes, constituting what is known by the general name of 
“ peritheca ” or “ exotheca.” In a simple sclerodermic coral, such 
as we are here considering, the only exothecal structures are the so- 
called “costae.” These are vertical ridges on the exterior of the 
corallum, which correspond with the septa, and which, in fact, are 
the exothecal edges of the septal laminae. In some cases, however, 
we meet with similar vertical ridges (“ rugae ” or “ pseudocostae ”) on 
the exterior of the theca which do not correspond with the septa 
within, in many instances alternating with the latter ; but the true 
nature of these is not clear. The costae, when present, vary much 
as to their relative distance apart, their breadth, their solidity, and 
their ornamentation with tubercles, granules, or teeth. 

In the interior of the corallum various “ endothecal ” structures 
may be developed, all of which may be regarded as essentially pro- 
duced by modifications of, or outgrowths from, the septa. In many 



section of a simple Zoantharian Coral [Caryophyllia H(nvcybanki\ 

of thf Oneof the primary septa ; Tonl 

of the pall. In the centre is seen the irregular “columella." 11, 'I'ransverse section of a 

“ Dl?wpfm 7 nts enlarged four times (Original). ' Theca ; e/, 
sula first order of septa ; jr', One of the .second order of .septa ; “ Fos^ 

suJa. In the centre of the coral is a space occupied by tabula;. ^ 


corals the septal laminae themselves are more or less rudimentary, and 
may be represented only by vertical rows of spines (as in Favosites) 
or by mere longitudinal striae (as in species of Cystiphyllum). When 
the septa have the form of complete calcareous lamellae, they may 
terminate internally by free edges, and the centre of the visceral 
chamber may be completely vacant. In other cases, narrow vertical 
plates which are known as “ pali ” (fig. 128, a) are developed at the 
inner ends of certain of the septa, and have the appearance of being 
continuations of the latter, though detached from them. When a 
“columella” is present, the inner edges of the pali are united with 
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this. The “ columella ” is the general name given to certain axial 
structures which are commonly developed from the centre of the 
base of the visceral chamber. The structure of the columella 
varies in different cases, but it extends, typically, from the floor 
of the visceral chamber to the bottom of the calice, into which 
it projects for a greater or less distance ; and the principal septa are 
often more or less closely connected with it. In some cases, the 
columella is a solid calcareous rod, or it may be made up of reticu- 
lated calcareous tissue (fig. 128, a) or of twisted calcareous fibres, 
while in other instances its structure is even more complicated. 

Theoretically, the “ interseptal loculi ” are vacant spaces or verti- 
cal compartments, bounded laterally by the septa, and extending 
from the lower and lateral surfaces of the theca to the floor of the 
calice. In practice, however, the continuity of the interseptal loculi 
is usually more or less interfered with by the development of one or 
more of the structures known as “ synapticula,” “ dissepiments,” and 
“ tabulae.” The “ synapticula ” are transverse calcareous bars which 
stretch across the interseptal loculi, perforating the mesenteries, and 



Fig. 129.— A, Portion of the conillum of Favositcs favosa, cf the natural size ; n, Portion of 
four corallites of Favositcs Gothlandica, enlarged, showing the tabula:. 


form a sort of trellis-work uniting the faces of adjacent septa. They 
are specially characteristic of the Fungida. The structures known 
as “ dissepiments ” are present in the majority of corals, and have 
the form of incomplete, oblique or approximately horizontal plates, 
which stretch between adjacent septa, and break up the interseptal 
loculi into secondary compartments or cells. Lastly, the “ tabulae ” 
may be regarded as highly developed dissepiments, and, like them, 
are approximately horizontal, as a rule at any rate. They differ from 
the dissepiments in the fact that they cut across the interseptal loculi 
at the same level. When fully developed (fig. 129, b), they are 
transverse plates, which extend completely across the visceral cham- 
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ber, and divide it into a series of storeys placed one above the other, 
the only living portion of the coral being above the last-formed tabulae. 
In some cases, the tabulae are “incomplete,” and are merely flat 
tongue-shaped plates which extend from the inner surface of the 
theca transversely into the visceral chamber. In other cases (as 
in Michelinia\ the tabulae are imperfect, and become united with 
one another so as to form a sort of vesicular tissue. In still other 
cases (as in Syringopord) the tabulae are funnel-shaped, and fit into 
one another from above downwards. 

As regards the process of dri'elopvient^ the ordinary sclerodermic 
corallum is the result of the secretion of carbonate of lime by a special 
layer of ectodermal cells (“ calicoblast layer,” fig. 130, and is therefore 
truly extern.al to the body of the polype by which it is produced. If the 
formation of the corallum be observed in the embr>^o of Astroides^ it is 
found that the first step is the secretion of a ring-shaped “ basal plate ” 
(fig. 130, bd) between the lower surface of the polype and the substance to 


vtf er 



Fig. 130.— Diagramm.'itic vertical section oi a young polype of AstroUh’s cah:ularis^ showing 
the foliation of the corallum, greatly enlarged, ba^ Basal plate, produced by a special laye: 
of ectodermal cells (ca) ; <•/, Lateral wall of the corallum ; scy One of the sept; , pushing before 
It a fold of the entire bod y- wall ; ec, Kctoderm ; etiy Endoderm ; mCy Mesode. m (“supporting 
lamella ) ; »m, Mesentery ; «*, Gullet. (Slightly altered from Bourne, and based on a figure 
given by von Koch.) ** 


which it has attached itself. The formation of the septa is subsequent to 
that of the basal plate, these structures appearing as radially-disposed 
ridges or folds of the base of the polype, each fold (fig. 1 30, se) being com- 
posed of the three constituent layers of the body-wall. The septa are 
thus, like the basal plate, really external to the polype ; but in process 
of growth they carry up with them the folds of the body-wall by which 
they are covered, and they ultimately come to project into the inter- 
mesenteric chambers, and to have all the appearance of being internal 
structures. 

The theca is not an independent structure, as is the basal plate, but 
seems to be usually the result of the bifurcation of the peripheral ends 
of the septa, and the lateral fusion of these (fig. 127, A, /). In some cases 
the external investment of the corallum seems to consist solely of the 
thickened outer ends of the septa (as in Strcptelasma, fig. 127, b) ; but in 
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other cases there is present, in addition, a secondaiy calcareous mem- 
brane, which is known as the “ epithecaj' and which appears to be 
secreted by the reflection of the ectoderm over the upper part of the 
corallum. The dissepiments P which are present in the interseptal 
loculi of most corals, are secreted by the ectodermal cells (“calico- 
blasts ”) of what were “ originally the interseptal parts of the base of the 
polype” (Bourne). The soft parts of the polype thus always lie above 
the last-formed dissepiments, and the spaces between the latter and the 
theca are not occupied by soft tissues of any kind. 

In connection with the preceding, a few words may be said as to the 
relations of the polype to the corallum which it secretes. As has been 



Hg. 131.— Diagrammatic vertical section of Mussa corymbosa, showing the relations of the 
polype to the corallum. ^ od^ Oral disc of the i>olype; o’, CEsophagus, with the free edges of the 

niesjmieries seen below its inferior end ; //m Flat surface of a mesent^^^^ fc, Ectoderm (cross- 
shaded); r;/, Endoderm (unshaded), the dark line between this and the ectoderm representing the 
mesoderm ; fa, Special ectodermal layer (» calicoblast layer ") secreting the corallum icd ) ; Dis- 
sepiments; rr, Inversion of the polype constituting the “ Randplatte.” (Slightly altered from 
nourne.) 


seen, the corallum is of ectodermal origin, and is therefore really external 
to the polype. In process of growth, however, the corallum becomes 
pushed up into the polype from below, so to speak, and thus comes to be 
apparently situated within the polype. What actually happens, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram (fig. 131), is that the polype becomes in- 
verted over the corallum, so as to fonn a layer external to the theca, 
which von Heider has spoken of as the “ Randplatte.” Thus a portion 
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of the polype comes to lie external to the theca^ while a portion lies 
within the latter. It follows from this that the general body-cavity or 
“ccelenteric space” is divided by the theca into two parts, of which one 
is intrathecal, while the other is extrathecal, the latter being divided into 
chambers by mesenteries, just as the former is. [According to von Koch, 
the originally continuous mesenteries are cut into two by the fusion of the 
peripheral ends of the septa to form the theca, each mesentery thus 
becoming divided into an extrathecal and intrathecal portion.] Above 
the lip of the calice, the extrathecal and intrathecal portions of the cce- 
Ipteric space communicate with one another. It is the extrathecal por- 
tion of the polype which forms the “Randplatte” (hg. 13 j, rr) ; and the 
so-called epitheca” when present^ seems to be formed ''from the free 
edge of the soft tissues on the exterior of the corallunif as they retreat 
farther and farther from the original surface of attachment” (Bourne). 
In composite corals the “cccnosarc” is the result of the coalescence and 
union of the “ Randplatten ” of adjacent polypes ; and the general cal- 
careous tissue (“coencnchyma”) which unites the various corallites is 
secreted by the coenosarc. Where a camenchyma is present, the ex- 
tralhecal portions of the mesenteries are awanting. 

The above gives the general structure of a typical simple sclero- 
dermic corallum, as secreted by a single polype. A compound 
sclerodermic corallum is the aggregate skeleton produced by a col- 
ony of such polypes, and varies in form and size according to the 
characters of the colony by which it is produced. In general, such 



Fig. 132. Astraa pallida, a compound sclerodermic Coral, in its living condition. 
(After Dana.) 


a colony consists (fig. 132) of a number of polypes, which may 
spring directly from one another, or may be united by a common 
flesh or coenosarc ; and corresponding elements are found in the 
corallum. In the former instance, the compound corallum con- 
sists of an assemblage of separate “corallites,” as the skeletons of 
the individua polypes are called, these being united with one 
another directly and m various ways. In the latter in.stance, the 
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corallum consists of a number of “ corallites ” together with a com- 
mon calcareous basis or tissue, which unites the various corallites 
into a whole, is secreted by the coenosarc, and is known as the 
“ ccenenchynia.” 

The corallites of a composite sclerodermic coral are essentially 
similar in structure to a simple corallum, such as has been previously 
described. The “ coenenchyma ” is the name given to all those 
calcareous structures which may unite the different corallites with 
one another, and which is, therefore, of “exothecal” or “peri- 
thecal ” origin ; and its nature varies greatly in different cases. Most 
usually, however, the coenenchyma consists either of simply porous 
or of compact sclerenchyma ; though it may have the form of a 
reticulated or vesicular tissue. In many of the composite coralla, 
the corallites composing the colony are also invested inferiorly and 
laterally by a general calcareous membrane or “ epitheca,” which is 
common to the entire growth. 

A compound corallum is, of course, primitively simple, and it becomes 
composite either by budding or by cleavage of the original polype, the 
following being the principal methods in which this increase is effected. 

I. Lateral or parietal getnmation . — In this mode of increase the original 
polype throws out buds from some point on its sides between the base 




Pig. 133.— A branch of the recent f'ig- i34-— Caliciilar gemmation as 

Dendro/thyUia nigrescens showing la- seen in i.onsdaleia jloriformts. Car- 

teral gemmation, a, A corallite ; f, boniferous. 

Coenenchyma. 

and the circle of tentacles, and these buds, on becoming perfect coral- 
lites, may repeat the process. Commonly the new corallites tend to 
diverge from one another, the resulting form of corallum being dendroid 
or branched. In other cases the new corallites grow up side by side, and 
in contact with one another, the corallum thus becoming massive or 
“ astneiform.” Composite corals produced by lateral gemmation may 
have the corallites directly connected with one another, or united by a 
more or less copious “coenenchyma” (fig. 133). 
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2. Calidnal or calicular gemmation , — This consists in the production 
of buds from the calicine disc of the parent corallite, which may or may 
not continue to grow thereafter, whilst the new corallites thus produced 
generally repeat the process. The simplest form of calicular budding is 
seen in some of the Rugose corals (species of Cystiphyllum^ Heliophyllum^ 
&c.), where the calicine disc gives off but a single bud, which may repeal 
the process indefinitely, till the corallum presents the appearance of a 
succession of inverted cones placed one above the other, only the upper- 
most of these being actually alive. It is not clear, however, that the 
phenomena here alluded to are really the result of budding, in the proper 
sense of the term. It is not clear, namely, that the original polype pro- 
duces a calicine bud which kills its parent ; and another explanation of 
the observed facts would ascribe them rather to a process of “ rejuven- 
escence” on the part of a single polype. On this view, the original polype 
undergoes periodic contraction and partial death, only the central part 
of the animal retaining its vitality. Each period of contraction is, how- 
ever, followed by one of active growth, and the coral thus comes ulti- 
mately to assume the form of a succession of inverted cones. 

In the more genuine forms of calicular budding, on the other hand, the 
form of the corallum varies according as the buds spring from the margins 
or centres of the calices, and as the new corallites remain free or become 
united with another. In one form of the process, characteristic of certain 
PaljEozoic corals, the original polype throws up from its calicine disc one 
or more new corallites, which kill the parent. These, in turn, produce- 
others after a similar fashion, till the entire corallum assumes the form of 
an inverted pyramidal mass resting upon the original budding polype 

(% 134). 

3. Intermural gemmation ,— mode of budding is seen in the 
Favositida: and in other extinct corals, and consists in the production of 


"tniial Mcikmi of Famtiln. en- the 

“UwmuBJ bedding. A young enndliin. COrallllCB(fi|'. I 35 , A), 

® and it is not possible 

which of the tubes concerned the new bud has been given off^' In long 
sections, again, the new corallite appears as if produced by the splitting 
of the conjoined wall of two adjacent corallites (fig. 13c, b) 

4. mode of increase is specially 

though not confined to these. ^In thw 

method the ongin^ polype sends forth from its base creeping prolong! 
tions or stolons (fig. 136), from which new corallites are produced 
In other casw the same result is attained by the budding of new coral- 
htes from a basal laminar expansion. In either case, the youngest coral- 
htes are necessanly those nearest to the periphery of the colony. 

5. risston, Fissiparous multiplication commences by the partial 


new euraimcs irom 


Pig; i35-~Transverse and vertical section.s of FavosiU 
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Karged, .showing intermural budding. 
(Original.) 


CO, A young corallite. 
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cleavage of the parent polype, the process of division commencing with 
a constriction of the oral disc, which gradually deepens till the original 
animal becomes divided into two more or less completely separate 
polypes, which, however, remain connected proximally. The process 
is not sharply distinguishable from .gemma- 
tion, and the form of corallum produced there- 
by varies greatly in different cases. In many 
instances the corallites produced by fission 
may be divided for a considerable distance, 
remaining connected by the basal portion of 
the original polype only, the resulting corallum 
being of a “cjespitose” or tufted form, and 
consisting of short diverging pairs of branches, 
of which each pair represents the division of a 
single corallite. In other cases, the separation 
of the secondary polypes is very imperfect, and 
the corallum tends to assume a massive or 
lamellar form. In such cases the calices form continuous rows, with 
more or less clearly distinguishable centres, and the calicine furrows 
are often winding and contorted, as seen in the familiar Brain -corals 
{M ceandrina). 

In such corals as Chatetes (fig. 137), the fissiparous development of 
the new corallites can be generally recognised in sections without 




Fig. 136 . — A ulopora serpens. 
Devonian. 



Fig. 137.— Sections of Chteietes septosus^ from the Carboniferous rocks, enlarged to showfi.ssion 
of the corallite.s. a, Cross-section of a few corallites, some of which show the commencing hssion 
of a tube by the development of an internal longitudinal partition (/); n, Vertical section, show- 
ing a single cortillite (c) splitting into two. (Original.) 


difficulty. The commencing fission of a corallite is marked by the de- 
velopment of an internal vertical partition, which is at first incomplete, 
and which therefore appears in transverse sections as an inwardly directed 
tooth-like process (fig. 137, A,/), looking like a septum. A correspond- 
mg partition is then developed opposite to the first one, and by the 
inward growth and final junction of these, the original tube is ulti- 
inately divided into two. In longitudinal sections (fig. 137, B), the fis- 
sion of a corallite is marked by the appearance of a longitudinal parti- 
tion in the interior of a tube, which thus becomes divided into two — the 
two new corallites being at first of small size, but gradually assuming 
their full dimensions. » b 
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As regards the classification of the Actinozoa^ no arrangement that 
has yet been proposed can be regarded as more than provisional, 
the true affinities of various important fossil groups being still uncer- 
tain. Usually the Actinozoa have been divided into the four orders 
of the Zoantharia, Alcyonaria^ Cfenophora, and Rugosa, The first 
three of these divisions are largely represented by living forms, and 
may be regarded as essentially natural groups ; but the division of 
the Rugosa is certainly unnatural, and cannot be retained in its old 
sense. With our present knowledge — derived wholly from the skel- 
etal structures — it is not possible to speak positively as to the precise 
relationships of many of the organisms included in the old group of 
the Rugosa. There is no good reason for separating certain of the 
so-called Rugose Corals from existing groups of the Zoantharia 
Aporosa ; but it would not appear to be expedient, in the meanwhile 
at any rate, to refer the whole of the Rugosa to the above-mentioned 
division of the Madreporarians. The three principal groups of the 
Rugosa — viz., the Cyathophylloids, Zaphrentoids, and Cystiphylloids 
— are closely connected with one another, and have certain peculiar 
features of their own. For the reception of these, therefore, it seems 
to be best, provisionally at any rate, to retain the general name of 
Rugosa, but to regard the forms in question as constituting a special 
section of the Madreporarians rather than a distinct order. 

As regards their general distribution in space, all the recent Actin- 
ozoa are inhabitants of the sea, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any of the fossil forms were other than marine. The coralligenous 
forms, generally spoken of as “Corals,” are partly inhabitants of 
deep water, partly shallow-water types ; and the latter are well known 
as giving rise in warm seas, and under suitable conditions, to those 
great aggregations of coral which are known as “ coral-reefs.” It is 
not necessary to consider here the general phenomena of existing 
coral-reefs, or to enter into a di.scussion of the vexed question as to 
the laws and conditions under w'hich the various forms of these 
structures are produced. A few words may be said, however, as to 
the nature of the materials which actually form a recent coral-reef, 
as this is a point which has important geological bearings. In the 
first place, though Corals properly so called are the principal agents 
concerned in the construction of a coral-reef, they are not the only 
ones, a very important part in the formation of the reef being played 
by other organisms which secrete a calcareous skeleton. Thus, the 
materials composing a coral-reef are largely the result of the accumu- 
lation of the calcareous skeletons of animals other than corals, and 
particularly of the Hydrocorallines and the Molluscs ; while the cal- 
careous Alga (Nullipores) take an important part in the formation 
of some reefs. Again, it is only a portion — chiefly the outer edge — 
of a modern coral-reef which is actually composed of living corals, 
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growing in place ; and a large portion of all reefs is formed by cal- 
careous deposits of a fragmental character, which have been produced 
by the action of the sea upon the reef, and which are therefore essen- 
tially made up of larger or smaller pieces of coral mixed with the 
entire or broken skeletons of other lime-secreting organisms. Lastly, 
the materials composing a coral-reef are liable to undergo more or 
less extensive secondary changes caused by the continued percolation 
through them of water, these changes being in the direction of a more 
or less complete crystallisation and of a consequent obliteration of 
the original organic structure of the rock. 

Essentially, therefore, a modern coral-reef is composed, on the one 
hand, of more or less extensive calcareous masses formed by the 
growth in place of corals associated with other lime-secreting organ- 
isms, and, on the other hand, of purely mechanical deposits produced 
by the wear and tear of the preceding. As it is known that the reef- 
building corals do not thrive at depths greater than about thirty 
fathoms, it is certain that the portions of the reef actually formed of 
corals which have grown in place must have originated in quite 
shallow water. On the other hand, the detrital deposits formed by 
the degradation of the original reef form a belt on the flanks of the 
latter, and may extend into comparatively deep water. Moreover, the 
portions of the reef which are of mechanical origin may considerably 
exceed in amount tho^e which are due to the direct growth of the 
corals themselves. 

The following are the more important kinds of calcareous rocks which 
occur in existing coral-reefs 

1. “ Coral-rockp properly so called, produced by the reef-corals grow- 
ing in place. Though essentially formed by the growing corals them- 
selves, this rock is also largely made up of calcareous mud and the 
entire or broken skeletons of various lime-producing organisms other 
than corals, the interstices between the corals being thus completely 
filled up. This is more especially the case near the surface of the reef, 
where the branching and reticulated types of corals (such as the Madre- 
pores) chiefly abound. “Coral-rock,” produced as above, is liable to 
undergo secondary changes as the result of the percolation through it of 
water, the original coralline structure being thus more or less extensively 
obliterated, and the rock being converted into a compact and crystalline 
limestone. 

2. “ Reef-rockl^ produced by the action of the sea upon the reef, and 
consisting* of fragments of broken coral mixed with the entire or broken 
remains of all sorts of calcareous organisms other than corals (Molluscs, 
Echinoderms, Foraminifera, Nullipores, &c.), the whole being cemented 
together by a matrix of crystalline calcite. This matrix is formed by the 
percolation of water through the mass, this leading to partial solution of 
the fragments, and to the subsequent deposition in the crystalline form of 
the carbonate of lime thus obtained. “ Reef-rock ” is always stratified, 
and varies in texture, according to the size of the fragments of which it is 
composed. Usually it is more or less compact and homogeneous ; and 
its component organic fragments may be readily recognisable, or may 
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be more or less obliterated by secondary crystallisation. In some cases, 
where the rock is composed of large fragments of coral cemented to- 
gether by calcareous debris^ a “coral-breccia” is produced. A some- 
what similar rock (“boulder-rock”) is formed above the level of high 
water by the fragments of coral which are heaped up by the waves, and 
which become ultimately cemented together by the action of the spray. 

3. “ Cora/-mud” formed of fine calcareous mud derived from the wear 
and tear of the reef by the action of the waves. Such deposits are neces- 
sarily stratified, and they are more or less fine-grained, chalk-like in 
appearance, and often friable. Though largely composed of minute 
particles of carbonate of lime, these coral-muds are often extensively 
made up of recognisable fragments of various calcareous organisms, or 
of the minute tests of F oraminifera, 

4. “ Sand-roci'” formed above high-water mark by the action of the 
wind. Though subaerial in origin, the “ sand-rock ” is stratified ; and it 
is composed of fine coral sand cemented together by the action of the 
spray of the sea, or by the percolation through it of rain-water. 

Coralline limestones have been formed in all the great geological 
periods from the Ordovician onwards, and some of these undoubtedly 
represent ancient coral-reefs. In an old coral-reef we should expect 
to find the same two groups of calcareous rocks as have been above 
noted as occurring in modern reefs. We ought, namely, to meet in 
a fossil reef, on the one hand, with limestones formed mainly of 
corals which actually grew in place, and, on the other hand, with 
limestones produced by the contemporaneous degradation of the 
reef and therefore made up of the debris of corals and other cal- 
careous organisms. Owing, however, to the action of denudation, 
it must be a matter of comparatively rare occurrence that both these 
groups of deposits should be found occupying their natural relative 
positions at the existing surface ; and the rarity of such an occur- 
rence must be in direct proportion to the antiquity of the supposed 
reef. In any case, it can only be under exceptional circumstances 
that the original form of any ancient coral-reef can have been so far 
conserved that it would be possible to determine that the reef was 
originally a “fringing reef,” a “barrier,” or an “atoll.” In the 
later Tertiary rocks, no doubt, denudation may have been com- 
paratively speaking so slight that the original form of the reef may 
admit of determination. Even in the Secondary rocks, however, 
the changes produced by displacements of the strata and subse- 
quent denudation are so great that the original form of the reefs 
can hardly be more than a matter of inference. In the still more 
ancient Palaeozoic deposits, again, the dislocations due to earth- 
movements have been so extensive, and the denudation subsequent 
to these has been so long continued and so effective, that .it must 
always be hazardous to treat the existing outcrops of coralline lime- 
stones as representing the original boundaries of old coral-reefs. Hence 
there is a considerable element of uncertainty attaching to the so- 
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called “ atolls ” which have been described as occurring in rocks of 
Devonian or Carboniferous age. Not only is it theoretically im- 
probable that an “atoll” of such high antiquity as the Devonian 
should have so far escaped destruction by denudation that its 
original form should still be recognisable, but these supposed atolls 
are found in areas which can be proved to have undergone extensive 
disturbance. In such cases, therefore — as, for example, in the 
“atolls” described by M. Dupont in the Devonian limestones of 
Belgium — it must be borne in mind that the observed ring-like 
arrangement of the limestones may well be explained as the result 
of denudation acting upon a series of strata which contain coralline 
limestones amongst their members, and which , have been folded in a 
complex manner. 

Owing to their peculiar mode of formation, it is clear that those por- 
tions of a coral-reef which are formed by corals growing in place must 
always be terminated by more or less abrupt boundaries ; and, for the 
reasons above given, it is doubtful if the existing outcrops of any of the 
known Palaeozoic limestones can be regarded as actually corresponding 
with the edges of old reefs. Still it may be permissible to assert that 
coral-reefs existed in Palaeozoic time, provided the term “ reef” be used 
in a wide sense. There are, namely. Palaeozoic limestones which are 
more or less largely composed of corals which grew in situ, and these 
may be looked upon as constituting forrnations similar to existing coral- 
reefs, though they are mostly of small thickness, and though their present 
outcrops must be the result of denudation rather than of original ar- 
rangement. On the other hand, very many of the coralline limestones of 
the Palaeozoic period have been only partially, or not at all, produced by 
corals growing in place, but are essentially of the nature of “ reef-rock,” 
being mainly composed of small corals, or of fragments of the larger 
forms, intermingled with the ddbris of innumerable calcareous organisms 
of other kinds, such as Crinoids, Brachiopods, Foraminifera, &c. The 
oldest known coralline limestones occur in the Ordovician period ; but 
still more extensive coralline deposits are found in the Silurian. The 
corals of these belong principally to the Rugose and Perforate divisions 
of the Madreporaria^ but there are also various forms (such as the 
Heliolitidce) belonging to the Alcyonaria, Moreover, these ancient 
coralline limestones are largely, often preponderatingly, made up of the 
remains of Stromatoporoids, which are referable to the Hydrozoa, or 
of Monticuliporoids, the precise zoological place of which is not ab- 
solutely certain. In the Devonian period we meet with very extensive 
coralline limestones which, zoologically speaking, are closely allied to 
those of the Silurian, and in the formation of which the Stromatoporoids 
again play a very important part. The vast coralline limestones of the 
Carboniferous period are mostly characterised by the occurrence of 
Rugose corals {Lithostrotion, Lonsdaleia^ Cyathophyllum, &c.), along 
with Perforate types, such as Syringoporaj but the Stromatoporoids 
appear to be now wholly wanting. No true coralline limestones have 
hitherto been recognised in the Permian rocks ; but towards the close of 
the Triassic period, true coral-reefs were largely developed in Western 
Europe. Still more extensive reefs were formed during Jurassic times 
in South-western and Western Europe and in Britain, and true reefs also 
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existed in Europe during the earlier portions of the Cretaceous period. 
In the earlier portion of the Tertiary period, again, vast coral-reefs were 
formed in Central and Southern Europe, in Egypt, Syna, and Arabia, 
and in parts of India. In the later portions of the Tertiary period, reefs 
are much more sparingly developed in Europe, but they were at this time 
formed on a large scale in the warmer regions of the earth’s surface. In 
Mesozoic, Kainozoic, and recent times alike, the chief genera of reef- 
building corals belong to the families of the Astrceidcc^ Poritidcc^ and 
Madreporidcc^ though the Oculinida and Fungidcc also contribute to the 
formation of reefs. 

regard, finally, to the distriimtion in time of the Aetinozoa, 
the Ctenophora, being devoid of hard parts, are unknown in the 
fossil condition, and need no further consideration here. On the 
other hand, the Zoantharia (including the Rugosd) and the Alcyon- 
aria are very largely represented in past time, both sections of the 
class being represented by extinct types in rocks as old as the Or- 
dovician. Speaking generally, the Actinozoa of the Paljeozoic 
period belong principally to the Rugose and Aporose divisions of 
the Zoantharia and to certain abnormal groups of the Alcyonaria, 
though the Perforate Zoantharia are by no means unrepresented in 
rocks of this age. On the other hand, the Mesozoic and Kainozoic 
periods are characterised by the predominance of the Perforate and 
Aporose Zoantharians, these being the chief representatives of the 
class at the present day. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


CHARACTERS AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
ZOANTHARIA. 

MADREPORARIA APOROSA. 

From a palaeontological point of view the order Zoantharia is not 
in a satisfactory position, since the only general definition of it 
which can be given is one based upon the soft parts, and therefore 
depending mainly upon characters which cannot be recognised in 
the fossil forms. The living Zoantharians possess simple^ usually 
numerous tentacles^ and the mesenteries are never eight in number. 
The mesenteries typically exhibit a more or less clearly recognisable 
bilateral arrangement, and usually show a hexameral symmetry ; 
but some forms are completely radial, and the disposition of the 
mesenteries in hexameral cycles is often departed from. In the 
section of the Rugose Corals, more particularly, the symmetry is 
typically tetrameral. A corallum may be wholly wanting {Actini- 
aria), or a horny sclerobasis may be developed (Antipatharia), In 
most Zoantharians (Madreporaria) there is, however, a well-devel- 
oped sclerodermic corallum, the symmetry of which varies in accord- 
ance with that of the mesenteries. 

The general arrangement and structure of the soft and hard 
parts of the Zoantharians have been sufficiently discussed in dealing 
with the Actinozoa as a whole ; but there are some points connected 
with the symmetry and arrangement of the mesenteries which may 
be briefly alluded to here : — 

Hexameral symmetry obtains as a general rule, though not uni- 
versally, in the Actinidm (Sea-anemones), Antipathidee^ Madreporaria 
Perforata^ M. Fungida, and M. Aporosa ; the mesenteries and 
septa being typically arranged in cycles of six pairs each (fig. 138). 
On the other hand, tetrameral symmetry is commonly recognisable 
in the Rugose Corals, though in some of the forms generally in- 
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eluded in the Rugosa a tetrameral arrangement of the septa can- 
not be clearly made out. 

Though showing a general radial symmetry, the majority of 
the Zoantharians at the same time exhibit a distinct bilaterality of 
their parts. This bilateral symmetry is shown by the presence at 
each end of the longitudinal gullet (fig. 138, ce) of a pair of mesen- 
teries which differ in the arrangement of their muscles from the 
other mesenteries, and which are known as the “ directive ” mesen- 
teries. In certain of the Madreporarians {e,g., MussUy Euphylliay 



Fig. 138.— Diagram of a cross-section oiCaryo- 
Pkyllia^ the soft parts being unshaded and the 
corallum black. Gullet, with the “directive 
mesenteries " (w) at each end ; Rod y- wall ; 
s. Septum; Theca. (Slightly altered from von 
Koch.) 



/ 

Fig. 139.— Floor of the calice of a typi- 
cal Rugose Coral {Zaphrentis Ennhkill' 
eni\ of the natural .size, showing distinct 
bilaterality in the disposition of the .septa, 
y, 'J'he “ fo.s.sula.'’ From the Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone. (Original.) 


and LophoMia) there are, however, no “ directive mesenteries,” and 
in such forms a mmplete radial symmetry obtains. On the other 
hand, in the typical Rugose Corals very distinct bilateral symmetry 
usually obtains, and is readily recognised by the general arrange- 
ment of the septa, or by an exaggerated or reduced development of 
certain of these structures. In many Rugose Corals this bilaterality 
IS rendered specially conspicuous by the presence of a shallower or 
deeper groove or pit— the “fossula”— occupied by a limited num- 
ber of septa of reduced size (fig. 139,/). Sometimes more than 
one fossula may be present, and the position of the pit thus named 
vanes m different types of the Rugosa, being sometimes dorsal, 
sometimes ventral, and sometimes lateral. 


There seems to be every ground for believing that the “fossula” of 
the Rugose Corals is connected with the development of the reproduc- 
tive organs. On this point the observations which have been made by 
Moseley on the anatomy of the polypes of the recent genus Seriatoi>ora 
are particularly instructive. It has been shown, namely, that in Seriato- 
pora It is only two of the twelve mesenteries (viz., the pair of ventro- 
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lateral mesenteries) which develop reproductive organs. These two 
mesenteries are much longer than the others, and correspond to inter- 
mesenteric pouches of excessive depth, which fit into deep conical pits in 
the skeleton, bounded by septa of much reduced size. In accordance 
with these observations, it may be assumed that the “fossula” of the 
Rugose Corals served to lodge a special hypertrophied mesentery, or 
group of mesenteries, carrying reproductive orjg^ans. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in the recent Seriatopora (as also in Mddrepora Durvillei) 
the two mesenteries which are modified for reproductive purposes are on 
opposite sides of the polype; whereas the fossula of the Rugosa is usually 
unilateral. 

As regards the classification of the Zoantharia^ the order may be 
divided into the three groups or sub-orders of the Actiniaria, Anti- 
patharia^ and Madreporaria. The first of these comprises the Sea- 
anemones ; and, from the absence of a corallum in these forms, is 
sometimes spoken of under the name of Zoantharia malacodermata. 
The second group — sometimes called Zoantharia sclerobasica — com- 
prises the Antipathidce or “ Black Corals ” and their allies, in 
which a horny sclerobase is developed. Lastly, the great series 
of the Madreporarians — sometimes spoken of as the Zoantharia 
sclerodermata — comprises all the ordinary “Corals” of the present 
day along with the extinct group of the Rugosa^ in all of which a 
well-developed sclerodermic corallum is present. 

All the Zoantharians are marine, and from their common posses- 
sion of a calcareous skeleton they have been largely preserved in the 
fossil condition. Owing to their want of hard parts, the Sea-anem- 
ones {Actiniaria) have left no traces of their past existence, and 
need, therefore, no further consideration here. The group of the 
Antipatharia also requires merely to be mentioned, as no fossil 
forms have been hitherto identified, the Leiopathes vetusta of Milne- 
Edwards and Haime appearing to be a Gorgonian and therefore 
referable to the Alcyonaria, There remains the great group of the 
Madreporaria^ which is represented in past time by a vast series 
of fossil forms, and which requires, therefore, a somewhat detailed 
examination. 


Madreporaria. 

The group of the Madreporarians or Zoantharia sclerodermata 
comprises those Zoantharians in which a well-developed sclerodermic 
corallum, which is not simply spicular, is present. The septa of the 
corallum are, typically, arranged according to either a hexameral or a 
tetrameral system ; but in some cases some other numerical law may 
govern the disposition of the septa, and in other cases no special 
symmetry may be recognisable. The organism may be simple, con- 
sisting of a single polype only, or composite, consisting of many 
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polypes united with one another directly, or connected by a general 
coenosarc. 

A strictly natural classification of the Madreporaria has still to he 
framed. By Milne-Edwards and Haime they were divided into the 
four sections of the Aporosa^ Perforata^ Tabulata^ and Tubulosa ; 
while these authorities considered the Rugosa as a distinct order. 
The section of the Tabulata (“Tabulate Corals”) has, however, 
been shown to be a miscellaneous and artificial assemblage, and the 
types formerly included in it have now found a place in the Aporosc 
or Perforate sections of the order, or have been relegated to the 
Alcyonaria. 7 'he section of the Tubulosa, again, is a small and 
imperfectly understood one, and the forms included in it may be 
temporarily placed in the Alcy^onaria. Lastly, recent researches and 
discoveries have rendered hardly tenable the retention of the Rugosa 
as a separate order of Actinozoa / though the true affinities of many 
of the so-called Rugose Corals are still very uncertain. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the Madreporaria may be divided into the 
four primary sections of the Aporosa, Rugosa, Fungida, and Per- 
forata. Of these, the Fungida do not appear to have come into 
existence prior to the Jurassic period ; but the remaining three sec- 
tions were differentiated as early as the Ordovician period. 


Section I. Madreporaria Aporosa. 

Ihe division of the Aporosa comprises those Madreporarians in 
\\hich the corallum is composed of more or less compact and solid 
sclerenchyma, the “ theca ” or wall surrounding the visceral chamber 
being complete, and not perforated by apertures or pores (fig. 140). 
An “ epitheca ” may be present. The septa are well developed, and 
usually have the form of solid lamellae, though they are in some 
cases more or less cribriform. *1 he interseptal loculi may be open 
throughout, but endothecal tissue in the form of “ dissepiments ” is 
usually more or less largely developed, while “ synapticula ” and 
‘ tabulae” are sometimes present. The corallum may be simple or 
composite. The symmetry may be completely radial (Mussa and 
EuphyUta), or bilateral. The arrangement of the septa is typically 
he^tneral, but may be tetrameral, pentameral, or otherwise abnormal, 
♦u ^™cult to speak positively as to the geological distrilmtion of 
the Madreporaria Aporosa, owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the precise affinities of many fossil Corals. There are, however, 
varies Paleozoic types which may most suitably find a place here, 
t e Ordovician genus Columnaria {Favistella) being apparently the 
most ancient of these. The Silurian genus Stauria, in spite of its 
tetrameral symmetry, may likewise lie regarded as an Astraeid ; while 
nutuanella and Cyaihaxonia, the former Silurian and the latter Car- 
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boniferous, may be looked upon as early types of the Turdinoiidce, 
as, perhaps, Petraia and Polycoslia may also be. Professor Duncan 
further regards the Devonian genus Battersbyia and the Carboniferous 
Heterophyllia as representing a special group of Aporosa allied to the 
AstrmdcB, In the Secondary and Tertiary deposits the Aporose 



Fig. 140 . — Caryophyllia (Cyaikina) Bcnverbanki^ from the Gault (Cretaceous). The left-hand 
figure represents a siiecimen imperfect above, and enlarged, showing the tuberculated cost®. 
'I'lie right-hand figure is a magnified cross-section, showing the septa and pali. (After Milne- 
Kdwards and Haime.) 

Madreporarians are represented by a vast number of t}’pes, which 
do not essentially differ in plan of structure from existing forms. 

The Madreporaria Aporosa are divided into the following 
families : — 

Family i. Turhinolida . — In this family the corallum is generally 
simple, or when compound is destitute of a coenenchjTOa. The wall 
is solid and imperforate, and the septa are in the form of lamellae, 
often granulated on their sides. The interseptal loculi are open from 
top to bottom^ no endothecal structures in the form of dissepiments 
or synapticulse being developed. A few Palaeozoic Corals (such as 
Duncanella and Cyathaxonici) may be referred here, but the family 
is mainly Secondary and Tertiary. 

The number of forms included in the Turbinolidae is so large, that only 
a few of the leading types of the family can be here referred to in the 
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briefest way. In the genus Turbinolia itself (fig. 14 1), the coralJum is 
simple and conical, with a projecting styliform columella, but without 
pali. The costae are very prominent, and the spaces 
between them are marked with rows of small dim- 
ples, which look like perforations in the wall, but do 
not really penetrate to the visceral chamber. The 
genus is well represented in the Lower Tertiary 
deposits, but is doubtfully recent. In Smilotrochus 
and its allies there is no columella, and pali are 
rarely present. The type-genus is Cretaceous and 
Tertiary. The genus Flabellum is the type of 
another group of the family, and is distinguished 
by the compressed and wedge-shaped form of the 
corallum, the calice thus assuming an oval form. 
The structure of the wall and septa in Flabellum 
is peculiar, but is not so different from that of the 
same parts in certain fossil corals of other groups 
as to justify the removal of the genus from its pres- 
ent position. The species of Flabellum are all 
Tertiary and Recent. In Placotrochus and its allies 
a columella of a lamellar form is present, and there 
are rarely pali. The genus is Recent and Tertiary, 
as also is the related genus Sphenotrochus, The 
genus Trochocyathus is the type of an extensive 
series of forms, in which there is a fasciculate col- 
umella, and generally one or more cycles of pali. 
Trochocyathus itself (including Thecocyathus) dates 
from the Lias, and ranges to the present day. Al- 
lied to this is the well-known genus Cary ophy Ilia 
(figs. 140 and 126), which ranges from the Creta- 
ceous period to the present day, and is distinguished 
by its possession of a trabecular columella and a 
single crown of pali (fig. 128, A). 

The remaining types included in the Turbinolidce 
are more or less abnormal. The genus Dasmia, for 
example, is so peculiar, that it has been regarded 
as the type of a separate family {Pseudotiirbinolidce\ 
the distinctive feature being that the septa are ar- 
ranged in groups of three, in such a way that each 
septum might be regarded as formed by the coalescence of three ele- 
ments. The genus is Cretaceous and Tertiary. The Recent genera 
Guynia and Haplophylluiy again, are remarkable in the fact that the 
symmetry of the corallum is tetrameral, and they thus serve to lead us to 
such ancient types as the CyathaxonicB of the Carboniferous rocks. In 
the true Cyathaxonicc (as typified by the Cyathaxonia cornu of the M oun- 
tain Limestone) the corallum is simple and conical, the septa having a 
tetrameral symmetry, and a “fossula” being present. There is a promi- 
nent columella, and the interseptal loculi appear to be free from endo- 
thecal structures. As the presence of a fossula, and the fact that the 
septa have a tetrameral arrangement, cannot be considered as dis- 
tinctive features, there would not appear to be sufficient ground for 
excluding this genus from the Aporosa. The Silurian corals which have 
been included in the genus Cyathaxonia belong, however, to the genus 
Lindstroemia, which may also be referable to this division of the Madre- 
poraritty though it will be here provisionally placed among the Ruf^osa, 



Fig. 141. — Turbinolia 
sulcata. The upper figure 
shows the exterior of the 
theca with the costa:. 
The lower figure shows 
the calice, with the col- 
umella and primary and 
secondary septa. Eo- 
cene. 
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Another Palaeozoic type that may with great probability be included 
among the Turbinolidce^ is the Silurian genus Duncanella, In this genus 
(fig. 142) the coral- 
lum is simple and 
conical, with a deep 
calice, and a well-de- 
veloped wall marked 
by costae and en- 

circling striae. The 
wall, however, is de- 
ficient at the ex- 
treme base of the A 

corallum, thus al- 

lowing the primitive 
septa to protude as 
a little cone (fig. 

142, n). There are 
eighteen (sometimes 
seventeen) septa, the 
symmetry of which 
is completely radial, 
and which meet cen- ^ 

trally so as to form 
a sort of pseudo- 

(^lumella(fig.I42,C). pig. i42.-D««rW/« horealis, from the Silurian of North 
The interseptal lo- America, a, Side-view of the corallum, enlarged twice ; k, Base of 
Culi as in the Tuv- corallum, enlarged, showing the absence of the wall and the pro- 
1.' 11 trusion of the septa; c, Tran.sverse section of the corallum, en- 

OinoilCtCB generally, larged nine times ; d, Vertical section of the corallum, enlarged four 
arc completely open, times. (Original.) 
and are free from en- 

dothecal structures of any kind, though the bottom of the visceral cham- 
ber is more or less extensively filled up by a deposit of stereoplasma. 

Lastly, it is probable that the imperfectly understood genera Petraia 
and Polyccelia^ both of which are of Palasozoic age, may ultimately be 
shown to be aberrant types of the Turbinolidee. 

Family 2. Oculinidcs, — The corallum in this family is always 
composite (fig. 143), the new corallites being usually produced, by 
lateral gemmation, and being united by an abundant and compact 
coenenchyma, the surface of which is smooth or striated, but is not 
echinulate. The wall of the corallites is imperforate, not distinct 
from the coenenchyma, and the lower portion of the visceral cham- 
ber usually becomes extensively filled up in process of growth by 
a deposition of stereoplasma. The interseptal loculi are usually 
open to the base, but dissepiments or (as in Lophohelia) tabulae are 
occasionally developed. 

The OculinidcB appear for the first time in the Jurassic rocks 
{Euhelia, Enallohelia^ &c.), and are also represented in the Creta- 
ceous rocks {Synhelia, fig. 143, Diblasus, Baryhelia, &c.) In the 
Eocene Tertiary we meet with early types of the Recent genus 
Ocultna itself, with its arborescent corallum and nearly smooth 
coenenchyma. The well - known living genera Amphihelia and 
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Lophohelia likewise appear in the Tertiaries, the former in the 
Eocene and the latter in the Miocene. Lastly, the widely dis- 
tributed Recent genus Stylop}u>ra (fig. 144) appears as early as the 
Eocene Tertiary. The corallum in this genus is readily recognised 
by its granulated coenenchyma, the presence of a styliform columella, 



Pig. x43.--5>«/<r//V* Shar/^ana. Cretaceous. 


and the fact that there are six fully-developed septa, with an inter- 
mediate cycle of six rudimentary septa. 

Family 3. Pocilloporidce , — The corallum in this family is compo- 
site, with a dense coenenchyma, the corallites having their visceral 
chambers largely filled up inferiorly with solid stereoplasma (fig. 145, 
c). The calices are oval, and are definitely oriented, their long axes 

corresponding with that 
of the branches of the 
corallum. The septa 
are small, twelve in 
number, with a distinct 
bilateral arrangement. 
The cavities of the pol- 
ypes are placed in com- 
munication (as in the 
Alcyonarians) by a net- 
work of canals, which 
traverse the superficial 
region of the colony. The mesenteries of the ventro-lateral pair 
are, moreover, much longer than the others, and are the only ones 
which carry mesenterial filaments, and which develop reproductive 
organs. In Seriaiopora, as shown by Moseley, these two mesen- 


a fi 



Fig. 144. — a. The corallum of Siylophora subreticulata^ 
from the Miocene Tertiary of Austria, of the natural size ; 
hf Surface of the same, enlarged. (After Zittel.) 
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teries correspond with especially deep intermesenteric pouches, 
which fit into deep pits in the floor of the visceral chamber. These 
pits are bounded by septa of much reduced size, and may be fairly 
compared with the “ fossula ” of the Rugosa, 

This family comprises only the two genera Pocillopora and Seria- 
topora^ both of which, as above shown, have certain very remarkable 
characters, and make a decided approach to the Rugose Corals. In 
Pocillopora (fig. 145), there is a small columella, and well-developed 



Fig. 145. — A, Portion of the corallum of Pocillo/>ora aspcra, var. laia^ Verrill, of the natural 
size ; b, Part of the surface of same, enlarj^ed ; c, Section of the corallites of the same, showing 
the columella, enlarged; o, Vertical section of the same, enlarged, showing tabulae. (After 
Dana.) 


tabulaa (fig. 145, d) are present. The genus ranges from the Mio- 
cene Tertiary. In Seriatopora, on the other hand, there is a large 
compact columella, and only traces of tabulre are present. No fossil 
forms of this genus have been hitherto discovered. 

Family 4. Astrceidce, — In this large family of the Aporosa the 
corallum may be simple or composite. Endothecal tissue in the 
form of dissepiments is well developed, and tabulae are present 
in some forms. The septa are lamellar, their free edges being 
sometimes smooth or entire, sometimes dentated or ragged. The 
increase of the composite coralla (fig. 146) is effected by gemmation 
or by fission, and the new corallites usually become united directly 
by their walls or costae, or in other cases by vesicular exothecal 
tissue, a solid coenenchyma being rarely developed. 

If Columnaria be admitted into the AstrceidcB^ the family is 
represented as early as the Ordovician period. The Silurian 
genera Stauria and Acervularia (as typified by A, ananas), the 
Devonian Battersbyia, and the Carboniferous Heterophyllia may 
likewise be regarded as Palaeozoic types of the Astrccida, though 
all depart in different respects from the ordinary forms of this family. 
Leaving the Palaeozoic period, we find a great development of 
Astraidce to take place towards the close of the Trias, where the 
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family is represented by numerous and varied types ; a still 
further expansion takes place in the Oolites ; very numerous 
forms are met with in the Cretaceous, and though there is some 



Fipf. x/^ 6 .^Thecosmilia annularis. Coral-rag, England. 


decrease in the Tertiaries, this great family still holds its ground 
as the most important group of the ‘‘reef-building” corals. 

The family of the AstraidiE admits of subdivision into a number of 
minor groups, and comprises such a vast number of fonns that it is 
impossible to do more here than to allude to a few of the more important 
types. In the first place, there is a large series of 
forms {Aslrcece simplices) in which the corallum is 
simple and solitary. These simple Astrajans ap- 
pear under many generic types in the Secondary 
period, and have survived to the present day. 
Well-known genera are Montlivaltia (fig. 147), 
ranging from the Trias to the Recent period ; 
Trochosmilia^ ranging from the Jurassic to the 
Miocene ; and Parastnilia^ ranging from the Cre- 
taceous to the present day. 

In a second gjroup of the Astraeans {Astrcea^ 
reptantes\ comprising such genera as Rhizangia 
and Astrangia^ the corallum is composite, and 
consists of short corallites budded out from basal 
stolons or expansions. Rhizangia is Cretaceous 
and Tertiary, while Astrangia is represented in 
the Eocene Tertiary, and survives at the present 
day. 

In a third group of Astraeans {Astrcea gemmantes) are comprised 
compound forms, in which the mode of increase is “ by gemmation from 
the wall below the calicular margin ” (Martin Duncan). In this group 
are included various Secondary, Tertiary, and Recent corals (Ciadocora, 
&c.), and Professor Martin Duncan also places here the remarkable 



Fig. 147. — Montlival- 
tia caryophyllata^ show- 
ing the greatly>developed 
epitheca covering the 
lower part of the coral. 
Great Oolite. 
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Palaeozoic genera Heterophyllia and Battersbyia, In the former of 
these (fig. 148) the corallites are long and slender, increasing by budding 
around the calicular margin. There is a thick wall, marked by prominent 
costae, which may be variously ornamented. There may be only six 
septa ; but there is usually a larger number of these structures, their 



h'ig. 148 . — Heterophyllia ang^lata, from the Carboniferous Limestone of Northumberlaiui. 
A, A fraj^ment of the coralluin, enlarged slightly, u, 7'ransverse section of the same, enlarged 
seven times, c, Longitudinal section, similarly enlarged : t Tabula: ; r Cut edges of the septa. 
(Original.) 


arrangement being distinctly bilateral, and in many respects resembling 
that seen in young examples of Zaphrentis, Some of the septa usually 
became coalescent, so as to ^ive rise to fan-like groups, while the longer 
septa arc continued to meet in the centre of the visceral chamber. There 
is no true columella, but a “fossula” is often present (fig. 148, n) ; and 
the septa are further peculiar in so far that the wall does not appear to 



Fig. x^f^.—Isastraa oblot^a ; portion of a small polished slab, of the natural size, and a few 
cauces enlarged. Jurassic (Portland Oolite). 

be fonned by an extension and fusion of their outer ends. Lastly, dis- 
sepiments in limited number are present, and curved “ tabulae ” are well 
developed (fig. 148, c). The genus is only known as occurring in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Britain. 

The genus Battersbyia (with which the Fascicuiaria of Dybowski may 
be compared) was founded to include certain Devonian corals possessing 
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a fasciculate corallum, composed of unequally-sized cylindrical corallites, 
which are not in contact laterally, or only touch each other to a limited 
extent. According to Professor Martin Duncan, the septa are variable 
in number and size, and the endothecal tissues consist of an abundance 
of vesicular dissepiments along with well-developed tabulae. 

In a fourth group of Astraeans (Astrcetp ccBspitosce) the corallum is 
more or less tufted or caespitose, the corallites being produced by fission 
from a common parent, but having their terminal portions free. As 
examples of this large and well-marked group may be taken the recent 
Mussa, or such Secondary corals as Thecosmilia (fig. 146) and Clado- 

phyllia^ the former of these being 



one of the most characteristic gen- 
era of the Jurassic rocks. 

In a fifth group (A street conflu- 
entes) we have a number of well- 
known genera of Astraeans, in which 
the composite corallum increases 
mainly by fission, this being so far 
imperfect that the calices of the dif- 
ferent corallites are usually more or 
less completely confluent with one 







Fig. 150.— A, A small mass of . - . ' • '1^ 

gattSy of the natural size ; b, A few calices of many of the mOSt typical foims 
the same, enlarged. Cretaceous. (After Milne- of the entire family, the mode of 
Edward, and essentially by gemma- 

tion, the new buds being usually 
thrown out either from the wall or from the calice of the parent. A very 
large number of generic types of this group are known, abounding in 
the Secondary and Tertiary periods, and being extensively represented 
at the present day. Among the more familiar genera may be mentioned 
HeliastrcBa, Prionastrcea, Jsastreea (fig. 149), Septastreea, Convexastrcea, 
Plesiastrcea^ Stylina^ and Latimaandra, 

Finally, we may consider here certain forms of corals which depart 
more or less widely from the ordinary type of the Astraeans, but which 
are nevertheless to be regarded as belonging to this family. The first of 
these is the recent genus Merulina^ in which the corallum is composite 
and usually foliaceous, with a basal plate which is perforated by foramina 
and slits. In the possession of this perforated basal plate the genus 


another. Familiar examples of this 
group are the genera Diploria (Cre- 
taceous to Recent), Mceandrina 
(Jurassic to Recent), Euphyllia 
(Jurassic to Recent), and Rhipi- 
dogyra (Jurassic and Cretaceous). 

All the remaining Astraeans are 
“ ag|^lomerate ” or “ astraeiform,” 
consisting of numerous closely ap- 
proximated corallites, which may 
be united by their walls directly or 
by coenenchyma, and which give 
rise by their union to massive 
pralla. In certain of the forms 
included in this group, such as 
Favia (Jurassic to Recent), the 
mode of increase is essentially by 
fission. In others, however, includ- 
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approaches the Fungida^ and it has been commonly regarded as con- 
stituting a special family of the Aporosa (the Pseudofungidce), 

Another remarkable type is constituted by the genus Holocystis of the 
Lower Greensand (Cretaceous). In this genus (fig. 150) the corallum is 
composite, the corallites being connected directly by their walls or by 
costae. There is a styliform columella, and the septa are developed in 
three cycles, there being four principal septa of much larger size than 
the others. The symmetry is thus conspicuously tetrameral, and for 
this reason Holocystis has generally been regarded as belonging to the 
Rus^osa. The visceral chambers of the corallites are also intersected by 
tabular, these structures being likewise abundantly developed in the 
allied genus Coccophyllum of the Alpine Trias. 

The Silurian genus Stauria, which has been usually referred to the 
Rugosa {Tetracoralla)^ and which has been regarded as the type of 
the special family of the Stauridce^ may also be regarded as belonging to 
the Astrceidce^ since it differs from the typical Astraeans in little else than 
its marked tetrameral symmetry. The corallum in Stauria (fig. 151) is 



Fig. 151 — A few calices of Stauria 
astrteiforniiSi enlarged, showing the 
four primary septa forming a four- 
branched cross. Silurian. (After 
Milne-Edwards and Haime.) 



Fig. 152. — Transverse section of a single corallite 
of Stauria astreeiformisy from the Silurian of Got- 
land, enlarged ten times. 7/, Primordial wall ; a*. 
Secondary la^rer of stereoplasma, the corresponding 
layer in the interior of the corallite being shaded. 
(Original.) 


composite and astrjeiform, increase being effected by calicular gemma- 
tion, and the corallites being connected directly by their walls. There 
is no columella, but there are four principal septa which form a com- 
plete cross in each corallite (fig. 152). These four septa divide the vis- 
ceral chamber into as many quadrants, each of which contains three long 
and four short septa. The total number of septa is thus thirty-two, six- 
teen long and sixteen short. The periphery of the visceral chamber is 
occupied by vesicular dissepimental tissue, while the central area is 
traversed by horizontal tabulae. The only known species of this genus 
is the Stauria astrceiforniis of the Wenlock Limestone. 

It would also seem not improbable that the Palaeozoic genus Acer- 
vulatia^ properly so called (in so far as based upon Acetvularia ananas y 
Linn., of the Wenlock Limestone of Gotland), will have to be placed 
among the AstraidtPj though this point does not admit of discussion 
here. On the other hand, many of the forms usually referred to Acer- 
VOL. 1. s 
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vulcLviu are of a different structure to A* auancis^ and are referable to 
the Cyathophylloid group of the Rtigosa, 

There does not, further, seem to be any sufficient reason for excluding 
the Ordovician genus Columnaria (^—Favtstella)irom the Asircetacp, in 
this genus the corallum (fig. 1 53 ) is massive, and is composed of pns- 
^ matic or polygonal coral- 

lites, which are usually 

more or less completely 
united by their walls. 
The septa (fig. i54> a) 
are well developed, and 
are lamellar in form, 
each corallite contain- 
ing about thirty of these 
structures, disposed in 
two cycles, and alter- 
nately long and short. 
The Jong septa are not 
of equal length, one 

Fic. ,5., -A colony of Mummria calicina, Kich.. from being often much longer 

ihe Hudson River Group of Canada, of the natural size, than the Others J ano 

(Original.) they fall short of the 

centre of the visceral 

chamber, no columella being present. Endothecal tissue in the form of 
dissepiments is very imperfectly developed, but numerous tabulae (fig. 

1 54, r) are present. 

Finally, the remarkable recent genus Moseleya must be noticed 
here. In this genus, as described by Mr Quelch, the corallum is 



Fig. 154. — Sections of a corallite of Columnaria calicirta^ from the Ordovician of North 
America, enlarged ten times, a, Cro.ss-section ; b, longitudinal section. 7/, Primordial wall ; 
s. Secondary layer of stereoplasma, the corresponding layer in the interior of the corallite being 
shaded ; /, Tabulas ; r, Cut edges of septa. (Original.) 


composite, the only known specimen consisting of a single large coral- 
lite, round which smaller corallites are produced by calicinal marginal 
budding. The wall is very thin, with a slight epitheca ; and the septa 
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are very numerous and are arranged in several cycles, their inner edges 
being dentate and giving rise superiorly to an irregular pseudo-colu- 
mella. The septa are not alternately equal, and the symmetry appears 
to be completely radial. Endothecal tissue is largely developed, the 
dissepiments being vesicular in the periphery of the visceral chamber, 
but uniting to form distinct tabulae centrally. In the possession of 
an exterior vesicular zone and the presence of a central tabulate area, 
the genus Moseleya resembles the extinct genus Cyathophylluin ; and 
it is referred by Quelch to the family Cyathophyllidcz, Upon the 
strength of this resemblance, indeed, the authority just mentioned 
refers the Cyathophyllidcc^ along with the remaining corals usually 
grouped under the head of jRugosa, to the division of the Madre- 
poraria Aporosa. It is possible that future researches may justify 
the merging of the J^ugosa in the Aporosa^ but it does not appear 
in the meanwhile that there is sufficient evidence to warrant a change 
so sweeping. Even as regards the genus Cyathophyllum itself and 
its immediate allies, the resemblances to Moseleya are not without 
noteworthy counterbalancing differences, as, for example, the general 
bilateral symmetry of the former, and the usual development of the 
septa in a pinnate manner along three principal lines. Still more 
weighty, of course, are the differences which separate the Zaphren- 
ioidea and the Cystiphylloidea from Moseleya. Upon the whole, 
therefore, as will be more fully shown in what follows, there ap- 
pears to be sufficient ground for the retention of the Rugosa as a 
special division of the Madreporaria^ though certain of the Rugose 
corals of former writers may well be placed among the Aporosa. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ZO A NT HA R I A — continued. 

SECTION II. MADREPORARIA RUGOSA (tETRACORALLa). 

The corallum in the Madreporaria Rugosa may be simple or com- 
posite, and is composed of compact, solid sclerenchyma, the theca 
being complete and imperforate. The septa are usually well devel- 
oped and lamellar, with smooth or dentated edges; but they are 
sometimes rudimentary. The symmetry of the corallum is almost 
always obviously bilateral ; and the septa are generally of two orders, 
alternately long and short. The septa are, typically, developed 
according to a tetrameral system, new septa being produced along 
one median and two lateral lines, while a fourth line is commonly 
marked by a long or short septum or a fossula. A well-marked septal 
“ fossula ” is usually present, and generally corresponds with a much 
reduced primary septum, but there may be three or four fossulae. 
Endothecal tissue in the form of dissepiments is usually largely 
developed; and very generally the dissepiments unite with one 
another in the central portion of the visceral chamber so as to 
form well-marked “tabulae.” The mode of increase in the com- 
posite coralla is mostly by lateral or calicular budding, and a true 
coenenchyma is w'anting. 

It has been supposed by some naturalists that the so-called 
Rugose corals might possibly be referable to the Hydrozoa, and, 
at any rate, that they are not truly Madreporarian. On the other 
hand, Mr Quelch has recently abolished the Rugosa as a distinct 
division, and has united the corals formerly placed therein with the 
Madreporaria Aporosa. Some of the forms included in the old 
order of the Rugosa may, as previously seen, be referred without 
difficulty to the Aporosa, and as regards most of the others the view 
advocated by Mr Quelch can be supported by evidence of no small 
weight. The resemblances, namely, between the corallum of the 
typical Rugosa and that of the Madreporaria Aporosa are so numer- 
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ous and so important, that it is impossible to imagine that the coralla 
in the two cases were secreted by different methods, or bore dis- 
similar relations to the soft parts of the animals producing them. 
Thus, in both groups alike the simple form of corallum (fig. 155) 
consists of an outer wall or “theca,” enclosing a central space or 
“visceral chamber,” which is ordinarily divided into a series of 
compartments by vertical partitions or “ septa ” ; in both alike the 
“ visceral chamber ” may be partitioned off into storeys by horizontal 
plates or “tabulae”; in both alike the interseptal loculi are liable to 
be more or less subdivided by “ dissepiments ” ; and in both alike 



iS5*7-Morphology of the Rugosa. a. Fragment of Zaphrentis gigantea^ showing the 
septa (j), with the sparse dissepiments crossing the interseptal loculi, the epithcca (<f), and the 
thin proper wall (w) ; ii, Iransverse section of Zaphrentis Gucrangerty showing the septa and 
dissepiments, the central area occupied solely by the tabul®, and the “ fossula'^f/); c. Longi- 
tudinal section of the last, showing the arrangement of the tabula;, (a is after Edwards and 
Haime ; n and c are after Mr James Thomson.) 


the axial rod, known as the “columella,” may be developed. In 
both groups, moreover, the corallum is often composite, and may 
be regarded as a variously formed aggregate of “ corallites,” each 
of these subordinate elements of the colony being essentially similar 
in structure to the typical simple corallum. 

In spite of the above-mentioned general resemblances, it will 
be found, however, that the central and most typical group of the 
old order Rugosa—\\z., the group of the Zaphrentoid corals— is 
separated from the division of the Madreporaria Aporosa by im- 
portant morphological and developmental characters. But the 
Zaphrentoids are very intimately connected by many intermediate 
links with the Cyatkopkyllotdea, the group of Rugosa which most 
nearly approaches the Asfraada. The Cyathophylloids, again, have a 
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close connection with the typical Cystiphylloidea^ and, through these, 
with the most abnormal of all the forms included in the Rugosa 
(viz., Calceola and its allies). Upon the whole, therefore, in the present 
condition of our knowledge, it seems best to retain the name Rugosa 
for the three groups of the Zaphrentoid, Cyathophylloid, and Cysti- 
phylloid corals, and to regard these as constituting a special division 
of the Madreporaria, 

While the corallum of the Rugosa, as above limited, is in general 
structure quite similar to that of the Madreporaria Aporosa, it pos- 
sesses certain special peculiarities, which must be briefly noticed here. 
The structure of the theca or wall of the corallum in the Rugosa is 
generally in agreement with that of the Aporosa, the outer invest- 
ment of the visceral chamber being formed by the coalescence of 
lateral outgrowths from the peripheral margins of the septa, as seen, 
for example, in Zaphrentis (fig. 127, c). In other cases (as in Helio- 
phyllum and Crepidophyllum), the septa appear to end abruptly in 
the wall, which is very thin, and seems to be developed indepen- 
dently of the septa. In Streptelasma, again, a dense false wall is 
formed by the junction of the much-thickened outer ends of the 
septa (fig. 127, b). a true “epitheca” has been very commonly 
described as present in the simple Rugose Corals, but it is very diffi- 
cult to demonstrate the existence of this in microscopic sections, as 
a structure distinct from the true wall, and it seems probable that 
what has been generally called the “epitheca” is in many cases 
really the “theca.” In certain of the compound Rugose Corals, on 
the other hand, there exists a general epitheca enclosing the entire 
colony inferiorly. As regards their internal structure, the septa are 
usually composed, as in the Aporosa generally, of a median plate 
(“ primordial septum ”) bounded on both sides by a layer of dense 
secondary sclerenchyma or “stereoplasma.” In some cases, as in 
Pholidophyllum, the septa can be shown to be formed by the coal- 
escence of obliquely directed calcareous trabeculae, the free ends of 
which project at the inner margins of the septa. In Heliophyllum 
and its allies, the septa are thin, and are either unthickened by 
secondary stereoplasma, or have only a very thin layer of this sub- 
stance on the sides of the primordial septum. In these cases the 
oblique trabeculae (“ Septaldornen ” of the Germans) above spoken of 
are greatly developed, and give rise to the peculiar structures known 
as “ carinae,” which will be more fully considered later on. 

The most important features in the structure of the corallum of 
the Rugosa are, however, connected with the arrangement and mode 
of development of the septa. The most obvious of the peculiarities 
of a typical Rugose coral is the conspicuously bilateral disposition 
of its parts (see fig. 1 39). The causes of this bilaterality will be best 
understood by a consideration of the structure of a simple Rugose 
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coral, such as Streptclasnia corniculum or Omphyma subturbinata. 
From an investigation of such types it was shown by Kunth that 
the symmetry of the corallum is tetrameral, and is governed by four 
principal septa placed at right angles to one another. The bilater- 
ality of the corallum depends upon the mode in which new septa are 
developed in relation to three out of these four principal septa. The 
most important of the three principal septa in question is placed 
along the convex (or dorsal ”) side of the corallum, and new septa 
are developed on both sides of this in a pinnate or feather-like 
manner (fig. 156, a). This dorsal median septum may be longer or 
shorter than the other septa, or of normal size, and it may be con- 



Fig. 756. — A, StrcptclcLsma comknluin^ viewed from its_ convex (or “dorsal”) side, showing 
the intercalation of new septa on both sides of the “ cardinal septum ” (^), of the natural si/e. 
H, Side-view of the same specimen, showing the development of new sejita on one side of one of the 
“ alar ” septa (s). From the Ordovician rocks of North America. (Original.) 

veniently spoken of as the “ cardinal septum ” (the “ Hauptseptum ” 
of Kunth). The septa produced on the two sides of the “ cardinal 
septum ” gradually get less and less oblique to the latter, till we reach 
two septa placed laterally, at right angles to the “ cardinal septum,” 
which may be spoken of as the “ alar ” septa (the “ Seitensepta ” of 
Kunth). On the ventral side of each alar septum — t.e., on the side 
furthest removed from the “ cardinal septum ” — new septa are devel- 
oped in an oblique manner (fig. 156, b, j). The remaining septum 
of the quartette of principal septa is placed in the middle line on the 
concave (or “ ventral ”) side of the corallum, and it does not serve 
as a starting-point for the development of new septa, and therefore 
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does not show any feather-like disposition of the septa on its sides. 
It may be longer or shorter than the others, and may be spoken of 
as the “ counter ” septum (the “ Gegenseptum ” of Kunth). 

Hence, the surface of the theca of a simple Rugose coral such as 
Streptelasma corniculum is marked out by these four principal septa 
into as many quadrants, as shown in the annexed sketch (fig. 157) 
of a specimen of this coral, viewed from the base, and therefore 
greatly foreshortened. Thus the dorsal or convex side is divided 
into two “ cardinal ” quadrants, occupied by the pinnately developed 
septa which flank the “cardinal septum” (fig. 157, h). The two 



Fig. 157. — Plan of the septa in a speci- 
men of Streptelasma comiculutu, viewed 
from below, the radiating lines indicating 
the {jeripheral margins of the septa as ap- 
pearing on the surface of the coralluin. 
//, The “cardinal septum”; ssj The 
“ alar” septa ; The “ counter septum.” 
(After Kunth.) 


h 



Fig. 158. — Transverse section of 
Palwocyclns porpita, from the Silurian 
of Gotland, enlarged three times. 
//, “ Cardinal ” septum, contained in 
the fossula; w, “Alar” septa; gy 
“Counter” septum. In the section 
figured there are only forty septa, but 
there are usually forty-four, twenty- 
two long .and twenty - tw'o short. 
(Original.) 


“ counter ” quadrants, on the other hand, are occupied by the septa 
developed along the ventral side of the “alar” septa (fig. 157, ss\ 
and they merge with one another in the mesial ventral line, owing 
to the fact that the “ counter septum ” {g) is not a source for the 
development of new septa. It follows from the above that an inspec- 
tion of the surface of a well-preserved example of Streptelasma cor- 
niculum or Omphyma suhturhinata enables us to recognise by the 
disposition of the septa the position of the “ cardinal ” and “ alar ” 
septa, but that the “ counter septum ” cannot be thus recognised. 

It was further pointed out by Kunth that though the four principal 
septa above spoken of divide the corallum into four quadrants, it does 
not necessarily follow that these contain the same number of septa 
each. On the contrary, it is not unusual to find that the “ counter 
quadrants ” contain conjointly a greater number of septa than do the 
two “ cardinal quadrants.” 
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Thus in Palceocyclus porpita (fig. 158), the number of septa in each 
quadrant is sometimes the same — namely, nine — making, with the four 
principal septa, a total of forty. In most examples of this coral there 
are, however, forty-four septa in all, the two counter-quadrants con- 
taining each eleven septa, while the cardinal quadrants have nine 
each. 

The peculiar arrangement of the septa above indicated can be 
recognised in a large number of the simple Rugose corals by a 
mere inspection of the surface of well-preserved examples. Where 
the surface is badly preserved, and the observer has to rely upon 
thin sections, the “cardinal” and “counter” septa can usually 
be readily recognised, but it is often a matter of difficulty to deter- 
mine the “alar” septa. In some of the most completely radial 
forms — as in some species of Cyathophyllum — the position of the 
four principal septa may cease to be recognisal)le in transverse 
sections of the corallum. Lastly, in cases where the septa are rudi- 
mentary — as in the Cystiphylloids generally — it may be impossible 
to demonstrate the tetrameral arrangement of the septa, though in 
other cases (as in Goniophylluni) no such difficulty obtains. 

As regards the relative length of the septa, the most usual arrange- 
ment is to find that the septa are alternately equal (approximately 
equal, that is to say) ; so that the septa consist of a long series and 
a short series alternating with one another. Hence, the sei)ta are 
often said to be of two “ orders,” but the septa of each order arc 
by no means always quite equal in length, nor is it to be supposed 
that the septa of each order were simultaneously developed. 

In a great many of the RngosUy the bilaterality of the corallum is 
especially marked by the unequal development, as regards length, of the 
“ cardinal ” and “ counter” septum, one or other of which usually occupies 
the so-called “fossula.” The “fossula” or “fossette” (fig. 139), as pre- 
viously explained (see p. 262), is a more or less conspicuous groove or 
depression in the calice, due to a reduction in size of the septa at that 
point, necessitated, in all probability, by the existence in the living polype 
of one or more hypertrophied mesenteries carrjdng the reproductive 
organs. As a rule, there is only one “fossula,” which may be median or 
lateral in position, the latter being, however, very unusual. Sometimes 
there are three fossulae, one median, and two lateral ; while in other cases 
{e,g,^ Omphyfna) there are four of these calicine grooves, two median, and 
two lateral. In this last case (fig. 159, a), the four fundamental septa 
occupy the four fossulae, the cardinal septum being the best developed. 
In the much more common case of there being only a single median 
fossula, this is almost always related to either the “cardinal” or the 
“ counter” septum. The most usual arrangement is for the fossula to be 
placed on the convex (or “ dorsal ”) side of the simple coralla, in which 
case it is intersected mesially by the “ cardinal septum,” which is then 
much reduced in size. This disposition of parts occurs in Palceocyclus 
porpita (fig. 158), in the genus Streptelasma, and in most of the species 
usually referred to Zapkrentis, Sometimes, as in Lophophyllum^ the 
“ cardinal ” septum is very short, and occupies the dorsally-placed fossula. 
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while the “ counter” septum is especially long. On the other hand, the 
fossula may be placed on the concave (or “ ventral ”) side of the simple 
coralla, as in some of the species generally placed in Zaphrcniis (e.g.y 
in Zaphrentis Enniskilleni^ fig. 139). In this case the fossula is inter- 
sected by the “ counter ” septum, which is reduced in size, or may be 
altogether rudimentary or obsolete ; while the “ cardinal ” septum may 
have its normal dimensions, or may be specially developed. In rare 
cases the fossula (when single) is lateral in position, and is occupied by 
one of the “ alar ” septa. 

The interseptal loculi in the Rugose corals are generally more or 
less largely occupied by endothecal tissue in the form of dissepi- 
ments and tabulae, both these structures being usually conjoined. 
The dissepiments are principally developed in the peripheral area 



I59-— Structure of Om^hyma subturbinata, from the Silurian of Britain, a. Transverse 
fentS’ arrangement of the septa, and the large 

central area occupied by the tabula: : h. Cardinal septum ; ss, Alar septa ; r, Counter septum, h, 

xSuIae (Ori^ghia? )’ ® ^ enlarged : Peripheral zone of vesicular dissepimental tissue ; /, 


of the visceral chamber, and have the form of curved calcareous 
plates directed obliquely from one septum to the next one. In 
transverse sections (fig. 159, a) the cut edges of the dissepiments 
appear as transverse lines passing directly or in a curved manner 
across the interseptal loculi, and connecting together adjacent 
septa. In longitudinal sections (fig. 159, b) the dissepiments are 
usually seen to give rise to an outer zone of lenticular vesicles {e) 
which are directed obliquely inwards and downwards from the in- 
ternal surface of the wall towards the centre of the visceral chamber. 
In the central region of the corallum the dissepiments become more 
nearly horizontal and are developed in adjacent interseptal loculi at 
the same level, their coalescence giving rise to the flat or curved 
transverse partitions which are known as “tabula” (fig. 159, b, /). 
The central tabulate area of the visceral chamber varies much in 
extent, but is best developed in those types (such as Amplexus, 
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Omphyma^ Campophyllum^ &c.) in which the septa are short and do 
not extend far from the wall inwards. 

The development of the peripheral zone of vesicular dissepimental 
tissue is also very variable, its extent being in inverse proportion to that 
of the central tabulate area. It is very well developed in Cyathophyllum 
and in the Cyathophylloid corals generally, though considerably reduced 
in such types as Omphyma and Campopkyllum. In Zaphrentis and the 
Zaphrcntoid corals in general the dissepimental vesicular zone is greatly 
reduced, and maybe practically absent, the central tabulate area being 
greatly developed. On the other hand, in Cystiphyllum and its imme- 
diate allies the central tabulate area is invaded by the dissepinients, and 
the entire visceral chamber becomes filled with a vesicular tissue, the 
central cells of which are usually of comparatively large size, and repre- 
sent tabulae. In Palcpocyclus porpita^ and in some very flat discoid 
types (such as Microcyclus\ the depth of the visceral chamber is in- 
sufficient to permit of the development of dissepiments or tabulae. These 
structures arc likewise obsolete in the aberrant genus Calceola; while 
they are very imperfectly developed in the genus Lindstrasmia^ owing 
to the fact that the lower part of the visceral chamber becomes filled by 
secondary stereoplasma. 

As regards exothecal structures, the corallum of the Rugose corals 
generally exhibits externally more or less conspicuous vertical ridges, 
which are spoken of as ‘‘ rugae,” and which are separated by inter- 
vening depressions or grooves. In some cases, these longitudinal 
ridges may correspond with the outer edges of the septa within, and 
may thus resemble the structures known in the Aporose corals as 
“ costae.” In most cases, however, the ridges correspond with the 
interseptal loculi, and thus alternate with the septa. In some cases 
in Pholidophylluni) Lindstrdm has described the vertical ridges 
as carrying rows of minute, overlapping, calcareous plates or scales. 
Other superficial exothecal structures are occasionally developed 
in Rugose corals, such as the surface-tubercles of some species of 
Zaphrentis^ the root-like processes of attachment of Omphyma^ &c., 
and the connecting-processes which unite adjacent corallites in Eri- 
dophyllum. The remarkable opercular plates of such genera as 
Goniophyllu 77 i and Calceola must also be regarded as of an exothecal 
nature. It must be regarded as doubtful, however, if anything 
which can properly be described as a “ coenenchyma ” is developed 
in any composite Rugose coral. In such types, the corallites may 
remain isolated except at their point of origin from the colony ; or, 
if in contact, they may either be united by the fusion of their walls, 
or the walls may be absent and the corallites are united to one 
another by the extension and confluence of their septa, as seen, for 
example, in the genus Phillipsastrcea (fig. 160). 

As regards their classification^ the Rugosa are here considered as a 
mere section of the Madreporaria^ instead of as a distinct order of 
Corals, and the signification of the name has been considerably 
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narrowed by the removal to the Aporosa of various types originally 
referred to this group. Thus, the Palaeozoic genera Stauria and 
Cyathaxonia, previously generally placed among the Rugosa, are here 
relegated to the Aporosa, while Professor Martin Duncan has been 
followed in the reference to the same group of the Secondary genus 
Holocystis, the Tertiary Conosmilia, and the recent Haplophyllia and 
Guynia. As thus limited, the Rugosa constitute a moderately natural 
assemblage of forms, which may be subdivided into three main 



Fig. t6o. — Vhillipsastrcea I'cmcuillu From the Devonian (Corniferous Limestone) 
of N. America. (After Ihllings.) 


sections, which are typified respectively by the genera Cyafhophyl- 
lum^ Zaphrentis^ and Cystiphyllum^ and which may therefore be 
spoken of as the Cyathophylloidea^ Zaphrentoidea, and Cystiphyi- 
loidea} As regards their distribution in time, all these groups are 
confined, so far as at present certainly known, to the Palaeozoic 
period, and their characters and principal types will now be briefly 
considered. 

I. CVATHOPHYLLOIDEA. 

The section of the Cyat^iophylloidea comprises those Rugosa in 
which the peripheral region of the visceral chamber is more or less 
extensively occupied by vesicular dissepimental tissue, the lenticular 
cells of which are directed obliquely inwards and downwards, their 
convex sides being turned upwards (fig. 161, u). The central area 
of the visceral chamber is occupied by tabulae, but the tabulate area 
is often much restricted. The length of the septa is very variable, 
but these structures are always present and are generally alternately 
long and short, the septa of each order being approximately equal. 
In most forms there is a well-developed fossula, and the symmetry 
is conspicuously bilateral. In others the fossula is rudimentary or 

^ The elaborate classification of the Rugose corals put forward by Dybowski 
has not been adopted here, partly because many of the forms placed in this group 
by this observer are here removed elsewhere, and partly because the details of his 
proposed arrangement are largely unnatural. 
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obsolete, and the symmetry becomes more or less radial. A true 
columella may or may not be present, and the corallum may be 
simple or composite. 

The Cyathophylloids, so far as certainly known, are confined to 
the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous deposits, and 
are thus wholly Palaeozoic. 



Fig. 161. —Structure of Cyathophyllum hcterophyllnm^ from the Middle^ Devonian of Gerol* 
stein. A, Transverse section of the corallum, slightly enlarged ; n, Longitudinal section, also 
slightly enlarged, showing the outer vesicular zone (^), and the central area of anastomosing 
tabulae (/). This is one of the species of Cyathophyllum in which a “fossula"is not clearly 
recognisable, the symmetry thus becoming completely radial. The septa nearly reach the centre, 
and their inner portions are considerably thickened. (Original.) 

Upon the ground of a close structural resemblance between the genus 
Cyathophyllum itself and the recent genus Moseleya^ Mr Quelch, as pre- 
viously noted, has proposed the removal of all the Cyathophyllidce to the 
Aporosc Madreporarians, and the placing them in the immediate vicinity 
of the Astrceid(s; but this change can hardly be accepted. It is true 
that there are certain species of Cyathophyllum which are so far similar 
to Moseley a that they show an almost complete radial symmetry, a “fos- 
sula” not being distinctly developed, while a tetrameral arrangement of 
the septa is not recognisable. Even within the limits of the genus 
Cyathophyllum itself, there are, however, species with a well-developed 
fossula and a distinctly bilateral arrangement of parts ; while other 
allied genera are as conspicuously bilateral as is the genus Zaphrentis^ 
and possess a “ fossula ” of precisely the same type as that of the latter. 
Moreover, through such genera as Omphy^na and Campophyllum a com- 
plete transition is effected between the typical Cyathophylloids and the 
typical Zaphrentoids. Lastly, through Cystiphyllum it becomes easy 
to pass from Cyathophyllum or Actinocystis to such aberrant types as 
Goniophyllum and Rhizophyllum. 

Family i. CyathophyllidcB , — The chief family of the Cyatho- 
phylloid corals is that of the Cyathophyllidce^ comprising all those 
members of the present section in which the septa are smooth, and 
consist of a median plate (“ primordial septum ”) thickened on both 
sides by a layer of stereoplasma or secondary calcareous deposit. 
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Of the many genera of this family the three leading types are 
Cyathophyllum^ Lithostrotion^ and Omphyma, 


In the genus Cyathophyllum itself, the corallum may be simple or 
composite, the compound forms being sometimes massive (fig. 162), 
sometimes fasciculate. The septa are numerous, alternately long and 

short, the longer ones being 
continued to, or nearly to, 
the centre of the visceral 
chamber, where they are 
usually more or less twisted, 
and give rise to a sort of 
spurious columella (fig. 
161, a). The external dis- 
sepimental zone is largely 
developed, and is com- 
posed of oblique vesicles 
of small size (fig. 161, n) ; 
while the internal tabulate 
area is comparatively small 
and incompletely devel- 
oped, the tabula? having a 
vesicular character. The 
“ fossula” is small or obso- 
lete, the symmetiy in the 
latter case becoming more 
or less completely radial ; 
whereas when the fossula is recognisable, the symmetry is obviously 
bilateral. Many species of the genus are known, the earliest forms 
appearing in the Ordovician and the latest in the Carboniferous rocks. 
The genus is especially well represented in the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous rocks. 

The Silurian and Devonian genus Actinocystis differs from Cyatho- 
phyllum proper, chiefly in the fact that the septa are imperfect, passing 



Fig. 162. — A specimen of Cyathofihylimti Jie.xa^onnnt^ 
from the Devonian Limestone of Gerolstein, of the natural 
size. (After Zittel.) 



externally into vesicular tissue, which also largely replaces the central 
tabulate area. Allied genera are the Spongophyllum and Endophyllurn 
of the Devonian rocks, in which the corallum is composite, and the septa 
are also more or less incomplete. 

The genus Acervularia^ as based on the A, ananas of the Silurian 
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rocks, may perhaps be referred, as previously remarked, to the AsircEidce; 
but many of the astrasiform corals usually placed in this genus, and 
especially the so-called *'Acervu/arzce” of the Devonian rocks, are nearly 
allied to Cyathophyllum, The corals in question agree in general struc- 
ture, and particularly in the possession of an exterior vesicular zone, with 
Cyathophyllum^ but differ from this in the fact that the central tabulate 
area is partitioned off and enclosed by a secondary and interior wall or 
“ mural investment.” Another type which may be placed in this neigh- 
bourhood is the Silurian genus Arac^nophylhm { = Strombodes), in which 
the corallum is composite and astrgeiform (figs. 163 and 164), but the 
walls of the corallites, as also the septa, are very imperfectly developed, 
while the visceral chamber is almost filled with vesicular tissue disposed 
centrally in funnel-shaped layers. 

As the type of another group of the Cyathophyllidce^ the great genus 
Lithostrotion, so characteristic of the Carboniferous deposits of many 
parts of the world, may be taken. The 
corallum in this genus (fig. 165) is al- 
ways composite, sometimes massive, 
sometimes fasciculate, according as the 
prismatic or cylindrical corallites are 
or are not in direct contact with one 
another. In internal structure, Liiho- 
strotion is built upon the type of 
Cyathophyllum^ each corallitc having 
an external vesicular zone find an inter- 
nal tabulate area (fig. 166, b). The ve- 
sicular zone is narrow, and the tabulate 
area is wide, and is traversed centrally 
by a well-developed styliform columella. 

'J'he septa are alternately long and 
short, their disposition being clearly 
tetrameral ; and the symmetry is dis- 
tinctly bilateral, a well-marked fossula 
being often recognisable. Thus, in the 
species here figured (fig. 166, a), there 
are fifty-six septa in all in each corallite, 
twenty-eight of these being long ones 
and a similar number being short. Of 
the twenty-eight long septa, the four 
leading septa are readily detemiined. 

The ‘‘ cardinal septum ” (h) is shorter 
than the others, and is placed in the 
fossula, while the “ counter septum ” (g) is placed at the opposite end of 
the compressed columella, a definite middle line to the corallite being 
thus established. At right angles to the centre of this line are the two 
“ alar septa ” (j s\ and the remaining twenty-four long septa form four 
groups of six septa each, corresponding with the four quadrants of the 
corallite. Some of the species of Litho strotion are not as regularly con- 
structed as the above, but the same general type is preserved throughout 
the genus. 

The genus Diphyphylltnn^ ranging from the Silurian to the Carbon- 
iferous, appears to resemble IJthostrotion in general structure, but the 
corallites of the fasciculate corallum are devoid of a columella. The 
genus Eridobhyllum, of the Silurian and Devonian rocks, again, seems 
to differ from Diphyphylluin principally in the fact that the long, cylin- 



Fig. 165. — Fragment of a mass of Litko- 
strotion Martini, of the natural size. 
Carboniferous. (After De Koninck.) 
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drical corallites are united together by horizontal connecting-processes of 
an exothecal nature. 

Lastly, a natural transition is effected between the typical Cyatho- 
phyllids and the typical Zaphrentidm by means of such genera as 



Fig. 166. — Structure of LHhostrotion Martini^ from the Carboniferous Limestone, a, Trans- 
verse section, enlarged about times ; b, Vertical section, similarly enlarged. A, Cardinal 
septum, situated in the fossula ; Counter septum ; ss^ Alar septa : co^ Columella ; Vesicular 
tissue ; Tabulae. (Original.) 


Omphyma and Campophyllum, The genus Omphyma is wholly confined 
to the Silurian rocks, and comprises simple, turbinate or cylindro-conical 
corals, the wall of which gives out root-like processes of attachment of an 
exothecal nature (fig. 167, a). The calice shows four shallow fossuhe, 

placed at right angles 
to one another, and 
lodging the four lead- 
ing septa ; and the 
same structure is 
shown in transverse 
sections of the cor- 
allum (fig. 159, a). 
The septa are nu- 
merous, and are al- 
ternately long and 
short ; but even the 
longest septa extend 
a limited distance 
only into the visceral 
chamber, thus leav- 
ing a very extensive 
central area, which 
is occupied by the 
tabulae (fig. 159, b). 
The genus agrees in 
this respect with the 
Zaphrentoids, but it 
shows its relation- 
ship with Cyathophyllwn by the possession of an external zone of ves- 
icular tissue, though this is comparatively of small thickness, and is 




Fig. ^Omphyma suhtnrlnnaia^ from the Silurian of Gotland, 
reduced in size, a, Side view of the corallum : View of the calice 
showing the four fossula;. (After Milne-Edwards and Haime.) 
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composed of comparatively large vesicles. In the reduction of the ex- 
ternal vesicular zone and the proportionate development of the central 
tabulate area, the Devonian and Carboniferous genus Campophyllum 
closely resembles Omphyma^ and also approaches the Zaphrentoids. The 
genus further resembles these latter, and differs from Omphyma^ in the 
possession of a single very large fossula, giving rise to a conspicuous 
bilaterality of the corallum. 

Family 2. HeliophyllidtE . — The members of this family agree in 
many respects with the typical Cyathophyllidm^ but are markedly 
distinguished from these by the characters of the septa. These 
structures in the present family are thin, and are composed essen- 
tially of nothing more than the primordial septal plate, occasionally 
with a thin coating of stereoplasma towards their bases. The septa 
are thickened on their sides by conspicuous lamellar ridges (rep- 
resenting the septal spines of such forms as PholidophyUum\ 
which are directed obliquely inwards and upwards from the exterior 
of the visceral chamber towards the centre of the same, and which 



Fig. 16S. — Structure of the corallum of Helhphyllutn elcgantulnut^ from the Devonian (Ham- 
ilton Group) of North America, a, Transverse section, enlarged nearly twice; n, Longitudinal 
section of the same, taken just below the calice, similarly enlarged. //, Cardinal septum, in the 
fossula ; Counter septum ; c, Peripheral vesicular zone ; /, Central tabulate area ; r, Oblique 
septal ridges (“ carinal ridges '’) on the sides of the septa. (Original.) 

form a marked feature in longitudinal sections of the corallum (fig. 
168, b). In transverse sections of the corallum (fig. 168, a) these 
oblique septal ridges appear as conspicuous cross-bars or “ carinae,” ^ 
which run transversely to the septal laminae and produce a most char- 
acteristic appearance. On the free edges of the septa, again, the 
septal ridges appear as prominent transverse ridges or teeth. Owing 
to the development of the septal ridges just spoken of, the septal 

^ The appropriate name of “carinoe” was given to these septal bars by Miss 
Mary E. Holmes, M.A. 

VOL. I. T 
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laminae often become more or less zigzag in the peripheral part of 
the corallum. 

As regards the other characters of the HeliophyllidcB^ the outer ends 
of the septa terminate with apparent abruptness in a thin outer invest- 
ment, which is not improbably rather of the nature of an epitheca 
rather than of a true “wall/ In some cases (PhillipsastrcRa) the 
corallites have no definite outer investment, the septa of adjacent 
tubes becoming confluent. As in the Cyathophyllida, there is a 
well-developed external vesicular zone, and a comparatively small 
central tabulate area. The range of the family is from the Silurian 
to the Carboniferous, but the great majority of the species are 
Devonian, the group being, as a whole, as characteristic of the De- 
vonian period as the family of the ClisiophyllidcB is of the succeed- 
ing Carboniferous period. The three leading genera are Heliophyl- 
lum^ Crepidophyllum^ and Philiipsasfma, 


In the genus Heliophyllum itself the corallum is simple (fig. 169) or 
composite ; the carinate septa are numerous and alternately long and 
short, the latter, however, being of considerable length ; and the longer 
septa are, many of them, continued inwards to near the centre of the 
visceral chamber, where they become twisted, and coalesce to form a 
spurious columella, which is of large size, and often projects prominently 
into the floor of the calice (fig. 168, a). The symmetr>" of the corallum is 

distinctly bilateral, a well-marked “fossula” 



Fig. 169. — A young form ot Helio- 
fhyllum viewed from one side. 

I)evonian. Of the natural size. (Ori- 
ginal.) 


being present. The “cardinal septum” is 
shorter than the other long septa, and, along 
with two short septa, occupies the fos- 
sula. The exterior vesicular zone is well 
developed, dissepiments being exceedingly 
abundant, and there is a small tabulate 
central area (fig. 168, 13). The species of 
the genus are principally Devonian, but 
some Silurian corals have also been re- 
ferred here. The genus Heliophyllum has 
commonly been regarded as a mere sub- 
genus of Cyathophyllum^ but if due weight 
be given to the peculiar structure of the 
septa, it can hardly be placed in the family 
of the Cyathophyllidce at all. The genus 
Crepidophyllum is in general structure es- 
sentially similar to Heliophyllum, but the 
central tabulate area is enclosed in a dis- 


tinct accessory wall or inner mural invest- 
ment, which is usually open on one side so as to communicate freely with 
the large fossula (fig. 128, b). The corallum may be simple or pmpound, 
and all the known species of the genus are found in the Devonian rocks. 

Lastly, in the genus Phillipsctstraa ( = Smithid) the corallum is com- 
pound, and the internal structure of the corallites is essentially the same 
as in Heliophyllum^ The corallites, however, are devoid of a wall, and 


^ This statement is based on a microscopic examination of Phillipsastrcta 
Verneuilli, of the American Devonian rocks, the type-species of the genus. 
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become united to one another by the confluence of the outer ends of the 
septa (fig. 160). The septa are “carinate,” and alternately long and 
short, a distinct fossula being usually present, and the symmetr>^ thus 
becoming clearly bilateral. The species of Phillipsastrcea are prin- 
cipally Devonian, but the range of the genus extends into the Carbon- 
iferous period. 

Family 3. Clisiophyllidcu. — The corals of this family agree with 
the Cyathophyllidie and Heliophyllidce in the general character of 
possessing a well-marked exterior vesicular zone and a central tabu- 
late area. The central tabulate area is, however, traversed in this 
family by an extensively developed and complex spurious columella, 
formed partly of vertical, often twisted plates which have a general 
radial direction, and partly of vesicular tabulae which intersect the 
former in an obliquely ascending direction. This massive pseudo- 
columella appears in the floor of the calice as a rounded or conical 
boss of greater or less size, the surface of which, in well-preserved 
specimens, shows radiating, often spiral ridges. The septa are 
numerous, of two sizes, alternately equal. The symmetry is usually 
markedly bilateral, a well-developed “ fossula,” lodging the “ cardinal 



Fig. 170. — Morphology of the ClisiophylUdte, A, Transverse section of sp., 

from the Carboniferous rocks of the North of England, slightly enlarged; IJ, Longitudinal 
section of the same. A, “ Cardinal septum ” situated m the “ fossula ” ; “ Counter septum ” ; 

<*, Outer zone of vesicular dissepiments ; /, Central area of anastomosing tabulae ; r, The 
columellar plate. (Original.) 


septum,” being present. The “ cardinal septum ” is shorter than the 
other long septa, and the “ counter septum ” is often specially devel- 
oped. The septa are thickened by lateral deposits of stereoplasma, 
and are not “ carinate.” The corallum may be simple or composite. 
The Clisiophyllidce are mainly, if not exclusively, confined to the 

Milne- Edwards and Haime state that a columella is present, but no traces of this, 
structure appear in thin sections. 
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Carboniferous period, the principal genera being Chstophyllum, 
Dibunophyllum, Cychpkyllum, Au/ophyllum, and Lonsdaleia. 

In the genus Clisiohhyllum the general stnicture of the simple coral- 
lum is as described in the above characterisation of the family Clisio- 
phyllidic. The g’reat central pseudocolumellar mass is composed of a 
number of tolerably regular, radial and somewhat spiral lamelhie, which 
may be regarded as corresponding with prolongations of the septa, and 
which are intersected bv obliquely directed vesicular tabuhe (fig. 17 n). 
As seen in the floor of the calice, the pseudocolumella forms a large 
rounded boss, marked by spiral radiating ridges. The zone immediately 
external to the pseudocolumella is occupied by inosculating tabuhe, 



Fig. 171. — A, Cross-section of two corallites of Lonsdaleia dupiicata. Lower Carboniferous, en- 
larged ; n, Cross-section of the cornllum of CUsiophyllum Kcyserlingi^ Lower Carboniferous, of 
the natural size. (After James Thomson and the Author.) 

forming large vesicles ; and external to this region is a deep peripheral 
zone of small oblique dissepimental vesicles, traversed by the septa. 
The septa are numerous, alternately long and short, and a well-marked 
septal fossula is present. The species of Clisiophylltim are probably 
wholly confined to the Carboniferous period, though some Devonian and 
Silurian corals have been referred here. 

The Carboniferous genus Dibunophyllum (fig. 170) is very closely 
related in general structure to Clisiophyllum, but the pseudocolumellar 
area is divided into two by a vertical partition, or columellar plate, 
one end of which is usually connected with the “ counter septum,” while 
the other is directed to the “ cardinal septum” in the fossula, the bilateral 
symmetry of the corallum being thus exceedingly well marked. Again, in 
the Carboniferous genus Aulophyllum^ and the nearly allied or identical 
Cyclophyllum^ the pseudocolumellar area is enclosed by a kind of inner 
mural investment or accessory wall, and is prolonged at one point into a 
lateral tongue-like extension directed to the fossula. The pseudocolumella 
has a minutely vesicular structure, the vesicles being formed by radial 
lamellae intersected by obliquely ascending arched dissepiments. Aulo- 
phyllum stands in the same relation to Clisiophyllum that Crepidophyllum 
holds to Heliophyllum^ or that the Devonian Acenmlaria: (so-called) hold 
to Cyathophyllum, 
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Axophyllum^ again, comprises simple Clisiophylloid corals of Car- 
boniferous age, in which there is a large vesicular pseudocolumella 
piercing a central tabulate area, which is enclosed by an accessory wall, 
and is in turn surrounded by a vesicular zone. Lastly, we may include 
here the Carboniferous genus Lonsdaleia (fig. 134), in which there is a 
composite, fasciculate, or astraeiform corallum. Each corallite has, as 
usual in this family, a large pseudocolumella, formed of twisted lamellae, 
and having a vesicular structure (fig. 171, a). The columella traverses a 
^\’ell-developed tabulate area, but the genus differs from the other types 
of the family in the fact that the outer zone of the corallum is occupied 
wholly by large lenticular vesicles, the septa being here obsolete, and 
being developed in the central reg^ion only. In the series of the Clisio- 
phyllid(V^ Lonsdaleia holds the place occupied by Liihostrotion in the 
series of the Cyathophyllidcc, 


II. ZAPHRENTOIDEA. 

The section of the Zaphrentoidea comprises those Rugose Corals 
in which there is a comparatively limited amount of dissepimental 
endotheca, the visceral chamber never being sheathed with a zone 



Fig. 172. — Morphology ot /.aphrentis. a, Transverse section of a fully-grown individual of 
Zaphrentis EnniskiUeni^ froiji the Carboniferous Limestone, enlarged about twice. », Trans- 
verse section of a very young example of the same, enlarged six times, c, Part of the theca of 
the same, enharged, showing one long and two short .septa, the bases of these structures forming 
the wall. The septa have a primordial lamina thickened by stereoplasma, d. Long section of 
the same, showing the tabula:. (Original.) 


of vesicular tissue ; while there is, on the other hand, a proportion- 
ately extensive development of the tabulae. [In the Hadrophyllida 
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and in PalxBOcycltis porpita^ the corallum is so short that neither dis> 
sepiments nor tabulae are developed at all.] The septa are thickened 
with stereoplasma (fig. 127, b and c), and are not “carinate.^’ As 
a rule, the septa are of tw'o orders, alternately long and short. In 
all the typical members of the section, the symmetry is ccmspicu- 
ously bilateral, and a tetrameral disposition of the septa can usually 
be readily determined. There is generally a well-marked fossula 
(fig. 172,/), placed dorsally and containing the “cardinal septum or 
ventral in position, enclosing the “counter septum or rarely lateral 
and traversed by one of the “alar septa.” In some forms a fossula 
is not determinable in some species of Sireptelasma and in 

Lindstroemia generally). In the 
genera just mentioned it is- also 
usual for the lower part of the 
visceral chamber to be more or 
less largely filled up with a de- 
posit of stereoplasma. The Zaph- 
rentoid Corals are exclusively 
Palaeozoic, and range from the 
Ordovician to the Carboniferous 
period, or, if the genus Polyccelia 
be admitted here, to the Permian. 

Family i. Zaphrentidm , — The 
typical family of the Zaphrentoid 
Corals is that of the Zaphrentida^ 
of which the genus Zaphrentis 
itself is the central form. The 
family is characterised by the 
marked bilaterality of the coral- 
lum, a wTll-developed fossula be- 
ing present, while the develop- 
ment of the septa is usually char- 
acterised by the inequality in size 
of certain of these structures. 
The septum w^hich occupies the 

Fig. comicuia, ih. walls may bc either the “ car- 

of the cajice broken away, and showing ihe dinal SeptUm ” Or the “ COUnter 
fossula, of the natural size. Devonian, „ , ... . . 

America. (Original.) scptum, but in either case It is 

shorter than the other long septa. 
Neither a true columella nor a pseudocolumella are developed, and 
there is a thick theca formed by the coalescence of outgrowths from 
the outer ends of the septa (fig. 172, c). It is doubtful if a true 
epitheca is present. 

Only the more important of the genera of the Zaphrentidce can be here 
noticed, the chief htmg Zaphrentis itself. In this genus (fig. 173) the 
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corallum is simple, conical, turbinate, or cylindrical in form, more or less 
curved, and showing a conspicuous fossula in the obliquely placed calice. 
The fossula in different species is on the convex side of the corallum 
(“ dorsal ”), or on the concave side (“ ventral ”), or in rare cases is lat- 
eral. The septum included therein is usually very short (fig. 172, A and 
b), and may be obsolete, while more or fewer of the septa on each side 
generally bend round, and, partly coalescing, enclose the wide inner 
end of the fossular groove. The septa are moderately numerous, al- 
ternately long and short, the latter being commonly rudimentary and 
sometimes partly obsolete. The long septa extend a considerable dis- 
tance inwards towards the centre of the visceral chamber, and often 
show a tendency to coalesce in groups. Dissepiments are sparingly 
developed in the outer zone of the corallum, but tabulcE are largely 
developed, and pass from side to side of the visceral chamber (fig. 
172, d), often becoming united to form large arched vesicles. The 
species of Zaphrentis are mainly Carboniferous and Devonian, but 
some forms referred to the genus are Silurian. 

The Devonian and Carboniferous genus Amplexus is closely similar 
to Zaphrentis^ but the simple corallum is usually cylindrical in form, 
while the septa are much less perfectly developed, being confined to the 
margin of the visceral chamber, and thus leaving exposed a large central 
space occupied by nearly horizontal, complete tabular. 

In the Carboniferous genus Lophophyllum there is a simple conical 
corallum of small size (fig. 174), which agrees with Zaphrentis in the 
scanty development of dissepiments and the possession of complete 
arched tabulae. There is also a small fossula, which lodges the “ cardinal 
septum” (fig. 174, B, //), this being shorter than the other septa. On the 



Fig. 174.— Structure of Lophophyllum eruca, from the Carboniferous Limestone, Scotland. 
A, Side*view of the corallum, enlarged slightly b, Transverse section of the same, enlarged four 
times ; c, Longitudinal section of the same, similarly enlarged, /i, Cardinal septum ; Counter 
septum ; Tabulae. (Original.) 


Other hand, the ‘‘ counter septum ” (fig. 172, B, is greatly developed, 
being much longer than the other septa, and having its inner extremity 
swollen. This enlarged septum has been regarded as a true columella, 
but an examination of very young specimens shows that its real nature is 
as just described. The remaining septa are unequal in size, but a division 
into alternately long and short septa cannot be recognised. 

In the Carboniferous genus Menophyllum^ again, there are three 
fossulae, the largest being on the dorsal side of the corallum, and lodging 
the “cardinal septum,” while the other two are lateral and lodge the 
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“ alar septa,” the tabulate area in the floor of the calice thus assuming the 
form of a half-moon. Lastly, in the Devonian 

(fig. 175), the cardinal and alar septa are specially developed, and 
^ ^ form three prominent ridges in the cup 

of the calice. , 

Outside of the typical family of the 
ZaphrentidcB are various Zaphrentoid 
corals which in the present state of our 
knowledge can only provisionally be ar- 
ranged in groups, and the true affinities 
of which are not always clear. One 
group of fonns, which may be provision- 
ally spoken of as that of the Hadrophyl- 
lidce, comprises certain singular little 
discoid corals for which the genera 
Hadrophyllnm^ Baryphyllitm^ Combo- 
phyllnm^ and Microcyclus (fig. 176) have 
been founded. In these singular types 
the simple corallum has the form of a 
flattened disc, the calice being so shallow as hardly to desen'e the name, 
while the base is also often flat, the corallum thus becoming coin-shaped. 
There is generally a marked septal fossula, and the symmetr)' is con- 
spicuously bilateral. The septa are smooth-edged, and irregular in 



Fig. 175.— A, Anhophyllum Agas- 
j/3/, slightly enlarged : U, Calice of the 
.same, viewed from above — Devonian. 
(After Milne-Edwards and Haime.) 



.\ B 


Fig. 176 . — Microcyclus discus, from the Devonian (Hamilton CIroup) ot North America, a. 
Upper surface of the corallum ; b, Under surface of the same. The cro.s.s shows the natural size 
of the corallum. (Original.) 


length, and the intcrseptal loculi are filled up with stereoplasma, no 
dissepiments nor tabulae being developed. All the types of this group, 
so far as is certainly known, are found in rocks of Devonian age. 

The type of a second group {Palceocyclidcp) is constituted by the 
singular Palceocyclus porpita (fig. 177) of the Silurian rocks of Gotland.^ 
The corallum in this form is discoidal, the flat circular base being covered 
with a concentrically striated basal plate. The septa are forty-four, or 
rarely forty, in number, alternately long and short, the “ cardinal septum ” 
being shorter than the other septa, and being placed in a well-marked 
“fossula” (figs. 158, and 177, a), the symmetry thus becoming bilateral. 
The “ counter septum ” is not specially developed. All the septa are 
tuberculated and have crenulated edges. There are no dissepiments nor 
tabulae, but the interseptal loculi are not filled up with stereoplasma. In 
this respect, as also in the crenulated form and more regular develop- 


^ Palceocyclus porpita certainly occurs also in the Wenlock Limestone of 
Britain (Dudley), but the P. Fletcheri of the same formation does not appear to 
be properly referable to the genus Pahcocyclus, but belongs to Pholidophyllum, 
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ment of the septa, PalcEocyclus porpita differs from the group of which 
Hadrophyllum is the type. The affinities of Palaocydus cannot be 
regarded as clearly established. It is possible that the genus, instead 
of being placed here, should be looked upon as holding the same 



Fig. iTj.—Pahifocyclus porpita^ from the Wenlock Limestone of (Jotland. a, Upiier surface 
(calice) of the corallum, showing the cardinal septum in the fossula {h ) ; n, Side-view of the 
comllum; c, View of the flat under side of the corallum, w'ith the concentrically striated 
epitheca. All the figures are enlarged about twice. (Original.) 


position to the Hdiophyllidce that Hadrophyllum and its allies do to 
the Zaphrentidce. 

The genus Streptelasma may be regarded as the type of another group 
of Zaphrentoid Corals, to which the name Streptelasmidce may be given. 
7 'he corallum in this genus is simple and turbinate or conical in form. 
A true “ theca ” does not seem to be present, but the septa become much 



Fig. 178. — Structure of Streptelasma corniculum, from the Ordovician rocks (Cincinnati 
Group) of North America. A, Transverse section ; n, Longitudinal section of the corallum, 
enlarged twice. The transverse section shows the thick false wall formed by the fusion of the 
outer portions of the septa. //, Cardinal septum situated in the fossula; g. Counter septum. 
In the specimen figured there are one hundred and eight septa, alternately long and short. 
(Original.) 

thickened towards their outer edges, being fused with one another by 
their lateral margins for a considerable distance, and thus giving rise to a 
dense false wall (figs. 127, P. and 178, a). The septa are numerous, of two 
orders, alternately long and short, the latter being buried for the greater 
portion of their length in the false wall. The symmetry is distinctly bi- 
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lateral, the cardinal and alar septa being clearly recopisable, in well-pre- 
served specimens, by the pinnate arrangement of the costal furrows on 
the exterior of the corallum (fig. 156). The cardinal septum is reduced 
in size, and usually occupies the centre of a large fossula (fig. 178, A), but 
in some species in S. curopctunt) a fossula is wanting. The lower 
part of the visceral chamber is more or less extensively filled up with 
5 tereoplasma, and the upper part of the same is crossed by irregular 
tabular, dissepiments being also developed in moderate numbers. The 
centre of the visceral chamber is occupied by a large, irregularly reticu- 
lated or trabecular pseudocolumella (fig. 17S, .\), with which the inner 
ends of the long septa are directly connected, and which is highly 
characteristic of the genus. The species of Sh'cptelasma are maini}' 
Ordovician, but Silurian forms have also been recorded. The g^enus 
Ptychophyllum (if judged by the structure of the mushroom - shaped 
P, patellatum of the Silurian rocks) is very closely related to Strcp- 
iclasma, the principal difference being that in this case the pseudo- 
columella is produced by a twisting together of the 
thickened inner ends of the longer septa. If, as 
maintained by Lindstrom, these two genera are to 
be regarded as identical, the name of Ptychophyl- 
lum will have to be suppressed in favour of the 
older title of Streptelasma, 

Lastly, we may possibly place among the Zaph- 
rentoidea the small, simple Palteozoic corals 
which constitute the genus Lindstrocmia (fig. 179). 
These forms agree with the typical Rugosa in 
the pinnate arrangement of the septa and the 
resulting bilateral symmetry of the corallum, but 
they do not appear to possess a fossula. The 
distinctive feature in the genus is the fusion of 
the septa by their inner ends to form a sort of 
pseudocolumella, which is often of great size and 
projects into the floor of the calice. The lower 
portion of the visceral chamber is more or less 
extensively filled up by stereoplasma, but dissepi- 
ments and tabulae are scantily developed in its upper portion. The 
species of Lindstrcemia are mostly Ordovician and Silurian, but the 
genus survives into the Carboniferous period. 

III. Cystiphylloidea. 

The section of the Cystiphylloidea comprises those Rugose Corals 
in which endothecal tissue in the form of dissepiments is in general 
extensively developed, while tabulae are absent or are incompletely 
developed, and the septa are more or less imperfect, and may be 
reduced to mere marginal striae. When the septa are so far de- 
veloped as to enable this point to be determined, it can be shown 
that the symmetry of the corallum is distinctly bilateral, and in some 
cases a well-marked fossula is present. The Cystiphylloid corals are 
wholly Palaeozoic, and are confined to the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks. 

Family i. Cystiphyllidce . — This is the typical family of the Cysti- 



Fig. 17 Lindsira'- 
uta Dal, tani. A por- 
tiuii ui tup of the theca 
is broken, in order to 
show the interior of the 
calice. Silurian. 
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phylloid corals, and is characterised by the fact that the endothecal 
structures are more or less completely reduced to a vesicular tissue, 
composed of lenticular cells, which are often of specially large size 
in the centre of the visceral chamber, and in this region represent 



Fig. 180.— Structure of Cysifj^hyllum cylindrkum^ Lonsd., from the Wenlock Limestone of 
Ironbridge. a, Transverse section, enlarged twice ; u, Part of a vertical section, similarly en- 
larged. (Original.) 


tabulae (fig. 180). The septa are rudimentary, but are usually recog- 
nisable as more or less distinct striae or ridges on the surface of the 
calice. 

The type-genus of this family is Cjfstiphyllum itself, in which the 
corallum is almost invariably simple (it is composite in the C, fruti- 
cosum of the American Devonian rocks), and is usually conical in form 
(fig. 181), though in some cases greatly flattened. The wall is well 
developed, and the visceral chamber is entirely filled with a vesicular 
tissue of obliquely disposed lenticular cells, which in the central region 
of the corallum often show a well-marked arrangement in funnel-shaped 
layers. The calice sometimes exhibits nothing but the rounded upper 
surfaces of the lenticular vesicles just spoken of, but its surface com- 
monly shows more or less marked radial ridges or radiating rows of 
tubercles, which represent the septa. In some cases, as in the De- 
vonian C. sulcatum and C. lamellosum, a well-marked dorsal fossula is 
present ; and in the latter species it is sometimes even possible to 
recognise a disposition of the septal ridges in four groups, correspond- 
ing with the four quadrants of a typical Rugose Coral. All the known 
species of Cystiphyllum are found in the Silurian or Devonian rocks, 
one of the commonest species being the C. vesiculosum (fig. 181) of the 
Devonian rocks of North America and Europe. Through Actinocystis 
a transition can without violence be effected between the genus Cystu 
phyllum on the one hand and Cyathophyllum on the other hand. 

Family 2. CalceolidcB . — This family has been founded for a 
number of remarkable Palaeozoic corals, of which the principal 
genera are GoniopAyllum, Rhizophyllum^ Arccopoma^ and Calceola. 
The corallum in this family is simple and conical in form, very 
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commonly more or less angulated, and assuming a pyramidal or 
quadrilateral figure. Internally, the structure may not differ essen- 
tially from that of Cystiphyllum, the visceral chamber being filled 

with an endothecal vesicular 



Fig. i8i . — Cysiiphyllttm r’cskuhsum, showing 
“rejuvenescence,” the corallum consisting of a 
succession of cups produced by budding from the 
original polype. One side of the calice is broken 
away, and shows the internal structure. Of the 
natural size. Devonian, America and Europe. 
(Original.) 


tissue, and the septa being in- 
complete or rudimentary (fig. 
182, b). Sometimes the septa 
are obsolete, but they are usu- 
ally recognisable as radiating 
ridges or rows of tubercles in 
the calice, or they may even 
form radiating lamellae which 
intersect the marginal region of 
the visceral chamber. The 
essential character of the family, 
however, is found in the fact 
that the calice is closed by a 
variously constructed lid or 
“ operculum,” composed of one 
or more pieces (fig. 182, a). 
In this feature, the corals of 
the present family differ from 
all recent Madreporarians, 
though a species of operculum 
is found in some living Al- 
cyonarians {Primnoa and Par- 
amuricea). The structure and 
affinities of the family of the 
Operculate Corals have been 
admirably worked out by Lind- 
strom ; and all the known 
genera of the family are Silu- 
rian or Devonian. 

In the Silurian Goniophyllum 
(fig. 182) the corallum is distinctly 
quadrilateral, its four sides being 
flattened. The internal structure 
is wholly vesicular, the cells of the 
central region of the visceral 
chamber being of large size and 


representing tabulae. The quad- 
rangular calice is deep, and is furnished with marked septal ridges, of 
which four — one in the middle of each side — are specially prominent, 
the longest being the “ cardinal septum,” while the other three are the 
“ counter ” and ‘‘ alar ” septa. The septa are not mere calicine striae, but 
are truly lamellar, though they are marginal. The calice is closed with 
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an operculum of four calcareous plates, of which the dorsal and ventral 
ones are trapezoidal and the lateral ones are triangular. 

In Rhizophyllum the conical or pyramidal corallum is attached to 
foreign objects by root>like exothecal processes developed from its flat- 
tened under surface, the upper surface being rounded. The calice has 
septal striae and a distinct fossula, the internal structure is wholly of 



Fig. 1S2. — A, Goniophylluin pyratuidalc^ from the Silurian of Gotland, showing the operculum 
in p)lace, twice the natural size ; n, Transverse section of the same species, slightly enlarged, (a is 
after Lindstrcim ; u is original.) 


oblique vesicles, and the operculum is in the form of a single semicircular 
plate. The species of the genus are mostly Silurian, but one form is 
found in the Lower Devonian. 

Still more closely allied to Cystiphyllum is the genus Arcpopoma^ com- 
prising only the A, {CystipJiylluvi) prismaticum of the Silurian rocks. 
The corallum in this form is subangular, more or less clearly four-sided, 
the calice having radial rows of septal tubercles, and the surface exhibit- 
ing distinct rugie. Internally the structure is wholly vesicular, and the 
calice is closed by an operculum of subtriangular valves. 

Lastly, in the genus Calccola (fig. 183), the slipper-shaped corallum is 
free, and has the form of a slightly curv^ed four-sided pyramid, of which 
one side is broad and flat, the opposite side being 
equally broad but convex, while the lateral faces 
are much reduced, and are only represented by 
the rounded junctions of the two broad faces. 

The calice is deep, corresponding in form to the 
exterior, and marked internally with distinct 
septal striaL?. The “ cardinal septum” is clearly 
marked, and is placed in the centre of the vaulted 
side of the corallum, sometimes in a distinct 
groove or fossula, while the septa on both sides of 
this have a pinnate arrangement. The “ counter 
septum ” is in the middle of the flat side of the 
corallum, and is also often in a distinct fossula. 

The calice is closed by a half-moon-shaped oper- 
culum, which resembles the valve of a Brachi- 
opod in form and sculpturing, its under sur- 
face, however, showing a prominent median and fainter lateral septal 
ridges. The internal structure is dense, the thick wall apparently solid, 
but showing, according to the observ^ations of Kunth, a finely vesicular 
structure. The only known species of this genus is the Calceola sandalina 
of the Middle Devonian rocks, an abundant and characteristic fossil in 



Fig. 183.-- The corallum of 
Calccola samlaiina (a .•^niall 
example), from the Middle 
Devonian of Gerolsteiiij view- 
ed from its rounded .side, of 
the natural size. 
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strata of this age in Europe. It may be noted in connection with Calceohi 
sandalina that the internal structure of the curious Cystiphyllum lamel- 
losum of the same geological horizon exhibits, in its young stages, a curious 
resemblance to that of the present form, the latter, however, not being 
known to possess an operculum. This fact, along with the general 
identity in structure between Ara^opoma prismaticum and the typical 
Cystiphylla^ may be taken as fully corroborating Lindstrom’s conclusion 
that these remarkable Operculate Corals cannot be separated from the 
Madreporaria Rugosa, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Z OA NT HA RIA — continued, 

MADREPORARIA FUNGIDA AND PERFORATA. 

SECTION III. MADREPORARIA FUNGIDA. 

This section includes simple or composite Madreporarians, in which 
the interseptal loculi are crossed by trellis-like calcareous bars (“ syn- 
a])ticula ”). In the composite fonns, where adjacent corallites are 
connected by prolongations of their septa (“ septo-costae ”), the inter- 
spaces between these prolongations are also synapticulate. The 
septa are lamellar, and are usually solid, though occasionally per- 
forations exist. When there is a basal plate it is usually perforated 
by apertures, but it may bo imperforate. Endothecal structures 
(dissepiments and columella) may or may not be developed. Ten- 
tacles in the living forms “short, lobe-like, scattered, sometimes 
obsolete ” (Duncan). 

So far as certainly known, the section of the Madreporaria Fun- 
gida has no Palceozoic representatives ; but the Secondary and Ter- 
tiary deposits have yielded a large number of fossil forms, only a 
few of the more important of which can be alluded to here. 

By Professor Martin Duncan the section of the Fungida is di- 
vided into the following five families : — 

Family i. Flesiofufigidce, — This family is related to the Aporosa, 
and comprises simple or composite Fungida^ in which dissepiments 
exist in addition to the synapticula, and the septa are usually solid 
and imperforate. The principal genus in this family is Thaimias- 
trcea^ including a large number of species, which range from the 
Trias to the Miocene Tertiary, and have a very wide geographical 
distribution. In this genus the corallum is composite and is usu- 
ally massive or lobate in form, sometimes laminar or encrusting ; 
while the corallites have ill-defined walls. The calices (fig. 184, a) 
have distinct centres, but are shallow, and the septa become con- 
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fluent with those of neighbouring cups by means of septo-costal 
prolongations. The septa appear to be sometimes perforated, 
sometimes imperforate (Duncan), and both dissepiments and syn- 
apticula are developed, a variably shaped columella being also 



Fig. 184. — A, Surface of Thaumastrepa a^artciics^ from the Cretaceous deposits of Gosau; u, 
Surface of Conioscns confcrta. from tlie Oligoccne Tertiary of Vicenza, enlarged twice. (After 
Zittel.) . 

present. Closely allied to Thamnastrcca is the Jurassic genus 
Clansastrcva. 

Family 2. Funyidcc. — In the true Fungidcc the corallum is simple 
or compound, the interseptal loculi showing numerous synapticula, 
])ut there being no dissepiments. The septa are usually imperfor- 
ate, and the basal wall is generally perforated. As restricted by 
Duncan, this family comprises no other fossil genus than the Micra- 
hacia of the Cretaceous rocks. In this genus the corallum is of 
small size, free and unattached, of lenticular form, with a convex 
base covered with a perforated basal plate. 

Family 3. Lophoserid(c, — In this family the corallum may be 
simple or compound, the wall being imperforate, and the septa also 
usually solid. There are synapticula, but no dissepiments. The 
simple forms of this family may be turbinate, discoid, or attached 
by a wide base, and are represented in Secondary and Tertiary 
deposits l)y various generic types {Trochoseris^ Cycloseris^ Fodoseris, 
tScc.) The composite types have their calices united by confluence 
of the septo-costae, and usually possess a thin laminar or frond-like 
corallum. Besides such recent genera as Lophoseris and Mycedium^ 
we have here a number of fossil types, some of which (such as 
Protoseris and Comoseris^ fig. 1 84, b) are found in rocks as ancient 
as the Jurassic. 

Family 4. Anabacidcc, — This small family includes only the two 
genera Anabacia and Genabacia^ the former being simple and the 
latter composite, and both being confined to the Jurassic rocks. 
The septa in these genera are perforated, and the wall is indistinct, 
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while there are synapticula but no dissepiments. Anabada is dis- 
coid in form, and of small size, and its basal wall is wanting. 

Family 5. PasioporitidcB. — This family includes Fungida in which 
the septa are trabeculate and the septa regularly porous, thus ap- 
proaching the Madreporaria Perforata, When a wall is present, it 
is imperforate. Synapticula are present, and dissepiments may or 
may not exist. Most of the genera included in this family {Lepto- 



Fij;. 185 . — Cyclolites elliptica^ viewed from above, rom below, and from the side. Cretaceous. 


phyllia, Cyclolites, Microsolena^ itc.) are Jurassic or Cretaceous, the 
well-known genus Cyclolites occurring in both of these formations. 
In this genus (fig. 185), the corallum is simple and free, discoid, 
with a flat or slightly concave base, and either circular or elliptical 
in outline. The under surface of the corallum is covered with a 
well - developed, concen- 
trically striated basal plate. 

The septa are trabecular 
and more or less per- 
forated, and there is either 
no columella or a rudi- 
mentary one. 

Forming a transition 
between the typical Fun- 
gi da and the typical Perfor- 
ata is the Jurassic genus 
Microsolena (fig. 186), in 
which the corallum is mas- 
sive, of variable shape, but 
usually more or less lobed. 

Thp hncnl wnll i« rnvprpfl Fig. 186.— Fragment ot ;vz/wiv*, and three 

me nasal wall is CO\erea of the calices of the same enlarged. Jurassic. 

with a strong epitheca, and 

the calices are not circumscribed by a definite wall. The septa are 
trabecular and perforated, and synapticula are abundantly developed. 
VOL. T. u 
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Section IV. Madreporaria Perforata. 

This section includes simple or composite Madreporarians in 
which the calcareous tissue (sclerenchyma) of the corallum is more 
or less conspicuously porous or reticulate (fig. 187, c) ; the visceral 
chambers of the corallites being thus placed, in the compound 
forms, in communication with one another. The septa may be 
solid, but are usually more or less porous, being often represented 
by irregular trabeculae, or, in other cases, by rows of calcareous 
spines. Dissepiments are usually present, and tabulae are com- 
monly developed. The existing Madreporaria Perforata fall into 
the three groups of the Pu'^sammida, Madreporid(B^ and Poritidce^ 
while we may place here the three extinct groups of the PavositidiC, 
Syrin^oporidce, and Thecid(e. These three last-mentioned groups 



Fig. 187. — A, Dendrojthyllia clcgans^ Jrom the Oligocene Tertiary of Rrockenhurst, of the nat- 
ural size ; a, Transverse section of the same, enlarged (after Zittel) ; c, Portion of a section of a 
recent species of Defidrofihyllia^ showing the porous structure of the skeleton. 


are essentially Palaeozoic, the Favositidee alone having any Mesozoic 
representative (the Koninckia of the Cretaceous rocks). Of the 
three existing groups of the Perforata^ the Poritidee appear to be 
the most ancient, the Ordovician genus Protarcea belonging to this 
family, while the Calapoecia {Columnopora) of the same formation 
links the Poritidee with the Favositidee, The Devonian genera 
Areeopora and Cleistopora^ and the Carboniferous genus Palceacis 
(fig. 188) may also be referred to the Poritidee, The Eupsammidie 
are also an ancient group, being represented in the Silurian rocks 
by the genus Calostylis. On the other hand, the Madreporidee are 
of comparatively modern origin, the first known types appearing in 
the Tertiary deposits. Upon the w^hole, however, the existing groups 
of the Eupsammidee^ Poritidee^ and Madreporidee do not present 
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themselves in any prominent manner till the Tertiary period is 
reached, and they have attained their maximum at the present day. 

In the following brief summary of the characters and distribution 
in time of the leading groups of the Perforate Madreporarians, it 
will be best to take first the three recent families above mentioned. 

Fa7nily 1 . Eupsammidce , — In this family the corallum may be sim- 
ple or compound, the wall of the corallites being perforated, while 
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Fig. 188. — Pala-acis cyclosioma, from the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, a, Upper surface 
of a colony enlarged twice ; b, Vertical section of the corallum, showing the reticulated .struc- 
ture of the skeleton, enlarged. (Original.) 

the principal septa may be entire and imperforate. The smaller 
septa are, how^ever, usually perforate, and in other cases all the septa 
are trabecular. There is a limited development of endothecal ti.s- 
sue, the interseptal loculi thus remaining more or less open. This 
family is principally Tertiary and Recent, but the genus Calostylis is 
Silurian, and there are also Cretaceous types (Stephaiwphyllia^ t\:c.) 



A li C' 

Fig. 189 . — Calostylis Andersoni^ from the Wenlock Limestone of Shropshire. A, A broken 
specimen, enlarged slightly ; h, Transverse section, enlarged five times ; c, Vertical section, 
similarly enlarged, showing the thick wall and the trabecular character of the septa. (Original.) 

It is clear, therefore, that our knowledge of the pa.st history of the 
family is extremely imperfect. 

The most ancient type of this family is the genus Calostylis, first 
described by Lindstrom from the Wenlock Limestone of Gotland, but 
occurring also in deposits of the same age in Britain. In this genus the 
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corallam (%. iSg) is cylindrical, and may be simple, or m.iy become 
composite by the production of lateral buds. The nail is thick and por- 

ous, hut is covered here and there with a thin striated epitheca. The 
septa are so highly perforated as to become more or less trabecular (fig. 
189, h and C\ and they mav unite centrally to form a species of spongy 
columella; but dissepiments are very* imperfectly developed. There is 
no reason to doubt the correctness of Lindstrom’s reference of Calostyhs 
to the Eufisamtnui(r, with A\hich the g-eniis ag;rees in all essential char- 
acters. No type of the Eupsammiiicc has hitherto been detected in 
any Paheozoic deposit of later ag-e than the Silurian, nor in any of the 
older Mesozoic rock-groups ; but in the Cretaceous rocks we meet with 
the genus Stephanophyliia. In this g-enus the corallum is free, simple, 
and discoid, with an open circular calice ; and species of the genus 
range from the Cretaceous to the present day. In BalanophylUa^ 
ranging from the Eocene Tertiar>' to the present day, the corallum is 
also simple, but is usually permanently fixed to some foreign body. An 
allied type is the IMiocene and Recent genus Thecopsammia^ which is 
considered by Professor Martin Duncan to be related in some respects 
to the Silurian genus Calostylis, Also allied to Balanophyllia is the 
Eocene genus Endopachys (fig. 190), in which the corallum is simple and 



Fig. 190 . — Endopachys Machirii^ viewed in profile and from above. Eocene I’crtiary. 


compressed, and a spongy columella is present, while the keeled base is 
continued into two wing-like expansions. The type of another group of 
the Eupsammidee is the well-known genus Dendrophyllia (fig. 187), in 
which the corallum is composite and generally of a dendroid form, the 
corallites being cylindrical, and having a spongy columella. The species 
of Dendrophyllia range from the Eocene Tertiary to the present day. 


Family 2. Aladreporida ;, — In this family the corallum is invariably 
composite, the mode of increase being by gemmation, and the constitu- 
ent corallites of the colony being united by an abundant spongy ccen- 
enchyma. The corallites have porous walls, which are not distinct 
from the coenenchyma, and the septa are usually fairly developed, 
and are lamellar. The interseptal loculi have dissepiments, but a 
columella is wanting. As here defined, the family of the Madepor- 
id(2 includes only the single genus Madrepora, including a vast 
number of forms, ranging in time from the Eocene Tertiary to the 
present day. The corallum (fig. 191) in this genus is very variable 
in shape, being most usually branched or tufted ; the corallites are 
tubular, with more or less projecting calices ; and the visceral cham- 
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ber is divided into two halves by two of the six principal septa, which 
are specially developed, and nearly meet along their inner edges. 

Family 3. PoritidcE, — In this extensive family the corallum is always 
composite, the constituent corallites being united directly or by the 
intervention of a more or less copious coenenchyma. In either case 
the calcareous tissue of the corallum is spongy or reticulate, and the 
porous walls of the corallites are mostly not separable from the 



Fig. 191 . — Madrcfora flaniaginea^ of the natural size, showing the porous 
ctenenchyma and the tubular corallites. Recent. 

coenenchyma, when this latter exists. The septa may be rudimen- 
tary or obsolete, but they are usually present, and have the form of 
vertical rows of spinules, which often anastomose, and give rise to a 
sort of trellis-work. Rarely, the septa are imperforate and lamellar. 
In some cases tabulae are present, and a columella may or may not 
be developed. The oldest types of the Foritidcc appear in the Ordo- 
vician rocks, but the family is represented in the Palaeozoic deposits 
by but a few isolated genera {Frotarcea, Arceopora, Falaacis^ &:c.). 
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and is mainly Mesozoic and Tertiary, numerous forms existing at 
the present day. 

The group of the Poritidcs which is most nearly allied to the Mad- 
rcporidce is that of which Turbinaria is the type, characterised by 
the fact that the corallites have distinct walls and are united by an 
abundant reticulate or spongy coenenchyma. Turbinaria itself ranges 
from the Miocene Tertiary to the present day, and allied types are 
Actinacis (Cretaceous to Oligocene) and Astraopora (Eocene to Recent). 
More or less closely allied to the preceding are the little Carboniferous 
corals which constitute the genus Palceacis} In this genus the corallum 
(fig. 1 88) is composed of short and wide corallites, united together directly 
or by the intervention of a limited amount of coenenchyma. The tissue 
of the skeleton is more or less trabecular (fig. i88, b), and the septa are 
obsolete, being represented only by rows of granules in the interior of the 
deep calices. The species of Palcracis are found growing upon the stems 
of Crinoids and other foreign bodies in the Lower Carboniferous rocks 
of both Plurope and North America. 

The genus Porites is the type of another group of the Poritidcc^ char- 
acterised by the reticulated sclerenchyma, the almost total or total absence 
of a coenenchyma, and the generally trabecular septa. The species of 



Fi§. \g2.~Cleistof>o}‘a geometrka^ Edw. & Haime, sp. a, Upper surface of a full-sized 
individual, of the natural size; u, A single calice enlarged; c, Vertical section of a specimen 
growing upon a Hrachiopod, enlarged five times; d, Tangential section of the same specimen 
similarly enlarged. (Original.) 


Porites are abundant at the present day, and are largely concerned 
with the building up of coral-reefs ; \vhile the earliest types of the genus 
occur in the Cretaceous rocks. Allied to Porites are various Tertiary 

^ Misled by certain peculiarities in the minute structure of the skeleton, the 
present writer was formerly induced to believe that Palaacis did not properly 
belong to the corals. 
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genera, such as Litharcea^ Rhodarcea^ &c. We may also place here the 
ancient genera Stylarcsa and Protaraa^ both of which commence in the 
Ordovician rocks, the latter surviving into the Devonian period. In the 
Devonian rocks we find, further, the singular genus Cleistopora^ repre- 
sented only by the little C. gcometrica of the European Devonian rocks, 
in which the corallum (fig. 192, a) is composed of short polygonal coral- 
lites, forming a discoid colony which is usually attached by its under 
surface to some foreign body. The corallites are united by fusion of 
their walls, which are slightly porous, and the septa are only present as 
marginal striae (fig. 192, u). The characteristic feature about the genus, 
however, is that the whole of the visceral chamber, below the calice, 
is filled with reticulated or trabecular calcareous tissue (fig. 192, C 
and d). 

Lastly, a third group of the Poritidee is typified by the genus Alveopora^ 
the most characteristic feature of the group being that the walls of the 
corallites (fig. 193, a) are spongy and porous, while the septa (fig. 193, P.) 
are trabecular, and well-developed tabulae arc usually present. The 



i : - j 

A B 

Fig. 193.- Ah'copora sfon^iosay one of the recent PorithUe (after Dana). A, Some ot the 
corallites cut vertically and enlarged, showing the tabulae and the perforated walls; u, View of 
the calices from above, enlarged. 


genus Ahfeopora itself ranges from the Eocene Tcrtiar>" to the present 
day, but the genus Arcropora, properly referred here by Waagen, is 
found in the Devonian deposits of Australia and the Carboniferous rocks 
of India. In this ancient type the corallum is massive, and is composed 
of polygonal corallites, which have their walls fused with one another. 
The walls are composed of spongy tissue, with irregular pores, the septa 
being trabecular or reticulate, while tabulae may be more or less exten- 
sively developed. The Cretaceous genus Koninckia^ though incompletely 
investigated, may also be placed here as a provisional arrangement ; 
while the recent genus Favositipora^ as described by Mr Saville Kent, 
would appear to form a connecting link between Alveopora and Fa- 
vosites, 

Fami/y 4. Favositidee , — This large and important fiimily of Corals 
is characterised by the possession of a variably shaped corallum 
composed of polygonal or sub - cylindrical corallites, which are 
usually in close contact throughout their entire extent, but are not 
completely united by fusion of their walls. The walls of the 
corallites are porous, the visceral chambers of adjacent corallites 
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being thus placed in direct communication ; but the perforations 
are not irregular, and are restricted to definite, circular or oval 
apertures known as “mural pores.” There is no true ccenenchyma ; 
and the condition of the septa is extremely variable, these structures 
being sometimes obsolete, sometimes in the form of marginal ridges, 
and most commonly in the form of vertically disposed rows of 
spinules. Tabulae are usually well developed and complete, but 



Fig. 194.— Tliin sections of Favositoid Corals, showing the phenomena presented by the mural 
pores. A, Tangential section of Far'osiU's sp., from the Devonian of Queensland, enlarged six- 
times. a', Vertical section of the same similarly enlarged ; in two of the tubes the section 
traverses the centre of the visceral chambers, but in one it corresponds in part w'ith the wall of 
the corallite. b and u', Tangential and vertical sections of Alveolites Labechei^ E. & U., from 
the Wenlock Limestone of Ironbridge, enlarged ten times. [The septal thorns which characterise 
this species, as also A. battersbyi^ E. & H., are mostly omitted in the drawing.] c and c', Tan- 
gential and vertical sections of Pachypora sp., from the Corniferous Limestone of the Falls of the 
Ohio, enlarged ten times. In all the figures the letter / indicates the mural pores. (Original.) 


they are sometimes imperfect. The corallum increases by the form 
of budding which Waagen has defined as “ inter-mural gemmation ” 
(see p. 254). 

The family of the Favositidee is obviously allied to that of the 
Poritida, from which it is separated principally by the fact that the 
walls of adjacent corallites are not undistinguishaVjly fused (though 
they may appear to be so in specimens in bad preservation), while 
the perforations in the walls are in the form of more or less definite 
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mural pores.” As here restricted, the family is exclusively Palaeo- 
zoic in its range, the earliest known types appearing in the Ordo- 
vician, while the latest are found in the Carboniferous rocks. The 
great majority of forms, however, are Silurian and Devonian. 

There are certain appearances in thin sections of the Favositidce^ as 
seen under the microscope, which it is desirable to understand. In the 
first place, the individual corallites of the colony have distinct walls. 
Hence, in thin sections (fig. 194, A and c), the partition which separates 
contiguous tubes usually exhibits a central dark or light line (the “ prim- 
ordial wall ”) bounded on each side by a layer of fibrous “ stereoplasma.” 
In badly preserved specimens it may not be possible to demonstrate the 
primordial mural plate in thin sections, but the real distinctness of the 
corallites is shown by the fact that in fractured examples the individual 
tubes commonly separate from one another along the line of this plate, 
each tube thus retaining its own proper w^all. 

In the second place, the so-called “ mural pores ” of the Favositida: are 
rounded or oval apertures, usually arranged in longitudinal series, which 
perforate the walls of adjacent corallites and place adjoining visceral 
chambers in direct communication. They are sometimes not completed, 
since the thin “primordial wall” which separates contiguous tubes is 
sometimes not actUcilly perforated. The mural pores are most regular in 
form and distribution in the genus Favositcs^ in which the pores are often 
surrounded by slightly raised margins, and are arranged m one or more 
series along the flat faces of the prismatic corallites (fig. 195, d). In such 
genera as Pachypora^ where the corallites have greatly thickened walls, 
the mural pores assume the character of tubes rather than of mere pores^ 
and in such cases they often perforate the walls in a tortuous manner. 
As regards their recognition in thin sections, mural pores appear in 
transverse sections of the tubes (fig. 194, A, B, c) as gaps or deficiencies 
in the wall forming the circumference of the corallite, the size of this gap 
depending on the size of the pores. In vertical sections (fig. 194, a', b', c') 
the pores may similarly present themselves as gaps in the walls of the 
corallites. It very commonly happens, however, that a vertical section 
may in part run along the actual wall of the corallites, instead of merely 
dividing the tube longitudinally ; and when this happens, the mural pores 
are seen as round or oval perforations in the w^all within the space 
included between the lateral boundaries of the tubes. 

The principal genus of the Favositidee is Favosites ( = Calamopora^ 
Goldfuss) itself, the species of which range from the Ordovician to 
the Carboniferous inclusive. In this genus the corallum (fig. 195) 
is commonly massive and often of large size, but in other cases it 
may be lobate or branched. The corallites are numerous, usually 
more or less conspicuously polygonal, with thin and distinct walls. 
The mural pores are arranged in rows along the flat faces, or, more 
rarely, along the angles, of the prismatic corallites. In the former 
case, each face of the tube may carry one, two, or three rows of 
pores, this being, generally, a constant feature in different species. 
There are numerous tabulae, and these structures are usually “ com- 
plete ” {t.e,, they stretch entirely across the visceral chamber) ; but 
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they may be “incomplete.” In no instance are the tabulae “cys- 
toid ” — that is to say, they do not anastomose so as to give rise to a 
vesicular tissue of arched cells. The septa in Favosites are some- 
times wanting, but are usually represented by vertical rows of 
pointed tubercles or of slender calcareous spines. As previously 
mentioned, the tabulae in some species of Favosites are “incom- 



^ specimen of Fa7>ositcs Gothlandica^ I^m., from the Niajfara Limestone (Wen- 
lock) of Owen Sound, Ontario, of the natural size ; o, A small example of the same species from 
Uie uenlock Limestone of Dudley, with comparatively minute corallites, of the natural size; c. 
Fragment of the same s])ecies, with large-sized corallites, from the Wenlock Limestone of Got- 
land, of the natural size ; T), Part of two corallites of the same species, from the Comiferous 
Limestone (Devonian) of Woodstock, Ontario, slightly enlarged. (Original.) 


plete,” having the form, some or all of them, of thin, close-set trans- 
verse plates which only extend across about one-third or one-half 
of the diameter of the visceral chamber. This condition of the 
tabulae is characteristic of such forms as the Devonian F, hemi- 
spherica (fig. 196), and the generic name of Evimonsia has been 
proposed for these. 

Nearly allied to Favosites is the genus Pachypora^ in which the 
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corallum is usually lobate or dendroid, and the corallites have their 
walls more or less extensively thickened by a secondary deposit of 
stereoplasma, the visceral chambers thus becoming more or less 
contracted, especially in the peripheral region of the colony (fig. 197). 



Fig. 196. — Fragment of Favosites {Em- Fig. 197. — a, Transverse section of a few coral- 
monsia) hetnispherica^ of the natural size, lites of Pachypora Nicholsoni, Freeh, from the De- 
Devonian, America. (After Hillings.) vonian of the Eifel, enlarged seven times, showing 

the thickened walls of the corallites; n, Vertical 
section of a few tubes of the same. /, Mural pores. 
(Original.) 


The tabulae in this genus are straight and complete ; the septa are 
usually rudimentary ; and the mural pores are generally large and uni- 
serial, being converted into tubes in the more highly thickened por- 
tions of the corallites. The species of Pachypora are mostly Silurian 
and Devonian, but some forms appear to occur in the Carboniferous 
rocks. Closely related to Pachy- 


pora is the Silurian and Devonian 
genus Striatopora (fig. 198), in 
which the corallites also have 
greatly thickened walls, but the 
calices are surrounded by a cup- 
shaped thickened margin, the 
floor of which is striated by 



rudimentary septal ridges. An- 
other allied type is the genus 


Fig. 198. — Fragment tpl Striatopora Jlexvosa 
of the natural size, and two calices enlarged. 
Silurian. (After Hall.) 


Trachypora, the species of which 

are principally Devonian. Here we may also place the curious 
Silurian genus Laceripora, in which the mural pores are uniserial 
and of large size, and the septa are in the form of marginal ridges. 

The genus Alveolites is the type of another group of Favositida 
in which the corallites are usually more or less compressed, so as 
to appear triangular, or semilunar, or crescentic when transversely 
divided. The septa are usually present in the form of one, two. 
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or three elongated tooth-like ridges (fig. 199); but in some species 
the corallites possess strong ascending calcareous spines, the nature 
of which is different. The mural pores are uniserial and of large 
size, and the tabulae are complete and more or less horizontal. 

The species of Alveolites usually have 



a branched or massive corallum, the 
latter usually formed of superimposed 
crusts ; and they are found in the 
Silurian and Devonian deposits. An 
allied genus, with a similar geological 
range, is Cmiites^ in which the coral- 
lites are greatly compressed, and are 
much thickened towards their mouths. 

Another group is constituted by 
the genera Pleurodictytnn and Michel- 
inia^ in both of which the tabulae 
are more or less “cystoid'^ or ves- 


Fig. 190.— Cahces of Alveolites sub- icular, and the mural pores are 

orbicularis^ Lam., greatly enlarged, . , t. • • i t 

showing the single septal ridge. Devon- Very irregular. It IS, indeed, Very 
ian,Eiw. (After Goidfuss.) doubtful if these two genera can 


be separated, and in case of their 
union the name of Michelinia will have to be abandoned. In 


Pleurodictyum (fig. 200) the corallum is discoid ; with a flat or con- 
cave base, covered with an epithecal plate, and attached at one point 
to a foreign body. The corallites are polygonal, and diverge from 
the centre of the base, those on the circumference being nearly hori- 
zontal or even bent downwards, while the median ones are more or 
less perpendicular. The mural pores are numerous and quite irreg- 
ular ; and in one species there is the singular feature that the mural 
pores of the under sides of the peripheral corallites pass directly 
through the basal plate of the colony, which thus becomes perforated. 

I he tabulae often inosculate, and become to some extent vesicular, 
but these structures are comparatively few in number, and the “ cys- 
toid character of the tabulae is thus little marked. The genus 
Pleurodictyum is wholly Silurian and Devonian, so far as known, 

\\ Mtcheltma be excluded from it. The best known species is the 
P, problematiciim of the Devonian rocks of Europe, the singular 
discoid casts of which (fig. 200, a) are commonly found in the 
Lower Devonian of the Eifel. In these casts the conical columns 
(fig. 200, b) represent the moulds of the visceral chambers of the 
corallites, and the little cylindrical rods connecting these are the 
result of the infilling of the mural pores. A singular feature in these 
casts is, that there is generally to be seen a curious cylindrical 
twisted body (fig. 200, a) in the centre of the base. This “worm- 
like body” has been very generally recognised in specimens of 
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Pleurodictyum, of different species and from widely remote regions. 
There is little reason to doubt that it represents the tube of an 
Annelide which lived as a “ commensal ” with the coral, in the same 



200. — A, Lower surface of tlie cast of Pleurodictyum frolda aticum, Goldf., from the 
ir Devonian of Germany, of the natural .size (after Roemer), shov ng the vermiform body in 
the centre : n, A few of the separa casts -d' the tubes of Pleurodictyum problematicum, Goldf., 
from the Devonian of the Kifel, ho wing the casts of the mural pon enlarged (after Milne- 
Ed wards and Haime); C, Upper ir face of the coralliim of Pleurodictyum stylophorum, Eaton, 
from the Hamilton group of North America, of the natural size, show ing the form of the c 
(Original) ; n, Lower surface of another e.vample of the same, of the natural size, .showing the stri- 
ated epiiheca, and the point where the corallura was attached to the stem of a Criiioid (Original). 


way a.s a Sipunculid {Asptdosip?ion) is found in constant association 
with the corallum of the existing Heteropsammia, 

The genus MicheUnia is in all its essential characters identical 
with Pleurodictyum^ but the corallum is massive (fig. 201), and the 
ta])ulae are numerous, and inosculate so as to give rise to a tissue of 
arched vesicles. The epitheca, also, commonly gives off root-like 
processes of attachment. The species of MicheUnia are all Devonian 
and Carboniferous. 

It remains to briefly notice certain transitional types by which the Fav- 
ositidee are connected with the Poritidee on the one hand and the Syrin- 
goporidee on the other hand. Thus, a near approach \o Alveopora among 
the Poritidcr is effected by the remarkable Ordovician genus Calapa'cia 
{ — Columnopora)} The corallum in this genus is massive, and is com- 


^ An examination of the original specimens has clearly shown that the forms 
described by Billings under the name of Calapacia are identical with those 
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posed ofpolygonalcorallites, which are usually directly connected by their 
walls, and agree with those of the Favositidcr in possessing a primordial 
mural plate. A true ccenenchyma is in general wanting, but in some 




Fig. 201.— Micheiinia convcxa (D’Orbigny). Devonian. 

specimens the corallites are in places connected by the intervention of a 
small quantity of exothecal tissue. The walls of the corallites are per- 
forated by rows of large mural pores, which are placed close together and 
give the wall a lattice-like appearance. The septa are in the form of 




Ik- 


g. 202. A, A uagment of a colony of Syringolitcs Hurouctisis^ Hinde, of the natural si/e ' 
n, A single calice of the same, enlarged eight times, showing the central tube, and radiating lines 
of septal tubercles^; c, Part of a corallite of the same, split open, and enlarged six times, showing 
the composition of the centnal tube out of invaginated tabula; ; d. Part of a corallite of the same 
viewed from the exterior and enlarged six times, showing the mural pores. Niagara Limestone! 
Manitoulin Island, Ontario. (Original.) ’ 

marginal ridges, and the tabular are complete and horizontal, and do not 
give rise to a vesicular tissue by their union. 

described by the present writer under the head of Coliimnopora, and the latter 
name must therefore be abandoned. Of the forms included by Billings under 
Calapcccia^ only one — viz., C. Anticostiensis — was figured, and this proves to be 
really quite different from the others, and to be nearly related to the genera Syrin^ 

' ' w and Thccosteirites. 
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On the other hand, a distinct transition between Favosites and Syrin- 
gflpora is effected by the Silurian genus Syringolites^ in which the coral- 
lunl (fig. 202) is quite similar in general structure to Favosites^ being 
composed of thin-walled polygonal corallites, the faces of which are per- 
forated by longitudinal rows of distant mural pores, but the tabulie are 
curved, and are depressed centrally so as to produce by their invagination 
a vertical median tube running down the middle of each visceral chamber. 
The Devonian genus Roemeria^ again, seems to offer a similar transition 
between Pachypora and Syringopora. In this remarkable type, the 
corallum is closely similar in general structure to that of Pachypora^ 
being composed of contiguous polygonal corallites, with distinct walls 
which are greatly thickened internally by a secondary deposit of stereo- 
plasma, and are perforated by well-marked tubular mural pores, but 
the tabuhe are funnel-shaped and are invaginated in a manner precisely 
similar to that which is so characteristic of Syringopora. 


The genus Romingeria^ of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of 
North America, affords another transitional link between the Favo~ 
sitidcB and the Syringoporida. The corallum in this genus (fig. 203) 
is lax and spreading, erect or semi-erect, and 
composed of cylindrical tubular corallites which 
are produced by gemmation in umbellate whorls 
or verticils. The tubes are largely free, but 
where their walls come in contact, the visceral M 

chambers are placed in communication l)y dis- 
tinct mural pores. The tabulae are remote, and 
in general horizontal, and the septa are repre- 
sented by vertical rows of calcareous spines. 

Family 5. Syringoporidm.—'Y'M^, family includes ,o3._Porti„„ 

a number of Palaeozoic corals in which the skele- the coraiium of Romin- 

. . 11 r • 1 . • r iet geria utnMli/era^ of the 

ton IS composite, usually fasciculate in form (figs. natunal si/e. Devonian 
204-207), and is composed of cylindrical coral- 
lites w'hich in general are not in actual contact, 
but mostly have their visceral chambers placed in direct communica- 
tion by means of hollow, cylindrical connecting-processes or horizontal 
platforms, which are periodically produced. In many cases the coral- 
lites come into actual contact in parts of the corallum, and where 
this occurs their walls are pierced by mural pores similar to those 
of the Favositidee. The tabulae are well developed, and are usually 


funnel-shaped, but they are sometimes vesicular, or may, rarely, be 
simply curved. The .septa are in the form of vertical rows of cal- 
careous spines. The mode of increase is by basal or stolonal gem- 
mation, or by the production of new buds from the connecting- 
processes or floors. The olde.st members of this family appear in 
the Ordovician rocks, and the last appear in the Carboniferous. 

The affinities of the Syringoporida have been much disputed, and 
the type-genus Syringopora has commonly been placed among the 
Alcyonaria^ and has been regarded as a near ally of the recent 
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Fig. 204. — rctifctnnts. 
.Silurian. 




Fig. 206 . — Syrjngppora Daltnani, 
Silurian. 


Fig. 207 . — Syriugopora compact a. 
Silurian. 


partially come into direct contact, and wherever this occurs, mural 
pores of the ordinary Favositoid type are developed. 

c. The septa have the form of vertical rows of calcareous spines, 
as is also the case in the typical members of the Favositidce. 

d. The Favositoid genera Syringolites and Roemeria possess the 
infundibuliform tabulae of Syrhigopora in combination with the 
contiguous corallites and serially disposed mural pores of Favosiies 
and Pachypora. 

€, On the other hand, the Syringoporoid genera Cannapora, 
Chonostegites^ Thecostegites, and Syringophyllum have the general 
characters of Syringopora as regards the form of the corallum and 
the mode of increase, but resemble different members of the Favo- 
sitidcB in the characters of the tabulae, and, occasionally, in the 
possession of ‘‘ mural pores.” 
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f. Lastly, the skeleton in Syrtngopora and its allies is never 
composed of spicules, as it is in Tubipora^ but its microscopic 
structure agrees precisely with that of the corallum in the Madre- 
porana generally. 

It should be added, however, that though it would appear highly 
probable that the real affinities of the Syringoporida are with the 
Madreporaria^ the members of this family show a resemblance to 
the Alcyonarians in the fact that their common mode of increase is 
by stolonal or basal gemmation, and in this respect they differ 
altogether from the typical Perforate Madreporarians ; though this 
single feature cannot be allowed to counterbalance their numerous 
and striking points of resemblance to the Favositidee, 

The typical genus of the Syringoporida is Syringopora itself, in which 
the corallum commences as a prostrate network of tubes, resembling in 
form a colony of Au/opora. In process of growth, this basal network 
sends up numerous vertical, flexuous, cylindrical corallites, which are not 
in direct contact, though sometimes {e.g.^ in S. laxata) they become 
directly united here and there. The corallites are enclosed, each, in a 
thick proper wall, and they are usually united by hollow cylindrical con- 
necting-processes (figs. 204-207) which occasionally in S, tabulata) 
assume the form of horizontal laminar floors. These connecting-processes 
place the visceral chambers of adjoining tubes in direct communication, 
and, as shown in thin sections (fig. 208), they are traversed by con- 
tinuations of the endothecal tissue of the polypes themselves. The septa 
arc sometimes nearly obsolete, but they usually have the form of vertical 
rows of calcareous spines. The tabuke are well developed, and are in 
general more or less regularly funnel-shaped (fig. 208, a), and give rise 
by their invagination to a more or less continuous tube occupying the 
axis of the visceral chamber. The species of Syruigopora are abundant 
in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous deposits, and often reach 
a large size. 

In the Silurian genus Canmipora, the general form of the corallum is 
like that of Syringopora, but when connecting-processes are present 
these are very short, and the corallites are usually partially in contact, 
in which case they assume a polygonal fonn and are perforated by mural 
pores. The tabuke are sometimes funnel-shaped, sometimes simply 
curved, and the septa are spiniform. 

We may also include in this family the remarkable Devonian genus 
Chonostegites, which proves to be a link between the Syringoporidcc 
and Favositidcp, and has, indeed, been included in the latter family. 
The corallum in this genus is massive, and is composed of cylindrical 
corallites which may be partially in contact, but are usually separate 
and are connected by numerous close-set, concentrically disposed, hori- 
zontal connecting-floors or laminar expansions. These periodic floors 
are so far exothecal that they are extensions from the walls of the coral- 
lites, but they are hollow, and are filled with prolongations of the en- 
dothecal tissues of the corallites themselves, so that they place the 
visceral chambers of contiguous tubes in direct communication. In 
places, the corallites come into direct contact, and in this case their 
visceral chambers communicate by mural pores precisely similar to 
those of the Favositidee. The septa have the form of rows of cal- 
careous spines, and the tabulae differ from those of Syringopora and 
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agree with those of Michelinia in being vesicular or “cystoid” in 
structure. The increase of the corallum is by basal gemmation, or by 

budding from the hollow 



periodic expansions in 
the intervals between 
the old cups. In the 
mode of increase, Choiio- 
stegites resembles Sy- 
ringopora^ and the hol- 
low periodic floors may 
be considered as homo- 
logous with the hollow 
connect! ng-tubes of the 
latter. On the other 
hand, in the possession 
of vesicular tabuhe and 
in the presence of mural 
pores in parts where the 
corallites touch each 
other, the genus closely 
approaches to Michcli- 
ma. Nearly related to 
Chonostegites is the Or- 
dovician and Silurian 
genus SyringopJiylhtm^ 
and we may also place 



here the Devonian genus 
Thecostegiics, In both 
these genera the coral- 
lum consists essentially 
of cylindrical, tabulate 
corallites which are 
placed in connection 
with one another by 
hollow, periodically pro- 
duced, laminar floors, 
into which the endothe- 
cal tissues of the polypes 
are directly continued ; 


but in some cases these 


Kig. 208.— A, Part of a longitudinal section ot Syringopoi'a 
reticulata, Goldf., from the Carboniferous I.imesione of 
Kendal, Westmorland, enlarged five times, showing the spini- 
form septa_ and the funnel-shaped tabulae with their central 
tube. Owing to the flexures of the corallites, the section cuts 
the tubes in different parts, sometimes passing close to the 
wall and showing the cut ends of the spiniform septa, some- 
times passing through the axis of the visceral chamber and 
bisecting the axial tube, and sometimes cutting the axial tube 
and its enveloping tabulae in an oblique manner, b. Part of 
a transverse section of the same specimen, enlarged five times, 
showing the spiniform septa, and the cut edges of the tabulae 
surrounding the central tube. (Original.) 


floors are successively 
superimposed on one 
another, and give rise 
by their union to a kind 
of spurious 

ma. The structure of 
the skeleton in uic&c 
genera is, however, too 
complex to allow of its 
being advantageously 
considered here. 


Family 6. Thecidcc . — This family includes only the aberrant genus 
Theda, ^ the structure of which is too complex to permit of more than 


^ As the result of extended investigations, the writer has been led to materially 
modify the views which he formerly expressed (‘ Palceozoic Tabulate Corals’) as 
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the briefest description in this place. The corallum in Theda is 
generally in the form of a laminar expansion, furnished inferiorly 
with a striated epithecal membrane. In their early condition, the 
corallites are often oblique to the basal plate, and in this stage they 
have thin and apparently distinct walls, the visceral chambers being 
crossed by complete tabulae, and the general appearance being not 
unlike to that of some species of Favosites, Very soon, however, 
the corallites become perpendicular to the basal plate, and they then 
appear to lose their distinct walls and to become united by the 
intervention of a thick, vertically tubulated calcareous tissue, which 
may be regarded as probably of the nature of a spurious ccen- 
enchyma, and from which the walls of the individual corallites are 
wholly inseparable. The surface, therefore, exhibits the stellate 
calices of the corallites separated by an apparently dense interstitial 
tissue, marked superficially by minute tubercles, and by radiating, 
often vermicular, grooves which extend from one calice to another. 
The visceral chambers of adjacent corallites are placed in direct 
communication by means of well-marked, often bent, horizontal 
tubes, which represent elongated mural pores. The septa are gener- 
ally twelve in number in each corallite, and have the form of irregular 
vertical ridges, with very broad bases, which only extend a short way 
inwards into the visceral chamber, and appear sometimes to terminate 
along their inner edges in blunt spines. The tabulae are complete, 
horizontal, or slightly curved, and tolerably numerous. 

The known species of Theda are Silurian, the most familiar being 
the common T Siuindernana of the Wenlock Limestone. The 
coral described by Rominger from the corresponding horizon in 
America under the name of Theda major appears to differ in im- 
portant respects from the European species of Theda^ and would 
appear to be nearly related to the Favositoid genus Laceripora, 

The family of the Theddce^ as above defined, is separated from 
the Favositidm by the complete fusion of the corallites in the ter- 
minal portion of their course, and by the peculiar nature of the 
tubulated coenenchymal tissue which separates adjoining visceral 
chambers. The fact that the corallites have as a rule twelve septa 
each, would support the view that Theda is to be regarded as refer- 
able to the Zoafitharia rather than to the Alcyonaria ; and the pres- 
ence of tubes directly connecting the cavities of adjoining polypes 
would show that the genus belongs to the Madreporaria Perforata. 

to the structure and affinities of Theda. The exothecal tubules were previously 
regarded as corresponding with the “mesopores” of Heliolites^ and the genus 
was on this ground placed among the Alcyonaria. The examination of well-pre- 
served specimens by means of thin sections would, however, appear to prove 
conclusively that this is not their nature, and that they are really what Milne- 
Edwards and llaime described as a “ spurious coenenchyma. ” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GEXEKAL CILIRAC 7 EKS AM) DIVISIOXS OF 
TJIE ALCYOAARIA. 

'I'hk second great division of the AAinozoa is that of the Aicyonaria 
vr OuhiAutne, defined i)y tlie i>ossession of polypes with eight pin- 
miteh fringed tentacles^ the mesenteries and intermesenteric chambers 
being also eight in number. The corallum is usually sclerobasicy or 

spicular, or formed of both an 
axial sclerobasis and detached 
spicules. In other types ^ the pol- 
ypes composing the colony may be 
provided with separate “ theccel^ 
I'hc Alcyonaria are essen- 
tially distinguished from the 
Zoantharia by the possession 
of eight unpaired mesenteries 
and eight tentacles (reduced in 
some rare cases to six or four). 

The mesenteries (fig. 209) are 
symmetrically grouped round the 
oesophagus, so that there is a 
dorsal intermesenteric space, and 
a ventral one, together with three 
lateral compartments on each 
side. The “ directive ” mesen- 
teries of the ventral side (fig. 209, 
Nos. I, 1), have the longitudinal 
retractor muscles attached to 
their opposed faces ; whilst the opposed sides of the dorsal directive 
mesenteries have the transverse muscles. The mesenteries are not in 
pairs ; and the order in which they appear has not been precisely in- 
vestigated, the numbering given in the annexed figure not being certainly 
known to express the order in which these structures are developed. 



Fig. 209. — Transverse section of a polype of Al- 
cyonium, enlarged. (After O. and R. Ilertwig.) 
The numbers indicate the four pairs of mesenteries, 
j, (Esophagus transversely divided ; //«, One of 
the eight longitudinal “retractor” muscles of the 
mesenteries ; vc. Ventral side of polype ; do. Dorsal 
side. Nos. i i, and 4 4, are the “directive” mes- 
enteries. 
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With the exception of the two genera Monoxenia {Haimeia, E. 
and H.) and Hartea^ the Alcyonaria are all composite, the tubular 
polypes being united by a coenosarc, and their body-cavities being 
placed in communication by means of anastomosing canals, which 
ramify in the coenosarc, and permit of a free circulation of nutrient 
fluids. The form of the colony differs greatly in different cases, but 
none possess the power of independent locomotion, most being 
rooted to foreign objects, or sunk in the mud. The polypes, in 
most of the essential points of their organisation, agree with those 
of the Zoantharia^ the mouth opening into a tubular gullet, which in 
turn communicates freely with the body-cavity, and the oesophagus 
being connected with the body-wall by means of a series of vertical 
membranous laminae or “ mesenteries.” The mesenteries, however, 
are only eight in number, and are not paired, one of the tentacles 
corresponding with and opening into each intermesenteric chamber. 

The gullet in the Alcyonaria is so placed that its long axis (fig. 
209) corresponds with the dorso-ventral plane of the body of the 
polype, and it very commonly is furnished on its ventral side with a 
ciliated groove (the “ siphonoglyphe ” of Mr Hickson). 

In many instances the colony in the Alcyonaria is dimorphic, 
consisting of two sets of zooids, which differ from one another in 
structure and function. 'Fhe zooids of the one series (generally 
called “ autozooids) have the normal size, and possess the structures 
proper to the mature polypes ; while those of the other series (gen- 
erally called “ siphonozooids ”) are reduced in size, and want certain 
structures of the normal pol)'i«es, such as tentacles, mesenterial fila- 
ments, or reproductive organs. No siphonozooids have been recog- 
nised in Tubipora or in most of the Gorgonidm^ and von Koch 
doubts if the structures described as such by Moseley in Heliopora 
are really of this nature. 

The mode of increase in the Alcyofiaria is typically by basal or 
stolonal gemmation, the parent thro'wing out basal extensions^ which 
commonly unite to form a creeping network or a crust-like expansion, 
from which new polypes are thrown up at intervals. In other cases 
the stolons are produced from the sides of the polypes at different 
levels above the base ; and in still other cases in Alcyoniuni) the 
stolons coalesce to form a common fleshy mass or coenosarc. In 
some cases, as in the Heliolitidce^ the peculiar mode of increase 
which has been described by von Koch as “ coenenchymal gemma- 
tion ” is observed, but the nature of this will be described hereafter. 

There are no skeletal structures in Monoxenta (Haimeia), but with 
this exception a corallum of some sort or another is produced in all 
the Alcyonaria. According to the investigations of von Koch, the 
skeletal structures of the Alcyonaria may be ectodermal or meso- 
dermal in origin. The ectoderm commonly produces hard struc- 
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tures of a horny character, in general hardened by the deposition of 
carbonate of lime. In some cases {e,g.^ in Cornularia) these horny 
structures remain external, forming a sheath to the colony ; but in 
other cases the colony becomes in process of growth inverted over 
the skeleton, which then forms a central horny axis or “ sclerobase ” 

supporting the soft parts (fig. 2 1 o). 
The mesoderm may also produce 
skeletal structures in the form of 
variously-shaped crystalline spicules 
or “sclerites” (fig. 123), which are 
composed of an organic basis har- 
dened by carbonate of lime. In 
some Alcyonarians the skeleton con- 
sists solely of these mesodermal 
spicules, which may remain en- 
tirely free and detached (as in A/- 
cyoniunt\ or may be fused with one 
another directly (as in Cora//iu7/i 
and Tubipord)^ or may be partly 



Fig. 210.— Diagrammatic vertical section r , , . i 7 

through a young colony of showing tree ancl partly United by horny 

matter (as in Sclerogorgia). In 

cccnosarcal canals, connecting the visceral and JstS, the skelctOn is tWOfoId. 

chambers of the polypes witli one another. ^ • .1 11/.^ 

For the sake of clearness, the horny axis has COnsiSting On the OnC hand Of ail 

nis «f^disp,orti„„a.e .hkk- sclerobasc of ectodermal ori- 

gin, and on the other hand of free 
spicules developed within the mesoderm. The skeleton of Heliopora, 
finally, is peculiar in its structure, and is proliably ectodermal in 
origin. 

I he Alcyonaria, so far as the living types are concerned, are 
divided by von Koch into the following groups : — 

Sub-order I. Alcyonacea.— Sedentary Alcyonarians in which an 
axial skeleton IS usually wanting. When such a skeleton exists (as in 
epkhehXhyV/ origin, and is not secreted by a continuous 


Family i. Haimeidc^, . 

2. Corniilaridie, 

3. Alcyonidie, . 
4- Pseudaxonia, . 

5. Tubiporidae, . 

6. Helioporidte, . 


Monoxenta, Hartea. 
Cortiularia^ &^c. 
Alcyonium, 
Corailitnti, Mopsca, 
Tubipora, 
Heliopora, 


:c K • P°’^^;ONACEA.~Sedentary Alcyonarians in which therfe 

colony is norpolymorphic ^ The 

Family 7. Gorgonid®, . . . Corgonia, /sis, a-c. 
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Sub-order III. Pennatulacea.— Free-living Alcyonarians consist- 
ing of a stem and polypiferous branches. The colony is polymorphic. 

Family 8. Pennatulidae, . . . Pennatula^ Veretillum^ 

So far as the sub-orders are concerned, the above classification is 
only partially available for palaeontological purposes, as based upon 
characters which are not recognisable in fossil forms. There are, 
moreover, certain extinct groups of corals {Halysitidcc^ Tetradiidie^ 
Chcctctidcc^ &c.) which we mmt provisionally place among the 
Alcyonarians, but which cannot, with our present knowledge, be 
included in any of the three sub-orders above mentioned. 

As regards the distribution in time of the Alcyonarians, the fami- 
lies of the Haimeidcc^ Cornularidce^ Alcyonidce^ and Tubiporid(C have 
no fossil representatives, so far as is certainly known ; and only the 
last mentioned of these requires further notice here. On the other 
hand, the families of the Pseudaxonia, Gorgonidee^ Pen 7 iatulid(e^ and 
Helioporidie are all sparingly represented by fossil types in the 
Secondary and Tertiary deposits. The extinct family of the Helio- 
litidic is mainly l^alaeozoic, its earliest representatives appearing in 
the Ordovician rocks. In addition to the preceding, there are the 
four families of the HalysitidiV.^ Tctradiidm^ Chcctetidcp^ and Aulopor- 
id(c^ the members of which arc apparently exclusively Palaeozoic, but 
the true relationships of which are more or less uncertain. Still 
more uncertain is the systematic position of the extinct groups of 
the MofiticuIiporidiP and Fistuliporidcc^ which will be here treated 
of apart from the Alcyonaria, 

In the following brief account of the fossil Alcyonarians, only 
those families will be considered which are known to have fossil 
representatives ; but the family of the Tubiporidee also demands a 
short notice, from its supposed relationship to Syringopora, 

PSEUDAXONIA. 

This group of the Alcyonarians comprises forms in which the 
skeleton is composed of mesodermal spicules, the sclerobasic axis, 
when present, not being secreted by a continuous epithelial layer. 
The spicules are sometimes (Priareuni) completely detached, though 
even in this case they may form in part a tolerably well-defined axis. 
On the other hand, in the well-known Red Coral {Corallium rubrnm) 
there is a dense calcareous sclerobase which is composed of spicules 
or sclerites embedded in and united by a fibro-crystalline calcareous 
matrix (fig. 21 1). The sclerobasic axis of Corallium is unjointed 
and is branched, and its surface exhibits longitudinal grooves which 
lodged the larger ccenosarcal canals (fig. 124). In Melitluea and 
Mopsea^ again, there is a sclerobasic axis, but this is jointed, and is com- 
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posed alternately of soft and hard segments, the former being com- 
posed of separate sclerites united by horny matter, while the latter 
are made up of fused spicules. In Sclerogorgia^ finally, there is an 
unjointed axis, consisting of horn with embedded sclerites, while 
there are also free spicules in the soft tissues. 

As regards the geological distribution of the Pseudaxonia, the 
genus Corallium appears to be represented in rocks as ancient as 



tig. 211.— Part of a longitudinal section of Corallium ruhruvi, magnified i8o limes, showing 
the spicules of the skeleton united by a crjTitalliiie or fibrous matrix, produced liy the calcification 
of the soft interspicular tissues. (Original.) 


the Jurassic, and the Eocene Tertiary has yielded the remains of 
the genera Mopsea and IVehterza, of which the former still survives, 
while the latter is confined to the Eocene and is of uncertain 
affinities. 


This group of the Alcyonarians comprises only the recent genus 
T nbipora^ including the familiar “ Organ-pipe Corals.” There is a 
well-developed corallum in Tuhipora composed of numerous cylin- 
drical tubes or thecae, separated by small intervals, and connected 
with one another by horizontal calcareous floors, which form a series 
of concentric laminae parallel with the upper surface of the colony. 
These floors are produced by the coalescence of horizontal stolons 
given out from the upper en(is of the polypes, and new corallites are 
budded out from their upper surface. Internally they are traversed 
by horizontal canals which communicate with the visceral chambers 
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of the polypes by numerous rounded apertures placed at the points 
where the corallites are embraced by the floors (fig. 2 1 2, a and p>). 



Fig. 212. — A, Part of a tube of Tubipora musica, Linn., divided longitudinally, showing the 
openings of the canal-system of the connecting-floors into the visceral chamber of the pwlype ; n, 
J^art of a horizontal section taken at the level of one of the connecting-floors, showing the canal- 
system of the connecting-floor ; t:. Part of a corallite of Tulnpora divided longitudinally, showing 
the axial tube ; in the lower portion of the figure the axial tube is laid open. All the figures are 
enlarged five times. (Original.) 


In the interior of the corallites there commonly exists a hollow cal- 
careous tube (fig. 212, c), which occupies the axis of the visceral 



Fig. 213. — A, Transverse section of a corallite of Tubippra tnusica^ Linn., taken at the level of 
one of the connecting-floors, enlarged twenty times, showing the tubuli of the wall ; b. Portion of 
the surface of one of the connecting-floors, enlarged twenty times, showing the external up>ei 
of the tubuli of the skeleton ; c, Fragment of the corallum of Tubipora^ enlarged sixty t 
showing the composition of the skeleton out of spicules. (Original.) 


chamber, and is dilated and fused with the enclosing theca at the 
level of the successive connecting-floors. This axial tube is only 
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occasionally present ; and no traces of proper “ tabulae ” (in the strict 
sense) have been noticed to occur. There are also no structures 
which admit of being regarded as septa. 

As regards the microscopic structure of the corallum of TuMpora^ 
the entire calcareous skeleton is permeated throughout by a system 
of minute parallel tubules, which sometimes branch, and which 
open on the surface by well-defined rounded apertures (fig. 2 1 3; a 
and n). These canaliculi run at right angles to the walls of the 
corallites and also to the connecting-floors, and they render the 
skeleton of Tubipora completely and minutely porous. Moreover, 
thin sections show that the skeleton is made up of a network of 
irregular fusiform spicules which are firmly united with one another 
(fig. 213, c). 

The genus Tubipora is not known to occur in a fossil condition, 
but the structure of its skeleton is a matter of considerable palaeon- 
tological importance, as high authorities regard the genus as the 
closest living ally of the Palaeozoic genus Syringopora, Reasons 
have been previously given (p. 320) for considering that Syringopora 
and its allies are closely related to the Favositidcc^ and that they 
truly form a group of the Madreporaria Perforata, It is sufficient, 
therefore, to point out here that the skeleton of Tubipora differs 
fundamentally from that of Syringopora in the following points : — 

a. The entire skeleton is traversed by minute canaliculi, no 
traces of which are found in the compact corallum of Syringopora, 

b, l^he skeleton is composed of distinct spicules. 

c, Ihe axial tube, when present, is not formed of invaginated 
“ tabulje,” as in Syringopora^ and there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of proper “ tabulje ’’ at all. 

d. No proper septa exist, whereas well-developed spiniform septa 
are present in Syringopora, 

Upon the whole, therefore, it would appear that there is no suffi- 
cient evidence at present available which would support the reference 
of Syringopora and its allies to the Tubiporidee, 

Gorgon iD^/E. 

The family of the Gorgonidic^ as defined by von Koch, includes 
those Alcyonarians in which the colony is fixed, and is sup- 
ported by an axial sclerobase, which is secreted by a continuous 
layer of epithelium. The sclerobase may be purely horny (as in 
Gorgonia itself), or it may be composed of alternate horny and 
calcareous joints (as in Isis), The polypes are all similar to one 
another, and polymorphism has not been observed. This family is 
of little palaeontological importance ; but the genus Isis has been 
recognised in deposits as ancient as the Cretaceous. Remains re- 
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ferable to the recent genera Primnoa and Gorgonella have also 
been detected in the Miocene Tertiary rocks. 

PENNATULIDiE. 

This family includes a number of Alcyonarians in which the 
colony is not fixed to any foreign object, and is composed of a 
central ccenosarcal stem or rachis carrying polypes superiorly, these 
being commonly arranged on longer or shorter lateral branches. 
The polypes are dimorphic, and the skeleton usually has the form 
of an unbranched, horny or partially calcified sclerobase. This 
group is also of small palaeontological importance, but the genus 
Ptwonaria has been recognised in deposits of late Cretaceous age, 
and the remains of Graphularia have been found in the Eocene 
and Miocene Tertiary. 


HELIOPORIDiE. 

This family, as here defined, comprises only the single genus 
Heliopora^ in which there is a well-developed sclerodermic corallum 
(fig. 214, a) composed of tabulate tubes of two sizes, the larger of 
these being furnished with radiating pseudosepta, which do not 
correspond in number with the mesenteries of the living polypes. 
'I'he larger tubes of the colony (“ autopores ”) have usually been 
regarded as the true corallites, and the smaller interstitial tubes 
(“ siphonopores ”) have been commonly considered as constituting a 
“ ccenenchyma ” ; but the researches of Moseley on the living 
Heliopora cccruka have rendered it probable that the colony is really 
dimorphic, the sexual zooids occupying the large tubes, while the 
small tubes lodge imperfect sexless zooids. The large tubes or 
“autopores” are crossed by well-developed horizontal “tabulae,” 
and are completely separated from one another by the smaller tubes 
or “siphonopores,” which are also tabulate (fig. 214, c). Apart 
from their larger size, the autopores are further distinguished by the 
fact that they exhibit internally a variable number of longitudinal 
ridges which resemble the radiating “septa” of the Zoantharian 
corals. In the living Heliopora ccerulea there are usually twelve of 
these radiating ridges in each autopore, but they can hardly be said 
to have any existence as definite structures, and appear rather to be 
formed by the projection into the cavity of the autopore of the 
prismatic siphonopores which bound the latter. In H Parfschii, 
of the Cretaceous rocks, the autopores possess from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight radial ridges w’hich extend inwards to some distance, 
while H, macrostoffia, of the same formation, has numerous septal 
ridges, but these are shorter. In any case these septal ridges not 
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only are not at all constant in number, but do not correspond with 
the mesenteries of the living polypes, these being always eight in 
number. Hence, the radial ridges of Heliopora must be regarded 
as “ pseudosepta,” and they are not homologous with the “ septa ” of 
the Madreporarians. The “ siphonopores ” or interstitial tubes are 
destitute of pseudosepta, and in the case of the living H, ciBruka 
they are occupied by structures which Professor Moseley regards as 



Fig. 214.— A, Colony of ihe recent Heliopora ccrrulea^ of the natural size ; n, Portion of the 
surface of the same, enlarged, showing the apertures of the larger and smaller zooids ; c. Ver- 
tical section of a few of the “ siphonopores" enlarged, showing the tabulae. (After Dana.) 


probably of the nature of rudimentary, sexless polypes. These 
“ siphonozooids ” have the form of sacs lined by the endoderm, 
closed externally, but communicating with the cavities of the auto- 
zooids by means of canals in the soft tissues. 

As regards its minute structure, the skeleton of Heliopora con- 
sists of fibro-crystalline carbonate of lime having a very peculiar and 
characteristic arrangement. When examined in thin sections (fig. 
215), the corallum is seen to be composed of radially disposed, par- 
allel, prismatic rods, the apices of which project above the general 
surface as prominent blunt papillae w^hich occupy the angles of junc- 
tion of contiguous siphonopores, and constitute a diagnostic feature of 
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the genus Heliopora, The rods are generally placed, each, at the 
junction of four siphonopores, and are, therefore, essentially quad- 
rilateral. They are firmly united with one another along their 
opposed sides by dentated sutures, and they are excavated along 
their angles by the siphonopores. Each rod possesses a single or 
multiple, generally elongated, apparently structureless axis, round 
which the calcareous tissue is disposed in radiating plates of great 
tenuity, which look in cross-sections (fig. 215, a) like fibres. The 
peculiar prismatic rods just described may be regarded as modified 
spicules, which become laterally anchylosed. In the fossil species of 



Fig 215. — A, Tangential section of the corallum of the recent lleliofiora cterulca^ enlarged 
twenty times ; n, Longitudinal section, similarly enlarged. Autopore ; j/, Siphonopore ; «, 
'lube of a parasitic Annelide j, Suture between two adjoining spicules; ta^ Tab- 

ula. (Original.) 


Heliopora the skeletal structure is commonly largely affected by 
mineralisation, but in some cases in H. Blainvilleana) the 

minute structure of the corallum can be shown to be essentially 
similar to that of the recent H cmrulea. Even where obliterated 
by crystallisation, the minute structure can be inferred to have been 
spicular, as the surface always shows the characteristic projecting 
papillae formed by the free ends of the skeletal rods. 

It is worth noting in connection with the skeleton of Heliopora that 
the corallum in the recent H, coerulea is commonly traversed by numer- 
ous Annelide-tubes belonging to a species of Leucodora, These tubes 
are intermediate in size between the autopores and siphonopores (fig. 
215, a), are very regularly distributed, and have their mouths flush with 
the general surface ; while they are not mere borings, but are coated by 
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a layer of the coral-substance. For these reasons they have all the 
aspect of belonging to the corallum itself, and if they occurred in the 
fossil species of the genus their real nature might very readily be 
mistaken. 

The mode of growth of the corallum in Heliopora is peculiar. 
The siphonopores appear to increase by means of “ intermural gem- 
mation,” and not, as in the Heliolitidce generally, by fission. On 
the other hand, the autopores, as can readily be observed in the 
growing ends of the colony, are produced by what von Koch has 
called “ ccenenchymal gemmation.” In this process — which will 
be spoken of again in connection with Heliolites — new autopores are 
produced by the apparent fusion and coalescence of a number of the 
siphonopores. According to Moseley’s observations on the recent 
H, cierulea^ this is effected by an arrest of growth of one or more 
of a group of siphonopores set apart for the production of a fresh 
autopore. “ The arrested cell or cells form a central floor to the 
new calicle, around which lies a circular zone of contiguous, deeper, 
and older cells. The inner walls of these cells — those nearer 
to the centre of the growing calicle — cease to grow, whilst their 
outer ones continue to develop, and being fused together form the 
lateral walls of the calicle. The plications in the wall of the fully 
formed calicle are to a great extent the result of this peculiar mode 
of growth.” The conversion of a group of imperfect polypes into a 
single complete polype is doubtless a sufficiently remarkable phen- 
omenon ; but it is probable that, in reality, it is only a single siphono- 
zooid which ultimately becomes developed into an autozooid, the 
remainder of the siphonozooids concerned in the process becoming 
aborted. An analogous phenomenon has been observed by von 
Koch (‘ Zoologischer Anzeiger,’ i88i) in the case of certain of 
the Pennatulidat^ in which the siphonozooids become converted into 
autozooids. The subject is one of great palaeontological importance, 
since the same phenomenon — as will be subsequently shown — is 
observed in Heliolites and its allies ; and it has been contended by 
Lindstrom that this fact is seriously opposed to the view that the 
interstitial tubes of Heliolites are of the nature of “ siphonopores ” 
rather than of “ coenenchymal tubes.” The observations of Moseley 
upon Heliopora ccerulea and of von Koch on the Pennatulidce de- 
prive this contention, however, of the weight which might otherwise 
be attached to it. 

Since the researches of Moseley upon Heliopora ccerulea^ it has 
been usual to include Heliolites and its allies in the family of the 
Helioporidce, The latter, however, possess a skeleton widely differ- 
ent from that of Heliopora in its minute structure, while the auto- 
pores are provided with an approximately constant number of septa, 
the nature of which appears to be different from that of the pseudo- 
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septa of Heliopora. For these reasons, amongst others, Heliolites 
and its relations may be placed, provisionally at any rate, in a 
separate family. 

The recent Heliopora ccerulea is found in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, and fossil species of the genus are found in the Cretaceous 
and Eocene deposits. The imperfectly known genus Polytremacis^ 
from the Cretaceous rocks, appears to be closely related to 
Heliopora. 

HeliolitidvE. 

This family comprises a number of Palaeozoic corals, of which 
the type is the widely distributed and abundant genus Heliolites it- 
self, and is closely similar to the preceding group in its general 
characters. The corallum (fig. 216) is composite, and consists of 
two sets of tubes, of different sizes, of which the larger (“auto- 
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Fig. 216. — A, Small colony of Heliolites inierstiiKtus^ Linn., of the natural size ; b, Small por- 
tion of the surface of the same, magnified, showing the autopores (a) and the mouths of the 
siphonopores (//) ; t, Vertical section of the same, enlarged, showing the tabulate autopores (rt), 
and the similarly tabulate siphonopores (/»)• (Original.) 


pores ”) are, as a rule, completely separated from one another by the 
intervention of the smaller (“ siphonopores ”). Both sets of tubes 
are provided with tabul[e (fig. 216, c), and the autopores are fur- 
nished with lamellar, or rarely spiniform, septa, the number of 
which is almost invariably twelve in each corallite. In some cases 
the septa unite centrally to form a reticulate pseudocolumella. 
The siphonopores increase principally by fission, though partly by 
intermural gemmation, while the autopores are produced by 
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“ coenenchymal gemmation.” The structure of the skeleton is not 
spicular. 

As regards the minute characters of the skeleton, the autopores 
and siphonopores are thin-walled^ and no traces of the peculiar pris- 
matic rods of the corallum of Heliopora can be detected. The 
siphonopores are generally so largely developed as to form a com- 
plete zone, of one or more rows, of small tubes between adjacent 
autopores (fig. 216, b) ; but in Heliolites dubius (fig. 217, a) the 
number of the siphonopores is much reduced, and contiguous auto- 
pores are largely in contact. Both sets of tubes arc furnished with 





— icii iimch; w, ran oi anoi .Tunt 

enlarged about twenty times, showing fission of the siphonopores. si\ Siphonopores ; au. Auio- 
developed liy “ coenenchymal gemmation’’; /, Incomplete septum 
in a siphonopore, indicating partially accomplished fission of the tube. (Original.) 


tabular, which are more numerous in the siphonopores than in the 
autopores (fig. 216, c). The siphonopores are without septa, but 
the autopores possess septal ridges or spines, which are very variable 
in their development, but are almost always twelve in number in 
each autopore. In some species (Heliolites inter stinctus, H, Mur- 
chisoni^ &c.) the septa are lamellar, but are rudimentary, and may 
even be represented only by slight bendings of the walls of the auto- 
pores. In other species (// porosus, H parvistella, &c.) the septa 
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are lamellar, and extend to a considerable distance into the interior 
of the visceral chamber, sometimes meeting to form a reticulated 
pscudocolumella (If, intricatus\ or even showing alternate large 
and small septa (as in some examples of Heliolitcs porosus). Lastly, 
the septa may be in the form of twelve longitudinal rows of spines 
(as in Heliolites dudius, fig. 2 1 7, a and b, and in the true Heliolitcs 
megastoma of M^Coy). 

As regards the mode of growth of the corallum in Heliolites and 
its allies, the siphonopores are usually developed fissiparously (fig. 
217, d), though intermural gemmation also occurs. Gn the other 
hand, the autopores are produced by “ crenenchymal gemmation,” 
in a fashion essentially similar to that which has been already de- 
scribed as occurring in Heliopora, In Heliolites duh’us, in which the 
siphonopores are reduced to a minimum (fig. 2 1 7, a and n), a single 
siphonopore may sometimes be observed to be developed vertically 
and directly into an autopore. More usually, an autopore is pro- 
duced l)y the arrested develoy^ment of a group of siphonopores 
(as in Helioporo) ; and the process can be observed readily both in 
transverse and longitudinal sections. In the former (fig. 217, c) 
the enclosure of a grouy) of siphonopores within an external wall, 
and the gradual development of the septa can be readily made out ; 
w^hile in long sections a few of the siphonopores are seen to be 
suddenly arrested in their growth, and commonly to be cut off by 
a common tabula, their place vertically being taken by a single 
autopore. 

As regards their zoological position, the Heliolitidce show points 
of relationshij) on the one hand to the Alcyonaria, and on the 
other hand to the Zoantharia, In the general features of the cor- 
allum (apart from the minute structure of the skeleton) the mem- 
l)ers of this family show a striking resemblance to the unquestionably 
Alcyonarian genus Heliopora^ and in both groups we find the sin- 
gular phenomenon of “ ccenenchymal gemmation.” This remarkable 
mode of increase, however, occurs also in the family of the Fistuli- 
poridic ; so that undue weight must not be assigned to this alone. 
On the other hand, in the fact that the number of the sc})ta is 
almost constantly twelve, while these structures are sometimes alter- 
nately long and short, and are occasionally in the form of rows of 
spines, we have a decided approach to various groups of the Zoan- 
tharia. The small tubes of the corallum of the HeliolitidiT. have 
commonly been regarded as ca^nenchymal in their nature, but 
Moseley’s observations on Heliopora would strongly support the view 
here taken, that these structures are really tenanted by rudimentary 
polypes (“ siphonozooids ”), and that the corallum is therefore really 
dimorphic. It has been already pointed out that the fact that the 
large corallites are formed by an arrested development and appa- 

VOL. I. Y 
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rent coalescence of a number of the small tubes does not really 
militate against the view that the latter are of the nature of 
“ siphonopores.” 

As regards their distribution in time^ all the members of the 
Heliolitid(e are Palaeozoic, and all are confined to the Ordovician, 
Silurian, and Devonian periods. 

The lype-f(eniis of the HcUoUtidcc is Heliolites itself, in which the 
corallum is massive or branched, and the siphonopores are polygonal, 
and usually regular in form, and possess complete walls (figs. 216, 217). 
'Pile species of Heliolites range from the Ordovician to the Devonian, 
and arc very abundant in the Silurian rocks proper. 

In the genus Plasmobora (fig. -218) the corallum is like that of 
Heliolites in general structure and appearance, but the walls of the 



Fip;. 2 i 8 .-~a, Transverse section of a sfiecimen of Plastnopora pdaliformis, Lonscl., from the 
Wciilock Limestone of Goilaml, enlarged five times; it, Transverse section of I^lasmofiora scita, 
E. and H., from the Wenlock Limestone of Gotland, enlarged five times; c, Vertical section of 
the same specimen, similarly enlarged. (Original.) 


siphonopores are incomplete or obsolete, and their tabulae are thus 
enabled more or less largely to coalesce, and give rise to a vesicular 
tissue of lenticular cells (fig. 218). There are generally from two to five 
rows of siphonopores between adjoining autopores, and the septa may be 
either lamellar or spinulose. The species of Plastnopora are principally 
found in the Ordovician and Silurian rocks, but Devonian forms are also 
knowm. The Silurian deposits also contain various corals closely related 
to Plastnopora^ for which the names of Propora and Pinacopora have 
been proposed, but these titles cannot be considered as of more than 
sub-generic value. In both these groups the siphonopores are much 
reduced in number, and the autopores are correspondingly close-set ; the 
calices of the autopores being elevated above the general surface in 
Propora^ but flush with the surface in Pinacopora^ and the corallum in 
the latter being typically discoid in form. 
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HALYSITIDiE. 



This family comprises only the familiar Ordovician and Silurian 
corals known commonly as “Chain-corals,” and constituting the 
single genus Haly sites, 'J'he corallum 

in TIaly sites (fig. 219) is fasciculate and 
reticulate, composed of long, tubular, 
cylindrical corallites, which are placed 
side by side in intersecting and anasto- 
mosing laminfe or lines, any given coral- 
lite being united with its neighbours to 
the right and left along its w'hole length, 
and each lamina of the corallum con- 
sisting of no more than a single linear 
series of tubes. Each tube is enclosed 
in a strong imperforate w-all, surrounded 
on its free sides by a thick epithcca ; 
and there may be a distinct division of 
the corallites into two series of different 
sizes, in w^hich case a single small tube 
is placed between each pair of the larger 
tubes. In other cases all the tubes are 
similar in size and structure. Septa may 
be w^anting, and, w'hen present, have the 
form of vertically disposed rows of spines, 
in cycles of twelve, 'bhe tabulae are 
complete, horizontal, or slightly concave, not vesicular, the smaller 
corallites (when present) being much more closely tabulate than the 
larger ones. 

I’he species of Haly sites may be divided into tw^o groups, according 
as the corallum is composed throughout of corallites of one size, or 
consists of tw^o sets of corallites of different sizes. I'he common 
H, escharoides of the Silurian rocks (fig. 219, and fig. 220, a) is an 
example of the forms in which all the corallites are similar. On 
the other hand, in the familiar II, catenularia of the same formation, 
the corallum consists of large corallites separated by the intervention 
of small, closely tabulate tubes (fig. 220, r, and c). Sej)ta are some- 
times absent (fig. 220, b), but in other instances they are w^ell devel- 
oped (fig. 220, a). When present, the septa alw'ays have the form 
of vertical rows of spines, twx'lve of such row^s being usually recog- 
nisable in each corallite. 'Fhe mode of grow^th of the corallum is 
by “ stolonal gemmation,” the colony in its early condition being not 
unlike that of an Aulopora, 

The zoological position of the genus Halysites cannot be regarded 
as certain, but it would appear, on the whole, to be most nearly 


Fii;;. 219. — <7, Upper surface of a 
fragment of Halysites escharoides^ 
from the Silurian rocks of Canada, 
of the natural si/e ; Part of tl>e 
sitme enlarged. ^Original.) 
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related to the Heliolitidce, At the same time, there are indications 
of a possible relationship between Halysites and the Syringoporidic. 
This is particularly shown by the peculiar coral described by Mr 
Etheridge from the Arctic Silurian rocks under the name of Haly- 
sites catenuiatus, var. Fetldeiu\ which has the form of Halysites^ but 



Kiff. am — a, Transverse section of Unlysiies cscharoides, Lain., from the Silurian of Gotlai 
enlarged ten times, showing the spiniform septa, and the absence of a series of small corallit*; 
ji. Transverse section of Halysites caienulnritiy Linn., from the Wenlock Limestone of Dutlli 
enlarged five times, showing the absence of sej)ta, and the presence of a series of small corallitt 
c. Vertical section of a few corallites of the last specimen, enlarged five times, showing the lar 
and small corallites, and the difference in the tulmiation of these. (Original.) 


in which the corallitc.s rc.scmble those of Syrhij^opora in ])cing fur- 
nished with connecting-tu]>es. This singular type cannot, however, 
be regarded as i)ropcrly belonging to Halysites, 

TKTRADIIDyE. 

This small family includes only the single genus Tetradium, 
which, so far, has only been detected in the Ordovician rocks of 
North America. In this genus the corallum (fig. 221) is massive, 
and is composed of long, pri.smatic and closely contiguous corallites, 
which are of small si/e, and have imperforate walls. The tubes are 
furnished with longitudinal inflections or plications, generally four in 
number in each tul)e, which do not reach the centre of the visceral 
chamber, and which give a characteristic cruciform or petaloid aspect 
to cross-sections of the corallites (fig. 221, h ). These longitudinal 
plications are apparently to be regarded as of the nature of septa 
or pseudosepta. The tubes are crossed by numerous tabulae (fig. 
221, c), which arc sometimes complete, but are at other times i)er- 
forated by central apertures (as in the tabulae of some .species of 
Stenopora), The mode of increase appears to be by fission. 

Tetradium appears to be related to Halysites, but its true affinities 
and zoological position are uncertain. 




Kir. 221. — A, Kragmctu of a large coralluni of Tetradium in/nus, Safford, froiij the Cincinnati 
( Iroup of North America, of the natural size ; n, 'rransverse section (>f the stiine, enlarged ten 
times, showing the petaloid form of the tuhes and the short septa ; C, Vertical section of the same, 
similarly enlarged, showing the tabula;. (Original.) 

ous Monticuliporoids have been formerly referred to the same genus. 
The type-species is the C. radians of the Carboniferous Limestone 



Fig. 222.— A, Tangential section of Chatetes Ethcridgii^ from the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Westmorland, enlarged about ten times ; ii, longitudinal sectipn of the same, similarly enlargej.i. 
rt, Imperfect longitudinal partition produced by uncompleted fission of an old corallite. (i^nginai.; 

of Russia, but the characters of all the known species are essentially 
the same. The corallum in Chcetetes is massive or laminar, often 
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of large size ; and consists of long, tubular, prismatic coral lites, 
which are not only in close contact throughout, but are so com- 
pletely incorporated l)y fusion of their walls that rough fractures 
almost always expose the interior of the tubes. The corallites are 
all of one kind, are irregularly polygonal, and possess completely 
imperforate walls. The tubes are traversed by a few complete 
tabulae (fig. 222, u), which are commonly developed periodically at 
successive levels ; but there are no septa. The increase of the cor- 
allum is by fission of the old tubes; and hence in cross-sections 
(fig. 222, a) it is common to observe imperfect longitudinal partitions 
projecting into the visceral chambers of the corallites, and indicating 
the uncompleted fission of the tubes. 

The zoological affinities of the genus Chmtetes are quite uncertain, 
and it is not even clear that it is referable to the Alcyonaria. 
Many authorities regard the genus as belonging to the Polyzoa 
rather than to the Cxlenterata : but the fissiparous mode of its 
development, and the total absence of pores or canals connecting 
adjoining tubes, would militate strongly against its being referred to 
the former group. 


Auloporid/E. 

'Fhis small and imperfectly understood group comprises the 
J^alasozoic genera Aulopora^ CIadochom 4 S (Pyr^ia\ and MoniHpora^ 
of which the first may be taken as the type. The corallum in 
Aulopora (fig. 223, a) has the form of a creeping, branched, or 
reticulate system of tubes, attached by the whole of the lower sur- 
face to the exterior of a shell, coral, or other foreign body. The 
prostrate stems or stolons send up at longer or shorter intervals 
reclined tubular or trumpet-shaped corallites, which are free termin- 
ally, and do not grow up to form a fasciculate mass. As regards 
their internal structure, the corallites are commonly furnished with 
curved or horizontal tabulae, and rudimentary septa are present in 
the form of marginal striae or rows of tubercles. The walls of the 
corallites are imperforate, and the mode of increase of the corallum 
is by stolonal gemmation. The species of Aulopora range from 
the Ordovician to the Carboniferous inclusive. 

Cladochonus {Pyr^ij^ia) closely resembles Aulopora^ but the colony 
is only attached to foreign bodies by isolated points of attachment, 
and grows in an erect manner rather than as a creeping network. 
In its young state, the corallum consists of a single trumpet-shaped 
corallite (fig. 223, c and d), attached by processes springing from 
its lower surface. Monilopora possesses an Auloporoid corallum, 
which is attached parasitically to the stems of Crinoids in a ring-like 
manner, the walls of the trumpet-shaped corallites having a peculiar 
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cancellated structure. Both these genera are confined to the Car- 
boniferous period. 

The true relationships of the Auloporidm are uncertain. A close 
resemblance exists between the adult colonies of Aulopora and the 
young stages of both Syringopora and Ha/ysites, but it is questionable 





Fi>j. 72 '^. — A, Portion Aulopora tuhaformis^ of the natural si/e ; and n, Portion of the same, 
enlarged (after Clohlfiiss). Devonian, c and n, Cladot /iouus K^J^yrgui) of the naiural 

size, and enlarged (after Alilne-luiwards and Haiine). Carboniferous. 


if this likeness bespeaks any real afiRnity to either of these genera. 
In the stolonal nietliod of gemmation characteristic of the Aulopo- 
roids we have a marked Alcyonarian feature, and the group may 
therefore be provisionally placed in the division of the Alcyonaria, 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE MONTICULirOROIDS. 

We may consider here the remarkable groups of organisms {Mon- 
ticuliporidce and FistuIiporidie\ which have been collectively spoken 
of as the “ Monticuliporoids,” and the precise systematic position of 
which is still uncertain. The Monticuliporoids, in fact, exhilnt a 
combination of characters ; and palaeontologists have therefore, so 
far, come to no final decision as to the true relationships of these 
])uzzling organisms, some authorities regarding them as a peculiar 
group of Corals, while others consider them to 1)C referable to the 
Polyzo(x, 

'rhe structural characters of the Monticuliporoids are very com- 
plex, and are for the most part only capable of complete elucidation 
by means of microscopic examination, while the number of different 
forms included in the group is very large. For these reasons, noth- 
ing more Avill be here attempted than to give a brief outline of the 
general morphology of the entire series, with the distinctive char- 
acters of the two families of the MofitiaiHporidxK and Fistuliporidce^ 
and a brief notice of the more important types included in these. 

In all the Monticuliporoids, the skeleton is composed of closely 
approximated, prismatic or sub-circular tubes, sometimes all similar 
to one another, sometimes of different sizes, which are provided with 
distinct walls. In the centre of the colony the tubes are always 
thin-walled, more or less polygonal in shape, and similar to one 
another in internal structure ; but as they approach the surface, they 
diverge from one another by the intercalation of new tubes, their 
walls commonly becoming at the same time thickened, and their in- 
ternal characters being modified. It is in the outer, or “ mature,” re- 
gion of the colony (fig. 224, e, ni) that a second set of tubes is usually 
developed in those cases in which the colony is dimorphic. The 
exterior of the colony commonly exhibits at intervals definite areas 

monticules ” and “ maculre ”), which are elevated or depressed as 
regards the general surface, and consist of larger or smaller tubes 
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than the average (fig. 224, mo\ The walls of the tubes are imper- 
forate ; tabulae are always present ; and true “ septa ” are probably 
always wanting, though “ pseudosepta,” in the form of radial plates 
or spines, are in rare cases developed. 

of the skeleton in the Monticuliporoids is extremely variable, 
though it is in general tolerably constant for each species. In many 
forms the skeleton is dendroid or ramose (fig. 224, li), consisting of 
cylindrical or subcylindrical stems, which have a fixed base and branch 
more or less freely above, the entire surface being covered with the 
openings of the tubes. In others, the skeleton is so far modified from 
the preceding that it assumes the form of an erect, laminar or frondescent 



l''ig. 224. — A, F’raginent of the frondescent corallum of AfonticuliJ>orn viainmulata^ D'Orl). 
{ - /\’rono/>pra wolesta^ Nich.) showing “ monticules I Fragment of the dendroid corallum 
of Callopora ? {NcterPtryM) rn^osa, 1 C. and H. ; c, Discoid corallum of Amf>lcxnfiora discpuiea, 
James; u, Hemispherical corallum of Caliofiora nuttnnr/orfuis, Dyh. , viewed sideways ; f., The 
same vertically fractured, showing the divergence of the tubes and the peripheral “mature” 
region (w). All the figures are of the natiind size, except e, which is reduced. (Original.) 


colony, composed of two strata of tubes the mouths of which open on the 
two sides of the expansion (fig. 224, a). In numerous other types (fig. 
224, d) the colony is hemispherical, the usually flattened or concave base 
being covered with a concentrically wrinkled epitheca, while the mouths 
of the tubes cover the entire upper surface. In still other forms, the 
tubes are very short, and the colony has the form of a thin, flat or coneax e 
disc, with a striated basal plate (fig. 224, c). In other cases, the skeleton 
assumes a lobate or massive form ; and in others it is encrusting, and is 
attached parasitically to foreign bodies. 


A very important distinction between different types of the Mon- 
ticuliporoids is based upon the homomorphic or heteromorphic con- 
dition of the colony. In some forms (viz., in Monotrypa) the tubes 
are essentially similar throughout the colony in size and internal 
structure, any difference which may be observed between different 
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tubes appearing to depend upon their relative age only. On the 
other hand, most Monticuliporoids exhibit a distinct dimorphism, 
the colony being composed of at least two kinds of tubes, which 
differ in size and in internal structure. The relative proportions of 
these two sets of tubes to one another vary in different forms, but 
the larger ones may be spoken of as “ autopores,” and the smaller 
ones as “ mesopores.” The “ autopores ” may be regarded as having 
lodged the perfect zooids of the colony, and they are distinguished 
both by their comparatively large size (fig. 225, a), and also by the 
nature of their tabulae, these structures being usually comparatively 



Fig. 225.— A, Tangeniial section of Callopora nummiformis^ from the Silurian rocks of 

histhonia, enlarged twenty times; b, Vertical section of the same, similarly enlarged, a. Auto* 
pore ; m, Mesopore. (Original.) 


few and remote, or being specially modified in form. On the other 
hand, the “ mesopore.s,” or “ interstitial tubes,” occupy, in greater or 
less number, the spaces bet^veen the autopores, and are not only 
smaller than the latter, but are more closely tabulate (fig. 225, ;//). 
1 he mesopores have often been considered as merely of the nature 
of a “ ccenenchymal ” or “ interstitial ” tissue, but they may be 
regarded, with great probability, as really having lodged imperfect 
zooids, and as corresponding with the “ siphonopores ” of the Helio- 
poridm and lleliolitidcE, 

In addition to the preceding, many Monticuliporoids — whether 
otherwise homomorphic or heteromorphic — possess yet a further 
series of tubes, which have been spoken of as “ acanthopores ” or 
“spiniform corallites.” These are minute cylindrical tubes, with 
thick and laminated walls (fig. 226), which run in the substance of 
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the walls bounding contiguous autopores or mesopores, and the free 
ends of which usually project above the general surface as spines or 
blunt tubercles (fig. 227). 'Ehe “ acanthopores,” when present, are 
only developed in the peripheral or “ mature ” region of the colony ; 
and they are readily recognised in tangential sections (fig. 226, ac), as 
round bodies which usually show a minute central tube surrounded 
by a thick and dark-coloured wall of laminated calcareous tissue. 
Waagen has expressed the opinion that the “ acanthopores ” are 
only immature tubes, but this is conclusively shown to l)e erroneous 
by the fact that, while immature tubes can be readily demonstrated 
in all specimens, the “ acanthopores ” are strictly confined to par- 
ticular species of Monticuliporoids, and are uniformly absent in others. 



Fijj. 226.— A few corallites of Fis- 
tulipora ericnsis, Koni. ; a, Auto- 
pores ; w, Mesopores; ac^ Acantho- 
pores. Enlarged al)out forty times. 



Fig. 227. — n-, Profile view of a yioriion of the 
surface of Dckayia as/rra^ showing acantho- 
pores; /f, The same, viewed from above. Enlarged 
about forty times. (After N icholson and Foord.) 


Moreover, they differ entirely in structure from the young tubes, 
and unlike the corallites (whether young or old) they project above 
the general surface of the colony in the form of spines. Again, 
when they are limited in number, the acanthopores occupy definite 
positions as regards the ordinary tubes of the colony ; and, finally, 
in many forms (fig. 230, d) the acanthopores are so numerous as to 
render the hypothesis that they are of the nature of young corallites 
(juite untenable. It may, then, be taken as certain that the acan- 
thopores represent a special morphological element in the Monti- 
culiporoid colony ; but it is difficult to give any satisfactory explan- 
ation as to their true nature. They may be regarded, with 
considerable probability, as of the nature of aborted zooids ; and 
possibly their nearest analogue is to be found in the “ avicularia ” 
of the recent Polyzoa. This suggestion is supported by the fact 
that in some living Polyzoans (as in Retepora) the avicularia are 
attached to thickened tubes immersed in the substance of the 
skeleton, the appearance of which in thin sections is very similar to 
that observed in sections of those Monticuliporoids which possess 
acanthopores. 
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In many Monticuliporoids the surface is studded at intervals with 
small elevations which are known as “monticules” (fig. 224, a), 
and which are usually constituted by groups of corallites of larger 
than the average size. In other cases, there are scattered depressed 
areas, usually stellate in form, which are occupied by the “ meso- 
pores ” only, and which are known as “ maculae.” These can be 
shown to be really of the nature of centres of growth for the colony. 

So far as is certainly known, the walls of the tubes in the Monti- 
culiporoids are w^holly destitute of mural pores, or foramina of any 
kind, the chambers of contiguous tubes being thus completely sep- 
arated from one another. Considering the vast number of thin 



Fig. 228. — A, Part of a typical specimen of Monotrypella pulcheUa^ F.. and H., from the We»t- 
lock Limestone of Dudley, of the natural size ; n, Part of the surface of the same, embracing one 
of the dusters of large corallites, enlarged. (Original.) 


sections of the Monticuliporoids which have been examined by 
competent ol)servers, the imperforate condition of the walls of the 
tubes in the Monticuliporoids must be regarded as free from doubt ; 
and it constitutes one of the most marked features by which these 
organisms are separated from the Cyclostomatous Folyzoa, Mural 
pores have been described by De Koninck, and also by the present 
writer and Mr R. Etheridge, jun., as occurring in the genus Stenopora; 
but the exhaustive investigations of Waagen and Wentzel have shown 
that even in this genus the walls are really imperforate, and that the 
structures described as pores in such forms as Stenopora Jackii must 
admit of a different interpretation. Mr Ulrich has also described 
pores as occurring in a Monticuliporoid, but it may be suggested 
with much probability that, in this case, the organism observed is 
really referable to some other group. 

In almost all the Monticuliporoids the tubes are crossed by trans- 
verse calcareous partitions or “tabulae,” which are in general very 
numerous (fig. 225, k), though occasionally limited in their develop- 
ment. Usually, in the dimorphic forms, the autopores have few and 
remote tabulae, while the mesopores have a much greater abundance 
of these structures. Mostly, the tabulae are “complete,” forming 
horizontal partitions which extend entirely across the tubes (fig. 
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225, b). In other cases, one half of the tube is crossed by straight 
tabulae, while the other half is occupied by curved or “cystoid” 
tabulae, forming a series of lenticular vesicles on one side (fig. 
230, f). In other cases {Prasopord)^ “cystoid” tabulae are devel- 
oped all round the periphery of the tube, and the centre is occupied 
by straight tabulae. Lastly, in Fistulipora^ the walls of the meso- 
pores are incompletely developed, and the tabulae unite to form a 
tissue of lenticular vesicles between the autopores, the genus thus 
bearing the same relation, in this respect, to Callopora that Flasino- 
pora does to Heliolites among the HelioHtidce, 

The great majority of the Monticuliporoids exhibit no radial 
structures in the tubes which could be compared w^’th the “ septa ” 
of an ordinary coral. In a few forms, such structures do occur, but 
it is doubtful if in any such instance we have to deal with structures 
really developed in mesenteries, and therefore really homologous 
with the “septa” of the Zoajttharia. Thus in Ftstulipora^ each 
autopore is provided with two longitudinal folds, situated opposite 
one another, towards one end of the visceral chamber. Again, in 
a hitherto undescribed species of Callopora (fig. 229, a) each 



Fig. 229. — A, A large specimen of Callopora Foordii, of the natural size ; n, Tangential section 
of the same, showing the pseudoseptal folds in the autopores, enlargeil twenty times ; c:. Vertical 
section of the same, similarly enlarged, a, Autopores ; m, Mesoporcs. From the Ordovician 
rocks of Esthoiiia. (Original.) 


autopore is provided with from two to five radial plications of the 
wall, which closely resemble the “ septa ” of Tetradlum, and give a 
characteristic floriform appearance to cross-sections of the corallites. 
Moreover, in typical examples of Monticulipora mammulata^ D’Orb. 
{ — Peronopora molesta, Nich.), the author has detected radially dis- 
posed spines (fig. 230, d), which have much the appearance of the 
radial spines of Favosites and Syringopora ; and similar structures 
have been recognised by other observers in other forms. 

Lastly, as regards the mode of growth of the skeleton, new tubes 
are most usually produced by “ intermural gemmation,” in a manner 
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precisely similar to that which obtains in the Favositida, It is for 
this reason that rough fractures of the Monticuliporoids expose the 
walls of tubes, whereas in the genus Chcefefes^ where the growth is 
fissiparous, fractures usually lay open the visceral chambers of the 
corallites. It is, however, interesting to note that fission also occurs 
not rarely in the Monticuliporoids, though it is not so common a 
mode of increase as gemmation. In the mesopores of Fistulipora 
and some allied types fission seems to be the ordinary mode of 
increase, as it is in the case of the siphonopores of the Heliolitidce. 
This fact would go far to prove that the mesopores are not merely 
ccenenchymal ; since fission can hardly occur unless we suppose the 
existence of separate zooids endowed with the power of division. 
The occurrence of fission in the autopores of the Monticuliporoids 
is also strongly against the reference of these organisms to the 
Cyclostomatous Folyzoa, since these latter invariably increase by 
means of gemmation. A still more interesting fact is the occur- 
rence — as described by Waagen — of “ ccenenchymal gemmation ” 
among the Fistuliporoids, autopores in these cases being formed by 
the abortion and apparent fusion of a group of mesopores, in a 
manner precisely similar to that previously noted as occurring in 
JJeliopora and Heliolites. This fact would also bear very strongly 
against the view that the Monticuliporoids are to be regarded as 
belonging to the Polyzoa. 

It must be admitted, however, that the zoological affinities of the 
Monticuliporoids are still a matter of uncertainty. In many of their 
features, both structural and developmental, they show marked rela- 
tionships with the Actinozoa generally, and with the Alcyonaria in 
particular, while in others they approach the Polyzoa; and it must, 
in the meanwhile, remain a matter of individual opinion whether the 
Monticuliporoids should be regarded as a very peculiar group of 
Corals or as an equally ])eculiar group of Polyzoans. It would be 
out of place here to enter into any detailed discussion of a question 
so complex, but it may be of advantage to summarise l)riefly the 
chief points which must be taken into consideration in coming to 
any decision as to the systematic position of the Monticuliporoids. 

Leaving the external form of the skeleton entirely out of con- 
sideration, the general features which favour the reference of the 
Monticuliporoids to the Cadenterata are the following : — 

I. The common dimorphism of the colony in the Monticuliporoids 
finds its best parallel in Heliopora and Heliolites^ the Coclenterate nature 
of which is undoubted. In particular, the structural relationships between 
Fistulipora and Heliolites^ or Plasmopora^ are exceedingly close ; the 
skeleton consisting in both of large, sparsely tabulate tubes (“ autopores ”) 
separated by smaller, closely tabulate tubes (“ mesopores ” or “ siphono- 
pores ”)> and the former of these possessing radial structures of the nature 
of “ septa ” or “ pseudosepta.” 
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2. The Monticuliporoids increase by fission as well as by gemmation, 
whereas the recent Polysoa appear to be uniformly characterised by a 
gemmiparous mode of development, which varies in its precise details in 
different groups. Moreover, the gemmation of the Monticuliporoids is 
‘‘ intermural,” and is precisely similar to that which obtains among the 
Favositidce. 

3. “ Coenenchymal gemmation ” occurs in the Fistuliporidcp^ this mode 
of increase being otherwise absolutely characteristic of Heliopora and of 
the Hcliolitidcp, 

4. The walls of the tubes in the Monticuliporoids are imperforate ; 
whereas in the calcareous Polysoa the skeleton seems to be almost 
always (probably always) porous, and the cavities of contiguous cells are 
usually placed in direct communication by means of connecting-foramina 
or tubes. 

5. The abundant development of “tabukc” in the Monticuliporoids is 
a feature in which these org^misms resemble a large number of un- 
doubted Corals. 

6. Certain Monticuliporoids possess in their autopores radial folds or 
plications which may be compared with the “ pscudosepta ” of Hclio- 
pora ; while others {Monticulipora inammiilata) possess radially disposed 
calcareous spines, which are closely similar to the septal spines of F‘avos~ 
iic's^ of Syringopora^ and of certain species of Hcliolites, 

On the other hand, there are the following considerations which 
would point to a relationship between the Monticuliporoids and the 
Fo/yzoa, or which, at any rate, would more or less diminish the import- 
ance of some of the features above mentioned as showing the Ccel- 
enterate affinities of these organisms. 

1. The polyzoary of Hctcropora (which is undoubtedly a Polyzoan) 
consists of large tubes scattered among smaller ones, though there docs 
not appear to be any essential difference in the structure of these 
respectively. 

2. “ Tabulie” are by no means confined to the Ccelenterates, precisely 

similar structures — so far as appearance goes — being present in un- 
doubted Polyzoa in Hetcropora^ Domopora^ Fascicularuiy Atveo- 

laritT^ &c.) 

3. Radial structures in the form of rows of spines arc present in a 
number of Polyzoa {c.g.^ in Hctcropora^ DiscoporeUa^ &c.) 

4. There are various Polyzoa (such as Rhombopora Hamiltouensis^ 
Ccriopora mterporosa^ and some of the Fencstcllids) which possess struc- 
tures apparently very similar to the “ acanthopores ” of many Monti- 
culiporoids. Structures presenting in some respects the same aspect are 
found in the recent Rettporer^ in which they serve to carry the avicularia. 

5. Portions of the skeleton of Plstulipora iucrustaus, Phill., have been 
shown by John Young to become thickened, and to exhibit a finely 
tubulated structure similar to that seen in the skeleton of the Fcncs- 
tcllidcc. 

6. According to the observations of Lindstrom, certain of the Monti- 
culiporoids pass through early stages of development in which the 
skeleton is of a distinctly Polyzoan type. As an example of this, we 
may take the singular Callopora hcterosolcn^ the basal (and therefore 
first-formed) portion of which exhibits Polyzoan characters, while the 
main mass of the skeleton is of the ordinary Monticuliporoid type. 

VOL. I. z 
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7. Lastly, certain extinct forms the Polyzoan nature of which seems 
unquestionable are hardly distinguishable, as regards minute structure, 
from other forms which have always been regarded as Monticuliporoids. 
Thus, an extremely close structural resemblance obtains between Cerio- 
pora interporosa^ on the one hand, and Batostomella {Monticulipora) 
tumida^ on the other hand. 

As regards their geological distribution^ the forms usually regarded 
as Monticuliporoids are exclusively Palaeozoic, and range from the 
Ordovician to the Permian inclusive. In the Ordovician rocks, in 
particular, Monticuliporoids are enormously abundant, and they also 
constitute a conspicuous feature in the Silurian deposits, while their 
number is much reduced in the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Per- 
mian strata. As a rule, particular types are confined to special 
geological horizons, but the vertical distribution of the group still 
requires to be worked out in detail. So far as certainly known, the 
genus Stenopora — a name which has served to cover many different 
types of the Monticuliporoids — is confined exclusively to the Car- 
boniferous and Permian deposits. It is not at all improbable that 
representatives of the Monticuliporoids will be found to have sur- 
vived into the Secondary period, while there are even Tertiary fossils 
which show remarkable points of resemblance to this ancient group 
of organisms. 

With regard to the classification of the Monticuliporoids, two 
principal types of structure may be recognised, represented respec- 
tively by the genera Monticulipora and Fistulipora, as these are now 
restricted. These two types of structure may be taken with con- 
venience as the foundation of the two families of the Monticuliporidce 
and Fistuliporidce, It must be admitted, however, that these two 
families are connected together by transitional forms ; and it is prob- 
ably impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, to so define 
them as to render them mutually exclusive. 

MONTICULIPORIDiE. 

The skeleton of the Monticuliporidce is very variable in form, and 
may be either composed of essentially similar tubes throughout, or 
may be made up of large tubes (“autopores”) and of a limited 
number of smaller, closely tabulate tubes (“ mesopores ”). T'he 
interstitial tubes or “mesopores” are not sufficiently developed to 
isolate the autopores, while they are provided with complete walls 
and their tabulae are straight. “ Acanthopores ” are very commonly 
present. Septal spines are rarely developed. The mode of growth 
of the skeleton is by intermural gemmation, commonly associated 
with fission. 

This family includes the genera Monticf^lipora, Monotrypa^ Mono- 
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trypella^ DiamiHtes^ Diplotrypa^ Dekayia, Stenopora, &c., and ranges 
from the Ordovician to the Permian period. 

The type of the genus Monticulipora is the M, mamniulata^ D’Orb., 
of the Ordovician rocks of North America, which Mr Ulrich identifies 
with the form described by the writer under the name of Peronopora 
Jiiolesia, In this form, the corallum (fig. 224, a) has usually the shape of 
a laminar erect expansion, composed of two layers of tubes which open on 
the two sides of the frond. The large tubes or “ autopores ” are placed 
close together, and just before reaching the surface their walls become 



Fig;. 2^30. — Morphology MonticuliJ»ora luammulata^ D’Orb. {^ — Peronopora tnolesia^ Nich.), 
Ordovician, Cincinn.-iti. a, Tangential section taken immediately below the surface, enlarged 
twenty times, n. Tangential section taken at a greater depth below^ the surface, similarly en- 
larged. c, Vertical section, showing one side of the double frond, similarly enlarged, d, e, and 
F, Portions of the preceding sections enlarged forty limes: a, Autopores; Mesopores; ar, 
Acanihopores ; ta. One of the “ cysloid ” tabulae of an autopore, the rest of the tube being crossed 
by straight tabulaj. (Original.) 


considerably thickened ; hence there i? a considerable difference between 
sections taken just below the actual surface (fig. 230, A and d) and those 
taken at a little depth (fig. 230, B and e). Interstitial tubes or mesopores 
are developed in small number, and are easily recognised in long sections 
by their close tabulation (fig. 230, f). Acanthopores are developed in 
great numbers, and form a ring round each autopore (fig. 230, d), but 
they are difficult to recognise except in tangential sections taken close to 
the surface. The autopores are furnished with two sets of tabulae, each 
tube showing a series of vesicular or “ cystoid ” tabulae on one side (fig. 
230^, F, ta) with a series of straight tabulae in the other half of the tube. 
Owing to this peculiarity in the tabulation of the autopores, tangential 
sections (fig. 230, b) exhibit the cut edges of the cystoid tabulae in the 
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form of a curved or horse-shoe-shaped line in the interior of each auto- 
pore. In some examples of this species, the autopores are provided with 
radially disposed pseudoseptal spines (fig. 230, d), but these are not recog- 
nisable in other specimens. 

Of the remaining genera of the Monticuliporidce only two or three can 
be briefly noticed here. The genus Monotrypa is characterised by the 
fact that the tubes are essentially similar to one another, being polygonal, 
thin-walled, and furnished with few remote tabuhe, while mesopores are 
absent, as, usually, are acanthopores also. The genus ranges from the 
Ordovician into the Devonian. Monotrypella is very similar to Mono- 



FijI. 231. — Sections of Monotry/>cUa Jtulchclla^ TC. and H., from the Wenlock Limestone of 
Lritain, enlarged about eighteen times, a, Tangential section ; js, Longitudinal section. 
(Original.) 


frypa, but the corallites become thickened by slercoplasma as they 
approach the surface, their walls, however, always remaining distinct 
231). 

The Ordovician genus Diamilites (as based upon DiamiUtcs fastigi- 
atus^ Eichw.) is essentially similar to Mofiotrypa as regards the nature 
and structure of the corallites, but the corallum is inversely conical in 
form, and is provided with a striated epithecal membrane, so that the 
calices open at the upper end of the colony only, and the organism is 
superficially quite like a simple coral in appearance. The genus Ain- 
plcxopora^ ranging from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous, nearh’ 
resembles AlouoUypclla in structure ; but numerous acanthopores are 
developed, which often form complete rings round the autopores. 
Dekayta^ again, resembles Moiwtrypella in having only a single set of 
tubes, without mesopores, but the walls of the autopores are united, and 
there are numerous large acanthopores, the apices of which project 
above the surface as prominent blunt spines (fig. 227). The genus is 
only known from the Ordovician rocks. 

Lastly, in the Carboniferous and Permian genus Stenopora^ the colony 
consists of oval or circular or subpolygonal autopores, the walls of which 
on approaching the surface become thickened with annular deposits of 
stereoplasma, which are separated by unthickened nodes (fig. 232, c), this 
peculiarity giving a very characteristic appearance to longitudinal sec- 
tions. In the centre of the colony the corallites are polygonal and thin- 
walled, and do not exhibit the characteristic annulations of the genus. 
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Mesopores are not developed, but there are usually numerous acantho- 
pores (fig. 232, A and b). The tabular are usually straight and complete, 
but they are sometimes perforated by central apertures (fig. 232, c). The 
walls of the autopores in Stcnopora have been described as being per* 
forated by mural pores, but, as previously noted, the researches of 



Fig. 232.— Secuons of Stcnopora Ho 7 osii\ from the Carboniferous rocks of England, enlarged 
about eighteen times, a and 15, Tangential sections; c, Longitudinal section, showing the 
periodic thickenings of the walls of the tubes. (Original.) 


Waagen and Wentzel have rendered it certain that the supposed mural 
pores must be otherwise explained, and that the walls of the tubes are 
really imperforate. 

FiSTULIPORIDiE. 

The skeleton in this family is of very variable form, and is com- 
posed of large tubes (“ autopores ”) which are in general more or 
less completely isolated (fig. 233) by the development of a copious 
series of smaller tubes (“mesopores”), these latter being often 
aggregated into star-shaped groups or “maculae,” which serve as 
centres of growth for the colony. The w^alls of the autopores are 
either completely unthickened {Callopora and Prasopora)^ or are 
specially thickened on one side {Fistulipora). The mesopores are 
furnished with more numerous tabulae than the autopores ; and in 
some cases {Fistulipora) their walls are incomplete, thus allowing 
their tabulae to coalesce so as to form an interstitial tissue of lentic- 
ular vesicles. The mode of increase as regards the autopores is 
typically by “ coenenchymal gemmation,” the mesopores increasing 
by means of fission. Pseudoseptal spines are occasionally devel- 
oped, and pseudoseptal folds are commonly present. Acanthopores 
are occasionally, but not usually, developed. 
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Since “ ccenenchymal gemmation” is at present only known as 
occurring (apart from the present family) in the unquestionably 
Actinozoan groups of the Helioporidcs. and Heliolitidce^ it would 
seem that the presence of this mode of increase in the Fistuliporoids, 

first pointed out by Waagen, 
is an almost incontrovertible 
proof that the latter should 
be referred to the Alcyonar- 
ian Zoophytes. If this be 
admitted, however, it would 
follow, almost inevitably, 
that the Monticuliporidm 
should also be regarded as 
Alcyonarians, since there 
exists an exceedingly close 
relationship between these 
and the Fistuliporoids. No 
arrangement, in fact, which 
would refer FistuHpora and 
Callopora to one great di- 
vision of the animal kingdom {Coelenterata), and would place Mo 7 i~ 
ticulipora, Diplotrypa^ and allied types in another great division 
{Polyzod) could possibly be sustained. 



Fig. 233. — Tangential section of FistuHpora iri- 
foliatUy from the Middle Devonian of Gerolstein, en> 
larged about forty times, showing the trifoliate auto* 
pores (a) and the interstitial mesopores (;//). (After 
Nicholson and Foord.) 


The type-genus of the Fistuliporoids is FistuHpora itself, in which the 
variously shaped corallum is composed of oval or cylindrical autopores, 
which are furnished towards one side with two longitudinal folds 
(“ pseudosepta ”)i giving to the tubes in cross-sections a characteristic 
bilobed or trifoliate appearance (fig. 233), and which are separated by one 
or more rows of mesopores (fig. 234, d). The walls of the mesopores are 
ncompletely developed, and their tabulae therefore coalesce to give rise 
0 a vesicular tissue occupying the spaces between the autopores (fig. 
234, e). Acanthopores are occasionally developed, and in some cases 
pseudoseptal spines have been observed. 

The species of FistuHpora are Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous, 
and are in general readily recognised by the trifoliate form of the auto- 
pores in cross-sections, the abundance of the mesopores, and the fact that 
the tabulae of the mesopores coalesce to form a tissue of lenticular vesicles 
occupying the spaces between the autopores, and resembling the simi- 
larly formed vesicles which separate the autopores in Plasmopora and 
Propora. In some forms, the two pseudoseptal folds which are so char- 
acteristic of the genus are little developed (compare fig. 234, D, with fig. 
233), and the trifoliate shape of the tubes is proportionately obscured. 
The peculiar horse-shoe-shaped sinus along one side of the autopores, 
formed by the pseudosepta, has been considered, with much probability, 
as corresponding in the living animal with a ciliated groove (“ siphono- 
glyphe ”) such as is found in the oesophagus of the Alcyonarians. Another 
characteristic feature in many species of the genus is that the portion of 
the wall bounding the sinus just spoken of is considerably thickened, and 
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in well-preserved specimens sometimes exhibits a peculiar striated aspect, 
as if it were finely tubulated. 

The genus Callopora, as maintained by Waagen, must find a place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Fistulipora, The typical species of this 
genus resemble Fistulipora in most respects, but the autopores are, as 
a rule, without pseudoseptal folds, and the mesopores have complete walls 
and are furnished with straight tabulae, which do not coalesce to form an 
interstitial vesicular tissue (fig. 225, b). In some cases, traces of pseudo- 



Fig. Fistulipora incrustans^ from the Carboniferous rocks of England, a, A colony 

growing on the stem of a Crinoid, of natural size ; n, Broken extremity of the same, showing 
the thickness of the colony; c, Portion of the surface, enlarged almost twenty times; u. T.an- 
gential section, similarly enlarged; e, Vertical section, similarly enlarged, a. Autopores ; ///, 
Mesopores; c, Primordial tubes of the colony. (After Nicholson and Foord.) 

septa are present in the autopores, and in one species {Callopora Foordit\ 
fig. 229) these structures are exceptionally developed. Pseudoseptal 
spines are occasionally present in this genus. The w^alls of the autopores 
in Callopora are not specially thickened in the “ mature ” region of the 
corallum, as is showm by the structure of the type-species of the genus 
{Callopora elegantula, Hence, forms like Callopora {?) ramosa, 

E. and H., of the Ordovician rocks of North America, w'hich have been 
referred here by Mr Ulrich, must find a place elsewhere, as the autopores 
become markedly thickened in the peripheral portion of the corallum. 
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The species of Callopora appear to be confined to the Ordovician and 
Silurian rocks. 

Lastly, the Ordovician genus Prasopora differs from Callopora mainly 
in the fact that the autopores are furnished marginally with a series of 
vesicular or “ cystoid ” tabulae, which enclose a central area traversed by 
straight tabulae. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


SUB-KINGDOM IV.— ECHINODERMATA, 

General Characters of the Echinodermata. 

The sub -kingdom of Echmodermata comprises the animals 
usually known as Sea-urchins, Star-fishes, Brittle-stars, Sea-cucum- 
bers, Sea-lilies, &c., and may be briefly defined as follows : — 

Simple marine organisms^ ivhich are mostly bilaterally symmetrical 
when youngs but ivhich in the adult condition have this bilateral sym- 
metry more or less extensively masked by a radial {usually pentamerous) 
arrangement of their parts. An alimentary canal is present^ ivith or 
without a distinct afius, separate from the proper body-cavity. A 
system of tmter-vessels, often communicating directly with the exterior^ 
and ge7ierally connected with protrusible tubes (^''feeV\ is present. 
The nervous system is radiate^ consisting of an oesophageal ring and 
radiating branches. The integument is characteristically hardened by 
the deposition in it of carbonate of lime in the form of plates^ granules.^ 
or spicules. 

The adult Echinoderms ahvays exhibit a more or less conspicuous 
radiate structure, the symmetry of the body being essentially penta- 
merous ; but the larval forms are usually distinctly bilateral, and bi- 
lateral symmetry is in general more or less clearly recognisable in the 
fully grown animal. The radial symmetry of the body of the adult 
is exhibited not only in the external skeleton, but also in many of 
the internal organs, and especially in the nervous and ambulacral 
systems. The alimentary canal, unlike that of the Ccelenterates, is 
always completely shut off from the general cavity of the body, a 
mouth being always present, and an anal aperture usually existing as 
well. When a mouth and anus are present, these openings may be 
at opposite poles or on the same side of the body, the mouth being 
usually central in position, while the anus may be completely ex- 
centric. In the free-living Echinoderms, the mouth is usually either 
terminal and placed in front, or is situated in the centre of the in- 
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ferior surface of the body. On the other hand, in the stalked Crinoids 
and certain other forms, the ventral surface is directed upwards, and 
the mouth is thus placed on the superior aspect of the body. 

Among the most characteristic of all Echinodermal structures are 
the so-called “ water-vessels ” or “ ambulacral ” vessels. This system 
consists of a series of musculo-membranous tubes filled with a watery 
fluid, and connected with the function of respiration, while at the 

same time commonly subserving 
locomotion. It consists essen- 
tially (fig. 235) of a circular 
vessel which surrounds the com- 
mencement of the alimentary 
canal, and gives off secondary 
vessels in a radiating manner. 
The “ radiating vessels ” usually 
give off at right angles numerous 
short lateral tubes (the “tube- 
feet” or “pedicels”); and the 
“circular vessel” is generally 
placed in communication with 
the exterior by a special canal 
(“ stone-canal ” or “ water-tube ”) 
vrhich opens on the surface by 
a spongy calcareous plate (“ma- 
dreporite ”). Though commonly 
subserving locomotion, the am- 
, bulacral vessels are probal:)ly 

primarily respiratory in function ; 
and they not uncommonly give 
off leaf-like or branched external 


processes (“ambulacral gills”), 
which serve as respiratory or- 
gans. There is also a second 


Fiff. 235.— Diagram of tne ambulacral system vaSCUlar SySteiU, COnsistinCf of an 
of Echinus, ;//, Madreponte ; j, Stone-canal ; , . , 1 . , ^ wn 

r, Central oesophageal ring; / poiian Oral ring and radial trunks, which 

vesicles; a a, Radiating ambulacral vessels. ‘i. j . .1 

Only the bases of four of the radiating ves- sitUated between the Water- 

sels are shown ; and a few of the tube-feet (/), vessels and the nprvp-hnnH« 
with their secondary vesicles or “ ampulla: ” (r»), inc nCrVe DanaS. 

are^^hown on one side of one of the radiating The Oral ring is in relation with 

a peculiar organ, formerly de- 
scribed as a heart, but probably to be regarded as a kidney, which 
in many Echinoderms seems to communicate with the exterior by 
means of the madreporite. 


The sexes are almost always distinct in the Echinoderms, and the 
reproductive organs are usually lodged in the interior of the body, 
definite openings for the escape of the generative elements existing 
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in the body-wall. In the Crinoids, on the other hand, the repro- 
ductive organs are lodged in the “ arms,” and permanent generative 
apertures are rarely, if ever, present. As regards their position, the 
generative glands (ovaries or testes) alternate in the Echinoderms 
generally with the radiating nerve-cords and ambulacral vessels, and 
are therefore “ interradial,” while the latter are “ radial ” ; but in the 
Crinoids the genital cord, being lodged in the arms, is necessarily 
radial in position. 

The integument of the Echinoderms has the power of secreting 
carbonate of lime, and a more or less definite integumentary skeleton 
is thus usually produced. Not only is this exoskeleton in general 
readily preserved in the fossil state, but its minute structure is so 
characteristic that even the smallest fragment can usually be recog- 
nised with certainty by the help of the microscope. In the first 
place, the calcareous tissue of the Echinodermal exoskeleton has a 
very characteristic crystalline structure. “ Each plate, each spine, and 
each joint is mineralogically and optically, as it were, made out of a 
single crystal of calcite, having its principal axis perpendicular to the 
plane of the plate, or parallel to the axis of a spine or joint, the 
growth from first to last being in perfect crystalline continuity” 
(Sorby). In recent Echinodermal skeletons, this crystalline struc- 
ture is only recognisable by the optical phenomena displayed by 
thin sections under the microscope ; but the skeleton of fossil 
forms, as the result of mineralisation, usually exhibits, in its minutest 
fragments, the unmistakable rhombohedral cleavage of calcite. In 
the second place, the skeleton of the Echinoderms has an equally 
characteristic organic structure, being made up of reticulated and 
anastomosing calcareous rods, which are produced by the calcifica- 
tion of a network of organic fibres, the uncalcified intervals of which 
are filled in the fresh state with living matter. All Echinodermal 
ossicles and plates exhibit this characteristic netted structure (fig. 
236), but different forms differ in the size and disposition of the 
meshes ; the commonest and simplest arrangement being that of 
parallel strata of perforated calcareous laminae connected with one 
another by vertical pillars. In other cases, as in the spines of the 
Echinoids, the structure consists of radially-disposed, vertical, netted 
plates united by numerous short horizontal rods ; and other types 
exhibit other special modifications. 

In altered specimens, the minute reticulated structure of the 
skeleton may be largely obliterated, or even wholly unrecognisable, 
but the characteristic cleavage usually remains. Owing to the per- 
sistence of the characteristic micro-structure of the skeleton, even 
detached and otherwise indeterminable fragments of Echinoderms 
can commonly be recognised with certainty under the microscope, 
and valuable assistance is thus often afforded to the palaeontologist 
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in his researches. Thus the singular fossils described by Eichwald 
under the name of Bolboporites can by this means be clearly deter- 
mined to be of Echinodermal origin. These curious remains occur 
in the Ordovician rocks of Russia and Canada, and though variable 
in shape, have most commonly the form of inversely conical, ovoid, 
or clavate bodies, about a quarter of an inch or less in their long 
diameter, and composed of calcite with its characteristic cleavage. 
The narrower end of the body is usually smooth, and the sides or 
upper surface generally pitted with shallow depressions. Described 
originally as corals, the microscopic appearances of thin sections 
render it certain that the fossils placed under Bolboporites are parts 



Fig. 236* Minute structure of iLchinodermal plates, a, Part of a small plate (madreporite?) 
of an Echinoderm from the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, highly magnified ; n, Part of an 
plate of Lepidocentrus^ from the Devonian of the Eifel, highly magnified. 

(Original.) 


of the exoskeleton of some Echinoderm. It is difficult to speak 
precisely as to their nature, but they may be compared with the 
large tubercles or swollen spines which are developed in the integu- 
ment of certain Star-fishes (^.^., Pentaceros), 

As regards their classification^ the Echinoderjnata may be divided 
into seven primary poups, which are now usually regarded as 
classes — viz., the Cnnoidea^ Cystoidea, Blastoidea^ Opkiuroidea, As- 
teroidea^ Echtnoidea, and Holothuroidea, Of these, the first is to a 
considerable extent extinct, and the two next are entirely so ; while 
they exhibit certain structural peculiarities which separate them from 
the other classes. More particularly, the members of these three 
classes — viz., the Crinoids, Cystoids, and Blastoids — all possess a 
dorsally-developed, jointed calcareous stalk, which serves to fix them 
to foreign objects, and which may be only temporarily present. 
From the presence of this jointed stem, these three classes are 
grouped together in a single great division, under the name of Pel- 
matosoa. On the other hand, the Echinoids, Asteroids, Ophiuroids, 
and Holothuroids are devoid of this stalk at all periods of develop- 
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merit, and usually creep about by the aid of their tube-feet, with 
the oral surface of the body turned downwards. They are there- 
fore grouped together in a common division under the name of 
ILchinozoa. 

As regards their distribution^ all the recent Echinoderms are mar- 
ine, and from their habit of life and their possession of a calcareous 
exoskeleton, the members of this sub-kingdom are largely represented 
as fossils, ranging from the Upper Cambrian period onwards. The 
classes of the Cystoidea and Biastoidea are not only extinct, but are 
exclusively Palieozoic ; while in the Crinoidea we have a group 
which has passed its prime, and appears to be verging on extinction. 
On the other hand, the classes Echinoidea^ Asteroidea^ Ophiuroidea^ 
and Holothuroidea appear to have attained their maximum of de- 
velopment at the present day. The Asteroidea and Ophiuroidea 
commence in the Ordovician period. The Echinoids commence in 
the Ordovician, but reach no marked development till we enter 
upon Mesozoic deposits. Lastly, the Holothuriafis, as might be 
expected from the soft nature of their integuments, are hardly known 
as fossils, though they seem to have existed at any rate as early as 
the Carboniferous period. 
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DIVISION A,—ECHINOZOA, 

Class I. Echinoidea. 

The members of this class — commonly known as Sea-urchins — are 
characterised by the possession of a more or less globular^ heart- 
shaped^ discoidal or depressed body^ encased in a test or shelly ivhtch 
is composed of numerous calcareous plates^ in general immovably con- 
nected together. The intestine is convoluted^ and there is a distinct 
anus. The mouth is always situated on the inferior aspect of the 
body, hit the position of the vent varies. 

The ambulacral system of the Echinoids consists of its usual 
parts, and the five radial vessels given off from the circular oeso- 
phageal ring are situated within the shell of the animal. It follows 
from this that the tube-feet given off from the radial vessels can 
only reach the exterior by passing through perforations in the plates 
of the calcareous test. Hence the outer surface of a Sea-urchin 
exhibits five longitudinal areas which are “ radial ” in position and 
correspond with the five radiating ambulacral vessels, and the plates 
of which are more or less extensively perforated for the protrusion 
of the tube-feet. These so-called “ ambulacral ” or “ poriferous ” 
areas are separated by five zones which are “ interradial ” in position, 
have imperforate plates, and are known as the “ interambulacral ’’ 
areas. The external opening of the ambulacral system is closed by 
a spongy or porous plate — the “ madreporite ” — which is almost in- 
variably situated on the apex of the test in one of the interradii. 
In the extinct Echinocystites {Cystocidaris) alone the madreporite 
is removed from its normal position, and is placed “close to the 
apical pole.” 

As regards the digestive system, the mouth is always placed on 
the under surface of the body, and may be central or excentric in 
position. The mouth is sometimes edentulous, but in other cases a 
complicated apparatus of calcareous teeth is developed. I'he anus 
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in many cases is placed at the summit of the test, and is surrounded 
by the so-called “ apical disc ” or “ dorso-central system ” j but it is 
in other cases marginal or submarginal, being then separated from 
the apical disc, and being almost always situated in the posterior 
interradius. In Echinocystites (jCystocidaris) alone the anus is ex- 
centric and interradial, but is placed near the apex. 

The radial nerve-cords run along with the radiating ambulacral 
vessels in the inside of the shell, and become connected at their 
terminations with a series of perforated plates (“ocular plates”) 
which form part of the so-called “ apical disc,” and which are “ radial ” 
in position. The generative glands occupy the “ interradial ” areas, 
and their ducts normally open by perforations in the so-called “ gen- 
ital plates,” which likewise form part of the “ apical disc.” 

It is necessarily principally with the test of the Echinoids and its 
appendages that the palaeontologist is concerned, and these struc- 
tures must therefore be considered in some detail. The test of the 
Echinoidea may be regarded as essentially composed of the so-called 



' i z " 

Kig. 237.— Echinoidea. Test of Echinus cscuicn/us, viewed from above, a, One of the 
ambulacral areas ; ia, One of the interambulacral areas. 


“ corona ” and of the “ apical disc ” ; though minor and less constant 
plates are likewise developed in the membranes surrounding the 
mouth and anus respectively. 

The “ corona ” forms the main element of the test, and is com- 
posed of numerous calcareous plates, more or less firmly united to 
one another by their edges, arranged in rows, and bearing different 
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names according to their position and function. In the singular 
Urchins which constitute the family of the EchinothiiridcB^ as also 
in various Palaeozoic Echinoids, the plates of the test overlap one 
another in an imbricating manner, so that the shell becomes flexible. 
As a rule, however, the corona forms an immovable case or box 
within which the animal is contained ; and its growth is carried on 
by additions made to the edge of each individual plate by the 
progressive calcification of an organised membrane which passes 
between the “ sutures,” or the lines where the plates come in con- 
tact with one another. The first circle of the coronal plates is 
developed round the mouth, and the vertical growth of the test is 
carried on by the intercalation of successive rows of plates between 
those already formed and the apical disc. 

The corona is composed of ten alternating meridional zones, of 
which five are radial in position and are perforated, while five are 
interrad ial and are imperforate. In all the recent Echinoids, and 
in all the fossil forms except the Palechinoids and the Cretaceous 

Tetracidaris, each of these ten 
^ zones is composed of two rows of 



Fig. 238. — A, Portion of the test of Holecty- 
pus hcfuisphi’ricus, enlarged, showing an inter- 
ambulacral area {a), and an amhulacral area 
(/;). V., 1 )orso - central system of Hemicidaris 
intenncdia^ enlarged : c, Ocular plate ; d, 
(ienital plate; c, Anal aperture; Madre* 
porite. (After Forbes.) 


plate.s, there being thus twenty 
meridional rows of plates alto- 
gether. 'Phe five interradial zones 
are spoken of as the “ interam- 
bulacral areas,” and are composed 
of large-sized plates, which are not 
perforated by any apertures (fig. 
237, ia, anci fig. 238, a). The 
five radial zones, on the other 
hand, are termed the “ ambulacral 
areas ” or “ poriferous zones,” and 
are composed of comparatively 
small plates, which are perforated 
by minute pores for the emission 
of the “ tube-feet ” (fig. 237, rt, and 
fig. 238, b). As a rule, the am- 
bulacral pores are in pairs, but in 


a few cases the pores are unpaired. 
The pores of each pair may be similar or dissimilar in shape, and 
in many cases they are united by transverse furrows. 

In many Echinoids the ambulacral tube-feet can be protruded 
along the entire length of the ambulacral areas, which are perforated 
along their entire course from the centre of the base of the corona to 
the summit of the same, and which are then said to be “ perfect ” 
{ambulacra perfecta) or “simple” (fig.s. 237 and 239). In many 
other Echinoids, on the other hand, the ambulacral areas are not 



^ 239 - — Echinoconus conicus {—Galerites alhogalerus\ The first figure shows the under 
surface with the mouth and anus ; the middle figure is a side-view ; and the right-hand figure 
sliows the upper surface, with the ambulacra! areas converging to the apical disc. While Chalk. 


In such cases (fig. 240) the ambulacral zones are widened out 
superiorly, and form a kind of rosette upon the upper surface of the 



Fig. 240. — Scutella suhrotunda^ showing petaloid ambulacra. Miocene. 

test, when they are said to be “ circumscript ’’ {ambulacra circtan- 
scripta\ or “petaloid.” 

The most important external structures of the corona are the 
tubercles and spines. The tubercles are rounded elevations upon 


^ Fig. ■zj^i.-^llemicidaris crenularis, showing tubercles, the larger of which are perforated, 
and are surrounded by an areola. Jurassic. 


which the spines are carried (fig. 241). They vary much in their 
dimensions, and receive special names, according to their size or 
position on the test. Ordinarily the tubercle consists of a rounded 
VOL. I. 
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ball or hemisphere (the “ mamelon ”) supported upon a conical pro- 
cess (“the boss”) which arises from the plate. The ball of the 
tubercle may or may not be perforated for the insertion of a liga- 
ment which is attached to the articular surface of the spine. In 
many cases (as in fig. 241) the base of the tubercle is surrounded by 
a round or oval, smooth and excavated space which is termed the 
“ areola ” or “ scrobicule.” 


The spines are moval)le appendages which are jointed to the tuber- 
cles by a sort of “ball-and-socket” or “universal” joint. They 
are used defensively and in locomotion, and vary 



much in length and shape. Sometimes they are 
very minute; at other times they attain a length 
considerably exceeding the diameter of the test. 
Sometimes they are slender, tapering, and truly spine- 
like; at other times they are thickened, ovate, or 
almost globular (fig. 242). The spine fits on to the 
rounded head of the tubercle by a concave articular 
surface (“ acetabulum ”), and there may or may not 
be a pit at the bottom of this, for the attachment 


Fig. 242. — Spine 
of Cidaris glan,' 
di/era^ Jurassic. 


of the ligament before spoken of. Above the acetab- 
ulum or socket of the spine there is a prominent 


ridge or ring, more or less “ milled,” for the attach- 


ment of the muscular fibres which move the spine. 


At the summit of the corona in all Echinoids is found the single 
or double row of plates which constitutes the “ apical disc ” or dorso- 
central system, corresponding with the “ calyx ” of the Crinoids. In 
the most typical forms (“Regular” Echinoids) the plates of the 
apical disc surround the membrane (“ periproct ”) in which the anus 
is situated (fig. 243, a); but in the so-called “Irregular” Echinoids 
(fig. 243, b) the apical disc simply occupies the summit of the 
test, and the anus is excentric, and is entirely removed from the 
disc. In its most ordinary condition (as in the genus Echinus^ fig. 
237), the apical disc is composed of ten plates arranged in two 
alternating rows of five plates each. The uppermost row consists 
of a cycle of five large plates of a pentagonal form, which are perfor- 
ated each by the duct of a testis or ovary, and are therefore known 
as the “genital plates.” (In the Palaeozoic Echinoids from three 
to five pores pierce each genital plate.) One of the genital plates 
is larger than the others, and supports a spongy tubercle perforated 
by many minute apertures, like the rose of a watering-pot, and termed 
the “ madreporite ” or “ madreporiform tubercle” (fig. 243, ma). 
The madreporite varies much in size, and sometimes forms almost 
the whole of the apical disc. The genital plates occupy the summits 
of the interambulacral areas, and are therefore interradial in position. 
Wedged in between the genital plates, and occupying the summit 
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of the ambulacral areas, are five smaller, heart-shaped or pentagonal 
plates, which are known as the “ ocular plates,” each of which is 
perforated by a minute pore lodging the rudimentary sense-organ 
(“ ocellus ”) in which the radial ambulacral nerve terminates. 

The anus in the Echinoids is situated in a membrane (“peri- 
proct ”), which is more or less largely hardened by the development 
in it of small calcareous plates, which may be wholly irregular, or 
may form one or more regular cycles (fig. 243, an). As previously 
seen, the periproct in the “ Regular ” Sea-urchins is placed in the 
centre of the apical disc (fig. 243, a), whereas in the “Irregular” 
Urchins it has no connection with this structure, and is wholly 



Fig. 243. — A, Apex of the shell of Cuiaris imperialis^ (Recent), enlarged, after Van der Haven ; 
i», Apex of the shell of Micraster (Cretaceous), showing the condition of the apical disc in the 
“ Irregular” Echinoids, after Zittel. ««, Anus, surrounded by the plated “periproct”; One 
of the genital plates ; One of the ocular plates ; ma^ Madreporite ; bi^ the two posterior am- 
bulacral areas, constituting the “bivium.” 


excentric. The mouth in the Echinoids, like the anus, is situated 
in a coriaceous membrane (“ peristomial ” membrane) hardened by 
plates and granules of lime. Hence in macerated or fossil speci- 
mens the under surface shows, in place of the true mouth-opening, 
a wide vacant space (“peristome”) originally occupied by the per- 
istomial integument. The peristome may be rounded or oval, or 
bilabiate, or, very commonly, pentagonal, often with incisions at the 
angles for the accommodation of the so-called “ oral gills.” 

The internal skeleton of the Echinoids is represented by the so- 
called “auriculae” of certain types. These are calcareous arches 
which are ambulacral or “ radial ” in position, and spring from the 
mner surface of the lower edge of the test, just where the imper- 
fectly calcified peristomial membrane begins. Each forms an arch 
over one of the radiating ambulacral vessels ; and the auricles cor- 
respond, therefore, with the so-called “ ambulacral ossicles ” of the 
Star-fishes. 
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Though superficially conspicuously “radial” in its symmetry, the test 
of the Sea-urchins can nevertheless be shown, with more or less clear- 
ness, to have also a bilateral symmetry. This can be demonstrated by 
the position of such an unpaired organ as the “ madreporite,” and is more 
conspicuously exhibited in the “Irregular” Sea-urchins than in the 
“ Regular ” forms, though recognisable even in the latter. Thus, if the 
test of a Regular Sea-urchin (%s. 237 and 243) be viewed from above 
while held in such a position that the madreporite is placed on the side 
farthest from the spectator and on his right hand, it will be seen that 
facing the spectator is an unpaired ambulacral area (“ radius ”), while on 
the side nearest him is an unpaired interambulacral area (“interradius ”). 
A line drawn through the centre of these two unpaired areas gives a 
middle line to the body, the structures on either side being for the most 
part symmetrically disposed. It will further be seen that three ambula- 
cral areas (the “trivium”) are directed towards the side farthest from 
the spectator (the “anterior” side) ; while two (the “ bivium ”) are directed 
“posteriorly,” or towards the side facing the spectator. The unpaired 
ambulacral area is therefore “ anterior,” and the unpaired interambula- 
crum is “posterior.” In the “Irregular Sea-urchins” the bilaterality is 
still more marked, the unpaired anterior ambulacrum being usually dif- 
ferent to the others in form or size ; while the anus is commonly placed 
on the ventral side of the body, in the unpaired posterior interambulacrum. 


As regards classification^ the class of the Echinoidea is divided 
by Zittel into the two orders of the Palechinoidea^ in which the test 
consists of more or fewer than twenty meridional rows of plates, and 
the Euechhwidea^ in which there are constantly twenty rows of plates 
in the shell. The Palechinoids comprise the three groups of the 
Cystocidaridee, Bothriocidaridee^ and Perischo'cchinidce^ and the Eu- 
echinoids are divided into the two groups of the Regulares and Irre- 
gu/ares, according as the test is of the “ regular ” or “ irregular ” type. 

As regards their distribution in time, all the Echinoids of the 
Palaeozoic formations except Eocidaris belong to the order of the 
Palechinoidea, and a single member of this division (Anau/ocidaris) 
is known to exist in strata of Triassic age, the division being other- 
wise unrepresented in Mesozoic or Tertiary deposits. The earliest 
types of the Palechinoids are found in the Ordovician rocks. On the 
other hand, the Euechinoids make their first appearance, so far as 
certainly known, in the Permian (Eocidaris), and attain a marvellous 
development in the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods. In the Tertiary 
rocks, on the contrary, the number of known fossil forms is reduced, 
most of the Kainozoic types being characteristic of shallow water, 
and many of the genera being still in existence. Upon the whole, 
the Euechinoids may be considered as having attained their maxi- 
mum development in the period of the Chalk. 

In the following condensed account of the characters and geolo- 
gical distribution of the chief groups of the Echinoids, the less im- 
portant types are necessarily omitted. The arrangement adopted by 
Zittel has been followed in the main. 
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Order I. Palechinoidea. 

This order comprises all those Urchins in which the test is made up 
of more or {rarely) feiver than twenty ineridional rows of plates : while 
the plates of the apical disc are perforated by two or more pores each^ 
or may be in part imperforate. As a general rule, there is an increase 
in the number of rows of plates forming the test of the Palechinoids, 
as compared with that of the Euechinoids, the interambulacral areas 
usually consisting of more than two rows of plates each (fig. 244). 
In some cases, the ambulacral as well as the interambulacral areas 
may consist of more than two rows of plates each, as, for example. 



Fig. '2\\,^Palfechinus eUipikus. The left-hand figure shows a portion of an ambulacral area 
enlarged. The right-hand figure exhibits a single interambulacral plate. 

in the genus Melonites (fig. 247). On the other hand, in the genus 
Bothriocidaris there is a reduction instead of a multiplication of the 
normal number of rows of plates in the test, the interambulacral 
areas consisting of one row of plates only. Furthermore, in many 
of the Palechinoids the test becomes more or less flexible, owing to 
the fact that the plates are not suturally united by their margins, but 
overlap by means of bevelled edges, the structure of the shell thus 
resembling that seen in the existing group of the Echinothuridee, In 
all the Palechinoids there is a large peristomial aperture, and a well- 
developed masticatory apparatus (“ Aristotle’s lantern ”) was present. 
In all Echinocystites {Cystocidaris), the test is “regular,” the 

anus being placed at the summit of the shell and surrounded by the 
apical disc. The genital plates are perforated by from three to five 
pores each ; and the ocular plates have usually two pores each, but 
are in other cases imperforate (fig. 244). 

The order of the Palechinoids includes the three sub-orders of the 
Cystocidaridee^ Bothriocidaridoe^ and Perischocchinidce^ all of which 
are wholly confined to the Palaeozoic period, with the exception of 
the last, ^which is represented in the Trias by the imperfectly known 
genus Anaulocidaris,‘ It is interesting to note that this ancient 
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series of Echinoids possesses both “ regular ” and “ irregular ” types, 
and in this respect runs parallel with the later group of the Euechin- 
oids. It is to be remembered, however, that the abnormal Rchino- 
cysHtes (Cystocidaris) exhibits an irregularity of structure which 
differs considerably from that which characterises the “Irregular” 
Euechinoids. 

The sub-order of the Cystocidaridce comprises only the aberrant 
genus Echinocystites (^= Cystocidaris, Zittel), in which the interambu- 




Fig. 245. — A, Apical disc of Paltpchmus, enlarged (after Rally) ; u, Apical disc of Mclonitcs 
(after Meek and Worthen) : One of the genital plates ; One of the ocular plates. 


lacral zones are composed each of several rows of plates, and the 
anus is excentric. The two known species of the genus are found 
in the Silurian rocks of Britain. 

The test in Echinocystites is spheroidal or ovoid, with narrow ambulacra! 
and broad interambulacral areas, the latter being formed by several 
irregular rows of imbricated calcareous plates, carrying spines. The 
mouth is on the under surface, central in position, with a well-developed 
masticatory apparatus ; while the anus is excentric, but has the unique 
position of being not widely remote from the apex in one of the inter- 
ambulacral spaces. The madreporite is also quite peculiar in not being 
at the apex of the shell, but in being placed excentrically in one of the 
interambulacra. Another remarkable point is that the anus is closed by 
a valvular pyramid of calcareous plates, a feature highly characteristic of 
the Cystideans. 

The sub-order of the BothriocidaridcR includes the single genus 
Bothriocidaris^ in which the interambulacral areas are composed 
each of a single row of plates, and the anus is placed in the centre 
of the apical disc. The two known species of the genus have been 
found in the Ordovician rocks of Russia (Esthonia). 
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The test in Bothriocidaris is spheroidal and “ regular,” the anus being 
situated in the centre of the apical disc, and the ambulacra being 
“perfect.” The plates of the test are immovably connected, and the 
interambulacral zones are composed of a single row of plates only, while 
the ambulacral zones have two rows each (fig. 246, ^i). There are thus 
fifteen meridional rows of plates in the test in all. The peristomial 



_ Fig. Bothriocidaris Pahlcni, Ordovician, a, The test viewed sideways, of the natural 
size ; The apical disc and anus, enlarged ; c, The mouth, enlarged. (Copied from Zittel, after 
Fr. Schmidt.) 


membrane (fig. 246, c) is furnished with triangular valvular plates sur- 
rounding the mouth-opening, and similar plates encircle the aperture of 
the anus {b). 

The sub-order of the Perischoechinidee comprises all the known 
remaining types of the Palechinoids, and is characterised by the fact 
that the test is composed of more than twenty meridional rows of 
plates, and is “regular” in type, the anus being situated in the 
centre of the apical disc, xlie interambulacral areas always possess 
more than two rows of plates each, and the ambulacral areas likewise 
may consist of more than two rows each (as in Melomfes and 0 /igo- 
porus^ fig. 247). The mouth is placed in the centre of the lower 
surface, and is furnished with a masticatory apparatus, while the 
anus is situated at the summit of the test. The genital plates have 
from two to five pores, and the ocular plates may have two pores 
each or may be imperforate (fig. 245). Very commonly the test 
becomes more or less flexible in consequence of the imbrication of 
its component plates, the edges of which are often bevelled. All the 
Perischoechinidm are Palaeozoic, with the exception of the Triassic 
genus Anaulocidaris, The earliest types are found in the Silurian, 
but the group attains its maximum in the Carboniferous rocks. 

Of the genera of the Perischoechinidee ^ Palcechinus possesses a 
spheroidal test (fig. 244), the plates of which abut against one another 
without any overlapping. The ambulacral areas are comparatively 
narrow, of two rows only, each plate perforated by two pores. The 
interambulacral areas are broad, and are composed of from four to eight 
rows of plates. The apical disc (fig. 245, a) has five triply perforated 
genital plates, and an equal number of doubly perforated ocular plates 
(Baily), but the latter are wanting in P, spheericus, A single species of 
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the genus occurs in the Silurian rocks, but a number of forms are found 
in the Carboniferous Limestone. 

In the genera Meloniies and Oligoporus^ of the Carboniferous rocks, 
we have large spherical Urchins, in which the test appears to have been 
rigid, though some of the plates are occasionally bevelled off, so as^ to 
articulate in an overlapping manner with one another. In Afelomtes 
(fig. 247) there is a multiplication of the plates of both the interambulacral 
and ambulacral areas, the former consisting in the middle of seven or eight 
rows, while the latter are of eight or ten rows, or, in a British species, of 
from twelve to fourteen rows. The central two rows of ambulacral plates 
are larger than the rest and elevated above them, and each plate of these 
areas is doubly perforated. The apical disc (fig. 245, b) is composed of 



B 



Fig. 247. — A, PortioTi of an ambulacral area of Melmites muliifiorus. n, Portion of an am- 
bulacra! urea of Oiigoporus Dame: f, J^ateral row of interambulacral plates. Carboniferous. 
(Meek and WorthenJ 


the normal ten plates, but the ocular plates are sometimes imperforate, 
and the genital plates are furnished with from three to five pores. 

Oligoporus (fig. 247, B) is very similar to Meloniies^ but the ambulacral 
areas consist each of only four rows of plates. 

Allied to Meloiiites is the Carboniferous genus Lepidesthes^ in which 
the ambulacra are composed of no less than ten rows of plates, the inter- 
iimbulacra being comparatively narrow and composed of six or seven 
rows of plates. The plates of the test, as in various other Palechinoids, 
are imbricated, the test thus becoming flexible, as it is in the recent genus 
Asthenosoma. The imbrication in the flexible Palechinoids differs from ■ 
that of the Echinothuridee in the fact that the overlapping of the inter- 
ambulacral plates is from below upwards, and that of the ambulacral 
plates from above downwards, the reverse of this taking place in Astheno- 
soma and its allies. 

A well-known Carboniferous genus is Archceocidaris (fig. 248), in which 
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the test is spheroidal, the ambulacra are only two-rowed, and the inter- 
ambulacra are wide and are composed of three or more rows of plates. 
The interambulacral plates (fig. 248, d) carry each a large perforated 
tubercle, surrounded by a ring, supporting a long echinulate spine {d). 
As shown by Mr John Young, the test must have possessed a certain 
degree of flexibility, as the edges of some of the interambulacral plates 
are bevelled off. The Devonian and Carboniferous genus Lepidechinus 


a 



Fig. 2^Z.^Archa:ocidaris WoHheni^ from the Carboniferous Limestone of North America. 
«j Fragment of the under side, with the teeth, of the natural size ; An interambulacral plate, 
viewed from above and sideways, showing the hexagonal form, and the spine-l>earing tubercle ; 
c. Portion of an ambulacrum, enlarged : dy One of the spines, of the natural size. (Copied from 
Zittel— after Hall.) 


differs from the preceding in the fact that the plates of the test are 
strongly imbricated, the shell thus becomings quite flexible. The ambu- 
lacral areas are two-rowed, but the interambulacra have from nine to 
eleven rows of plates. 

Differing- in some respects from the preceding are the genera Perischo- 
domus, Rhoechiniis^ and Lepidocenirus, of which the two first are Car- 
boniferous, while the last is found in the Devonian rocks. In all these 
g-enera, the test is rendered flexible by the overlapping of the inter- 
ambulacral plates. 

Lastly, the Triassic genus Anaulocidaris^ known by detached plates 
and spines, is allied to Archcrocidans, and, so far as known, is the latest 
representative of the division of the Palechinoids. 

Order II. Euechinoidea. 

This division comprises all those Sea-urchins in which the 
amhulacral and interambulacral areas are constantly tivo-roived^ the 
test thus consisting of twenty rows of plates. The genital and ocular 
plates are almost always perforated by a single opening each ; and 
a masticatory apparatus may be present or absent. The test may be 
“ regular or irregular I'' 
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The order of the Euechinoids includes all the normal Sea- 
urchins, and the distribution of the group in time is remarkable. 
No Euechinoid has hitherto been detected in any Palaeozoic de- 
posit anterior to the Permian, but a vast development of the forms 
of this division takes place in rocks of Mesozoic age, while all the 
Tertiary and Recent Urchins also belong to this group. In the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks the Euechinoids attain their maxi- 
mum development, and very numerous forms are also known from 
the Tertiary formations. 

The Euechinoidea may be divided into the two sub-orders of the 
Regulares and Irregulares^ the characters and chief groups of which 
will be briefly treated of in the following pages. 

Regular Euechinoids. 

The sub-order Regulares (Echinoidea endocyclicd) includes all those 
Euechinoids in which the test is “regular,” the mouth being inferior 
and central, while the anus occupies the centre of the superior sur- 
face, and is surrounded by the apical disc. The form of the test is 
usually spheroidal, and the ambulacral areas are perfect, and are all 
alike. The mouth is furnished with a masticatory apparatus. In 
Tetracidaris the interambulacra are in part four-rowed, but in all 
others they are two-rowed, as are the ambulacra in all cases. The 
members of this sub-order appear to be the most ancient forms 
of the Euechinoids, being tolerably well represented in the Trias, 
and even occurring in the still older Permian formation {Eocidaris,) 
They are largely represented in the Jurassic and Cretaceous forma- 
tions, but begin to diminish in numbers 
in the Eocene Tertiary. The Regulares 
may be divided into the four princi- 
pal families of the Ctdaridce, Salenidce^ 
Echinothuridce, and Glyphostomata^ the 
more important forms of which are 
noticed below. 

Family i, Cidaridce, — In this family 
the test is spheroidal, and more or less 
flattened at the oral and anal poles. 
The ambulacral areas (fig. 249), are 
very narrow, often flexuous, and never 
provided with large tubercles. The 
interambulacral areas are wide, and 
carry large perforated tubercles, surrounded by an areola, and 
supporting the primary spines. The spines are of two sizes, the 
primary ones usually more or less cylindrical, clavate, or fusiform, 
and generally longitudinally ridged or tuberculate (fig. 242). 



Fig. 249. — Under surface of the test 
of Cidaris vesiculosa^ of the natural 
size. Chalk. (After Wright.) 
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Of the genera of this family, Cidaris itself (fig. 249) is the most im- 
portant, ranging from the Tnas to the present day. Rhabdocidaris is 
Jurassic and Cretaceous ; Dipiocidaris is Jurassic ; and the Porocidaris 
of the Secondary and Tertiary periods has now been detected by Sir 
Wyville Thomson in a living condition. In the aberrant Cretaceous 
genus Tetracidaris^ the interambulacral zones are composed each of four 
rows of plates, reduced to two rows in the neighbourhood of the apex. 

The genus Eocidaris^ based upon a form which occurs in the Permian 
rocks of Germany, has been generally placed among the Palechinoids, in 
the vicinity of Archaocidaris. According to the recent researches of 
Kolesch, however, the interambulacral and ambulacral areas in E. Key- 
serlin^ are two-rowed, and the genus is therefore properly referable to 
the Euechinoids. The Devonian and Carboniferous Urchins which have 
been referred to Eoddaris have more than twenty rows of plates in the 
corona, and must therefore be removed from this genus as now under- 
stood. With our present knowledge, therefore, the Permian Eoddaris 
must be regarded as the oldest type of the Euechinoids. 

Family 2. Salenidce , — In this family the test is generally spher- 
oidal, hemispherical, or depressed, and the ambulacral areas are 
always narrow, sometimes straight, sometimes flexuous, and without 
large primary tubercles. The interambulacral areas are always pro- 
vided with two rows of large tubercles, 
with crenulated bosses, which may or 
may not be perforated. The lead- 
ing character of the family, however, 
is to be found in the apical disc (figs. 

250 and 251), which is of unusually 
large size, and possesses a supernum- 
erary or “suranal” plate in addition 
to the ten normal plates. This sur- 
anal plate (fig. 250, s) is placed in 
front of the anus, and it may be 
single, or it may be represented by . , ^ ^ 

several (not more than eight) ele- Anus; g, one of the genital plates; 
ments. From a morphological point 

of view the suranal plate may be Greensand). (After 

compared with the “ dorso-central ” 

plate of the Crinoids, while the genital and ocular plates respectively 
correspond to the basals and radials of the Crinoidal calyx. The 
“ madreporite ” is imperfectly developed, and often hardly recog- 
nisable. The peristomial membrane is furnished with calcareous 
plates which differ from the peristomial plates of the Cidaridoe in 
the fact that the rows of ambulacral pores are not continued over 
them to the mouth. 

The genus Salenia itself (fig. 251) appears for the first time in the 
Cretaceous rocks, and still survives at the present day. Peltastes, with 
a similar range in time to Salenia^ differs from the latter in the fact that 
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the anus is placed in the middle line ; and the Goniophorus of the Chalk 
is a closely allied form. Acrosalenia^ again, ranges from the Lias to the 
Chalk. 

Family 3. Echinothurida, — In this small but highly remarkable 
division of the Echinoidea the test is “regular,” the anus being 



Fig. 251 . — SaUnia personata. The left-hand figure represents the upper surface of the shell, 
and shows the anus surrounded by the apical disc. The right-hand figure shows the under side 
with the peristomial space. 


placed in the centre of the apical disc, and the ambulacral areas 
being continuous ; but the plates of both the ambulacral and inter- 
ambulacral areas are imbricated and overlap one another (fig. 252), 
the test thus becoming flexible. In this abnormal character, the 
Echinothurid(B agree with some of the Palaeozoic Urchins, but they 



^ Fig. 25a. Portion of one of the ambulat^l areas of Eckinothuria Jloris, enlarged four 
times. Chalk. (After Wright.) k u our 

differ from these, and agree with the ordinary Regular Echinoids in 
having the test composed of no more than twenty rows of plates. 

The only fossil forms of this group, as yet discovered, are refer- 
u ^ Cretaceous genus Eckinothuria^ the true affinities of 

which have now been elucidated by the discovery of the extraor- 
dinary living types referred to the genera Asthenosoma and Phor^ 
?nosoma. 

Family Glyphostomata.~ln this family the ambulacral areas 
are not much narrower than the interambulacral, and both as a rule, 
carry primary tubercles. The peristomial membrane usually carries 
irregular calcareous ossicles, but is not completely plated, and the 
peristome is furnished with more or less marked incisions at its 
angles. “ Auriculae ” are present. This family is divisible into the 
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two minor groups of the Diadematida and the Echtnidce^ both of 
which appear in the Secondary period, and are represented at the 
present day. 

In the Diadematidce^ the pairs of ambulacral pores (fig 253) form 
a single row on each side of the ambulacral areas, except near the 
apex and the peristome, where more than one row of pore-pairs 
may be developed. The test is generally circular or pentagonal. 



Fig. 253. — Portion of the test of Pseudodiadema Fittonii^ enlarged four times, a, Ambulacral 
area ; /, Interambulacral area. Lower Greensand (Cretaceous). (After Wright.) 

more or less depressed and flat below. The ambulacral areas are 
wide, and carry two rows of large primary tubercles, equal in size to 
the two or more rows of tubercles upon the interambulacra. The 
tubercles are sometimes perforated, sometimes imperforate, and 
they may or may not be crenulated. The spines are cylindrical and 
slender, and usually of considerable length. In the living Diadema 
the spines are long, tubular, and covered with imbricated scales 



Fig. 254 . — Hcmicidaris crenularis^ showing tubercles, the larger of which are perforated, 
and are surrounded by an areola. Jurassic. 

arranged in oblique rings. The DiadematidcB are very extensively 
represented in the Secondary rocks, the earliest forms appearing in 
the Upper Trias; the Tertiary forms are less numeious, and a 
limited number of types referable to the group still exist. 

Of the genera of this family, Hemiddaris (fig. 254) has a spheroidal, 
more or less depressed test, with a general resemblance to that of the 
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CidaridcE, The ambulacral areas, however, though narrow and mostly 
undulated, are wider than in the Cidaridce^ and are provided with com- 
paratively large tubercles, which may be developed inferiorly only 
\Hemicidaris\ or which may extend along the entire length of the area 
{Acroddaris). The interambulacral areas are wide, and carry very large 
perforated tubercles with crenulated bosses. The spines are usually long, 
cylindrical, and tapering. The type-genus of this family is Hemiddaris 
(fig. 254), which ranges from the Upper Trias to the Lower Cretaceous 
inclusive. In Acroddaris, of the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, the 
ambulacral areas are comparatively wide. In the genus Pseudodiadcma, 
which ranges from the Lias to the Eocene Tertiary, the spines are solid 
and microscopically striated, and the tubercles are perforated (fig. 253). 
On the other hand, in the genus Cyphosoma and in a number of allied 
forms, the tubercles are imperforate. The species of Cyphosoma are 
mostly found in the Chalk, but some occur in the Eocene, and a single 
species survives at present. Heinipcdina, again, which begins in the 
J urassic rocks, and which is also represented at the present day by a 
single living species, is like Pseudodiadejna, but the tubercles are not 
crenulated. This is also the case with the extensive genus Goniopygus 
(fig. 255), which is principally Cretaceous in its range, though also occur- 





Fig. ^ii.’—Goniopygm major ^ viewed from above and sideways, of the natural size. 
Cretaceous. 


ring in the Eocene rocks. In the great size of the apical disc this genus 
reminds us of Salenia, but it wants the supernumerary “ suranal ” plate 
of the latter. Among the many other genera of this sub-family, Cottaldia 
(Chalk to Recent), Glypticus (Jurassic), Codiopsis (Cretaceous), and Tern- 
nechinus (Pliocene) may be specially mentioned ; but the number of types 
included in this group is too large to pemiit of further particularisation. 

In the sub-family of the Echinidee, the general structure of the 
test is much the same as in the Diadcfnatidce, but the ambulacral 
plates consist of at least three “pore-plates” fused together, and the 
pairs of ambulacral pores are arranged in three or more rows (rarely 
in two rows only) on each side of each ambulacrum (fig. 256, b\ 
The test is usually globular or hemispherical, and the ambulacral 
areas are comparatively wide, and carry two or more rows of tubercles. 
The interambulacral areas are wide, and carry primary tubercles, 
which are always imperforate, and are never of very large size. The 
spines are short and awl-shaped, and their surface is marked with 
fine longitudinal lines. 
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In many genera of the EchtnidcB each ambulacral plate carries three 
pairs of pores, and types exhibiting this character appear as early as the 
Jurassic period. One of the leading genera thus characterised is Storn- 
echinus (fig. 256), which is found in both the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
deposits. An allied Jurassic genus is Polycyphus j while Salmacis and 
Echinus proper begin in the Eocene Tertiary, and are represented at the 
present day by living species. On the other hand, in other genera of the 
Echinidce each ambulacral plate carries more than three pairs of ambu- 
lacral pores. The forms of this group are comparatively modern, a few 


h 



Fi^. 2st,’-Stomechinus lineatus^ from the Jurassic rocks (Coral Rag) of Germany, a, A 
specimen viewed in profile, of the natural size ; Part of the oral region of the same. (After 
Zittel.) 


types {Phymechinus^ Pedinopsis^ &c.) occurring in the Upper Jurassic or 
Cretaceous rocks, but the majority being Tertiary or Recent. The two 
most important members of this section are Sphcerechinus and Strongylo- 
centrotus^ both of which begin in the Pliocene Tertiary, and are repre- 
sented by living species. 


Irregular Euechinoids. 

The sub-order of the Irregulares {Echinoidea exocyclica) includes 
all those Euechinoids in which the test is “ irregular,” the anus being 
excentric, and not connected with the genital disc. The mouth is 
placed on the lower surface, and may be central or excentric in 
position, while a masticatory apparatus may or may not be present. 
The test is bilaterally symmetrical, commonly of an oblong, penta- 
gonal, heart-shaped, or discoidal figure (as in the common “ Heart- 
urchins” and “ Cake - urchins ”). There are commonly only four 
genital plates in the apical disc, and the ambulacra may be either 
simple or petaloid. 

The Irregular Euechinoids have been divided into two groups, 
according as they possess a masticatory apparatus {Gnathostomata\ 
or are without teeth {Atelostomata ) ; but these two groups are very 
closely connected, and it seems that too much weight has been 
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attached to the value in classification of this particular character. 
Moreover, it has not in all cases been certainly ascertained whether 
or not a masticatory apparatus is actually present. Here, therefore, 
it vrill be sufficient to divide the Irregular Euechinoids into the six 
families of the Conoclypeidce^ Clypeastridcn^ Echinoconidce^ Cassidultdce, 
Holasteridce^ and Spatangidce, The oldest types of the whole series 
(Pygaster and Galeropygus) appear in the Lias, and numerous forms 
are known in the later Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits, while the 
group is largely represented at the present day. 

Family i. ConoclypeidcB. — The Urchins of this family have a 
rounded or ovoid, gibbous test, covered with small tubercles and 
spines. The ambulacra are petaloid, but are continued inferiorly as 
far as the mouth. There are only four genital plates, and the madre- 
porite is of large size. The mouth is placed in the centre of the 
inferior surface, and the anus is submarginal. Teeth are present, 
and “ auricles ” are also developed. All the members of this family 



257 . — ConoclyPus conoidcus^ from the Eocene rocks of Germany, viewed sideways and 
from below, reduced in size. (After Zittel.) 


except one are referable to the single genus Conoclypus (fig. 257), the 
species of which range from the Chalk to the present day, being most 
abundant in the Eocene Tertiary. 

Family 2. Clypeastridee, — In this family the test is usually circular 
or elliptical, generally depressed, the surface covered with small 
tubercles surrounded by sunken, ring-like areolce^ and carrying hair- 
like spines. The dorsal portions of the ambulacral zones are wide 
and petaloid, and the ambulacral pores are confined to the apical 
“ rosette ” thus formed. The mouth is inferior, central, and armed 
with teeth ; and the anus is marginal or infra-marginal. The madre- 
porite occupies almost the whole of the apical disc, and the genital 
plates (four or five in number) are only indicated by their pores. 
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The interior of the shell, as a rule, is more or less subdivided by 
calcareous pillars or septa. The Clypeastrids range from the Chalk 
to the present day, but the early forms of the group are small. 

The typical Clypeastrids have the test more or less gibbous superiorly, 
the two most important genera being Echinocya 7 nus and Clypcaster. The 
first of these includes small oval Urchins, which range from the Chalk to 
the present day ; while the latter (fig. 258) comprises large, massive, ellipti- 
cal or pentagonal types, with a conspicuously developed ambulacral rosette. 



Fig. 258 . — ClyPeaster graniiijlorusy from the Miocene Tertiary, viewed from above and below, 
slightly reduced in size. (Copied from Zittel, after Desor.) 

The oldest known species of Clypeaster appear in the Eocene Tertiary, 
but there are numerous Miocene and Pliocene forms, and the genus is 
well represented in recent seas. 

In another group of Clypeastrids, exemplified by such genera as Sen- 
iella and Echinaracfmins, the test is so flattened as to become discoid 
or cake-like. The genus Scuiella (fig. 240) is wholly confined to the 
Eocene and Miocene deposits, while the closely allied types placed 
under Echinarachiiius are still represented in existing seas. 

Family 3. Echinoconidee , — In this family the test is usually cir- 
cular or subpentagonal, the ambulacral areas being narrow, and 
running continuously from the apical disc to the peristome (fig. 259). 
both the ambulacral and interambulacral areas carry small, crenu- 
lated, and perforated tubercles, which support short and awl-shaped 
spines. The mouth is inferior and central, and the excentric anus 
may be superior in position, but is usually inferior or marginal. 
There may be only four genital plates in the apical disc. 
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The position of the family Echinoconida has been rendered doubt- 
ful by the researches of Professor Martin Duncan, who has shown 
that the type-genus, Echinoconus, usually regarded as possessing teeth 
and “ auricles,” is really destitute of both these structures. In ac- 
cordance with this, Dr Duncan would remove the genus Echinoconus 
to the family of the Cassidulida. The forms included in the family 



Fig. 259 . — Discoidca cylindrica. The right-hand figure .show-; the summit of the sliell, with 
the genital disc. The left-hand figure shows the ha.se of the shell, on which are situated both the 
mouth and anus. Cretaceous. 

Echinoconidcc arc almost wholly confined to the Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous rocks, so far as at present known ; but a living s])ecies of 
Py^aster has been detected, and this genus, at any rate, must have 
representatives in the Tertiary rocks. 

The genus Echinoconus { — Ga/cr/tes) is exclusively confined to the 
Cretaceous rocks, E. vu/cfaris and E, conicus ( — Gn/crites aIhoy;aIerits) 
being very common species in the White Chalk. 
The test in this genus (fig. 239) is rounded or 
subpentagonal, often conical, with a nearly flat 
base. The anus is infra-marginal or nearly mar- 
ginal. Discoidca (fig. 259) is also confined to 
the Cretaceous rocks, and is nearly related to the 
preceding, but the margins of the interambulacral 
areas in the interior of the test are strengthened 
by longitudinal thickenings or ribs. Holcctypus, 
again, is closely allied to Discoidca^ but the test 
is depressed (fig. 260), and there are no internal 
Fig. H6o.-Tc.st of Hoicc- species of this genus are Jurassic and 

iypus hcmisphericus, viewed Cretaccous. Lastly, in the genus Pygaster (fig. 

Edwar?Fo7iisT‘^^^ aperturc is of great size, oblong 

war or es.; pyrifomi in shape, and situated on the superior 

aspect of the shell. All the five genital plates 
are present, and are perforated for the generative ducts. The species 
of this genus are mostly Jurassic and Cretaceous, but a recent species is 
known to exist. 



Family 4. Cassidulidcc, — This family comprises irregular Urchins, 
in which the mouth is invariably edentulous, and is placed centrally 
or subcentrally on the inferior surface, while the anus is excentric, 
and is generally placed on the upper surface (fig. 262). The test 
is generally oval or elliptical, and the ambulacral zones are approxi- 
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mately similar, and may be either simple {Echinonidce) or petaloid 
{Echinolampadtd). Only four genital plates are furnished with j)er- 



Fiij. 2in.—Py^astcr tnmcatns^ viewed from above, from l)chin(l, and from one side. 
Cretaceous. 


forations for the generative ducts. The range of the family is from 
the Jurassic to the present day inclusive. 

In one scries of the sometimes spoken of as the Echino- 

nidce — the ambulacra are simple and linear, and the mouth is central or 



Fig. 262 . — IJyboclypus gibbc 7 -ulus^ viewed from above, from one side, and from below. 
Jurassic. 


subccntral. A good example of this is the Jurassic genus Hyboclypus 
(fig. 262), in which the mouth is removed towards the anterior side, the 
anus is in a longitudinal dorsal valley, and 
the apical disc is elongated, so that the pos- 
terior two ambulacra become disjoined from 
the anterior three. Other examples of this 
group are the Cretaceous and Eocene genus 
PyHna^ and the Miocene and Recent genus 
Echinoneiis. In another group of the Cas- 
sidulidee — sometimes spoken of as the Ech- 
inohimpadce — the ambulacra are petaloid, 
and are generally sunk in the vicinity of 
the mouth in grooves separated by the 
swollen interambulacra, giving rise to a 
•peristomial rosette or “floscelle.” Some of 
the members of this group make a near ap- 
proach to the preceding, being without a con- 
spicuous oral rosette, and having ambulacra 
of a but very slightly petaloidal fomi ; and these have sometimes been 
separated to form a distinct group {Echinobrissidee). Of the many forms 



Fig. ^C>i.—Echinobrissus cluntcu- 
barist Jurassic, viewed from above. 
(After Wright.) 
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included in this group the genus Echinobrissits is one of the most widely 
distributed, species of the genus being very abundant in the Jurassic 
rocks, but extending also into the Cretaceous. In this genus (fig. 263), 
the test is concave below, and the anus is placed in a dorsal sulcus. 
Other well-known genera are Nucleolitcs (Chalk to Recent), Pygiirus 
(Jurassic and Cretaceous), Clypeus (Jurassic), Pygaulus (Cretaceous), 
Cassidulus (Cretaceous and Tertiary), Echinanthus (Cretaceous and 
Tertiary), and the Tertiary and Recent Catopygus and Echinolainpas. 

Family 5. Holasteridcc , — This family comprises ovoid Urchins, 
with simple ambulacra, and a generally very gibbous test. The 
apical disc is usually drawn out in an antero-posterior direction, the 
elongation being sometimes so great that the two posterior ambulacra 



Fiff. 264 . — CoHyrites {Dysastet^ Rudesi^ viewed from above, from one side, and from below. 

Jurassic. 

are widely separated from the three anterior ones on the summit of 
the shell (fig. 264). I'he peristome is excentric, generally oblique 
or bilabiate ; and the anus is inframarginal or marginal. The mem- 
l)ers of this family are mostly Jurassic and Cretaceous, but a number 
of recent forms are known to exist. 

In one group of this family (the Collyritidce of D’Orbigny, or the 
Dysastcridcp of other writers), the apical disc is greatly elongated, and 

the narrow ambulacral areas thus become 
more or less “disjunct,” the two hinder 
ambulacra meeting superiorly at one end 
of the disc, while the three anterior ambu- 
lacra meet at the other end of the same. 
The principal genus of this group is Col- 
lyrites itself (figs. 264 and 265), in which 
the test is oval or somewhat heart-shaped, 
the mouth being inferior and excentric, and 
the anus being supramarginal. The ele- 
ments of the apical disc are detached from 
one another, the anterior portion contain- 
ing four perforated genital plates and three 
ocular plates, while the posterior portion, 
connected with the preceding by a narrow 
supernumerary plates, contains, 
long apical disc and disjunct ambu- the tWO Other OCular plates. The genus IS 
lacra. Jurassic. (After zittei.) represented by numerous species in the 

Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks. Closely 
allied to the preceding, and with a similar geological range, is the genus 
Dysastcr. 
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In another series of the Holasteridce — sometimes spoken of as the 
Ananchytidce or Echinocoridce — the apical disc may be either elongated 
or compact, but in either case the 
five ambulacra all meet in it. 

The chief genus of this group 
is Ananchytes (fig. 266) itself, in 
which the test is ovate, and highly 
convex above, the peristome is ad- 
vanced forwards and is two-lipped, 
and the anus is inframarginal. 

The species of this genus are 
confined to the Chalk, the com- 
monest form being the well- 
known and highly variable A. 
ovatcu The genus Holastcr is 
nearly related to Ananchytes^ but 
the test is sub-cordate, the apical 
disc is more elongated, and the 
anus is marginal or supramar- 
ginal. The species are chiefly 
Cretaceous, but are found in the 
Tertiary deposits in Australia. In 
Cardiaster^ again, which is also 
Cretaceous, there is the addi- 
tional character of the existence Fig. 266.— Umler surface of the test of 
of a “ fasciole,” which passes be- chytes ovata, showing the position of the mouth 
’ 1 • ^ j and anus. Jurassic. (After Forbes.) 

neath the anus and is continued 
on the sides of the test. As will 

be seen immediately, the presence of “ fascicles ”-y- that is to say, of cir- 
cumscribed bands of microscopic granules, occupying definite areas and 
positions on the test — is highly 
characteristic of the Spatan- 
y;id(v^ towards which Cardiastcr 
thus makes an approach. 

Family 6. Spatangida, — In 
the meml^ers of this family — 
often spoken of as “Heart- 
urchins” — the test is mark- 
edly bilateral, and is usually 
conspicuously heart - shaped 
(fig. 267). The mouth is ad- 
vanced far forwards on the 
under side, and the anus is 
supra-marginal, and is placed 
in the posterior interambu- 
lacrum. The ambulacra are 

petaloid, and the unpaired pjg. 267.— Upper surface of. 
anterior ambulacrum always Cretaceous. (.After torbes.) 

differs more or less from the 

others, being usually lodged in a groove or “sulcus” (fig. 267). 
The mouth is typically bilabiate, but is in some cases five-sided ; 
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and, as in the preceding two families, teeth are invariably wanting. 
The tubercles of the test are mostly small, and carry hair-like 
spines ; but there are larger, crenulated, and perforated tubercles for 
the support of larger spines. As a rule, bands of microscopic tuber- 
cles known as “fascioles” (fig. 268) are present, and occupy differ- 
ent positions in different genera. 
Sometimes the “fasciole” sur- 
rounds the ambulacral rosette, 
when it is said to be “peripeta- 
lous ” ; sometimes it is “ internal,” 
surrounding the unpaired ambu- 
lacrum ; sometimes it surrounds 
the sides, and is said to be 
“ lateral ” ; at other times it runs 
round the test, and is termed 
“ marginal ” ; and, lastly, it may 
anal aperture, when it is termed 



Fig. 268 . — Gualteria Orbigftyana, viewed 
])Oth from above and below. The left-hand 
figure sliows the “fasciole" cutting the ambu- 
la'cral rosette. Eocene. 


be limited to 
“ sub-anal.” 


the base of the 


Of the genera of Spatavgidee characterised by a pentagonal mouth, the 
chief is Toxastcr, the species of which are wholly Cretaceous. Of the 
more normal Heart-urchins, with a bilabiate mouth, Micrastcr (fig. 267) 
possesses a sub-anal fasciole, and is widely distributed in the Chalk, the 
genus being also represented in the Tertiary rocks of Australia. Ept aster, 
likewise found in the Chalk, has no sub-anal fasciole, but is otherwise 
similar to Micraster, Hemiaster^ very abundant in the Cretaceous 
period, but also represented by Tertiar)^ and living species, has a peri- 
petalous fasciole. Linthia {Periaster) has both a peripetalous and a 
lateral fasciole, and ranges from the Chalk to the present day. Gualteria 
and Macropneustes are Eocene types ; while Sc/tizastcr, Brissus, Bris- 
sflpsis^ Echinospatngus {Amphidetus\ Eupatagiis, and Spatafigtis are 
well-known Tertiar)^ and Recent genera. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ASTEROIDEA, OPHIUROIDEA, AND HOLOTHUROIDEA. 
Class II. Asteroidea. 

The class Asteroidea comprises the ordinary Star-fishes, and is 
defined by the following characters : The body (fig. 269 ) is star- 
shaped or pentay;o7ia!^ and consists of a antral body or “ disc ” sio'- 



Fig. 26(j.—Asiro/ccieH irregularis^ viewed from the upi)er surface; m IVTadrcporile. Recent. 

rounded by five or more lobes armsf or rays'*'^\ which radiate 
from the body, are hollow, and contain prolongations of the viscera. 
The body is not enclosed in an immovable box, as in the Echinoidea, 
but the integument (^^perisome ”) is coriaceous, and is strengthened by 
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irregular calcareous plates^ or studded by calcareous spines. No dental 
apparatus is present. The mouth is inferior^ and central in position; 
the anus either absent or dorsal. The a 7 nbulacral tube-feet are pro- 
truded from grooves on the under surface of the rays. 

In their form the Star-fishes differ considerably, though in most 
the figure is markedly stellate. The animal consists of a central 
body or “ disc,” which gives off radiating processes or “ arms,” but 
the size of the disc is very different in different species, and the 
arms vary greatly in length and in number. In many living and 
extinct forms the “ disc ” is inconspicuous, and appears to be formed 
simply by the junction of the bases of the arms, which in this case 

are normally five in number. The living 
Asterias and Cribrella; and the extinct 
Palceasters (fig. 270), may be taken as 
examples of this state of parts. In other 
forms, as in the Sun-stars {Solaster) and 
the extinct Lepidasters and Plumasters, 
the disc is very broad, exceeding or 
equalling the length of the arms in its 
diameter ; whilst the rays vary in number, 
from eight or ten up to thirty or more. 
In the Cushion - stars {Goniaster and 
*'^Hah.*'’"6rdovician. Goniodiscus\ again, the body is pen- 

tagonal, disc-shaped, and flattened on 
the two sides, and the arms can only be recognised by the ambu- 
lacral grooves on the lower surface (fig. 271). 

On the upper surface of the body, placed nearly in the centre of 
the disc, is the minute aperture of the anus, when this is present ; 
but the genera Astropecten, Ctenodiscus, and Luidia are destitute of 
a vent. Also on the upper surface is the “ madreporite ” or “ madre- 
poriform tubercle,” in the form of a spongy or striated disc placed at 
the angle of junction of two rays. It has the same function as in 
the Echinoids, serving to protect the entrance to the water-vascular 
system. Ordinarily there is a single madreporiform tubercle, but 
in some genera there are two, three, or more tubercles \ and there 
seems in some cases to be a correspondence between the number 
of the arms and the number of madreporic plates. 

Placed in the centre of the lower surface is the mouth, at the 
angles of which are five pairs of so-called “oral plates” (fig. 271, o\ 
which must not be confounded with plates similarly named in the 
Crinoids ; but there are no teeth. Deep furrows, known as the • 
“ ambulacral grooves,” radiate from the mouth, one along the under 
surface of each of the arms, gradually narrowing as the extremity of 
the latter is approached. The roof of each groove is constituted by 
a double row of minute calcareous pieces — the “ ambulacral ossicles ” 
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— which are movably articulated to one another at their inner ends. 
Running in the roof of the groove, below the line of union of the 
two rows of ambulacral ossicles, is one of the radiating ambulacral 
vessels, from which are given off the rows of suctorial “ tube-feet.” 

The integumentary skeleton of the Asteroids is less developed 
than in the Echinoids, and has the form of innumerable small 
calcareous pieces, or “ossicles,” united together so as to form a 
species of chain-armour. The os- 


sicles are generally united with one 
another in a reticulated manner, 
and the interspaces between them 
are filled by the coriaceous integu- 
ment; but they may be directly 
united by their edges. In many 
genera a specially developed series 
of ossicles forms a row of plates, 
known as the “ adambulacral 
plates” (fig. 271, b\ on each side 
of the ambulacral furrows. In 



many genera, also, there is a single 
or double row of large plates, known 
as the “marginal plates” (fig. 271, 
m)^ round the margins of the disc 
and arms, along the line separating 
the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 


Fig. 271. --Diagram of a Star-fish 
astcr), showing the under surface, with the 
mouth and ambulacral grooves. «, Ambula- 
cral ossicles, with the ambulacral pores be- 
tween them ; bf Adambulacral plates, bound- 
ing the ambulacral grooves ; w, Marginal 
plates (wanting in many species); o. Oral 
plates, placed at the angles of the mouth. 


Spines are commonly developed, especially along the margins of 
the ambulacral grooves, but these structures are in no case movably 
articulated. The so-called “ pcdiccllarise ” of the Asteroids, as in 
the Echinoids, may be regarded as peculiarly modified pincer-like 
spines ; but the size of these is too small to render it likely that 
they can be commonly preserved in the fossil condition. In some 
genera (as in Solaster, Lutdia, Ctenodiscus^ &c.), there are large 
spines the summits of which carry bunches or tufts of minute cal- 


careous processes, and which are known as “paxillae.” In other 
cases, as in Pentaceros^ there are very much thickened spines, which 
may assume considerable dimensions. It is not improbable that the 
Ordovician fossils upon which the genus Bolhoporites has been 
founded, are really of the nature of dermal spines belonging to 
some Asteroid like Pentaceros. 


The ambulacral system of the Asteroids is essentially similar in 
its arrangement to that of the Echinoids. The external opening of 
the water-vessels is always placed interradially, bet>veen the two 
posterior rays (when five rays are present), and is provided with a 
porous “ madreporite,” two, three, or more of these being occasion- 
ally present. The madreporite admits the water to the short 
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“ sand-canal,” which opens into the circular vessel surrounding the 
gullet. From the circular canal arise radiating ambulacral vessels, 
which correspond in number with the number of the arms, and 
which are lodged, along with the radiating nerves, in deep “am- 
bulacral grooves” on the under surface of the arms. Each radi- 
ating vessel gives off two or four rows of cylindrical tube-feet or 
“pedicels,” the ends of which arc usually sucker-like, and which are 
used in locomotion. The tube-feet are protruded by means of 
vesicles or “ ampullse,” which spring from their bases, and are situ- 
ated superiorly to the radiating vessel. As compared w^ith the 
hichinoids, the essential peculiarity of the ambulacral system is that 
the radiating ambulacral vessels are situated externally, and are not 
covered over by a calcified integument. There are, therefore, no 
structures in the Asteroids which can be compared with the per- 
forated ambulacral plates of the Sea-urchins, and the tube-feet of 
the former do not pass through any portion of the integumentary 
skeleton on the way to the surface. On the other hand, the radi- 
ating ambulacral vessels of the Star-fishes are protected by an inter- 
nal skeleton^ which is not present in the Echinoids, or which is only 
imperfectly represented in some types of the latter by the so-called 
“auriculaj.” This internal skeleton has the form of a double 



Fig. 272. — Diagrammatic section of the ray of Asterias ruhens. a Ambulacral ossicles ; 
Position of the ambulacral vessel; cc, Plates of the external skeleton; «, Nerve-cord. The 
dotted lines show the tube-feet proceeding from the ambulacral vessel, but the ampulla: are not 
represented. 


series of elongated calcareous plates, the so-called “ ambulacral 
ossicles,” which form the roof of the ambulacral groove on the 
under side of each arm, and are so apposed to one another as to 
form a kind of elongated pent-house, beneath which is placed the 
radiating ambulacral vessel (fig. 272, a a). The ambulacral ossicles 
on the one side of the ambulacral groove may be directly apposed 
to the ossicles of the corresponding row on the other side of the 
groove (as in the typical Star-fishes), or the ossicles of the one row 
may alternate with those of the opposite row (as in the ancient group 
of the Encrinasterice), In either case the ambulacral ossicles are 
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SO excavated on their sides as to give rise by their apposition later- 
ally to a series of pores, by means of which the ampullae communi- 
cate with the bases of the tube-feet. Hence, the ampullae are 
situated in the interior of the arms, superiorly to the chain of 
ambulacral ossicles, while the radiating ambulacral vessels and 
tube-feet are placed inferiorly to the same. 

In addition to these ambulacral vessels, Star-fishes possess a system 
of respiratory organs which are known as the dermal branchiae or 
“ papulae.” These are delicate caecal processes of the integument, 
the cavities of which are in direct relationship with the general 
body-cavity. In one order of recent Star-fishes \Phanerogonid) they 
are restricted to the dorsal surface, w’^hile in the Cryptogotiia they are 
distributed over the whole body. 

The generative organs of the Asteroidea are- situated within the 
“ arms,” above the chain of ambulacral ossicles, and they discharge 
their products by means of minute sieve-like openings in the angles 
between the arms, the size of these apertures being too small to 
admit of their recognition in a fossil condition. 

The living Asteroids have a wide range in space, being princi- 
pally shallow-water forms, but extending from the littoral zone to 
great depths in the sea. As regards their distribution in time^ the 
Star-fishes are a group of great antiquity, the earliest members of 
the order appearing in the Ordovician (Upper Cambrian ?) strata. 
Most of the Palaeozoic types are peculiar, but the recent genus 
Astropecten is stated to occur in rocks as old as the Devonian. 

As regards their classification^ the Asteroids may be divided into 
two primary groups, or sub-classes, according to the arrangement of 
the ambulacral ossicles. In one great group {Eu asteroidea)^ the two 
rows of ambulacral ossicles w^hich roof over each ambulacral furrow’ 
are placed opposite to each other. The forms of this group are 
not unrepresented in the Palaeozoic rocks, but they are principally 
characteristic of the Secondary and Tertiary deposits, and are the 
only types now in existence. On the other hand, most of the 
Palaeozoic Star-fishes belong to the series of the Encrinastcricc^ in 
W’hich the tw’o rows of ambulacral ossicles in each arm are so placed 
as to alternate with one another. No form belonging to this group 
of Star-fishes appears to have survived the Palaeozoic period. Ow’ing 
to their rare occurrence as fossils, and their generally imperfect state 
of preservation. Star-fishes are not of special interest to the palaeon- 
tological student, and it will be sufficient here to briefly indicate 
.the chief characters of some of the more important of the knowm 
fossil forms. 

The section of the Encrinasterice, in which the ambulacral ossicles 
are alternately placed, is, as above remarked, exclusively Palaeozoic, 
and the widely distributed genus Palceaster may be taken as its 
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central type. In this genus (fig. 273) the body is five-armed, the 
disc being very small; and the ambulacral grooves on the under 
side of the arms are furnished with two rows of alternately placed 
ambulacral ossicles, bounded on each side by a row of “ adambu- 
lacral plates,” which are, in turn, bordered by a series of large “ mar- 



Fig. 273 . — Palteaster Devonian (after Hall), a, Under side of a specimen, four of the 

arms being cut short ; n, Upper side of the fame. «, Ambulacral ossicles, lying in the ambulacral 
grooves ; b, Adambulacral plates ; Marginal plates ; One of the oral plates ; Madrepori* 
form tubercle. 

ginal” plates. On the dorsal surface are three or more rows of 
})lates which are united l)y intermediate ossicles, and do not appear 
to be separated by intervening pores. The genus Palceaster com- 
prises some species of considerable size, and ranges from the Ordo- 
vician to the Carboniferous. The Ordovician genus Urasterelln 



Fig. 274.— A, Palasterina primmia^ Silurian; B, Palaaster Ruthveni, Silurian; 
c, Palteocoma Colviui^ Silurian. (After Salter.) 


( = Sfenasfer) is in many respects like Palaaster^ but the ambulacral 
grooves are bordered by a row of adambulacral plates, without a 
second row of marginal plates. Pefraster^ also Ordovician, has an 
incomplete series of disc-plates between the adambulacral and mar- 
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ginal rows of plates, but is doubtfully separable from Palceaster ; 
while the Ordovician and Silurian Palasterina (fig. 274, a) has the 
disc still more extensively developed, and is further distinguished by 
the fact that the plates of the adambulacral series which are placed 
at the angles of the oral aperture are large and triangular. The 
Silurian genus PalcBodiscus^ again, has a discoid form, the body being 
pentagonal, without distinct arms, and the mouth being furnished 
with five pairs of triangular oral plates. Lastly, the Silurian genus 
Palceoconia (fig. 274, c) is an aberrant form of this group, with slightly 
prominent arms, laterally bordered by long spines, the intervals 
between which are filled up by a netted membrane. 

In the Devonian rocks, various forms of the Encrinasterice have 
been detected, the chief genus in this formation being Aspidosonia^ 
in which the disc is of large size, with five small arms, and the 
structural characters arc in many respects peculiar. Thus, the arms 
are covered superiorly with two or four rows of closely apposed 
plates, which are continued over the disc, leaving a central star- 
shaped space apparently covered only by a leathery skin ; while the 
madreporite is stated to be placed interradially on the under side 
near the mouth. The known species of this singular genus are 
found in the Devonian rocks of Germany. He/iantkaster, of the 
Devonian rocks of Germany and Britain, is imperfectly known, and 
may possibly be an Ophiuroid. It has a large disc, and from four- 
teen to sixteen arms. 

The sub-class of the Eiiasteroidea is distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by the fact that the pairs of ambulacral ossicles are placed 
opposite to each other, and are directly united by their inner ends. 
The members of this group appear in rocks as ancient as the De- 
vonian, while all the Mesozoic, Kainozoic, and Recent Star-fishes 
are referable to this series. 

The following classification of the Enastcroidca has recently been pro- 
posed by Sladen, some of the less important families being omitted : — 

Order I. Phanerogonia. — Marginal plates large and well devel- 
oped ; papulae restricted to the dorsal surface. Ambulacral plates well 
spaced ; tube-feet in two ro^ys. 

Families, — Porcellanasteridae {Porccllanaster, Ctenodiscus\ Astropect- 
inidae {Astropecten, Luidia), Pentagonasteridae {Astrogoniiim, Stellaster, 
Goniodiscus\ Antheneidae (Goniaster), Pentacerotidae (Pentaceros). 

Order II. Cryptogonia. — Marginal plates inconspicuous; papulae 
distributed over the whole body. Ambulacral plates crowded and narrow ; 
tube-feet in two or four rows. 

^ Families, — Solasteridae {Solaster^ CrossasteP),^ Pterasteridae {Pterastcr^ 
Hymenaster\ Echinasteridae {Echinasler, Cribrella\ Asteriidac {Aslen’as), 
Hrisingidae (Brisinga), 

The forms of the Euasferoidea which have been detected in the 
Devonian rocks belong mostly to extinct genera {Xenaster^ Eoluidia, 
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and Palastropecten\ but the still existing genus Astropecten (Asterias 
of many authors) is represented by a single species (Stiirtz), and 
the same genus is said to occur in the Carboniferous rocks. If some 
doubt attaches to the Palaeozoic forms which have been referred to 
Astropecten^ unquestionable remains of species of this genus occur in 
the Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks, the earliest appearing in the Lias. 
The genus belongs to the group of Star-fishes {Fhanerogonia) in 
which the tube-feet are in two rows and the “papulae” confined to 
the dorsal surface, and is recognised by its five-rayed form, and 
flattened disc and arms, the edges of w^hich carry a double row of 
large “niarginal plates” (figs. 269 and 275). The lower of the two 



Fig. 275. — Under surface of Astro^eefen Phinif>sii^ of the natural size. 
J urassic. (After Wright.) 


rows of marginal plates is furnished with spines, and the whole 
of the upper surface is covered with tubercles crowned by groups 
of minute prickles. 

Other genera of Fhanerogonia w^hich are abundantly represented 
in the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary rocks, and which still sur- 
vive, arc Goniaster, Astrogonium^ Goniodiscus^ and Stellaster, The 
first-named genus comprises the so-called “Cushion-stars,” and is 
characterised by the fact that the body has the form of a pentagonal 
disc (fig. 271), in which the arms are principally recognisable by the 
presence of the ambulacral furrows on the inferior surface. The 
disc is bordered by a double row of large “ marginal plates,” and* 
the upper and lower surfaces are covered with small, four-sided or 
polygonal plates. Besides the above, the existing genera Pentaceros 
{Oreaster) and Luidia appear in the Jurassic, though the occur- 
rence of the latter is not certainly established. Among the Crypto- 
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gonia^ the recent genus So/aster, comprising the familiar “ Sun-stars,” 
is represented by a single known Jurassic species, and is easily re- 
cognised by its wide disc and short arms, and by the fact that the 
dorsal integument is studded at intervals with prominent “ paxillae.” 
Another still living genus, which is known to have existed in rocks 
as old as the Lias, is Asterias (or Urasier of many authors). This 
familiar genus belongs to the group of Star-fishes in which the am- 
bulacral tube-feet are in four rows, and is the only form of this 
group which has hitherto been found fossil. The disc is small, and 
the arms are long, and are variable in number, while the dorsal 
integument is hardened by netted ossicles, many of which are 
developed into projecting tubercles or blunt spines. The extinct 
genera of Mesozoic Star -fishes, such as the Jurassic Plumaster 
and Tropidaster^ do not exhibit any special peculiarities demanding 
notice here. 

Class III. Ophiuroidea. 

The class of the Ophiuroidea comprises the small but familiar 
group of the “ Brittle-stars ” and “ Sand-stars,” and is characterised 
by the fact that the body is stellate^ consisting of a central disc f in 
7vhich the viscera are contained^ and of clo7t gated “ arnisf which are 
sharply separated from the disc^ do not contain prolongations of the 
alimentary canal, and are not furnished inferiorly imtli open ambu- 
lac7'al grooves. 

The body in the Ophiuroids always has the form of a rounded 
or pentagonal disc (fig. 276 ), and carries long slender arms, which 
arc typically simple, though they arc branched in many of the Eury- 
alids, and which are essentially employed as locomotive and prehen- 
sile organs. The arms do not contain diverticula from the alimentary 
canal, but they lodge the radiating ambulacral vessels and nerve- 
cords, these structures not being situated in open “ambulacral 
grooves,” as in the Asteroids, but being covered in by the coriace- 
ous or plated integument. On the under side of the body, in the 
centre of the disc, is seen the stellate opening of the mouth (fig. 
276 , c); and the reproductive organs open also on the under side 
by ten fissures or slits, a pair of these being situated at the base of 
each of the five arms. Owing to the absence of an anus, there is 
no aperture on the upper surface of the body. 

With regard to the integumentary skeleton of the Brittle-stars, it 
is impossible to enter here into the interesting features shown in the 
jembryonic condition of certain Ophiuroids, at which stage it can be 
shown that the exoskeleton of the dorsal surface is in many respects 
homologous wdth the apical disc of the Echinoids and the calyx of 
the Crinoids. In the adult condition, the integumentary skeleton 
of the Ophiuroids is of a very complicated character ; but the im- 
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portance of the group from a palaeontological point of view is not 
sulBcient to justify its being treated of here except as regards its 
general features. The upper surface of the disc of an Ophiuroid 
is covered throughout with calcareous plates, scales, or granules. 
A large central plate (“ dorsocentral ”) is sometimes recognisable, 
and a pair of large plates (“ radial shields ”) is usually developed on 
the dorsal aspect of the disc at the point of origin of each of the 




five arms (fig. 276, b). On the under side of the disc the arms, 
with their ventral rows of plates, are continued to the mouth, but 
the spaces between the arms (“ interbrachial areas”) are covered 
with plates, scales, or minute tubercles of lime (fig. 276, c). The 
stellate aperture of the mouth is bordered with a system of peristo- 
mial ossicles, some of which act as teeth ; while at its angles, one in 
each interbrachial space, are situated five large “mouth-shields” 
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(fig. 276, c), which are homologous with the “oral plates” of the 
Crinoids. In the majority of the Brittle-stars one (or more) of the 
oral plates is enlarged, and represents in function the “ madreporite ” 
of the Star-fishes. 

The arms are, typically, protected by four rows of calcareous 
plates, one dorsal, one ventral, and two lateral (fig. 277). The 
lateral, or “ adambulacral,” plates carry rows of spines, and not only 
cover the sides of the arm, but also encroach upon the inferior sur- 
face. The ventral shields (“ superambulacral plates ”) are so related 
to the lateral plates, that a pair of pores is 
formed on each side of each of the former, 
by means of which the tube-feet gain the 
exterior. In the Euryalids, the arms are 
covered with a leathery skin, containing 
minute granules and scales. 

In addition to the proper integumentary 
skeleton, the Ophiuroids possess an internal 
or ambulacra! skeleton, consisting of a linear 
series of large calcareous discs or “ vertebral 
ossicles,” which occupy the greater part of 
the interior of each arm, and are grooved 
inferiorly for the reception of the ambulacral 
vessel and radial nerve (fig. 277). These 
discs correspond with the “ ambulacral ossi- 
cles” of the Star-fishes, but the ossicles of 
each pair are anchylosed with one another. 

Successive vertebral discs are movably arti- 
culated with one another, and the entire 
series is largely supplied with muscles. The 
first two pairs of ambulacral ossicles in each series have their lateral 
elements disjunct, instead of being fused in the middle line, the 
pieces of the first pair taking part in the formation of the calcified 
peristome, and thus becoming connected with the armature of the 
mouth. 

The ambulacral system of the Ophiuroids is constructed upon 
essentially the same type as in the Asteroids and Echinoids, but its 
place as a locomotive apparatus is taken by the arms, the tube-feet 
being tentacle-like, without terminal suckers, and with no specially 
developed “ampullas.” The special peculiarity of the ambulacral 
system in the Ophiuroids, as compared with that of the Asteroids, is 
• that the grooves on the under side of the row of ambulacral ossicles, 
in which lie the radiating ambulacral vessels, are not open, as they 
are in the latter, but are closed in by the passage over them of the 
integument. Another peculiar feature, in all except the extinct 
Protophiurida^ is the position of the “ madreporite ” on the inferior 
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Fig. — Diagram of the 

cross-section of the arm of an 
Ophiuroid (slightly altered 
from Sladen). ao^ Ambulacral 

opposite side ; «, Superior 

plate of the arm; j. Lateral 
plate ; /, Inferior plate ; «, 
Radial ncrve-cord ; Radiat- 
ing blood-vessel ; 7(», Radiating 
ambulacral vessel ; Tube- 
foot ; a, Ampulla. 
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surface of the body and its connection with the oral plates, with one 
of which it is generally confluent. 

As regards the digestive system, the Ophiuroids differ from the 
majority of the Asteroids in the fact that the alimentary canal ter- 
minates blindly, and there is, therefore, no anal aperture upon the 
dorsal surface of the disc. 

Lastly, as regards the reproductive system, the generative glands 
in the Ophiuroids are placed interradially, and their ducts open into 
singular folded pouches or “bursae,” which in turn communicate 
w^ith the exterior by means of slit-like openings (the “genital 
fissures ”), which are placed, singly, or rarely in pairs, on the sides 
of the arms inferiorly, at their junction with the disc (fig. 276, c). 
Calcareous plates are sometimes developed in the vralls of these bur- 
sae, and currents of sea-water flow in and out of the genital fissures. 
It is probable, therefore, that these “ genital bursae ” are partly res- 
piratory in function, and that they correspond w^ith the so-called 
“ hydrospires ” of the Cystoids and Blastoids. 

The living Ophiuroids are all inhabitants of the sea, and the 
marine deposits of almost all the great geological periods have 
yielded examples of the group, the oldest known forms occurring in 
Ordovician strata. Most of the remains of Ophiuroids, and par- 
ticularly those of the more ancient formations, are, however, more 
or less imperfect, while fossils of this group are, as a rule, exceedingly 
rare. It will be sufficient here, therefore, to deal with the fossil 
forms of Ophiuroids very briefly. 

The existing Ophiuroids fall naturally into two sections — the 
Euryalida and Ophiurida — the characters of which are sufficiently 
distinct. In the Euryalida^ the arms may 
be simple, but are more usually branched, 
and in either case their integument is 
leathery, the arms being devoid of the rows 
of plates so characteristic of the typical 
Brittle-stars. The type of this group is 
the genus Astrophyton {Euryale\ com- 
prising the well-known “Medusa -head 
Stars,” characterised by their much- 
branched arms. The only two extinct 
genera which appear to be referable to the 
Euryalida are Eucladia and Onychasier, 
'rhe former of these is found in the Silu- 
rian rocks of Britain, and is characterised 
by the possession of a granulated disc and 
of five bifurcating arms. The genus Ony- 
chaster {fig, 278) is based upon forms found in the Carboniferous 
Limestone of North America, and is characterised by the possession 



Fig. 278 . — Onychastcr flcxilis^ 
viewed sideways, of the natural 
size, with the arms rolled up. 
From the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Indiana. (After Meek 
and Worthen— copied from Zittel.) 
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of a small disc, and of five simple round arms, which are covered 
with a granulated integument, and carry spines on their ventral 
aspect. As in the living Euryalids, the arms could be rolled up 
towards their ventral side at their tips. 

The second section of the living Ophiuroids — that of the Ophin- 
rida — comprises the typical forms of the order, and is characterised 
by the fact that the arms are always simple and are protected by four 
rows of integumentary plates (fig. 279). The integument of the disc 



Fig. 279. — Under surface of Ophlodcrvia {Ophioghpha ?) Cavcjfi\ of the natural size. 
J urassic (Lias). (After \V right. ) 


is soft, or is covered with granules or plates of carbonate of lime. 
The earliest types of this group appear in the Lower Devonian 
{pphiurella primigenia^ Stiirtz) ; and numerous forms are found in 
the Secondary and Tertiary rocks. A well-known Triassic genus is 
Aspidura ( = Acroura), the remains of which are widely distributed 
in the Muschelkalk (fig. 280). The Jurassic Ophiuroids belong 
principally to the genera Ophioderma (fig. 279), Opkiogljpha, and 
Geocoma^ of which the last is peculiar to the Jurassic rocks, while 
the two former are represented in the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, 
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and survive at the present day. The recent genus Ophiolepis is found 
in the Pleistocene, and possibly occurs in Tertiary deposits also. 

Finally, there are various Palaeozoic Ophiuroids which cannot 
be included in either of the preceding sections, and which may be 



Fig. ^^o.—AsJ>}dura loricata. M iischelkalk. 


provisionally placed in a special division {Protophiuridd)^ though 
their characters are not completely understood. All the forms here 
in question agree with the tyincal Ophiurids in having five simple 
]3lated arms, l)ut the “ madreporite ” is placed on the dorsal aspect 
of the body, and the under surface of the arms exhibits a double, 



Fig. 281. A, Outline oj hugaster Lo/'afn\ of the natural si/c — Devonian, ii, Uasc of an arm 
of Uie same viewed from below, enlarged.^ c, Outline of Proiastcr Forbesi^ of the natural size — 
Silurian, d, liase of an arm of same, viewed from below, enlarged, e, Portion of the arm of 
Ftilonaster brinceps^ viewed from below, enlarged — Devonian, a. Ventral (supcrambulacral V) 
plates ; Adambulacral plates ; /, Pore. (After Hall.) . 

in place of a single, row of plates (fig. 281, b). Two views may be 
held as to the nature of the double (or sometimes quadruple) row 
of plates exhibited on the under side of the arms of the Protophiu- 
rids. On one view, these plates are considered as being integument- 
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ary, and as corresponding with the ventral shields (“ superambula- 
cral plates ”) of the normal Ophiuroids, their special peculiarity on 
this theory of their nature being their duplication. On the other 
hand, it may be held that the ventral or superambulacral plates of 
the ordinary Brittle-Stars are not developed at all in the ancient 
types in question, and that the double row of plates above alluded 
to are really the “ ambulacral ossicles ” or “ vertebral discs,” which 
would, on this view, differ from the corresponding structures in the 
normal Ophiuroids by being separate, instead of being anchylosed 
in pairs. If this latter view be correct, the Protophiurids may have 
either had open ambulacral grooves, as in the Asteroids, or the 
under side of the arms may have been closed by soft skin, as in the 
Euryalids. Whichever of these two views is the correct one, the 
plates of the double ventral row of the Protophiurids may either be 
placed opposite one another, or they may alternate, and they are 
also so disposed as to give origin to a double series of pores. 

Of the genera of Protophiurids, Protaster (fig. 282) is found in 
the Ordovician and Silurian rocks, and is characterised by its round 
scaly disc, and by the fact 
that the arms are provided 
inferiorly with a double row 
of plates, and carry bunches 
of lateral spines (fig. 282, n). 

In the Devonian genus Eu- 
gaster (fig. 281, a) the gen- 
eral structure is very similar 
to that of Pr ot aster ^ but the 
disc is prolonged along the 
bases of the arms, and the 
plates of the disc arc articu- 
lated by their edges, and do 
not overlap. The under side 
of the arms (fig. 281, tj) ex- 
hibits a double row of alter- 
nating plates, and lateral 
spines appear to have been 
wanting. In the genus 
Ptilonaster^ again, the arms 
exhibit on their under surface 
four rows of plates and a 
double row of pores. This ^jz.^protastcr Sedg^vickn. Silurian, a, 

. 1 ^ Tx • Disc and bases of the arms, magnified ; b, Portion 

genus IS also Devonian, of an arm, greatly enlarged. (After Salter.) 

Lastly, the genus Tceniaster^ 

from the Ordovician rocks of Canada, is in many respects like 
Protaster^ but the two rows of plates which occupy the under sur- 
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face of the arms have the peculiarity that each is constricted in 
the middle, a feature which would rather lead to the belief that 
these plates are truly of the nature of “ambulacral ossicles/' 

Class IV. Holothuroidea. 

The class of the Holothuroidea includes the animals usually 
known as “ Sea-cucumbers,” distinguished from the other Echino- 
derms by their elongated, vermiform, or slug-like form, and their 
leathery muscular integuments. The mouth and anus are usually 
terminal in position, and the radial symmetry of the body is not 
conspicuously shown externally except by the crown of oral ten- 
tacles, and, often, by the bands of tube-feet. Palaeontologically 
speaking, the Holothurians are of little importance, since they 
possess few structures which are capable of preservation in a fossil 
condition. Unlike the other Echinoderms, the Holothurians ex- 
hibit a very limited tendency to a calcification of their tissues. No 
proper “ test,” in fact, exists in any Holothurian, but the skin con- 
tains numerous isolated, mostly microscopic bodies, of special 
forms in different types. These calcareous structures (fig. 283) 
may be globular, wheel-shaped, spicular, anchor-shaped, &c., and 



t ig. 283.— Integumentary ossicles of recent and fossil Holothurians. A plate Achhirnm 
Aichfllsoni, enlarged forty-five times, from the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland ; Hoolclet of 
the same, similarly enlarged ; f. Anchor and anchor-plate of a recent species of Synapta^ en- 
larged ; rf, Plate of Chirodota ? Traquairii, enlarged forty-five times, from the Carboniferous 
rocks of Scotland ; f, Plate of the recent Thyonidium pdlucidum^ enlarged. (After R. Etheridge, 
jun.) 


in rare cases (as in Psolus) have the form of comparatively large 
imbricated scales, which constitute a kind of external shell. When- 
ever the integumentary calcifications are plate-like, they exhibit 
under the microscope the peculiar netted structure which is char- 
acteristic of the Echinodermal test. In addition to the integument- 
ary hard structures, there exists a ring of calcareous pieces sur- 
rounding the mouth, and serving for the attachment of five great 
longitudinal muscles. 

Owing to their want of hard structures of any size, the geological 
history of the Holothurians is necessarily a very imperfect one, being 
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based only on the occasional recognition of the microscopic plates or 
spicules of the integumentary skeleton. The oldest remains which 
can be certainly affirmed to be those of Holothurians are the micro- 
scopic plates and spicules described by Mr R. Etheridge, jun., as 
occurring in the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland. Some of these 
have the form of rounded, perforated calcareous plates, about ii^ch 
in diameter, associated with simple calcareous hooks or one-fluked 
anchors, the shaft of the anchor having a perforation or “ eye ” at 
its base (fig. 283, a and d). These plates and booklets have been 
referred to a special genus under the name of Achistrum ; and they 
may be compared with the anchors and anchor-plates of the living 
genus Synapta (fig. 283, ^). Others have the form of circular, 
generally concavo-convex, wheel-like plates, about diam- 

eter, with a group of central pores and a series of marginal perfora- 
tions (fig. 283, d). These resemble the wheel-shaped integumentary 
plates of such living types as Thyonidium (fig. 283, e) or Chirodota^ 
and they may be provisionally placed in the latter genus. 

It is probable that investigations conducted with sufficient care 
'will ultimately show that the minute plates and si:)icules of Holo- 
thurians have been more generally preserved in the fossil condition 
than has been usually assumed to be the case. In the meanwhile, 
with the exception of the remains above noted, no undoubted traces 
of the former existence of Holothurians have been found until the 
Jurassic rocks are reached. Here, the occurrence of minute wffieel- 
like plates, resembling the “wheels” of the recent Chirodota has 
been recorded. Pocta has described plates of Psolus from the 
Chalk of Bohemia, and Schlumberger has recently found the 
characteristic armature of Synapta, Chirodota, and Thyonidium in 
the Middle Eocene of the Paris basin ; wffiile Chirodota occurs in 
the Pliocene of Northern Italy, and plates belonging to Psolus have 
been found in Post-tertiary deposits in Bute. 
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DIVISION B, PELMATOZOA. 

The three groups of Echinoderms known as the Crinoids, Cystoids, 
and Blastoids agree with one another in certain common characters, 
and may be included in a single primary section termed Pelmatozoa. 
In all these forms the body is fixed, either temporarily or perman- 
ently, by the dorsal surface, often having a jointed stem or peduncle \ 
and the mouth is placed on the opposite side of the body. In its 
fully developed condition, the peduncle has the form of a jointed 
stem, containing a neuro-vascular axis in its interior. The body 
itself is enclosed in a variously modified series of calcareous plates, 
which represent the apical disc of the Echinoids, and the upper 
surface may be provided with jointed appendages (the “ arms ”). 
The circular ambulacral vessel has no direct communication with the 
exterior, or only a limited one, and the radiating ambulacral vessels 
(when present) are respiratory in function, and are not subservient to 
locomotion. 


Class I. Crinoidea. 

The Crinoids or ‘‘ Sea-lilies ” may be defined as Echinoderms in 
which the body is fixed^ during the whole or a portion of the existence 
of the anwial, to the sea-bottom by means of a jointed^ flexible stalk or 
peduncle^ which springs from the centre of the dorsal or aboral surface. 
The body is ciip-shafed or discoidal^ and its dorsal surface is protected 
by a system of calcareous plates. The mouth is situated on the upper 
surface^ generally in the centre. From the margin of the cup-shaped 
body spring jointed flexible appendages or “ armsf which are primi- 
tively five in number^ and which carry lateral jointed processes or 
pinnules The upper or ventral surfaces of the arms are furnished 
with grooves corresponding with the “ ambulacral grooves ” of the 
Asteroids, The water-vascular system has only a limited communica- 
tion with the exterior^ and is not connected with locomotion. The 
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reproductive organs are situated beneath the skin in the grooves on the 
ventral surface of the arms or pinnules. 

As the study of the fossil Crinoids is attended with considerable 
difficulties, it may be well to give here a brief account of the general 
anatomy and development of one of the “ P'eather-stars ” {Comatula\ 
no other recent type of the group being readily obtainable for pur- 
poses of investigation. All the known Crinoids are attached to 
foreign bodies by a jointed stem or “ column ” in their young con- 
dition ; but in the adult state they may either retain this stem of 
attachment, and thus remain permanently fixed, or they may become 



Fig. 284. — Criiioidea. Antcdon {Contatula) rosacea, a free Crinoid, viewed from its 
dorsal or aboral aspect. 


detached from the stem and may lead a free existence. In accord- 
ance with this, the Crinoids may be divided into the two groups of 
the “ Pedunculate Crinoids ” and the “ Free Crinoids.” In the 
Pedunculate Crinoids, where the stalk of attachment is permanently 
retained (fig. 289), the animal may be compared with a Star-fish 
turned upside down, the column springing from the centre of the 
“dorsal” (or “abactinal”) surface, while the “ventral” (or “ac- 
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tinal ”) surface, with the mouth-opening, is turned upwards. In the 
Free Crinoids, in which the adult is devoid of a peduncle of 
attachment, the animal has it in its power to move about freely by 
swimming ; while it can at the same time assume the position char- 
acteristic of the Stalked Crinoids, since it can fix itself to foreign 
objects with the mouth turned upwards and the dorsal surface 
directed downwards. 

The “ Feather-stars,” as exemplified by the common Antedon 
(Co/fiatu/a) rosacea of British seas (fig. 284), belong to the group 
of the “ Free Crinoids,” being attached by a stalk in their young 
state only. The adult animal is free, and consists of a pentagonal 
or cup-shaped body or “ calyx,” which gives origin on its sides to 
five jointed processes or “arms.” The calyx encloses the visceral 
mass or disc, the upper or “ actinal ” surface of which exhibits the 
apertures of the mouth and anus. The five “arms” bifurcate 
almost immediately after their origin from the calyx, so as to give 
rise to ten long slender processes, which are transversely jointed, and 



Fig. 285. — Side-view of the calyx of Antedon sp., enlarged, the cirri being mostly removed, 
and the_ bases of only two rays being shown, af, Centrodorsal plate, with the origins of the 
dorsal cirri (r) ; r, One of the “ primary’ radials " ; jrr, One of the “secondary radials ” ; One 
of the “axillary radials," carrying the bifurcations of the arm; br^ First “brachial” plate. 
(Original.) 

are fringed on both sides by delicate filaments or “ pinnulae.” The 
dorsal surface of the body carries a number of delicate jointed 
flexible processes (figs. 284 and 285, c\ which are attached to the 
so-called “ centrodorsal ” plate, and are known as the “cirri.” By 
means of these the animal can moor itself temporarily to foreign 
objects, with the mouth turned upwards. 
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The dorsal or aboral integument is hardened in Antedon by the 
formation within it of a system of calcareous plates, which collec- 
tively constitute the “ cup ” or “ calyx,” and w^hich in large part 
correspond with the “ apical disc ” of the Echinoids. The central 
piece of the calyx is known as the “ centrodorsal ” plate (fig. 285, cd), 
and is developed from the topmost joint of the stem in the young 
Feather-star. It carries the cirri, and has soldered on to it five 
“ radial” plates (fig. 285, r), which represent the “ocular plates” of 
the Echinoids. There are thus apparently no representatives of the 
“genital plates” of the Echinoids. In the great majority of the 
recent Feather-stars, however, these plates are really present, though 
they exist only in a metamorphosed condition. They are, in fact, 
fused together to form a so-called “rosette-plate,” which is con- 
cealed from view externally, and lies hidden between the centro- 
dorsal and radial plates. This “ rosette-plate ” consists, therefore, 
of the amalgamated interradial plates which are known as the 
“ basals ” in the stalked Crinoids. Following the first cycle of 



Fig. 286.— A, Ventral or aciinal surfa» of the bod^ of Comatula {Antedon) rosacea^ enlarged, 
showing the central mouth {o), the exc trie, proboscidiform anus {an), and the brachial grooves 
{ajs!'), continued from the bases of the an across the disc to the mouth, h, Side-view of the lower 
part of Antedon hrzns, showing the cal :, the bases of the arms {b), and the roots of the dorsal 
cirri, a single cirrus {c) being left compl' enlarged. (After P. Herbert Carpenter.) 


“radials” in Antedon are two other circles of radial plates (the 
“second radials” and “axillary radials”), the outermost circle 
carrying the bases of the jointed arms (fig. 285, sr and ar). 

The upper or ventral surface of the body is covered with an 
imperfectly calcified, coriaceous skin, and carries the aperture of the 
mouth. In Coinatula rosacea the mouth is central (fig. 286, a, o\ 
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as it is in all the ordinary Crinoids ; but in some Feather-stars 
(species of Actinotnetrd) it may be quite excentric. The anus {ayi) 
is usually supported on a tubular projection, and is excentric in 
position. The arms of Comatula rosacea exhibit on their ventral 
surface a deep furrow or groove, the elevated margins of which 
are cut out into minute crescentic respiratory leaves, at the base of 
each of which is a group of three tentacles, connected with a cavity 

in the interior of the respiratory leaf, 
and communicating by a common 
trunk with the radiating water-vessel. 
The floor of the ambulacral furrow's 
is ciliated, and underneath each runs 
a radiating w^ater-vessel, together with 
a blood-vascular trunk, and a nerve- 
band w'hich is in intimate relation 
w with the ambulacral epithelium. In 
the centre of the arm, betw^een the 
calcareous skeleton and the water- 
vessel, are three tubular prolongations 
of the body-cavity. The middle and 
largest one of these (fig. 287, ov) con- 
tains one of the generative glands ; 
w’hile the upper and lowxr (the “ sub- 
tentacular” and “cceliac” canals) are 
much smaller, and permit of a circula- 
of w^ater derived from the body- 
cavity. The slender lateral “ pinnules ” 
carried by the arms, as regards their 
internal anatomy, have precisely the 



Fig. 287.-^Cross-section of a pinnule 
of the Arctic Feather-star, magnified 
seventy -five times. (From Ludwig, 
after P. H. Carpenter.) /J/, Calcareous 
skeleton, containing the axial nerve- 
cord (/i); a^, Ambulacral groove; «, 
Radial nerve ; Radial blood-vessel ; 
w, Ambulacral vessel ; T, Tentacle ; 
<?7', Ovary, with the subteniacular canal 
above, .and the cocliac canal below; 
gv, Genital blood-vessel. 


structure of the arms themselves. 

The ciliated grooves on the ventral 
aspect of the arms are continued over 
the upper surface of the disc to reach 
the subcentrally or excentrically placed 
mouth ; and the animal feeds upon 
the minute organisms conveyed to the 
mouth by the w^ater-currents set up 


along these grooves. The mouth opens into a spirally coiled ali- 


mentary tube, w^hich forms most of the so-called “visceral mass,” 


and is wholly contained within the calyx, no diverticula from it 
extending into the arms. • 


The water-vascular system consists of a circumoral ring, and of 
the radiating water-vessels, which run along the brachial furrows. 
These give off* the tentacles, w’^hich are destitute of suckers, and 
are essentially respiratory in function. The circular ring communi- 
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cates by numerous water-tubes with the body-cavity, to which the 
sea-water is freely admitted by minute pores in the body-wall ; 
while some of these pores are said by Perrier to lead directly 
into the oral water-vascular ring, though this is denied by Hamann. 

The vascular system is extraordinarily developed, and its upper 
portion consists of an oral ring, w'hich gives rise to the radial 
vessels, and is also connected with a peculiar organ apparently 
serving as a kidney, as well as with numerous “ intervisceral ” 
vessels. There is no aboral vascular ring, but the vessels become 
connected inferiorly with a singular quinquelocular structure known 
as the “ chambered organ,” which is contained within the centro- 
dorsal plate of the calyx. The chambered organ is enclosed in a 
peculiar fibrillar sheath, the nature of which will be spoken of 
immediately, and it sends prolongations into all the arms, along 
canals contained within the skeleton of the latter, and also into 
the dorsal cirri. 

In the Crinoids generally, the structure of the vascular system is, up to 
a certain point, much the same as it is in Coniatula. Occupying the 
dorsoventral axis of the body is the lobated kidney, enclosed in a sheath 
of vessels. Dorsally, these resolve themselves into a central group (of 
one or more), and five peripheral vessels, the latter expanding in the 
lower part of the calyx into the five chambers of the “ chambered organ.” 
In the Pedunculate Crinoids the chambers narrow again, and the group 
of vessels is continued down the central canal of the column. In Penta- 
crijn/s, which has cirri at regular intervals, the five peripheral vessels ex- 
pand in each cirrus-bearing joint into five dilatations, which thus give rise 
to a miniature “ chambered organ,” each chamber of which gives off a 
single vessel to a cirrus. 

The nervous system of the Feather-stars is also extraordinarily 
developed as compared with that of the other Echinoderms. As 
has been previously seen, there is found under the floor of each 
of the brachial grooves a fibrous nerve-band (fig. 287, n), which 
corresponds morphologically with one of the radiating nerve-fibres 
of a Star-fish. In addition to these ambulacral nerves, the “ cham- 
bered organ,” above spoken of in connection with the vascular sys- 
tem, is enclosed in a peculiar fibrillated sheath, which has been 
shown by Dr W. B. Carpenter to be of a nervous nature. It gives 
off a series of radial prolongations or “axial cords” (fig. 287, «), 
which occupy median canals within the skeleton of the arms and 
pinnules, and send numerous branches to the muscles and the 
iptegument (fig. 287, a). In the stalked Crinoids the fibrillar 
nerve-sheath is likewise prolonged, along with the blood-vessels, 
into the central canal of the column or peduncle. No represen- 
tative of this peculiar system of nerves is known in the unstalked 
Echinoderms {Echinozoa), 
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Though free in its adult condition, the Rosy Feather-star passes 
through a stage of its development in which it is attached by a 
delicate jointed stalk to some foreign object (fig. 288). When 
first discovered in this condition, it was supposed to be a distinct 
type of the Crinoids, and was described under the name of Fenta- 
crinus EuropcBus, The Comatula^ therefore, represents temporarily, 
in this stage of its development, the permanent condition of the 
Pedunculate Crinoids. 


As regards the development of Comatula^ the larva is at first cylindri- 
cal, with four transverse bands of cilia, a hinder tuft of cilia, and an ali- 
mentary canal furnished with a lateral aperture, its general aspect closely 
resembling that of the embryos of certain Annelides. The skeleton of the 
calyx is developed anteriorly, that of the column 
o posteriorly, the former being the first to appear. 
In its early condition (fig. 288) the calycine skele- 
ton consists of a row of five “ basal ” plates {b\ 
together with three or five small “ underbasals,” 
which rest below upon the so-called “ centrodor- 
sal plate ” {cd)^ and fuse with it at an early period. 
The basals are succeeded above by a cycle of 
five “ oral ” plates {p\ in the centre of which the 
permanent mouth is finally developed. Five 
“ radial ” plates (r) are next developed as a cycle 
between the oral and basal plates : and to the 
radials are rapidly added the plates of the arms 
proper (the “ brachials). Inferiorly, the centro- 
dorsal plate rests upon a short jointed column 
(fig. 288, c\ at the bottom of which is an ex- 
panded “ dorsocentral ” plate (^/), forming a disc 
of attachment ; and the larva now passes into 
what is known as its “ Pentacrinus stage.” In 
the further progress of growth the arms increase 
in length, and the oral plates diminish in size 
and ultimately disappear. At the same time the 
centrodorsal plate increases in size, so as to en- 
close the basal plates, which in turn become 
fused with one another, and remain only as the 
so-called “ rosette ” on the upper surface of the 
centrodorsal. The latter also develops jointed 
cirri from its outer suface, and finally becomes 
detached from the next joint of the column be- 
low, when the animal enters upon its free stage of 
life. 



Fig. 288. — Larva of Coma- 
tula (Antrt/on) rosacea^ en- 
larged (after Sir Wyville 
Thomson), o o. Oral plates ; 
r r, Radial plates ; h Basal 
plates ; cd^ Centrodorsal plate ; 
c, Column ; d. Disc of attach- 
ment (dorsocentral plate). 


As regards the essential features in their 


anatomy, the “ Stalked ” Crinoids do not 
differ materially from the “ Free ” forms of the group. Mor^ 
particularly, there is a substantial identity in structure in the two 
sections of the order as regards the form and arrangement of the 
alimentary canal, the ambulacral and vascular systems, and the ner- 
vous and reproductive organs. As the majority of the fossil Crin- 
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oids, however, belong to the Pedunculate division of the group, it is 
necessary to study the skeleton of these in greater detail. 

A pedunculate Crinoid, such as Fentacrinus (fig. 289), consists of 
a cup-shaped body or “ calyx,” which encloses the principal viscera, 
and is furnished with a crown of pinnate “arms,” and which is 
attached to some foreign object by means of a stalk or “ column,” 
composed of a number of calcareous pieces or “ articulations.” In 
some cases (as in Apiocrinus) the base of the “ column ” is consid- 
erably expanded. In other cases the column is simply “ rooted by 
a whorl of terminal cirri in soft mud” (Wyville Thomson). The 
column may be extremely short, or even wanting in the adult, or 
may reach the extraordinary length of sixty or seventy feet. The 
whole column is composed of a series of ring-like or pentagonal 
joints, which are generally movably articulated with one another, 
and are furnished with special muscles, the joint -surfaces often 
having a very elaborate structure, and the entire stem possessing in 
the living state a larger or smaller amount of flexibility. Very 
often more or fewer of the column-joints carry lateral jointed pro- 
cesses or “cirri” (fig. 289). Each joint of the stem, further, is 
perforated centrally by a canal, which lodges an extension from 
the “chambered organ” and its fibrillar nerve-sheath. 

As regards its shape, the “column” of the Stalked Crinoids is very 
commonly round, but it is sometimes oval or elliptical (as in Platycrinusy 
fig. 300), and it is not infrequently pentagonal (as in Extracrinus^ fig. 
290). The separate joints or “ articulations ” of the column arc usually 
so connected with one another that whilst the amount of movement 
between any two pieces must be very limited, the entire stem is more or 
less flexible. The articular surfaces or facets by which contiguous joints 
are connected, are differently marked in different cases. In many forms, 
the articulating facets are marked by more or less numerous radiating 
stria;, which run from the central canal of the joint to its margin. In 
other cases, as in Pentacrmus and Extracriiius (fig. 290), the articular 
faces are united by crenated ridges arranged in a pentapetalous figure. 
Though usually articulated movably, the stem-joints are occasionally 
united here and there by the peculiar mode of union known as “ syzygy.” 
By this is understood the immovable union of two originally separate 
joints by close ligamentous connection and subsequent more or less 
complete fusion, the primitive line of division usually remaining visible 
as a line of suture. 

The uppermost joint of the column is often larger than, and differently 
shaped from, the inferior joints, and may, as in Apiocrmus^ enter largely 
into the formation of the calyx. In many cases, as in Pentacrinus and 
Extracrinus (figs. 289 and 290), the column is furnished with more or 
less numerous auxiliary arms or “ side-anns,” which represent the “ cirri ” 
of the Comatulids. The column generally increases in height by the 
addition of new joints at its summit, and also by the intercalation of 
others between those previously formed in the upper, and therefore the 
youngest, part of the stem ; and the whole series is traversed centrally by 
a variously shaped tube — the misnamed “ alimentary canal ” of old writers. 
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—which, as previously noted, lodges the neuro-vascular axis of the stem. 
The neuro-vascular tube of the stem sends off diverticula into the cirri 
and root-like processes of attachment, when these structures are present. 
It is very commonly round, but it may be pentapetalous. In some cases, 
there are four or five canals running parallel with and around a central 
tube, but in this case the function of the outer circle of tubes is uncertain. 



Fig. z^~^Extracrinus hriaroitUsy from the Lias, shoving the crown of arms, and the column 
• with its side-arms. The small figures show the stem-joints of Extracr.’nus subangularis. 


The column carries at its summit the cup-shaped, pyriform, or 
bursiform body of the animal, or “calyx” (fig. 291). As the 
column is produced from the aboral pole of the animal, it is the 
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cases the plates are united Dy tnm sutures ; 
while in others tlie plates are more or less 
movably articulated : and in still other 
cases certain of the plates may be con- 
nected by the peculiar mode of immovable 
union, which has been already described 
under the name of “syzygy.” In rare 
cases, as in the Devonian genus Hyshn- 
crinus, the calycine plates are furnished 
externally with movably articulated spines, 
resembling the prickles of the Echinoids. 

The following is the general arrange- 
ment of the calycinc plates in the Stalked 
Crinoids (figs. 291 and 292). Resting 
directly upon the summit of the highest 
joint of the column is the cup-shaped basal 
portion of the calyx, which is known as 
the “ basis, and which may consist of a 
single or double row of plates. In those 
Crinoids in which the basis is composed 
of a single row of plates only — hence 
termed “monocyclic” Crinoids — its com- 
ponent plates rest directly upon the top-joint of the column, and are 
known as the “basals.” The “basals” arc interradial in position, 
and are homologous with the “genital plates” in the apical disc of 
the Echinoids. The basals are usually five in number, but may be 
reduced to four, three, or two ; and they may be invisible externally 
owing to their concealment by the radials (as in most Coniatuhe), 
In the so-called “ dicyclic ” Crinoids, on the other hand, the true 
“ basals ” retain their constant interradial position, but are separated 
from the top-joint of the column by an intercalated row of plates 
termed the “ underbasals ” (figs. 291 and 292, b\ the l)asis thus 
consisting of tw'o successive cycles of plates.^ The underbasals are 
radial in position, and have no representative in the calyx of the 
“monocyclic” Crinoids. It is not clear that they possess any 
homologues in the apical disc of the Sea-urchins, as do the basals 
and radials of the Crinoidal calyx. They were formerly compared 

^ In the nomenclature of some writers, the plates of the dicyclic calyx are known 
respectively as the “basals” and “parabasals” ; but the nomenclature of Dr P. 
Herbert Carpenter, employed above, undoubtedly expresses the true homologies 
of lh#» monorv^'bV '^nd dirvHir fnrmc 



Fig. 291. — Side-view of the 
calyx of Poieriocrinus multiplex^ 
from the Carboniferous Limestone 
of Russia, of the natural size, 
showing the top -joints of the 
column (c) and the bases of the 
arms, b. The cycle of “undcr- 
basals " /, 'J’he “ basals ’’ ; r, 

The “primary radials”; br^ I'he 
“second radials ” (or first “ brach- 
ials” of some authors). (After 
Zittel.) 
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collectively to the “ suranal ” or dorsocentral plate of the Sa/eniadcB, 
which is represented in the larvae of other Urchins ; but it is now 
generally admitted that the homologue of this plate in the Crinoids is 
the plate supporting the discoidal base of the larval stem (fig. 288, d). 
Succeeding the basals, and alternating with them, are one or more 
cycles of plates, which are directly superimposed upon one another in 
longitudinal rows, and which form the foundations of the arms. The 
lowest of these, up to the first bifurcation, are known as the “ radials ” 
(figs. 291, 292, r), and are termed “primary,” “secondary,” or “ter- 
tiary ” radials, according to their distance from the basals. The last 



radial plates, or those furthest from the column, are the “ axillary ” 
radials, and give origin to the lowest plates of the arms (“ brachial ” 
plates) ; or, if the cycle of the primary radials alone is developed, 
the first brachials rest upon these. The “radial” plates are 
arranged in a series of five vertical columns, which are, as the name 
implies, radial in position ; and the primary radials are homolo- 
gous with the “ ocular plates ” in the apical disc of the Echinoids.^ 

^ From the strict morphological point of view, these primary radials are the 
only plates to which the name “radials” is applicable, all those which follow 
them being really arm-joints (“brachials”). It is, however, convenient for 
descriptive purposes to give the name of “radials” to all those plates which are 
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Between the five columns of radial plates, corresponding with the 
five arms, there may be intercalated certain other smaller plates, 
which, from their position, are spoken of as “ interradials ” (fig. 
292, /). When “ interradials ” are developed, one of the interradial 
spaces, corresponding with the anus, is usually wider than the others, 
and is furnished with an additional series of calcareous pieces, which 
are termed “anal plates” (fig. 292, a). 

As above mentioned, the first brachial plates rest directly upon 
the highest row of radials ; and the “ arms,” therefore, spring from 
the margins of the calyx, where the dorsal and 




ventral surfaces join. The arms are formed of a 
single or double longitudinal row of “ brachial 
ossicles,” the plates in the latter case alternating 
with one another. The brachial plates are in 
many cases traversed by a single or double canal, 
which transmits the axial nerve-cord (fig. 287). 
In most cases, the brachial ossicles are movably 
articulated with one another, having their op- 
posed surfaces separated by interarticular sub- 
stance, and being provided with muscular fasci- 
culi. In other cases, however, the arm-plates 
are fixed in immovable junction by “syzygy,” 
and may coalesce with one another. I'he arms 
are primarily five in number, and they may re- 
main simple. Most commonly, however, the 
. r arms are more or less branched, and they gener- 
an arm of piatycrinus, ally Carry on their sides short, jointed filaments 
or “ pinnules,” the structure of which repeats 
that of the arms on a smaller scale (fig. 293). 
Pinnulae may be wanting (as in Cyathocrinus\ and it is not always easy 
to distinguish between “ pinnules,” properly so called, and “ armlets” 
(/>., short divisions of the arms themselves) ; since the real distinc- 
tion between these structures depends upon their contained soft parts, 
and is therefore unavailable as regards fossil forms. The proper 
“arms,” namely, lodge the sterile genital cord, while it is within 
the pinnules that the fertile portions of the genital glands are con- 
tained. Owing to the position of the reproductive glands beneath 
the soft skin of the pinnules, it follows that there exists no gener- 
ative opening, or “ ovarian aperture,” in the walls of the calyx, such 
as is present in the Cystideans. 

The ventral surfaces of the arms and pinnules, as in Comatulh^ 
are furnished with furrows — the “ambulacral grooves” or “food- 


situated in the direction of the rays, as far as the first axillary joint ; and when 
the arms are numerous, some authors speak of secondary and tertiary radials 
according to the number of axillaries between the basals and the free arms. 
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grooves ” — which ultimately coalesce to form five primary grooves, 
which are continued across the ventral surface of the disc to the 
mouth (fig. 286, a). These ambulacral grooves, in living forms, are 
ciliated, and along them currents of water are kept up, by which 
organic particles are conveyed to the mouth. In a number of types, 
including numerous extinct and a few living forms, the ambulacral 
furrows are covered in superficially by two, or, more rarely, by four 
rows of alternating calcareous plates of small size. 

The upper or ventral surface of the visceral mass or disc is in 
all living Crinoids, whether stalked or free, covered with a leathery 
skin containing calcareous granules or plates, which are sometimes 
scattered, but sometimes very closely placed ; and it exhibits the five 
principal ambulacral grooves as generally open furrows passing from 
the bases of the arms to the mouth (fig. 286, a). The mouth itself 
is central in position, or, rarely, excentric {Actinomeira\ and may be 
surrounded with five triangular “ oral plates,” which alternate with 
the ambulacral grooves. In most Comatulm^ the oral plates are 
present only in the early stages of development (fig. 288), and dis- 
appear in the adult ; though they are relatively large and well de- 
veloped in Thaumatocrinus, Almost all the Secondary and Tertiary 
Crinoids resembled the ordinary living forms in the possession of a 
plated ventral perisome and open ambulacral grooves ; and hence 
such forms have been grouped together by Dr P. H. Carpenter under 
the name of “Neocrinoids.” In all recent Crinoids, further, the 
upper surface of the body exhibits the aperture of the anus, which 
is generally excentric, though central in position in some Actinometrce^ 
and which is usually placed at the summit of a proboscidiform emin- 
ence (fig. 286, a). 

On the other hand, in the so-called “ Palseocrinoids,” embracing 
under this name all the Crinoids of the Palaeozoic rocks, the upper 
surface of the calyx rarely exhibits open ambulacral grooves, nor is 
the mouth-opening generally exposed to view. On the contrary, the 
oral aperture and food-grooves are more or less completely concealed 
beneath a superficial plated covering, the structure of which varies in 
different groups. In very many cases, as in the Actinocrinidce^ 
P/atycrimdce, Rhodocrinidce^ &c., the ventral surface of the calyx is 
roofed over by a flat or vaulted canopy of calcareous plates, which 
are firmly united with one another, and completely conceal the sub- 
jacent mouth-opening and ambulacral grooves. Five plates which 
meet in the centre of this vault correspond to the “ oral plates ” of the 
J^eocrinoids. One of these is larger than the rest, and immediately 
behind it the vault is perforated by a single, excentric, or, rarely, 
central aperture, which is often prolonged into a tubular “ proboscis,” 
and which is to be regarded as the anus. In all such cases, the 
ambulacral grooves are continued beneath the above-mentioned 
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canopy, from the bases of the arms, across the ventral aspect of the 
calyx, as so many tunnels. During life these lodged both the food- 
grooves and the water-vessels beneath them, and there is evidence 
that the latter opened into a circular vessel surrounding the mouth 
and representing the circular ambulacral vessel of the Echinoderms 
generally. Hence in specimens of such forms, where the arms have 
been detached (figs. 294-296), the upper side of the calyx is seen 



Fig. 294. — Calyx 
of Actinocrinus ro- 
tundus. 



Fig. 295.— Calyx 
of Actinocrinus Ko- 
uincki. 



Fig. 296.— Calyx of A. V'er- 
ncuUlanus. The arms are 
wanting, and the apertures of 
the food -grooves at their bases 
arc seen. 


to be covered with a plated dome, and the points of insertion of the 
arms are marked by the openings of the food-grooves on their way 
inwards to the concealed mouth. 


In the great family of the Cyathocrinidcr,, among the Palseo- 
crinoids, the mouth and convergent food-grooves are concealed 
from view by a vault which is chiefly composed of the “oral” 
plates in the centre, together with the united covering-plates of the 

ambulacra (fig. 297, a). These 
are all of a much less massive 
character than in the forms 
above mentioned, and are 
readily destroyed. When these 
tegminal plates have not been 
preserved — as is very common- 
ly the case — then the upper 
surface of the calyx (fig. 297, 
b) exhibits a large central — ’ 
stomial opening, to which the 
five ambulacral grooves con- 
verge, together with an excen- 
trically placed and often pro- 
boscidiform anus. In this family, the peristome is surrounded by five 
large calyx-interradials, of which one (the “anal plate,” fig. 297, a) 
is excavated on one side, and corresponds with the anus. The 



Fig. 297.— Upper surface of the calyx of Cy 
athocrimis 7 nalvacens^ showing the superficial 
plar*«" AX 1 

; roofed in by a double row of minute ossi- 
cles, and in the other figure open ; a, “ Anal 
plate " ; <?, Peristome ; ««, Anus. (After Zittel.) 
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general structure of the “tcgmen calycis” in the great Palaeozoic 
family of the PoteriocrinidiR is the same as in the CyathocrinidcR^ but 
both the interradials and the “oral plates” are often inconspicuous, 
or imperfectly developed. In these forms, also, the excentric anus 
is prolonged into a proboscidiform tube, which is often of great 
size (fig. 298). 

As regards the classificaiion of the Crinoids, the first well-ground- 
ed systematic arrangement was that proposed by Johannes Muller, 
who divided the order into the three 
sections of the Tessellata^ the Articulata^ 
and the Costata. l^'he first of these 
sections included the Palaeozoic Crin- 
oids, and its name was based on the 
fact that in these the plates of the 
calyx are united by sutures which do 
not admit of movement. 'Phe section 
of the Articulata^ again, included the 
living. Tertiary, and Secondary Crin- 
oids {JMarsiipites alone excepted), in 
\vhich the calycine plates are mov- 
ably articulated ; while the section Cos- 
tata comprised only the aberrant Ju- 
rassic genus Saccocojua, Zittel, in his 
admirable ‘ Handbuch der Palceon- 
tologie,’ has followed MiillcPs classi- 
fication, with various emendations and 
modifications. Miiller’s classification, 
though a great advance upon that pro- 
posed by his predecessors, cannot be 
considered, even as modified by Zittel, 
to be a strictly natural one, since forms 
which agree in all the other main points 
of their organisation may differ as re- Fip. 20R.— Caiyx and pan of tiie 
gards the mode in which the calycine 

plates are joined together. Thus the Hon”) (After De Koninck 

family of the Ichthyocnnidce^ though 

closely resembling the other Palaeozoic Crinoids in its essential or- 
ganisation, is characterised by the possession of movably articulated 
radial plates, and thus should properly fall under the section of the 
Articii/ata. 'Phe classification which will be here followed is that 
adopted by Dr P. Herbert Carpenter and by Mr Charles ^\^achs- 
muth, in which the Crinoidea are divided into the two primary 
sections of the Pa/tcocrinoidea and Neocrinoidea, In the division 
of the Palctocrinoidea are comprised all the known Pakneozoic 
Crinoids, and the distinguishing characters of the division are. 
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roughly speaking, that the calyx is disproportionately ^ large and 
massively constructed as compared with the arms, interradials 
being usually present and often united with the radials in such 
a way as to form a portion of the calyx; while the anal inter- 
radius is specially developed, thus rendering the cup unsymmet- 
rical. Moreover, the mouth and food-grooves are generally con- 
cealed from view by the development of a more or less definite 
“vault” above the proper ventral surface of the calyx. On the 
other hand, the Neocrinoidea are all Secondary, Tertiary, or Recent, 
and are roughly distinguished from the Palaeocrinoids by the com- 
paratively small size of the usually symmetrical calyx and the pro- 
portionately large development of the arms. The interradials, if 
present, are rarely incorporated into the calyx, and with one excep- 
tion {Thaumatocrimis) an “anal” interradius cannot be recognised. 
The higher radial plates are more or less movably articulated, and 
do not enter into the composition of the calyx. Lastly, the ventral 
surface of the visceral mass is not covered by a plated dome, but 
the mouth and ambulacral grooves are exposed to view. Speak- 
ing generally, the division Palaocrinoidea may be regarded as cor- 
responding with Muller’s division of the Tesse//aia, while the section 
Neocrittoidea corresponds with the Ariiculata and Costata of the 
same author. 

As regards the distribution of the Crinoids in space, the order is 
represented by comparatively few forms in recent seas, and these 
have mostly a very local range. All the existing forms belong to the 
division of the Neocrinoids, and the majority of them are referable 
to the free-living family of the Comatulidof, of which there are not far 
from two hundred known forms, belonging to six genera {Antedon, 
Actinometra, Atelecrinus, Eudiocrinus, Promachocrinus, and Thauma- 
tocrinus). On the other hand, there are only about forty known 
living types of the “ Pedunculate ” Crinoids, belonging to some half- 
a-dozen genera (Pentacrinus, Rhizocrinus, Bathycrinus, Hyocrinus, 
Metacrinus, and Holopus), The Comatulidce have a very wide range 
in space, being found in almost all seas, but they are essentially 
inhabitants of shallow water. Many of the living stalked Crinoids, 
on the other hand, such as Bathycrinus and Hyocrinus, are only found 
at great depths in the sea. They do not range, however, below 
2500 fathoms, while one species of Antedon occurs at a depth of 
2900 fathoms. 

As regards their distribution in time, the entire group of the 
Palaeocrinoids is restricted to the Palaeozoic period, and may be said 
to have attained its maximum development in rocks as ancient as 
the Silurian. Throughout all Palaeozoic time the Crinoids are the 
predominant types of the Echinoderms, and many of the Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous limestones are so extensively 
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composed of the fragmentary remains of these organisms that they 
may be properly spoken of as “ crinoidal limestones ” and “ en- 
crinital marbles.” The Permian formation (Dyas) is singularly poor 
in remains of Crinoids, and the commencement of Mesozoic time 
appears to have been signalised by the complete disappearance of 
the Palaeocrinoids, and the coming in of the Neocrinoids. The first 
forms of this latter group make their appearance in the Trias {Encrinus, 
&c.), and numerous types are known in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks, but the Crinoids no longer play a part of such conspicuous 
importance as we have seen to have been the case in the Paljeozoic 
period. The earliest forms of the great modern family of the Com- 
atulidce appear in the lower part of the Jurassic system (Middle Lias). 
The Tertiary formations are by no means rich in Crinoids, and the 
comparatively limited recent Crinoidal fauna must be regarded as a 
survival from the earlier part of the Mesozoic period, most of the 
living types being closely connected with forms which existed at the 
time when the Triassic and Jurassic deposits were laid down. 

In the following synopsis of the families of the Crinoidea, the char- 
acters and distribution in time of the leading groups will be briefly 
touched upon, but the less important families can only be defined 
in the shortest manner possible. The arrangement followed is, in 
the main, that adopted by Wachsmuth and Springer as regards the 
Palaeocrinoids and by Dr P. Herbert Carpenter as regards the Neo- 
crinoids. 

Division A. Pal/EOcrinoidea. 

The division of the Pahzocrinoidea corresponds with Muller’s 
division of the Tessellata, as redefined by Zittel, tninus the two Meso- 
zoic genera Marsupites and Uintacrinus, The calyx in the Palseo- 
crinoids is comparatively large, with massive plates, and is usually 
unsymmetrical, the arms being proportionately small. Interradials 
are usually present, while the anal interradius is specially developed 
and is readily recognisable. A certain number of the plates above 
the primary radials are, as a rule, “ closely united to one another and 
to the interradials, so as to form the walls of a relatively large and 
substantial calyx ” (P. H. Carpenter). The ventral surface is covered 
by a more or less extensive vault, the centre of which is generally 
occupied by the united oral plates, concealing the mouth and the 
origins of the ambulacra (fig. 297). 

Family i. Actinocrinidm, — The calyx in this family is always 
“ monocyclic,” there being three to five basals, but no “ under- 
basals” (fig. 299). The plates of the cup are firmly united by 
suture, and the radials take part in the formation of the calyx. In- 
terradial plates are developed, and the lowest “ anal ” interradial 
rests directly upon the basals. The arms may be uniserial or biserial 
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— />., they may consist of a single or double row of brachials — but 
they are most commonly the latter. The ventral surface of the 
calyx is covered with a vault of heavy plates which are closely con- 
nected together. The geological range of the family is from the 
Ordovician to the Carboniferous inclusive. 


The type-genus of this family is Actinocriiius itself, in which the calyx, 
though very variable in shape (figs. 294-296), always possesses three 
basal s, which form a hexagon, and are united superiorly with the five 
primary radials and the lowest of the anal interradials. There are three 
cycles of radials, and the highest radials carry each a double series of 
brachial plates, which support the variously divided arms. There are 
three or more anal plates, of which the lowest (fig. 299, a) always rests 
upon the basals directly. There is a variable number of interradials, 
and the column is round. The upper surface of the cup is vaulted over 
with calcareous plates, and the brachial grooves are continued beneath 


the vault thus formed, as so many 
— tunnels, to the central and con- 

cealed mouth. The anus may or 
may not be extended into a pro- 
boscis, and it is sometimes very 
excentric, sometimes subcentral. 
It has been shown that in some 
of the Actinocrinidcp (as in forms 
belonging to other families) there 
exists in the interior of the calyx 
I a singular convoluted calcareous 
plate, of a reticulated texture, 
shaped somewhat like an ordin- 
ary Bubble-shell (Bulla), occupy- 
ing the vertical axis of the body, 
and often of large size. This has 
been compared with the calca- 
reous structures present in the 
^ ^ “ sand-canal ” of various Echino- 

f derms ; but it is probably rather 
KaMials; /, Interradials; a, The lowest of the ^n extreme development of the 
anal plates. discoidal calcarcous plates which 

. , - , , ^ have been described as strength- 

ening the double wall of the spirally-twisted alimentary canal in the 
i j • Ijenus Actinocrinus appears to commence in 

tne iiilunan, and is also represented in the Devonian ; but it attains 
Its maximum in the Carboniferous, and is wholly unknown in later 
u^pos\ts. A (l^ar/cocnuus and Batocrhius are Carboniferous forms very 
closely allied to Actinocrinus. The Silurian genera Pcrieckocrinus and 
Mc^istocrinus are close allies of Actinocrinus, and the Carboniferous 
tr/flmg only differ from it in comparatively 



Devonian genus Melocrinus, there are four or 
three basals, the lowest anal plate is separated from the basals by the ' 
primary radials, and the arms are in the form of five free rays giving off 
lateral armlets. Melocrinus is often regarded as the type of the separate 
family of the Melocrinida:, to which Wachsmuth and Springer also refer 
the genus Glyptocrinus, which will be briefly noticed later. 
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Among the other genera of the Actinocrinidce may be mentioned 
Stelidiocrinus^ Briarocrinus, and Carpocrinus^ which have been regarded 
as the types of as many families, and all of which are found in the 
Silurian rocks. 

Family 2. Barrandeocrinidce. — This family has been founded by 
Angelin for the reception of the single genus Barrandeocrinus, which 
occurs in the Silurian rocks of Gotland. In this genus the arms 
are arranged in pairs, and are reflexed in such a way that their 
dorsal surfaces rest upon the outer surface of the calyx, while they 
are at the same time confluent laterally. 

Family 3. Flatycrinidce, — This family is characterised by the 
possession of a “ monocyclic ” calyx, with three, or sometimes two. 



Fig. 300. — Platycrinus tricontadactylus. Carboniferous. The left-hand figure shows the 
calyx, arms, and upper part of the stem, and the figure next this shows the surface of one of the 
joints of the column. The right-hand figure shows the proboscis. 

basals and five radials. There are from three to five plates in each 
interradial space ; but the anal interradials do not come in contact 
with the basals, except in some forms {Hexacrinus), The arms are 
at least ten in number (fig. 300), and may be uniserial or biserial. 
The column is round or elliptical, and the neurovascular axial canal 
is of small size. The geological range of the family is from the Silu- 
rian to the Carboniferous inclusive, but the maximum development 
is attained in the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The type-genus of the Platycrinidcs is Platycrinus itself, in which the 
cup is composed of three basals and a single cycle of radials, amongst 
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which the anal interradial is not intercalated. The succeeding radials 
are embraced in the free arms, and do not form part of the calyx. The 
arms are numerous and bifurcated, and all the divisions carry pinnules. 
There are three or five interradials in each of the interradial spaces, and 
there may be one large, or three small anal plates. The column is rounded 
near the calyx, but its lower joints are oval and compressed. There is, 
typically, a large anal proboscis. In connection with the proboscis of 
Flatycrinus^ we may just notice the well-known fact that in many speci- 
mens (as is the case with other Crinoids possessing a similar elongated 
anal tube) there is found in close apposition with the proboscis, and often 
placed upon its actual summit, the shell of a fossil Univalve (apparently 
almost always, or always, a species of Platyceras). It was originally 
supposed that the Crinoid had been fossilised in the act of eating the 
Mollusc — the anal tube being regarded as the mouth — but all the living 
Crinoids feed upon microscopic animalcules, and this supposition is 
therefore, prima facie^ an improbable one. It has also been shown by 
Meek and Worthen that the Platyceras must have lived for a long time 
attached to the proboscis of the Crinoid, since the lip of its shell has 
closely adapted its form to that of the surface to which it is attached. 
We may therefore safely accept the conclusion reached by these 
observers, that the Platyceras was in the habit of attaching itself para- 
sitically to the side or summit of the proboscis of Platycrinus and other 
Crinoids, thus obtaining a share of the minute animalcules upon which 
its host lived. 

The genus Platycrwus^ as defined by Wachsmuth and Springer, is 
almost entirely confined to the Carboniferous period, being represented 
by many species in the Carboniferous Limestone. One or two small 
forms, however, occur in the Devonian. The genus Hexaertnus is 
closely allied to Platycrinus^ but it possesses a large anal plate, which 
rests directly upon the basals (as in Actinocrinus), The genus is strictly 
Devonian, and the species are mostly European. 

By Wachsmuth and Springer the genus Hexacrinus is regarded, prob- 
ably correctly, as the type of the distinct family of the Hexacrinidee^ to 
which they also refer Hystricrinus and Dichocrinus, Of the remaining 
genera of the Platycrinidce^ the only one which needs special mention is 
the somewhat aberrant Ordovician and Devonian genus Coccocrinus. In 
this genus, the vault is entirely formed by five large oral plates, which 
rest upon the interradials and conceal the mouth. 

Family 4. Rhodocrinidee, — The forms included in this family have 
a dicyclic calyx (fig. 292), but the underbasals may be very small, 
and are sometimes completely concealed from external view (Glypto- 
crinus). The underbasals are usually five in number, sometimes 
three : and there are five basals. Interradials are well developed, 
but the anal interradius is “scarcely distinct” (Wachsmuth and 
Springer). A very characteristic feature, however, is that the first 
radials are separated by interradials which rest upon the basals. 
The arms may be uniserial or biserial. The species of this family 
range from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous inclusive. 

The type-genus of this family is Rhodocrinus itself, which ranges from the 
Silurian to the Carboniferous. The underbasals in this genus (fig. 292) 
are five in number, and are well developed. The five lowest interradials 
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rest upon the basals, and form with the first radials a ring of ten plates ; 
while the arms, varying in number from ten to twenty, are bifurcated two 
or three times during their course. Allied to Rhodocrtnus is the genus 
Ollacrinus {Gilbcrtsocrinus) of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The genus Glyptocrinus has been commonly referred to the Rhodocrin- 
idcE^ but it is now placed by Wachsmuth and Springer in the MelocrinidcE^ 
while other authorities regard it as the type of a separate family {Glypto- 
crinida). In this genus, the turbinate calyx possesses underbasals, but 
these are of small size, and may be quite rudimentary’. The calycine 



Fig. 301.— A, Calyx and arms of Eucalyptocrinus rosaceus^ viewed from one side, of the 
natural size— Devoman (after Schultze); n, Calyx of Glyptocrinus basalis^ viewed from one side, 
of the natural size— Ordovician (after M‘Coy). 

plates are ornamented with characteristic radiating ridges (fig. 301, b) ; 
the arms are uniserial ; and the column is annulated or moniliform. All 
the species of Glyptocrinus appear to belong to the Ordovician period. 

Family 5. Calyptocrinidee. — In the remarkable forms included in 
this family, the calyx is regular and “monocyclic,” flattened or 
hollowed out basally, and passing superiorly into a flask-shaped 
tegmen, which is narrowed above, and terminates in a centrally 
placed anal aperture surrounded by regularly arranged polygonal 
plates. The arms are, typically, twenty in number, biserial, and 
not projecting beyond the level of the upper limit of the calyx ; and 
they are situated between riblike processes of the upper margin of 
the cup, or in special lateral niches formed by vertical outgrowths 
from the wall of the calyx. The members of this family are exclu- 
sively confined to the Silurian and Devonian formations, the prin- 
cipal genus being Eucalyptocrinus, 

In Eucalyptocrinus (fig. 301, a), the calyx is inverted upon itself, the 
calycine cup being deeply concave at its base, so as to look like the bot- 
tom of a wine-bottle. Within this basal funnel are situated the four small 
basals, which are succeeded by five large primary radials. These are 
strongly bent, one-half of each passing up into the basal funnel, while 
the other half appears on the lower and lateral aspects of the cup. Two 
other rows of radials succeed these, the tertiary radials being unusually 
large, and each supporting the bases of two arms. The interradial 
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plates are developed in a most singular manner, so as to form a series of 
five linear, clavate processes, which separate and support the arms ; five 
other precisely similar processes being borne by the axillary radials. 

The arms thus come to lie in deep grooves 
or niches in the sides of the calice, the 
upper surface of which they do not reach. 
The upper surface is completely vaulted 
over, and is mainly formed by the upper 
ends of the ten interbrachial processes 
just spoken of, in the centre of which is a 
small circular anal aperture, surrounded by 
five or more plates. The species of Ettca- 
lyptocrmiis are found in the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks ; and the Silurian genus 
Hypanthocrinus differs principally from the 
preceding in the fact that the base of the 
calyx is not funnel-shaped. The Silurian 
genus Corymbocrtnus (fig. 302) has been 
likewise placed in the neighbourhood of 
Eucalyptocrinusy but is now considered by 
Wachsmuth and Springer as belonging 
rather to the family of the Actinocrtnid(r. 
In this genus the calyx resembles that of 
Eucalyptocrinus in having a deep funnel- 
shaped depression at its base, but the 


, most structural features closely allied to 

Eucalyptocrinus y and appears to represent an earlier phase in the devel- 
opment of the family. 

Family 6 . Crotalocrinidce , — In this small and remarkable family, 
the calyx is “ dicyclic,’^ with small underbasals and large basals. 
The arms are uniserial, without pinnae, but furnished with numerous 


arms are long and much divided. Lastly, 
the genus CallicrinuSy also Silurian, is in 



Fig. 30a. —Calyx and arms of 
Corymbocrtnus polydaciylns. Wen 
lock Limestone of Britain. (After 
M‘Coy.) 



Calj’x and arms of Crotaherinus Loveniy cut across to show how the arms 
j'^^Mailer ^ poruon of the network formed by the arms, enlarged. Silurian. (After 


branches, by the coalescence of which they become more or less 
erfensively connected with one another laterally, generally forming 
wide, inrolled, foliaceous expansions. The anus, so far as known, 
has the form of an excentric, proboscidiform, plated tube. The 
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centre of the vault is occupied by five oral plates, while the 
ambulacral grooves of the arms and their lateral branches are 
covered in by small calcareous plates. The genera of this family are 
Silurian, but Cleiocrinus, if rightly referred here, is Ordovician. 

The type-genus of this family is Crotalocrinus (A 7 ithocrimts\ one of 
the most beautiful Crinoids of the Wenlock Limestone of Gotland and 
Britain. The calyx consists of five small underbasals and five large 
basals, with a single zone of radials, while interradials are wanting, 
with the exception of a single small anal plate. The arms are bifur- 
cated, and the subdivisions unite with one another by means of lateral 
processes, thus giving rise to a network, perforated by numerous aper- 
tures (fig. 303). The Silurian genus Enallocrinus is nearly allied to 
Crotalocrinus^ but the arms become free towards their extremities. 

Family 7. Ichthyocrinidcc, — In this family the calyx is “ dicyclic,” 
but the three underbasals are 
small, and are mostly not visible 
externally. I'he radials articu- 
late upon one another, and are 
united laterally by the peri- 
somic plates of the disc. The 
arms are short, bifurcating, and 
often in contact laterally, thus 
forming an upward continua- 
tion of the calyx (fig. 304, a) ; 
while pinnules are apparently 
wanting. The disc had open 
ambulacral grooves, and was 
covered with perisomic plates, 
like that of a recent Crinoid. 

Its central part was occupied 
by five oral plates, which in 
some species, if not in all, 
were separate from one another, 
so as to open the mouth to the 
exterior. The members of this 
family are found in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
deposits. 

The typical genera of the ichthyocrinidee — such as Ichthyocrinus itself 
(Silurian to Carboniferous), Lecanocrinus (Silurian and Devonian), and 
Mespilocrinus (Carboniferous) — are characterised generally by the im- 
perfect separation of the calyx and arms, the latter being commonly 
in close apposition laterally (fig. 304, a). On the other hand, the genus 
Taxocrinus (fig. 304, b) represents a section of the family — sometimes 
raised to the rank of a separate family [Taxocrinidcc)—m which the 
arms are well developed and repeatedly bifurcated. The species of 
Taxocrinus are found in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
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Fig. 304.— A, Side-view of the calyx of Ichthvo- 
:rinu5 leerns, from the Silurian (Niagara Lime- 
stone) of North America; n, Calyx ami upper 
>art of the column of Taxocrinus tuberculatus^ 
Tom the Silurian (Wenlock Limestone) of llrit- 
lin. (After Hall and M‘Coy.) 
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rocks ; and the genus Forhesiocrinus^ with a similar geological range, 
is principally distinguished from this by the more abundant develop- 
ment of the interradial plates. 

Family 8. Haplocrinidce, — In this family the calyx is small and 
spheroidal, and is composed of basals and radials, underbasals 
being absent. The ventral surface of the calyx exhibits five large 
“ oral ” plates, forming a low pyramid, which is excavated along the 
sutures of the plates to receive the bases of the arms (fig. 305). 
There is no definite anal plate, but the anal opening perforates one 
of the oral plates, which is somew'hat larger than its fellows. The 
arms are poorly developed. I'he family, as defined by Wachsmuth 
and Springer, includes only the two genera Haplocrinus (fig. 305) 
and Allagecrinus^ of w’hich the former is mainly if not wholly De- 
vonian in its range, while the latter is exclusively confined to the 



Fig. 20S>—tfa^!ocrinus wespilifonnis. The calyx viewed from below, from one side, 
and from above, and enlarged. Devonian. 




(Carboniferous rocks. Both genera compri.se very srnall Crinoids, 
which are in some respects simpler in their construction than the 
normal members of the order, and may be considered as perma- 
nently representing the larval condition of the Palaeocrinoids. 
Allagecrinus is remarkable for the inequality in the size of its 
radials, some of >vhich may be axillary and bear two arms. For 
this reason it is regarded by some authors as the type of a distinct 
family. 

Family 9. Symbathocrinidce. — In this family the calyx is small, 
and is composed of basals and radials only. The central portion 
of the ventral surface of the calyx exhibits a circle of oral plates. 
The arms are uniserial, exceedingly long, and folded together. The 
principal genera of this family are Symbathocrinus (Devonian and 
Carboniferous), Pisocrinus (Silurian), and Triacrinus (Devonian and 
Carboniferous). 

Family i o. Cupressocrinidce, — In this family the large, basin-shaped 
calyx is apparently of the “dicyclic” type, the underbasals being 
anchylosed to form a solid disc, which some authors rega-d as 
being an enlarged top stem-joint, in which case the calyx would 
be “monocyclic.” Upon this disc rest five basals, followed by 
five radials, the upper edges of which are truncated and form a 
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horizontal line. Reposing directly upon the radials are the five 
first brachials, which are as wide as the radials, but are of very 
small vertical thickness. The arms are mas- 
sive, moving as in one piece, uniserial, and 
undivided. They gradually diminish towards 
their apices, and by the accurate apposition 
of their edges together, form a pentagonal 
pyramid. The arm - plates bear numerous 
small and incurved pinnules, six or more on 
either side of each joint. These roof in the 
deep ambulacral grooves, which seem also to 
have had a definite calcareous skeleton of 
their own. Between the bases of the arms, 
in the interior of the cup, is placed a so-called 
“consolidating apparatus,” formed of five 
laterally anchylosed calcareous pieces, which 
apparently really represent “ the united 
muscle-plates of the radials” (P. H. Car- 
penter). 'J’his peculiar apparatus covers the 
greater part of the ventral surface of the 
calyx, and the mouth appears to have been 
placed in its centre. The column is obtusely 
quadrangular, annulated, and traversed by a large central canal 
surrounded by four smaller tubes. 

The only genus of this family is Cupressocrinus itself, the species 
of which are exclusively Devonian, and appear to have been wholly 
confined to the European area. The characters of the genus need 
not be more fully discussed, the principal ones having been men- 
tioned in the diagnosis of the family. 

Family ii. Gasterocomidce . — In this family the calyx (fig. 307) is 
small and spheroidal, and is typically dicyclic, the underbasals 



Fig 306. — Side-view of tin 
cup of Cupressocrinus eras 
, ’th tne arms folded up 
of the natural size. Devonian. 
(After Schulize.) 



h 



Fig. 2oj,-^asierocofna antiqua^ from the Devonian rocks of the Kifel, enlarged twice, nr, 
The calyx viewed from the side ; The anal aspect of the calyx ; c, I'he ventral surface of the 
calyx. (After Schultze — copied from Zittel.) 



T)eing usually represented by a simple pentagonal plate. This plate 
may, however, be merely an enlarged top stem-joint (as in Cupres- 
socrinus\ and Zittel regards Nanocrinus as being monocyclic. There 
are five basals, and generally an equal number of radials, wnth one 
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or more interradials in the anal interradius. In Nanocrinus^ how- 
ever, there are only four arm -bearing radials, one of which is 
axillary. In the type -genus Gasterocoma^ one of the basals is 
notched for the anal opening, which is situated between it and the 
first anal plate. The arms are recumbent or widely divergent, and 
the stem is generally four-sided, and is perforated by four canals, 
surrounding, or confluent with, a larger central canal. The two 
principal genera of this family are Gasterocoma {Epactocrinus) and 
Nanocrinus^ both of which are found in the Devonian deposits of 
Europe. 

Family 12. Hybocrinidm, — The members of this small family 
exhibit embryonic characters, and have a “ monocyclic ” base, 
with imperfectly developed radials, and a very small ventral sac. 
The basals are five in number, and are very large. The arms are 
simple and without pinnules; and one or more of them may be 
undeveloped, or only represented by recurrent ambulacra which 
run over the outer surface of the calyx. The genera included 
by Wachsmuth and Springer in this family are HybocrinuSy Hybo- 
cystiles, HoplocrinuSy and BaerocrinuSy all of which are confined to 
the Ordovician rocks. 

Family 13. Heterocrinidcc. — In this family are comprised Palaeo- 
crinoids with a relatively large ventral and small dorsal development 
of the calyx. The basis, as in the preceding family, is “ monocyclic,” 
thus differing from that of the CyathocrinidcR and Poteriocrinidcey in 
which underbasals are present. The arms are much more developed 
than in the Hybocrinidcey and are furnished with long pinnules. The 
principal genera are Heterocrinus and StenocrinuSy both of which are 
found in the Ordovician rocks of North America. 

Family 14. AnomalocrinidcB, — In this family the only genus is 
AnomalocrinuSy the species of which are found in the Ordovician 
rocks of North America. The calyx in this genus is large and 
depressed, with a “ monocyclic ” basis. The pinnules of the arms 
are not given off alternately from opposite sides (as in Crinoids 
generally), “ but from every successive joint on one side at a time, 
from one bifurcation to the next, where they change on both rami 
to the opposite ” (Wachsmuth and Springer). 

Fa 7 fiily 15. Belemnocrinidce. — The only genus included in this 
family is the Belemnocrinus of the Carboniferous Limestone of North 
America. In this genus, the basis is “ monocyclic,” with no under- 
basals, but with relatively large basals. The ventral side of the 
calyx is well developed, but the visceral cavity is extremely small. 
There is an anal plate placed in a line with the radials. The anal 
proboscis is large and porous. Lastly, the pinnules of the arms are 
given off regularly at every second or third joint, and not alternately 
from all the brachials. According to Wachsmuth and Springer, the 
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genus forms a connecting-link between the Heterocrinidm and the 
Cyathocrinida. 

Family i6. Cyathocrinidm, — In this important family of Crinoids, 
the calyx is irregular, and is of the “ dicyclic ” type, consisting of five 
underbasals (fig. 308, b\ five basals (/), five primary radials (r), and 
from one to three anal interradials (a). The ventral surface of the 
calyx is mainly formed by the large interradial plates, between which 
are the ambulacral grooves, roofed over with small calcareous plates 
(fig. 297). The arms are uniserial, long, repeatedly bifurcated 



Fig. 308.— A, Diagram, showing the dissected calyx of Barycrinus (after Hall): Under- 

basals; /, Basals; r, Lowest of the three radials (“ primary radials ") ; a. Anal plate. B, Calyx 
and part of the arms of Cyathocrinus planus^ of the natural size. Carboniferous. 


(fig. 309), and without true pinnules. The family of the Cyatho- 
crinidcB is closely allied to that of the Fotertocrinidce, but the arm- 
joints are differently articulated in the two, and the arms are repeat- 
edly bifurcated in the former group ; whereas in the latter the arms 
may remain simple after the first bifurcation, or branch irregularly, 
and they, further, carry pinnules. The range of the Cyathocrinidee in 
time is from the Silurian to the Permian inclusive. 

The principal genus in this family is Cyathocrinus itself (fig. 309), 
which ranges from the Silurian to the Permian, but attains its maximum 
development in the Carboniferous Limestone. In this genus the calyx 
ist small and basin-shaped, with long, frequently divided arms. The 
ventral side is slightly convex, and a plated anal tube is present. The 
column is round, and is composed of very narrow articulations, which 
are perforated by a five-angled neurovascular canal. Barycrinus^ of 
the Carboniferous rocks of North America, is nearly related in most 
respects to Cyathocrinus; while Dendrocrinus (Ordovician), Carabo- 
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crinus (Ordovician), and Homocrinus (Silurian and Devonian) are other 
leading genera of this family. 

Family 1 7. PoteriocrinidcR. — In this family the calyx is “ dicyclic,” 
and is essentially similar to that of Cyatkocrinus, consisting of five 
basals, five primary radials, and from one to 
five interradials (fig. 291). The arms are simple 
or bifurcated, and carry long pinnules. The ven- 
tral surface of the calyx is elevated and convex, 
and a greatly developed anal tube or proboscis is 
usually present (fig. 298). The genera of this 
family appear to be principally, if not wholly, con- 
fined to the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, 
by far the larger number of forms belonging to 
the latter. 

The principal genus of this family is Poiertocrinus 
itself (fig. 298), which is closely allied to Cyathocrinus^ 
from which it is distinguished principally by the more 
elevated form of the ventral sac, the great develop- 
ment of the anal tube, and the structure of the arms. 
These latter organs may be simple or branched, but 
in either case are provided with pinnules, while the 
radials are truncated superiorly, where they articu- 
late with the brachials. On the other hand, in 
Cyathocrinus the arms are without pinnules, and 
the first radials (fig. 308, r) articulate with the second 
by means of horse-shoe-shaped facets. The species 
of Poiertocrinus are mainly Carboniferous, but a few 
forms are known from the Devonian rocks. Closely 
allied genera are Zeacrinus (Carboniferous) and 
Scaphiocrinus (Carboniferous and Devonian). 

Family 18. Asiylocrinidce, — The calyx in this 
family is free^ the peduncle of the larva being 
evanescent ; and it is composed of firmly united 
massive plates (fig. 310). Typically, the calyx is 
“ dicyclic,” but Edriocrinus, if rightly referred 
here, has no underbasals. There are two cycles of 
radials, the second of which is axillary, and the 
arms are provided with long pinnules. Anal interradial plates are 
developed, and the dorsal side of the calyx does not carry cirri. The 
type-genus of this family is Agassizocrinus { = Asiylocrinus), which 
is found in the Carboniferous Limestone of North America. The 
genus Edriocrinus^ from the Silurian rocks of North America, has 
also been provisionally placed in this family by Wachsmuth and 
Springer. 

In Agassizocrinus (figs. 310, 31 1) the calyx was attached in its early 
condition by a larval peduncle, but the , adult was free. The underbasals 


underbasals, five 



Fig. 309.— Side-view 
of the calyx and arms 
of Cyathocrinus lonf^t- 
ntanusy of the natural 
size, Silurian. (After 
Angelin — copied from 
Zittel.) 
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become united to form an almost solid disc, which is slightly hollowed 
above, and exhibits a group of pits, which probably lodged extensions of 
the “ chambered organ.” The Silurian genus Ednocrinus was also free 
in its adult condition, but underbasals are wanting, and it possesses other 
peculiarities as well. 


Family 19. CatillocrinidcB. — In this small family, the calyx is of 
small size and of the “ monocyclic ” type. The radials are remark- 
ably unequal in point of size, two of them being greatly developed, 
and forming the larger part of the margin of the calyx. These carry 
a much larger number of the arms than the three small radials. 
The arms are simple, uniserial, and long, and the column is round. 



Fig. 310. — Side-view of a complete Fig. 311. — Dissected calyx Agassizocrinus. 

example of Agassizocrinus dactyli- Underbasals ; /, Basals ; Radials ; a, Anal plates. 
formis Astvlocrinus lavis, F. (After Hall.) 

Roemer). Carboniferous, North Am- 
erica. (After Meek and Worthen.) 


The type-genus is Catillocrinus, the geological horizon of which is 
the Carboniferous rocks of North America. 

Family 20. CalceocrinidcR ( = Cheirocrinidce), — This family includes 
only the aberrant genus Calceocrinus ( — Cheirocrinus\ which ranges 
from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. In this genus the small 
and irregular calyx, with its crown of arms, is fixed in such a way as 
to hang downwards from the summit of the column. The calyx is 
“ monocyclic,” and there are only three basals, which, in the natural 
•position of the cup, are situated posteriorly. The radials are of un- 
equal size, only three of them bearing arms. The basals and radials 
are united by ligaments and muscles, so that a distinct articulation 
is formed at this point in the cup. The arms are bifurcated, and 
those on the posterior side are the strongest. 
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Division B. Neocrinoidea. 
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This division of the Crinoidea corresponds with the Articulata of 
Muller (with the addition of the genera Marsupites and Uintacrinus\ 
together with the Costata of the same author. As defined by Dr 
P. Herbert Carpenter, the forms included in the Neocrinoidea possess 
a relatively minute, usually symmetrical, regularly pentamerous calyx, 
the arms being in general greatly developed. There are, as a rule, 
five equal and similar basals, and five also equal and similar radials. 
Underbasals are rarely present {Encrinus, Extracrinus^ and Marsu- 
pites). Interradials are rarely developed, and, when present, no 
special “ anal ” interradius (except in Thaumato- 
crinus alone) is recognisable. The higher radials 
do not enter largely into the composition of the 
calyx, and are usually more or less movable, 
being generally united to the succeeding plates 
by a muscular articulation. The ventral surface 
of the calyx is not concealed by an external 
canopy or vault of calcareous plates, but the 
aperture of the mouth, with the ambulacral 
grooves converging to it, is e^^osed to view. 
The ambulacral grooves may be more or less 
roofed in by calcareous plates, and “ oral ” plates, 
when present, “may be limited to larval exist- 
ence, or remain through life partially covering 
the peristome, but capable of being separated 
so as to open the mouth to the exterior” (P. 
H. Carpenter). All the Neocrinoids are Second- 
ary, Tertiary, or Recent, no Palaeozoic represent- 
atives of the division being at present known. 

Family i. Encrinidce. — In this family the calyx 
is shallow and basin-shaped, with a “ dicyclic ” 
basis. There are five underbasals, which are 
of very small size, and are concealed by the 
uppermost joint of the column. These are 
succeeded by five large basals, followed in turn 
Fig. 312.— radials, the whole of these plates being 
loww'^figure united by suture. The primary radials are 

shows the articulating followed by two Others, the second of which is axil- ’ 
coiumS-j<Snt^"^ lary and bears two arms, which sometimes fork 

again, so that there are ten, or, rarely, twenty divi-^ 
sions in all. The arms (fig. 312) are often biserial, are abundantly 
furnished with pinnules, and form by their apposition a kind of 
pyramid. The upper column-joints (fig. 312) are generally alter- 
nately large and small. The joint-surfaces are furnished with 
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radial ridges, and each exhibits in the centre a small round or 
pentagonal neurovascular canal (see the lower figure in fig. 312). 
Lastly, the visceral mass was enclosed in a plated perisome essen- 
tially similar to that of the recent Crinoids. 

The only clearly established genus belonging to this family is 
Encrinus itself, all the species of which are Triassic. A well-known 
species of this genus is the Lily-encrinite {E, liliiformis^ fig. 312), 
the heads of which are not very rare in some localities in the 
Muschelkalk of Germany. 

Family 2. EugeniacrinidcE , — In this singular family, the calyx 
(%• 3^3) is apparently composed only of primary radial plates, 
which rest directly upon the enlarged uppermost joint of the column. 
Basals have not been detected, but it is prob- 
able that they were present in a rudimentary 
form. There are two additional rows of radials, 
which bear ten uniserial arms, and the base of 
the column is expanded, and serves to cement 
the animal to foreign bodies. The geological 
range of the family is restricted to the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous rocks. 

The principal genus of this family is Eugenia- 
crinus itself (fig. 313), which occurs in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits of Europe. 

The column-joints and clove-shaped calyx of 
species of this genus are not uncommon, but 
the arms have never been found attached to the 
cup, and no example of a complete calyx has 
yet been detected. 

Family 3. HolopidcB . — In this aberrant fam- 
ily the calyx is without a column, and is 
firmly adherent to foreign bodies by the un- om \he ‘^arm^sr ’restored^ 
der surface of the wide cup. The basals are 
fused with one another, and usually with the 
radials also, in which latter case the presence of distinct basals can 
only be inferred. The arms (where known) are thick, massive, and 
spirally inrolled. 

In the recent genus Holopus the basals and radials are ** com- 
pletely anchylosed into an asymmetrical tube-like calyx, which is 
fixed by an irregularly expanded base ” (P. H. Carpenter). Allied 
to this extraordinary living type are a few fossil forms from the 
"Mesozoic and later Tertiary deposits. Of these the genera Cotyle- 
crinus {Cotylederma) and EudesicHnus are confined to the Lias; 
while Cyathidium is found in the late Cretaceous deposits (Faxoe 
Limestone) and in the Eocene Tertiary. 

Family 4. Hyocrinidce , — This family includes only the living 
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genus Hyocrinus^ which is in some respects related to the Palaeo- 
crinoids. In this genus the calyx-plates are thin, 



and the cup consists of both basals and radials, 
the former being only three in number. The 
radials are five in number, and each carries a 
single undivided arm. The arm-joints are united 
by “syzygy” into groups of two or three, the 
terminal joint of each group bearing a long pin- 
nule. There are five large “ oral ” plates round 
the mouth. The stem consists of short cylin- 
drical joints, the articular surfaces of which are 
simple or slightly striated. 

Family 5. Plicatocrinidce, — This family in- 
cludes only the Jurassic genus F/icatocrinus, 
which is considered by Zittel as nearly allied to, 
or identical with, Hyocrinus, Basal plates are, 
however, said to be absent; while the arms are 
short, and the joints are not united by “ syzygy,” 
and are provided with short pinnules. 

Family 6. Apiocrinidce, — In this family the 
calyx is regular, and the upper stem-joints are, 
typically, wider than those below, the upper 
part of the column thus passing gradually into 
the base of the cup. The basals are five in 
number, and are surmounted by three cycles of 
radials, each cycle being normally pentamerous. 
The stem is expanded at its base for attachment 
to foreign bodies, or is furnished with branching 
roots or cirri (fig. 314), and the apposed faces 
of its component joints are marked with radial 
striae. The earliest types of this family {Apio- 
crinus and Millericrinus) appear in the Jurassic 
rocks, and became extinct in the Lower Creta- 
ceous period. 

In the genus Apiocrinas, comprising the so-called 
“ Pear-encrinites,” there is a long cylindrical stem, 
rooted to foreign bodies by an expanded base (fig. 
314). The upper joints of the stem are narrower, as 
regards vertical height, than the lower ones, while 
they are widened out laterally, so as to pass gradually 


Fig. i\^.—Apiocrinus into the massive pyriform cup. The uppermost joint 
Middle Oo- of the Stem is much enlarged, and carries the five 
ue uurassic;. basals, which are in turn succeeded by three rows of 


radials. The species of Apiocrinus are found in 
the Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous rocks. In the genus Millericrinus^ 
with a very similar geological range, the upper stem-joints are only 
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very gradually widened out, and the top one is not very greatly larger 
than those below it. 

Family 7. Bourgueticrinida, — In this family the calyx is very 
simple, consisting of five basals and five radials. The stem-joints 
are dice-box-shaped, their faces bearing transverse ridges with fossse 
at their sides which lodge the interarticular ligaments. The stem 
is attached below by a branching root or by radicular cirri, and 
there are five or ten slender arms, the joints of which are united 
in pairs, with a pinnule on the distal joint of each pair only. The 
disc bears five oral plates of variable size, and the brachial ambu- 
lacra have two rows of covering-plates. 

This family differs essentially from the Apiocrinidce in the relatively 
small size of the calycular cavity and in the more or less dice-box- 
shaped character of the stem-joints. In the type-genus Bourgueti- 
crinus there is a small pyriform calyx, passing gradually downwards 
into the thickened upper part of the stem, the top joints of which are 
much enlarged, while it is fixed below by a root-like prolongation. 
Bourgueticrinus is essentially a Cretaceous genus, but has been de- 
scribed as occurring both in Jurassic and in Tertiary strata, solely, 
however, on the very uncertain evidence afforded by stem-joints. The 
family is represented by two living genera. Bathycrinus ranges from 
1000 to 2400 fathoms in the Atlantic, but is not yet known in the 
fossil state ; while Rhizocrinus^ which occurs at smaller depths, ranges 
back to the Eocene Tertiary. In the former type the basals are small 
and firmly united, while the radials are long and comparatively free, and 
there are ten arms. On the other hand, Rhizocrinus has long basals 
and short, closely united radials, as in Bourgueticrinus; while there are 
but five arms, the joints of which are united by “ syzygy,” only the upper 
joint of each pair bearing a pinnule. In both genera the upper stem- 
joints are thin and discoidal, while the ambulacral furrows of the arms 
and pinnules are protected by delicate calcareous plates. The disc of 
Rhizocrinus is, further, covered by large “ oral ” plates, which are much 
reduced or absent in Bathycrinus. 

Family 8. Pentacrinidcc. — This family is defined by Dr P. H. 
Carpenter as comprising forms in which the calyx is small relatively 
to the stem and arms, and is “ composed of five basals and five 
radials, with underbasals in one genus. The rays divide from one 
to eight times. The stem bears verticils of cirri at intervals. Two 
joints are united by syzygy at each node, to the upper one of which 
the cirri are articulated. The internodes are traversed by five liga- 
mentous bundles, which are interradially disposed, and give rise to 
a more or less petaloid figure on the joint-faces. No root nor 
radicular cirri.” The range of the family is from the Trias to the 
present day. 

The type-genus of this family is Pentacrinus itself, which has the 
geological range of the family. In this well-known genus (fig. 289) the 
joint-faces of the pentagonal stem are marked by crenated ridges 
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arranged in a floriform manner, each petaloid sector having from five 
to eight large teeth at the sides. There are only three radials, and the 
arms rarely divide more than thrice. The genus Metacrinus^ only known 
by living forms, differs from Pentacrinus chiefly in the possession of 
from four to six radials, the characters of the joint-faces being the same 
in both genera. Lastly, the Mesozoic genus Extracrinus (fig. 290) is 
separated from Pentacrinus by the possession of a ring of underbasals, 
and by the much more frequent subdivision of the arms. The faces of 
the stem-joints in this genus are also different, the petaloid sectors being 
linear, and having delicately crenulated edges. In all three genera the 
visceral mass is surrounded by a plated perisome, which unites the lower 
part of the rays and arms. 


Family 9. Marsupitidce . — This family comprises free Crinoids, 
in which the larval peduncle is lost in the adult. A “centro- 
dorsal ” plate is present, but this does not 
- bear cirri. The calyx may be monocyclic 

or dicyclic, and there are no definite in- 
^ ^ terradial plates. The only genera in- 

eluded in this family are Marsupites and 
Uintacrinus^ both of which are confined 
to the Cretaceous period. 

The genus Marsupites comprises the so- 
called “ Tortoise -encrinites ” of the Chalk, 
and is characterised by the possession of a 
globular calyx, composed of large thin plates, 
airrying bifurcated uniserial arms. The calyx 
is dicyclic, the underbasals, five in number, 
surrounding a central pentagonal plate, which 
has usually been regarded as an enlarged top 
stem-joint (“ centrodorsal ”). There is, how- 
ever, reason to think that it is rather homol- 
ogous with the suranal plate of Salenia^ and 
therefore a “ dorsocentral ” plate. There are 
five basals and three rows of radials, but regular interradials are not 
developed. The ventral surface of the calyx is vaulted, and covered 
with small calcareous plates ; and the anus is sub-central. The genus 
Uintacrinus resembles Marsupites in its general form, and in the pos- 
session of a pentagonal “ centrodorsal ” Q) which does not carry cirri. 
On the other hand, the globular calyx is monocyclic, and there are ten 
arms, the bases of which are united laterally by numerous perisomic 
plates, as in the PentacrinidcB, 



315. -Side-view of th 
calyx and bases of thv v. 

Marsupites omatus, from the 
Chalk. 


Family 10. Comatulidee . — This family of Crinoids comprises the 
“ Feather-stars,” all of which (except Thiolliericrinus) lose the larval 
peduncle, and are therefore free in the adult condition (fig. 284). 
The base of the calyx is closed by a “ centrodorsal ” plate (fig. 
285, cd), which represents the enlarged top stem-joint, and upon 
which jointed cirri are developed. The calyx is apparently “ mono- 
cyclic,” but underbasals have recently been discovered in the larva 
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of the Rosy Feather-star, and there are grounds for believing that 
their presence is characteristic of the family. They never reach any 
great size, however, and fuse at an early period with the enlarged 
top stem-joint or “centrodorsal.” The basals are very generally 
rudimentary, being reduced to a small “rosette-plate,” concealed 
between the centrodorsal and the primary radials. In Atelecrims 
and Thaumatocrinus, however, and in most fossil Comatula, the 
basals persist and are visible externally. There are three, or, 
rarely, two cycles of radials; and, except in Thaumatocrinus^ de- 
finite calyx-interradials are not developed. There are five or ten 
arms, which are either simple or more or less divided. A large 
number of living forms of the “ ComatulcB ” are known, with a 
very wide range in space. As regards their distribution in time, 
the earliest types of the Feather-stars are found in the Jurassic 



Fig. 316.— Centrodorsal {cd) and radial pentagon (r) of Antedon incurva^ enlarged six times. 
Cretaceous (Upper Greensand), a, Side-view ; u, View from above ; c, View from below. (After 
P. H. Carpenter.) 


rocks {Antedon, Actinometra, Sic.), and there are also various Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary types. The parts most commonly preserved 
in a fossil condition are the centrodorsal plate and radial penta- 
gon (fig. 316); and upon remains of this nature, before their 
true character was understood, the generic name of Solanocrinus 
Glenotremites'') was founded. The names of Allionia, Gany- 
meda, &c., were also based upon the isolated centrodorsals of 
fossil Comatulce, 

The extensive genus Antedon possesses a central or subcentral mouth 
and ten or more arms, while the basals of the recent species form a 
“ rosette,” and are invisible externally. The earliest fossil species appear 
in the Lias. Eudiocrinus resembles Antedon, but has only five arms. 
The genus is represented by a single Cretaceous form, but living types 
are known. Actinofnetra differs from Antedon in the fact that the 
mouth is excentric or marginal in position. The genus ranges from the 
Jurassic period to the present day. Lastly, in the Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous genus Thiolliericrinus, the centrodorsal plate exhibits a cavity 
which is usually filled by the first joint of the persistent stem, the lower 
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joints of which are dice-box-shaped. The genus has therefore been 
compared to an Antedon with a Bourgueticrinus stem. 

Family 1 1. Saccocomida . — This remarkable family comprises only 
the single genus Saccocoma, which is represented by one species 
{S, pectinata, fig. 317) only, from the Upper Jurassic rocks (Litho- 



Fig. sij.—Saccocowa ^cHnata, from the Ui>per Jurassic of Bavaria. The left>hand figure 
shows the complete organism, with the arms inrolled. 


graphic Slates) of Bavaria. In this singular genus, the organism is 
free, the. larval peduncle being evanescent. The calyx is composed 
of a single minute basal supporting a cycle of five, thin, closely 
united radials, ornamented externally with ten radiating ribs, 
and the ventral surface is occupied by five oral plates. There are 
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five arms, which bifurcate once, and have the power of rolling 
up. The arms carry a few long pinnules like those of Hyocrinus, 
and possess small undivided spine-like processes. The skeletal 
tissue is throughout peculiar in not being dense, but in having a 
tolerably loose reticulated structure. The characters of Saccocoma 
are so peculiar, that the genus was placed by Muller in a separate 
division of Crinoids, to which he applied the name of Costata. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the preceding pages were written, some important discoveries 
have been made respecting the nature of the ventral covering in Encrinus 
and Taxocrinus^ the latter genus having a plated disc exactly like that 
of a Neocrinoid, w'ith open ambulacra and an exposed mouth surrounded 
by five oral plates. There can be little doubt that the other Ichthyo- 
crinid(E w^ere essentially in the same condition : while Encrinus proves 
to be very closely allied to the Carboniferous Poieriocrinidce^ such as 
Erisocrinus and Stemmatocrinus. 

Under these circumstances, it is no longer possible to regard the 
Ncocrinoidca and Palcpocrinoidea as well-defined primar>' groups, though 
the names may be conveniently retained as expressing a general strati- 
graphical distinction between the older and the younger Crinoids. Messrs 
"Wachsmuth and Springer have already suggested the outlines of a new 
classification which, with slight modification by Dr P. H. Carpenter — to 
w’hom the author is indebted for the present note — w^ill probably result in 
something like the following scheme. 

ORDKK I. COADUNATA. 

Crinoids in which the interradials, w^here present, are incorporated into 
the calyx, the latter generally also including the higher radials, which are 
immovably united by suture ; while an anal system is well developed. 
The mouth and ambulacra are subtegminal, the centre of the vault 
being occupied by five oral plates, and the arms are usually bi serial. 

Sub-order I. Camerata. 

Families — Actinocrinidas, Rhodocrinidae, Reteocrinidae, Glyptocrinidae, 
MelocrinidcC, Platycrinidai, Hexacrinidae, Barrandeocrinida?, Calypto- 
crinidie. 

Sub-order II. Reticulata. 

F amily — C rotalocrinidae. 

Order II. Inadunata. 

Crinoids in which the arms are free from the first radials. The calyx 
generally has an anal side, and frequently a dicyclic base. Interradials 
may or may not be present. The mouth may be concealed beneath an 
oral pyramid, or in the centre of a plated disc with open ambulacra. 

Sub-order I. Larviformia. — Interradial and anal plates rarely 
present. Base monocyclic : arms uniserial. Ambulacra closed, and 
mouth concealed by an oral pyramid. 
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Families — Haplocrinidae, Symbathocrinidac, Cupressocrinidae, Gastero- 
comidse. 

Sub-order II. Fistulata. — Interradial and anal plates generally 
well developed. Base usually dicyclic, and arms often biserial. Oral 
plates generally reduced, and the calyx covered^ by a plated perisome 
which often bears open ambulacra. The posterior interradius may be 
greatly developed to form the ventral sac or anal proboscis. 

Families — Hybocrinidae, Heterocrinidae, Anomalocrinidae, Belenrino- 
crinidae, Cyathocrinidae, Poteriocrinidas, Encrinidae, Astylocrinid^, 
Catillocrinidae, Calceocrinidae. 

Order III. Articulata. 

Crinoids in which the higher radials are more or less movably articu- 
lated on one another, though often united laterally by the plated perisome 
of the disc. The ambulacra are generally open and the mouth exposed, 
though often surrounded by oral plates. Interradial and anal plates 
rarely present : arms uni serial. 

Sub-order I. Impinnata. 

F amily — I chthy ocrinidic. 

Sub-order II. Pinnata. 

Families — PentacrinidcC, Comatulidae, Apiocrinidae, Bourgueticrinidae, 
Eugeniacrinidae, Holopidae, Marsupitidje, Plicatocrinidae, Hyo- 
crinidae, Saccocomidic. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PELMA TOZOA — continued, 

CYSTOIDEA AND BLASTOIDEA. 

Class II. Cystoidea. 

The Cystideans are an extinct group of Echinoderms in which the 
body (or “ calyx is spherical or ovate, and is enclosed in a case com- 
posed of more or fewer calcareous plates, which are usually united by 
suture but irregularly arranged, and do not exhibit perfect radial sym- 
metry, The plates of the calyx are in general pierced by more or less 
numerous pores, ivhich probably communicated tvith internal organs, 
and which may be regarded as almost certainly connected with the 
function of respiration, A jointed column may be present or absent. 



Fig. 2^Z,—Heimscosinites pyriformis^ one of the Cystideans. The right-hand figure 
shows the upper surface of the calyx. 


The upper surface of the calyx usually shows radiating ambulacral 
grooves, a central oral aperture, and a lateral anal (?) opening, with 
sometimes a small ovarian (?) opening. Arms are imperfectly developed, 
or may be wanting. 

In general form the Cystideans are globular, oval, pear-shaped, 
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conical, or subcylindrical, and they generally resemble the Crinoids 
in consisting of a stem or “ column ” and a body or calyx. The 
stem is sometimes long (as in Caryocrtnus)\ but it is usually feebly 
developed, and often attenuated towards its base, sometimes ter- 
minating in a single long spindle-shaped piece (Lepadocrtnus^ fig. 
326, d), in which case it probably did not serve as an organ of 
attachment. In other cases the stem is rudimentary (as in Echino- 
sphcentes) or it may be even absent altogether, the organism being 
then mostly attached to foreign objects by the base of the calyx, or, 
rarely, free. 

The calyx is composed of a number of polygonal plates, which 
usually exhibit no marked radial disposition, though they are some- 
times of limited number and arranged according to a definite plan. 
In other cases the calyx-plates are indefinite in number and ar- 
rangement; and in some forms the number and arrangement of 
the plates may be definite on one side of the calyx and indefinite 



Fig. 319.— Upper surface of the c.*ilyx of Glyptosfika-rites Lcucktenhergi^ from the Ordovician 
rocks of Russia, w, Mouth, covered hy the oral plates ; am, Ambulacral grooves ; /, Socket for 
one of the armlets ; an, Anus, without its covering-plates ; o, Supposed ovarian aperture. 


on the other. The base of the calyx is usually readily recognised 
by the presence of the articular surface for the top joint of the 
stem, or by being fixed to some foreign object ; and the upper sur- 
face generally shows two or three openings, the nature and functions 
of which have been much di.sputed. One of these openings is 
central or subcentral in position (319, w), and is often protected in 
well-preserved specimens with a covering of five small plates, repre- 
senting the orals of the Crinoids, while it forms the point of con- 
vergence of from two to five, simple or branched grooves which run 
over the ventral surface of the calyx {am). These grooves clearly 
correspond to the “ ambulacral grooves ” or “ food-grooves ” of the 
Crinoids, and there can therefore be no doubt that the aperture in 
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question is the mouth. A second aperture (fig. 319, an) is placed 
excentrically, usually on the upper surface of the calyx, and in good 
specimens is furnished with five or six triangular calcareous plates, 
which are arranged to form a sort of cone or “ valvular pyramid,” 
and which serve for the closure of the opening. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss the various views which have been put forward as 
to the functions of this orifice, but there is every reason to believe 
that it is really the anus. In many cases there is a third opening, 
which is always of small size and always placed near the mouth 
(fig. 3 1 9, o). This aperture has been commonly regarded as being 
of the nature of an “ ovarian ” aperture or genital pore. 

In well-preserved examples, the upper surface of the calyx com- 
monly exhibits simple or branched grooves (fig. 319, am\ which 
radiate from the mouth, and obviously are of the nature of “ ambu- 


lacral grooves ” or food-grooves.” In some cases, as, for example, 


in Callocystites (fig. 320) and in Lepadocrinus 
(fig. 326, c), the ambulacral groove is bordered 
on each side with a row of delicate jointed 
])innul£e, which are also grooved on their ventral 
faces. In such cases, the ambulacral grooves 
may be looked upon as representing recumbent 
arms which have become soldered down to the 
surface of the calyx. In cases where the am- 
bulacral groove is bordered by a single row of 
Ijinnules, the arm may be supposed to be fast- 
ened down to the calyx by one of its sides 
instead of by the dorsal surface. In other 
Cystideans the upper surface of the calyx ex- 
hibits irregularly scattered articular facets, which, 
in the perfect condition, served for the attach- 
ment of small unbranched jointed filaments. 



Fig. 320. — Side-view of 
he calyx of Callocystites 
yeivettii, from the Silu- 
rian of North America, 
showing the ambulacral 
grooves (r) and the ori- 
gins of the pinnules on 
the sides of these. /, 
Pore - rhombs. (After 
Hall.) 


^J’hese may be regarded as of the nature of 
“armlets” or simple arms, rather than as pinnulse. They are 
seen in such genera as Glyptosphierites (fig. 319, /), Caryocrinus 
(fig. 326, a), and Fleurocystites (fig. 326, b), and they can be some- 
times shown to possess a ventral groove, which is provided with 
small calcareous covering-plates. Lastly, in the genus Comarocystifes 
there are four free arms, which differ from the structures just spoken 
of, and agree with the arms of the Crinoids generally, in being pro- 
vided with lateral pinnee. 

, In some forms of the Cystideans {Cryptocrinus, Malocystites, &c.) 
the plates of the calyx appear to be completely imperforate. In the 
majority of cases, however, the walls of the calyx are more or less 
extensively perforated by pores or fissures, which usually open 
directly on the outer surface of the body, but are in other cases 
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closed by an exceedingly thin calcareous membrane, while they in- 
variably traverse the entire thickness of the plates. Their arrange- 
ment differs much in different types of the Cystideans, and they 
afford therefore important evidence in classification. In certain 
forms (such as Glyptosphc^rites^ Gomphocystites, &c.) the pores are 
conjugate, or are united in pairs, the individual plates possessing 



Fig. 32X. — A, Part of the calyx of Eocystites ? longidactylus^ from the Cambrian rocks of North 
America, enlarged, showing pores passing between adjoining plates ; B, Plate of Glyfitospha;rites 
Leuchtenbergi^ enlarged, showing double pores ; c, Plate of Echinosphttrites aurantiupn, show- 
ing diffused pore-rhombs, enlarged, from the Ordovician rocks of Russia, (a is after Walcott.) 


several of such pairs (fig. 321, b). In other forms, the pores are 
arranged in rows, a row on one plate being united by grooves or 
fissures, sometimes on the exterior of the calyx or at other times 
on its interior, with a corresponding row on an adjoining plate. 
These rows of connected pores (fig. 322) are arranged so as to form 
lozenge-shaped or rhombic figures ; in such a manner that one-half of 



tig. 322.-— A, Pore-rhomb of Ciyptocystites jnultiporus (Billings); b. Pore-rhomb of Pleura- 
evstites (Billings) ; c, Two plates of Callocystites Jewettii (Hall), showing the pore-rhombs (/). 


each rhomb belongs to one plate and the other half to its contiguous 
neighbour, while the grooves connecting the two component rows of 
pores pass across the line of suture between the two plates, either 
externally or internally. In some types, as in Echinospheerites (fig. 
321, c) and Caryoiystites, these “pore-rhombs” are very numerous, 
and are present upon nearly all the plates of the calyx. In other 
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cases (as in Caryocrinus and Hemicosmites) they are only developed 
on the side-walls of the calyx, and are absent from its upper surface. 
In other cases, again, as in Pleurocystites (fig. 326, b) or Callocystites 
(fig. 322, c), the pore-rhombs, or “pectinated rhombs,” as they have 
been often termed, are comparatively few in number, and their 
component halves not only stand on contiguous plates, but may be 
separated externally by an interval. 

It would seem extremely probable that the differences in the form 
and arrangement of the pores in different groups of Cystidcans, 
which have been pointed out above, are really an indication of a 
fundamental difference in the nature and function of these structures. 
In those Cystideans which possess “ pore-rhombs ” {Rhonilnferi), 
there seems no reason to doubt that these structures were connected 
with internally-placed, folded tubes similar to the “ hydrospires ” of 
the Blastoids, and that they acted as respiratory organs. On the 
other hand, it has been suggested by Loven, with much probability, 
that the linked pores of Glyptosphesrifes and its allies {Diploporitidce) 
were connected with the ambulacral system, and that, like the pores 
in the test of the Urchins, they were occupied by pedicels. On 
this view, “ hydrospires ” arc w'anting in the types in question, and 
the function of respiration would be discharged by the tube-feet. 
If this suggestion be accepted, the Diploporous Cystoids would be 
comparable to the Sporadiporous Holothurians or to such Urchins 
as Melonites, They would, however, differ from the Urchins gener- 
ally in the want of definite tadial symmetry in the plates of the 
test, and also in the fact that the pores for the tube-feet per- 
forate the plates of the interambulacral areas, instead of being con- 
fined to the ambulacral areas only.^ The Cystoids {Aporitidee) 
in which neither pores nor “pore-rhombs” are developed, occupy 
a dubious position from a systematic point of view. They differ 
widely from the preceding groups in some respects, and it is pos- 
sible that they may ultimately find a place elsewhere. 

As regards their distribution in time, the Cystidcans are not only 
wholly extinct, but they are entirely restricted to the Palgeozoic 
period, ranging from the Cambrian period to the Carboniferous 
Limestone, but attaining their maximum of development in deposits 
of Ordovician age. The few" Cambrian forms w^hich have hitherto 
been detected are only known from imperfect examples, and their 
precise structure is incompletely understood. Upon such remains 
have been founded several genera (Eocystites, Trochocystites, Froto- 
cystites, &c.), but these do not at present admit of precise definition. 

^ In such Urchins as Scutella (fig. 240) the branches of the ambulacral grooves 
on the actinal surface extend into the intei-ambulacral regions, and are lined by 
minute tube-feet, while in Echinanthus there are isolated “locomotive” pores 
scattered over many of the interambulacral plates. 
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In one of these ancient types, from the Cambrian rocks of North 
America, which Mr Walcott has doubtfully referred to the genus 
Eocystites, there appears to be the exceptional character that the 
pores are formed by the apposition of corresponding indentations in 
the edges of contiguous plates (fig. 321, a). In the Ordovician 
series, and particularly in strata of Llandeilo-Bala age, the remains 
of Cystideans are sometimes abundant, and the group attains here 
its maximum. In the Silurian period Cystideans are less abundant, 
and in the Devonian formation only very few forms {Tiaracrinus^ 
Ateleocystites^ Strobilocystites^ &c.) are known to occur. Lastly, if 
Cadaster be removed to the Blastoids, the group of the Cystideans 
is chiefly represented in Carboniferous deposits by the aberrant 
genus Agelacrifius, 

As regards their classification^ the Cystideans may be conveniently 
divided into the three orders of the Aporitidce^ Diploporitidce^ and 
Rhomhiferi^ according as the calycine plates are imperforate, are 
pierced by yoked pairs of pores indiscriminately distributed, or 
have their pores arranged in “ pore-rhombs ” ; and the characters 
and principal genera of these three groups may be very briefly 
glanced at here. 

Order i. Aporitid^.. — In this group are comprised all those 
Cystideans in which the calyx-plates are destitute of pores. Of the 
genera of this group Cryptocrinus (fig. 325, b) has a globular calyx, 
composed of comparatively few plates arranged in a tolerably definite 
manner, there being three basals, succeeded by two cycles of pen- 
tagonal plates. The central mouth is, in perfect specimens, covered 
by a vault of small calcareous plates, and the laterally placed anus 
is provided with a “valvular pyramid.” The stem and arms are 
unknown, and the genus is confined to the Ordovician rocks. 
Afalocystites, from the Ordovician deposits of Canada, possesses an 
indefinite number of plates in the calyx, and the mouth is excentric, 
and is surrounded by radiating ambulacral furrows. In Anomalo- 
cystites (=Ate/eocystites, Billings) the calyx is also composed of an 
indefinite number of plates, which are ornamented with transverse 
striae. One side of the calyx is convex, while the other is flat or 
concave, and the summit is provided with delicate armlets or pin- 
nulae. The species of this genus range from the Ordovician to the 
Devonian. The most remarkable type of the imperforate Cysti- 
deans, however, is that presented by Agelacrinus and Edrioaster^ 
which have sometimes been regarded as constituting a special 
family {Agelacrinidce), In the genus Agelacrhius (including Henri- 
cystites. Hall) the body (fig. 323, a) is in the form of a depressed 
or convex disc, attached by the whole of its under surface to 
some foreign body, and therefore devoid of a peduncle. The 
upper or ventral surface of the disc is covered with numerous 
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small calcareous plates, which may or may not overlap in an 
imbricating manner, and exhibits in its centre the opening of the 
mouth, protected by four “ oral ” plates. Radiating from the mouth 
are five curved ambulacral grooves, and in one of the interradial 
spaces is situated the opening of the anus (o), protected by a 
“ pyramid of calcareous plates. 

The species of A^ij^e/acrtnus are 
found in the Ordovician, Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and Carbonifer- 
ous rocks. The genus Edrio- 
aster (fig. 323, u), from the Or- 
dovician rocks, agrees in most 
of its general characters with 
A^i^elacrintis^ but the ambulac- 
ral grooves are furnished with 
a double row of pores on each 
side. 

Order 2. Diploporttid^e. 

— In the Cystideans which arc 
included in this grou|), the 
pores are linked or united in 
pairs, and the individual calyx- 
plates are pierced by several of 
such pairs (fig. 321, p). There 
is, as before pointed out, much 
probability in the view put 
forth by Loven, that the yoked 
pores of the Diploporitidic 
served for the passage of tube- 
feet, and that they thus differ 
in their real nature from the 
“pore-rhombs” of the Rhom- 
biferoiis Cystoids. If this view 
be correct, the present group is 
very sharply separated from both 
the other groups of Cystoids. 

As the type of the Diplopo- 
ritidcc^ the Ordovician genus Glyptosphicrites may be taken, in which 
the globular calyx (fig. 319) is composed of numerous polygonal 
plates, each of which is perforated by a larger or smaller number of 
•conjugate pores. The mouth is central, and is covered by five oral 
plates, while converging to it are five branching ambulacral grooves, 
at the terminations of which are the articular facets to which the 
armlets or pinnuloe were attached. On one side is the compara- 
tively large opening of the anus, and between the two is a small 



Eig- 323- — A, Upper surface ot AgclacrinusCin- 
cinniitiensis, enlarged two and a tialf diameters. 
Ordovician (after Hall), n, Upper surface of an 
imperfect specimen EdrioasUr Higsbyi, of the 
natural size. Ordovician (after killings), o, An 
aperture. 
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aperture which has been usually regarded as a genital pore. The 
calyx was furnished with a stem composed of thin annular joints. 
The genus Sphceronites^ also Ordovician in its range, is allied to 



the preceding in several points, but there 
was no stem, and the calyx was adherent 
by its base to foreign bodies. In the 
Silurian genus Gomphocystites (fig. 324) the 
calyx has a very peculiar shape, being 
pyriform, very narrow below, and inflated 
at its summit. The calyx-plates are in 
numerous cycles, and have superficial 
granules, along with yoked pores. The 
mouth is central, and is surrounded by 
five spirally wound ambulacral grooves. 
In Holocystites^ again, the calyx (fig. 325, 
f) is long and subcylindrical, and is com- 
posed of six or more ranges of hexagonal 
or polygonal plates. The mouth is cen- 
tral, and the calyx was furnished with 
a short stem, or was sessile. The genus is 
found in the Silurian rocks of North 
America and Europe. 

Order 3. Rhombiferi. — The Cysti- 
deans included in this order are charac- 


of by the possession of pores ar- 

gians, of the natural size, from ranged w TOWS, Corresponding rows in 
the Silurmn (Niagara Limestone) w i* 

of North America. (After Hall.) adjoining platcs being Connected, exter- 


nally or internally, by grooves or slits 
which cross the lines of suture between the plates. The pores are 
thus arranged in groups, which are usually more or less lozenge- 
shaped, and which are knowm as “ pore-rhombs.*' The pore- 
rhombs were probably connected internally with organs similar to 
those which will be described in dealing with the Blastoids as 
“ hydrospires,” and their function seems to have been certainly 


respiratory. 


In one section of this order the plates are indefinite in number, 
and the pore-rhombs are distributed indifferently over the whole 
calyx, and are exceedingly numerous. A good example of this 
section is the well-known Ordovician genus Echinosphmrites (fig. 325, 
a), in which the calyx is of large size, globular, and stemless, its 
base being attached to foreign bodies. The calyx-plates are very 
numerous, polygonal, with pore-rhombs on every side (fig. 321, c). 
At the apex is the mouth, and the anus is lateral and is protected 
by a large “valvular pyramid,” w-hile a small ovarian (?) opening is 
placed between the two. Caryocystites, also Ordovician, is nearly 
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related to Echinosphcerites^ but the calyx is more of an ovoidal form, 
and the plates are ridged or striated. Allied genera are Palceocystites 
and Comarocystites^ both from the Ordovician rocks of North 
America, and the latter remarkable in having a small number of 
pinnate arms. 

In a second group of the Rhomhiferi^ the pore-rhombs are con- 
fined to the sides of the calyx, and the upper surface is formed of 
imperforate plates, while the arrangement of the calycine plates 



Fig. 325-— A, Echinosphivrites aurantium ; k, Crypiocrinus lanns ; c, Echinoencrinus Senkcn- 
bergil d, Echinoencrinus armatus', e, One of the “ pectinated rhombs” of the last, enlarged ; 
F, tJolocystites cylindricus. Valvular anal pyramid. All the specimens are viewed from one 
side, (a, b, and c are after von Buch ; d is after Edward Forbes ; and f is after Hall.) 


generally is to a greater or less extent radial. A good example of 
this group is afforded by the genus Caryocrinus (fig. 326, a), which 
is widely distributed in the Silurian rocks of North America. In 
this genus there is a long and cylindrical column, which carries an 
ovoid calyx, the upper surface of which exhibits the articular facets 
to which free-jointed armlets or pinnulae were attached. The lateral 
calyx-plates show externally lines of pores radiating from their centres, 
and an internal examination shows that these pores are connected 
by canals into pairs, so as to form a series of “ rhombs.” Hemicos- 
mites (fig. 318) is an allied genus, which is found in the Ordovician 
and Silurian deposits of Europe. 

Finally, in a third group of the Rhombiferi are included forms in 
which the calyx-plates are generally more or less definite in number, 
and more or less clearly arranged in a quinary manner, while the 
“ pore-rhombs ” are limited in number, and are often so disposed that 
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the component halves of each are separated externally by an interval 
(fig. 322, c). Of the more important genera of this group, Pkuro- 
cysHtes is remarkable in having the j>erisomatic plates on the dorsal 
side of the cal}'x large and definitely arranged, while those of the 
ventral side are numerous and indefinite. 'I’he summit of the calyx 
carries two jointed annlets (fig. 326, «)» ^ind there are three “pore- 
rhombs,” or, as these structures were termed by Edward Forbes, 
“ pectinated rhombs.” The genus is found in the Ordovician rocks 
of Canada. In the Ordovician genus EMnoencrinus (fig. 325, c) 
the calyx is composed of four series of plates, there being four basals. 



Fig. 326. — A, Caryocrinus omatus: a. Column; < 5 , Calyx; c, Scars where pinnulm were 
atlached; r/, Valvular pyramul. n, rieurocystites squamosus (dorsal side): p /, Two of the 
pore-rhombs, c, Lepadocrinus (^Pscudocrinus) bi/ascialus. d, Lepeuiocrinus Gebhardi. 


and five plates in every cycle above this. There are three “ pectin- 
ated rhonil)s,” and the anal opening is of large size and is placed on 
one side. The Silurian Cystideans referred to this genus by Edward 
Forbes under the names of E, baccatus and E, armatus (fig. 325, d) 
differ in some important points from the type of Echinoencrinus, 
Glyptocy shies ^ of the Ordovician rocks of America and Europe, is 
allied to the preceding, but possesses numerous “ pore-rhombs ” (ten 
to twelve in number), no other genus of this section having more 
than three or four of these organs. In Lepadocrinus — with which 
Zittel unites Pseudocrinus and Apiocystites — the calyx is ovoid, more 
or less quadrangular, with a long stem, which becomes attenuated 
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below, or ends in an elongated and pointed ossicle (fig. 326, d). 
The mouth is central, and there are two or four ambulacral grooves, 
which in well-preserved examples are bordered by short pinnules 
(fig. 326, c). The anus is excentric, and is furnished with valvular 
plates, and there are three reniform or triangular pore-rhombs. The 
genus is principally Silurian. Lastly, in Callocystites^ as in the pre- 
ceding genus, the calyx consists of four zones of plates, of which the 
lowest consists of four l)asals. The mouth is central, and there are 
five ambulacral grooves (fig. 320), which are bordered by well-devel- 
oped pinnules. The anus is excentric, and there are four pectinated 
rhombs. The species of Callocystiies are found in the Silurian rocks 
of North America. 


Class III. Blastoidea. 

This class includes extinct Fxhinoderms in which the body 
(“ ’■) is pyrijormy chivote, (yvaiCy or globu/ary and is attached by 

a short jointed pednneky which is in some cases 7 m?tti?ig. The calyx 
exhibits complete radial synunctryy and is enclosed in a covering of 
sntnrally united calcareous plateSy consisting of basalSy i-adialSy and 
interradials. The upper surface exhibits five ambulacral areas, 
usually of a more or less petaloid shape, ivhicli radiate from the 
mouth, the latter being superior and central, and being concealed by a 
covering of small calcareous plates, some of which represent the “ orals ’’ 
of the Crinoids, ivhile the anwulacral grooves are protected by a double 
row of covering-plates P Small jointed appendages or ^^pinnules^^ 
are attached, in a single or double rotv, to the sides of the ambulacral 
fields, hut no true arms are present, “ Ilydrospiresf opetiing by five 
or ten apertures round the mouth or by interradial fissures, are present, 
but are limited to the radial and interradial plates, never extendmg o?i 
to the basals. 

The Blastoids form a peculiar group of Palaeozoic Echinoderms, 
in which the body is generally supported by means of a short 
peduncle composed of discoidal joints, though in some cases no 
stem appears to have been present. The calyx is globular, ovoid, 
clavate, or bell-shaped, and is remarkable for its regular radial sym- 
metry. Underbasals, such as are found in the “ dicyclic ” Crinoids, 
are not developed, but the calycine plates consist of a cycle of 
basals, a row of radials, and a circle of interradial (“ deltoid ”) plates. 
The basals (fig. 327, a and 328, b) are three in number, two 
being comparatively large and of equal size, while the third is much 
smaller. Following the basals is a cycle of five “ radials,” which 
are usually of large size, and form the sides of the calyx (figs. 327 
and 328, d). The radials have been sometimes spoken of as the 
“ forked plates,” owing to the fact that each is deeply divided or 
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incised distally, in such a way that the two arms of the plate 
enclose the lower end of one of the ambulacral fields. The radials 
differ from the corresponding plates of the Crinoids in the import- 
ant fact that they do not form the starting point for a crown of 
“ arms.” Placed towards the summit of the calyx, at the angles of 
junction of the radials, are five triangular, rhomboidal, or pen- 
tagonal interradial plates, which have commonly been spoken of as 
the “ deltoids” (fig. 327, a and b, i). The cycle of the deltoids is 
interrupted by the ambulacra, and a considerable portion of their 
entire area may be hidden from view beneath the adjoining plates 



Fig. 327.— Structure of Blastoids. a , Calyx of Peniremties^ dissected, showing the basals (/O. 
the forked “ radials ” (<0i and the interradial or “ deltoid ” plates (/). u, Side-view of the calyx 
of Pentrewiies cen/fnus— the letters as before, c, Section across the calyx of Granatocrinus 
showing the hj'drospires cut tnansversely in their course below the axnbulacral areas. 
D, Section across one of the ambulacral areas of Pentreviites Godoni^ showing the compound 
nature of the hydrospires, enlarged. (After Hall and Rofe.) 

of the ambulacral fields. The “deltoids” of the Blastoids cor- 
respond very closely with the large interradials of Cyathocrinus^ as 
shown in fig. 297, and, through these, with the interradial systems 
of the other Crinoids. 

The most complicated structures in the test of the Blastoids are 
those connected with the ambulacral areas. The ambulacral fields 
(formerly spoken of as the “ pseudambulacra ”) are always five in 
number, and pass in a radiating manner from the centre of the 
summit of the calyx to its margins. It is these which give to the 
summit of the body its resemblance to a flower-bud (figs. 327, b, and 
328, a) upon which the name of the class is founded (Gr. blastos^ 
a bud ; and eidos^ form). Though usually broad and petaloid in 
shape, the ambulacra are sometimes narrow, and their length varies 
in different types of the class. In a typical Blastoid, such as a 
species of Pentremites^ the ambulacra have the following structure. 
Running down the centre of each of the petaloid ambulacral fields 
is a . well - marked median groove, often with crenulated edges 
(fig. 329, B, which in perfect specimens is roofed over by a 
double row of small calcareous ossicles or “covering-plates (fig. 329, 
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A, r). This median groove clearly corresponds with the ‘‘food- 
groove ” of the arm and disc of a Crinoid, and may therefore be 
termed the “ambulacral groove.” I'he ambulacral groove is ex- 
cavated in the middle line of a long pointed plate (fig. 329, n, /) 
which runs down the centre of the ambulacral field and was termed 
by F. Roemer the “ lancet-plate.” The two halves of the lancet- 
plate, in well-preserved specimens, are seen to be crossed by numer- 



Fig. 328.— A, .ind H, Side-view and base o’i Peniremites fiyrifor$nis : hh^ Hasals; dd^ Radials ; 
/ /, Ambulacral fields, c, Summit of Gratmtocrinus Nonvoodi (after Meek and >Vorthen), en- 
larged, showing the plated membrane covering the mouth (m), the spiracles (j/), the anus (an), 
and the summits of the ambulacral fields (am^ d, Summit of Pentremites sulcatus (after Ferd. 
Roemer), showing the mouth denuded of its covering-plates and placed in the centre of the 
spiracles (sp ) : an. Anal opening ; am. One of the ambulacral fields. From the Carboniferous 
rocks. 


ous transverse grooves, which open centrally into the main ambula- 
cral groove. As the lancet-piece is narrower than the ambulacral 
field, there exists on each side of the former an interval, separating 
the sides of the lancet-plate from the forks of the bounding radial 
on each side. I'his interval is occupied on each side by a row of 
small quadrilateral ossicles or “side-plates” (fig. 329, s\ which 
complete the ambulacral field superficially. Each ambulacral area 
is thus traversed from end to end by two lines of suture (fig. 329, 
b), which separate the median lancet-plate from the side-plates at 
its edges. 
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In Pentremites and in most other genera of Blastoids, the side- 
plates are so shaped as to leave along their outer ends a series of 
apertures or “marginal pores” (fig. 329, /), by means of which 
water is admitted to the “ hydrospires.” In many cases, however, 
the marginal pores are not merely spaces between the attenuated 
outer ends of the side-plates, but they are in part formed by a series 
of still smaller ossicles, which are known as the “ outer side-plates ” 
(the “supplemental pore-plates” of Roemer). In Pentremites the 
side-plates are marginal, and leave the whole upper surface of the 
lancet-plate exposed to view ; but in other cases they encroach upon 



320. — A, Upper poi :ion of one of the ambulacra of Pentremites sttlcafus, enlarged, 
showing the “ covering-i)la es " (f) of the ambulacra! groove, passing superiorly into the platccl 
canopy (/«) which conceals he mouth, u. Ambulacrum of Pentremites jfryri/ortnis, from which 
the covering-plates have been removed, showing the ambulacral groove the lancet-plate (/), 
the side-plates (.v) with their marginal pores, and the spiracles (j/) at the upper end. c, Am- 
bulacrum of the same species, from which the lancet-pilate and most of the side-plates hav 
been removed, showing the “under lancet-plate” (w/), the lops of the hydrospires, (A), and the 
ambulacral opening. (After R. Etheridge, jun., and P. H. Carpenter.) 


the lancet-plate, and leave visible little more than the central food- 
groove. 

The lancet-plate is pierced by a canal which lodged the radial 
water-vessel, and which opens into a circular ambulacral canal sur- 
rounding the mouth. I'he removal of the lancet-plate allows the 
top of the “ hydrospires” to be seen (fig. 329, c, h). In the genus 
Pentremites, however, and in some other types, there is situated 
beneath the lancet-plate, in the middle line of the ambulacral field, 
an elongated, trough-like plate, which Messrs Etheridge and Car- 
penter have termed the “ under lancet-plate” (fig. 329, ul). 

True “ arms,” comparable with the structures so called in the 
Crinoids, are not developed in the Blastoids. Along the outer edge 
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of each ambulacral field there was situated, however, a single or 
double row of slender jointed “ pinnules.*’ I'he sockets for these 
are placed between each pair of marginal pores, but the delicate 
pinnules themselves are rarely preserved 

In perfect sixjcimens of the Blastoids, the apex of the ventral sur- 
face (fig. 328, c) appears to have been closed by a canopy of small 
calcareous plates, some of which represent the orals of Crinoids • 
but in the majority of examples these have been destroyed in the 
])rocess of fossilisation. In the Blastoids, therefore, as in the 
I’alajocrinoids generally, the mouth was really subtegminal, and was 
not visible externally in the natural condition. When the covering- 
plates, however, have l)een lost, the mouth is seen as a central aper- 
ture placed at the point of convergence of the ambulacral fields 
(fig. 328, d). 'I'he vault of plates concealing the mouth passes 
laterally without a break into the “ covering-plates ” of the ambu- 
lacral grooves. 'I'he anus is excentric, and ])ierces one of the 
interradials (‘‘deltoid'’ plates). 

'I'he most remarkable organs in the Blastoids are the respiratory 
lubes or “ hydrospires,” which are probably always present in one 
form or another, though they have not 
been universally detected. In Pentremiks 
(fig- 330) the hydrospires lie underneath 
the lateral i)ortions of the ambulacra] 
fields, one on each side of each ambu- 
lacrum, so that there are ten of these 
organs in all. AVhen the lancet-platc is 
removed from an ambulacrum in this 
genus, the outer sides of the hydrospires 
are seen on each side (fig. 329, c, K), 
with the “under lancet - plate ” in the 
centre. Each hydrospire consists of a 
flattened lamellar tube, with thin calcare- 



ous walls, more or less extensively folded, 
and terminating internally by closed and 
somewhat dilated ends, the reduplications 
of the tube being placed lengthw^ays be- 
neath the ambulacrum. Water is admitted 


f ig. SSO'-^^ross-section of the 
calyx of Pentremites suicaius, 
from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Ulinois, somewhat enlarged, show- 
ing the transversely divided “hy- 
drospires ’’ ihy ) ; r r. Radial plates ; 
/, Lancet-plate ; p /, Side-plates. 
(After Zittel.) 


into the hydrospires by slits on their outer 


faces in direct connection with the rows of “ marginal pores ” between 
the overlying “ side-plates ” of the ambulacrum (fig. 330, / /). At 
their upper ends the hydrospires are placed in further communica- 
tion with the exterior by a ring of five or ten openings surrounding 
the peristome. These apertures (formerly called “ ovarian open- 
ings”) are usually spoken of as the “spiracles” (fig. 328, c), and 
they probably served for the escape of water from the hydrospires. 
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The general arrangement of the hydrospires in the majority of the 
Blastoids is essentially similar to that which obtains in Pentremttes^ as 
above briefly described ; but there are some remarkable departures from 
this type. Thus in Cadaster Codonaster) there are only eight hydro- 
spires, and these open externally by slits separated by intervening ridges, 
which occupy four of the five interradial areas on the ventral surface of 
the body, and which have a direction parallel with that of the ambulacra 
(fig. 331, a). In Phccnoschisma the arrangement is the same, but the 



f iff- 331- — A, Upper surface of the calyx of Cadaster trilobatus^ var. acutus, from the Car- 
boniferous I.imestone, enlarged, showing the numerous hydrospire-slits (/) in all the interradii 
except the anal one. (After M‘Coy.) b, Side-view of the calyx of Orophocrinm (jCodonites) 
stelli/ormis, from the Carboniferous Limestone of North America, of the natural size, c, Upper 
.surface of the calyx of the same (after Meek and Worthen), enlarged, a, Anal aperture ; r, 
Ambulacra; /, in ng. c, Hydrospirt-clefts or “spiracles.” 


hydrospire-slits occupy the anal as well as the other four interradii. 
Lastly, in the genus Orophocrinus (fig. 331, C) the “spiracles ” or external 
openings of the hydrospires are in the form of ten clefts, of variable 
length, which extend along the sides of the ambulacra. 

There can be little doubt that the “ hydrospires ” of the Blastoids, 
like the less highly developed structures of the same kind in the 
Cystoids, are essentially respiratory in function. They present in 
many respects a remarkable resemblance to the folded genital 
“bursae” of the Ophiuroids, as regards both their structure and 
their mode of termination on the surface of the body. It is 
therefore probable that the hydrospires, like the “bursae” of the 
Brittle-stars, were connected with the discharge of the reproductive 
elements into the external medium. 

As regards the distribution in time of the Blastoids, no member 
of the order has been as yet certainly detected in the Ordovician 
rocks. In the Silurian rocks of North America a few forms have 
been found, and in the Devonian deposits both of the New and 
Old World various genera arc represented, such as Pentremitidea, 
Eleutherocrinus^ Codaster, and Elceacrinus, It is in the Carbonifer- 
ous rocks, however, that the Blastoids attain their maximum devel- 
opment, the type-genus Pentremites (fig. 332, « and h) — sometimes 
wTitten Pentatremites or Pentatrematites — appearing here for the 
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first time. The other genera most largely represented in the 
Carboniferous rocks are Granatocrinus, Schizoblastus (fig. 352, r), 
hodasier (fig. 33 a), Orophocrinus (fig. 331, u), and Mesoblastus. 
A\)ove the horizon of the Carboniferous Limestone no remains of 
Blastoids have been as yet discovered. 

As regards their ciassification, the Blastoids are divided by Mr 
Etheridge, jun., and Dr P. H. Carpenter, into the two primary 
groups or orders of the Regularcs and Irregulares, the former 
including pedunculate types with a symmetrical base and having 
eciual and similar ambulacra, while the latter comprises sessile forms 



332.— Pentremites fyriformis, viewed sideway.s, showing a portion of the column ; 
h. Summit of the calyx of Pentremites cerztinus, .showing the ambulacral areas and the apical 
apertures ; c, Side-view of Schizoblastus melonoides : rf, Summit cX ^ichisobltisUts neglectus. (Figs. 
a and b are of the natural size ; c and d are slightly enlarged.) (After Hall, and Meek and 
Worthen.) 


in which the base is usually unsymmetrical, and one ambulacrum 
and the corresponding radial are different from their fellows. The 
following table exhibits the families adopted by the authorities just 
named, with the genera included in each : — 


Order I. Regulares. 

Family i, Pentremitidcs, — Base usually convex and often much elon- 
gated. Spiracles five, but sometimes more or less completely divided by 
a median septum. Their distal boundary fonned by side-plates. Hy- 
drospires concentrated at the lowest part of the radial sinus. The genera 
Pentremites (fig. 328), Pentremitidea^ and Mesoblastus are included in 
this family. 

Family 2. Troostoblastidee, — Ambulacra very narrow, and descending 
sharply outwards from the much-restricted peristome. Deltoids usually 
limited to the summit and rarely visible externally. Lancet-plate entirely 
covered by the side-plates. Spiracles generally double, appearing as 
linear slits at the sides of the deltoid ridge, but not bounded distally by 
side-plates. The genera Troostocrinus, Metablastus, and Tricoelocrinus 
belong here. 

Family 3. Nucleoblastidce, — Calyx usually globular or ovoidal, with 
flattened or concave base and linear ambulacra. Spiracles distinctly 
double, and chiefly formed by the apposition of notches in the lancet- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SUB-KINGDOM K—ANNULOSA. 

Characters and Divisions of Annulosa — The Scolecida 

AND AnARTHROPODA. 

Sub-kingdom Annulosa. — The Annulosc animals are characterised 
by the possession of a body which is usually more or less elongated^ 
and is always bilaterally symmetrical instead of being radially dis- 
posed, Very commonly the body is divided into similar {homonomous) 
segments^ which may be definite or indefinite^ and are arranged along 
an antero-posterior axis. Lateral appendages may be absent or 
present^ and ivhen present^ are symmetrically disposed, A nervous 
system is present^ and consists of one or hvo ganglia placed m the 
anterior part of the body, or of a ventrally -placed, double gangliated 
chain. 

The sub-kingdom of the Annulosa may be divided into the three 
primary sections of the Scolecida, the Anarthropoda, and the Arthro- 
poda, of which the two former are often separated to form a single 
great division of the animal kingdom under the name of Vermes. 
The division of the Arthropoda comprises the Crustaceans, the 
Arachnids, the Myriopods, and the Insects, the great majority of 
which are provided with a resisting exoskeleton, which is typically 
composed of chitine, but is often more or less largely calcified. 
Hence, the record of this division in past time is a comparatively 
complete one, its earliest representatives appearing in deposits of 
Cambrian age. The division of the Anarthropoda comprises the 
typical “ Worms ” (Leeches, Earthworms, Sea-worms, &c.), in 
which exoskeletal structures are often completely wanting, or are 
only partially developed. Hence the palaeontological history of 
these animals is a necessarily very imperfect one. We have, how- 
ever, unquestionable proofs of the existence of Sea-worms in rocks 
as ancient as the Ordovician, at any rate ; and, if we may judge 
from the evidence of “tracks” or “burrows,” the lower Cambrian 
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(and possibly even the Laurentian) deposits contain the remains of 
animals belonging to this division. Finally, the division of the 
Scoledda comprises the various “ Worms ” which from their com- 
monly parasitic habit are generally known as the Entozoa^ together 
with the group of the Wheel-animalcules or Rotifera. To say noth- 
ing of the microscopic dimensions of the Rotifers and many of the 
Entozoa^ none of the Scolecids are provided with hard structures, 
which, under ordinary conditions, could possibly be preserved in the 
fossil state. It would, therefore, be no matter of surprise to find 
that we have absolutely no record of the existence of these animals 
in past time. There are, however, a few remains which have been 
referred to the Entozoa^ and which may be noted here. The most 
satisfactory of these is a worm which was found by von Heyden in 
the abdomen of a fossil Beetle from the Miocene Brown Coal of 
Germany, and which has been referred to the Hairworms {Gordiacea) 
under the name of Mermis antiqua. The same genus has been 
detected in amber, along with minute filamentous worms which 
have been referred to the Nematoda, and have been placed under 
the genera Anginllula and Enchyirceus, These are the sole remains 
of Scolecids which have hitherto been detected, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary here to deal further with this division of the 
Annulosa, 

Anarthropoda. 

The animals included in this section are usually spoken of as 
“ Worms,” and constitute the highest division of the “ Fermes” as 
this name is now understood. Under this head are placed the 
Spoon-worms {Gephyrea\ the Arrow-worms {Chcctognatha\ and 
the Ringed Worms (Annelida\ together with the small and aberrant 
group of the Myzostomida, The division is characterised generally 
by the usually elongated, vermiform body, which is, typically, com- 
posed of numerous, clearly recognisable segments. The segments 
are in general nearly similar : and when lateral locomotive appen- 
dages are developed, these are not composed of successive joints, 
and are not articulated to the body. 

Of the four groups included under the head of Anarthropoda^ 
the Annelides are comparatively well represented as fossils, com- 
mencing in the Cambrian period. On the other hand, the Cluetog- 
natha are wholly unknown in the fossil condition ; as also are the 
Gephyreans, unless Ehlers be correct in referring to this group 
• certain obscure remains from the Lithographic Slate (Jurassic) of 
Germany, for which he proposed the name of Epitrachys, The 
Myzostomida^ however, have been certainly recognised in the fossil 
condition, though their geological history is still imperfectly known. 
Myzostoma^ the type-genus of this curious and abnormal group. 
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comprises small, symmetrical, unsegmented animals, with a dis- 
coidal body furnished below with five pairs of unjointed feet ter- 
minated by hooks, which form cysts, somewhat like plant-galls, 
upon the calyx, arms, or pinnules of Cofnatu/a and other Crinoids. 
In various fossil Crinoids the arms or pinnules have been found to 
be distorted by the cysts of some form belonging to the Myzostom- 
ida^ and further investigation will probably show that this group is 
really one of great antiquity. 


Annelida. 

The class of the Annelida comprises the so-called Ringed Worms, 
including the l.eeches {Hirudinea), the Earthworms and their allies 
{0/igoclirefa\ and the Sea-worms {Pofychceta). The body in the 
Annelides is always elongated, and is composed of numerous seg- 
ments, all the segments, except those at the anterior and posterior 
extremities of the body, being in general similar to one another. 
In the Leeches, the segments carry no lateral appendages, and 
locomotion is effected by means of suctorial discs. In the Oligo- 
chjetous worms, the segments are provided with locomotive api)en- 
dages in the form of horny setae, embedded basally in the integument. 
Lastly, in the Polychceta the segments carry, as a rule, tufts of 
horny l.)ristles attached to unjointed lateral protuberances or “ foot- 
tubercles ” (parapodia). 

As regards their distribution in time^ the Oligochceta are wholly 
unknown as fossils, and no reliable traces of the past existence of 
the Hirudinca have hitherto been discovered ; though some prob- 
lematical fossils from the lithographic Slate (Jurassic) of Germany 
have been regarded as the remains of Leeches. The order of the 
Polychccta^ on the other hand, comprises worms >vhich are marine 
in habit and are at the present day very widely distributed, so that 
we should exj)ect to find ample evidence of their former existence. 
As the integument of the Polychaetous worms is more or less soft, 
and as the only hard structures developed within the tissues are 
the horny jaws and the locomotive bristles, it can only be under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances — as, for example, in the 
fine-grained Jurassic lithographic slates of Germany — that the 
actual body of these animals can have been preserved in the 
fossil condition. Many of the Polychceta^ however, protect them- 
selves by an investing tube which may be composed of lime, or 
of sand or other adventitious particles cemented together; and 
the cases of these “ Tubicolous ” worms are often preserved. The 
free-swimming or “ Errant ” Polychceta, again, have left evidence of 
their past existence in their fossilised jaws, as well as by less un- 
equivocal remains in the form of filled-up burrows or meandering 
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trails upon the soft sand or mud of the sea-bottom. In this way 
we know that the Polychaetous Annelides commenced their exist- 
ence at least as early as the Cambrian, while obscure traces of 
their presence have even been detected in the Laurentian period. 
Owing to their comparatively frequent occurrence as fossils, it is 
necessary to study this group of AVorms in greater detail. 

PoLYCHi^TA. 

Suu-ORDER I. Tuiucola. — The Worms included in this sub- 
order are distinguished l)y the fact that they inhabit variously 
formed tubes, to which they are not organically connected, and in 
which they can move freely by means of their setigerous foot-tuber- 
cles. Owing to their possession of an investing tube, branchiae are 
only developed in the anterior region of the body (fig. 333), this 
being the only part which is ordin- 
arily exposed to the action of the 
sea-water; hence the Tuhicola are 
sometimes called the “cephalo- 
branchiate” Annelides. 

The protecting tube of the Tubic- 
olous Annelides may be composed 
of carbonate of lime {Serpula\ of 
grains of sand {Sahellaria\ or of 
sand, pieces of shell, and other ad- 
ventitious particles cemented to- 
gether by a glutinous secretion from 
the body {Tercbelld) ; or it may be 
simply membranaceous or leathery Fig. 333.— Tubicoia. a, 

/ o 7 77 \ ' 1 • tortuf>licata^ showing the hranchia; and 

{SttOeUClj, bometimeS the tube is operculum ; S^irorbis communis. 

free and non-adherent (Tectinarid ) ; 

more commonly it is attached to some submarine object by its 
apex or by one side {Serpula and Spirorbis), Sometimes the tube 
is single {Spirof’bis, generally) ; sometimes the animal is social, and 
the tubes are clustered together in larger or smaller masses 
{Sabellaria), 

When the tube is calcareous, it presents certain resemblances to 
the shells of some of the Molluscs, such as Vermetus and Dea- 
talium. In the living state it is easy to make a distinction between 
these, for the Tubicolar Annelides are in no way organically 
• attached to their tubes, whereas the Molluscs are always attached 
to their shell by proper muscles. In the fossil condition, however, 
it may be very difficult to refer a given calcareous tube to its proper 
place. As a general rule, however, the calcareous tubes of Annel- 
ides, such as Serpula.^ are less regular and symmetrical than those 
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of Vermetus, whilst the latter are partitioned by shelly septa, which 
do not exist in the former. Again, the tube of Dentalium is open 
^at both ends, whereas it is closed at one extremity in the Serpuice. 
In the Annelidous genus Ditrupa^ however, the tube is open at 
both ends, so that this distinction is one not universally applicable. 

Tubicolar Annelides are certainly known from the Ordovician 
rocks upwards, almost every great period having representatives of 
the order, though many of the fossils referred to this group are of 
a more or less problematical nature. The genus Spirorbis has 
survived from the Silurian period to the present day; and forms 
apparently not separable from the existing genus Serpula are known 
in deposits at any rate as old as the Carboniferous. 

Of the fossil Tubicolar Annelides which are likewise known by 
still existing types, and the true relations of which are therefore 
beyond dispute, the three chief genera are Serpula (including Ver- 
milia and Filogrand)^ Spirorbis^ and Ditrupa, In the genus Serpula 

(fig* 334)> there is a long shelly 
tube, usually more or less tortu- 
ous, sometimes solitary, some- 
times aggregated, which is fixed 
to some foreign body by a smaller 
or larger portion of its surface. 
The genera Vermilia and Filo- 
grana are principally distinguish- 
able from Serpula proper by 
characters belonging to the ani- 
mal and not to the tube which 
it inhabits. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, if these three types can be 
separated in the fossil condition 
from one another ; though it has 
been adduced as a distinctive 
character of Vermilia that the 
mouth of the tube often pos- 
sesses from one to three tooth- 
like projections. 



Fig* Serpula flagellum. Oxford Clay. 

(Jurassic.) 


As regards its microscopic 
structure, the tube of Serpula 


appears to be mainly composed 
of delicate concentric laminae of carbonate of lime, with a consider- 
able proportion of animal matter. Some of the layers, and par- 
ticularly those near the exterior, may be of considerable thickness, 
and may . exhibit a peculiar tubulated structure, being traversed by 
minute branching canals, the direction of which is at right angles to 
the long axis of the tube itself (fig. 335, a). In other cases, the 
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tube is composed of numerous concentric laminae separated by inter- 
vening rows of tolerably large-sized vesicles (fig. 335, b), while in 
other forms the laminated tissue preponderates and the vesicular 
tissue is imperfectly developed and is only present in parts of the 
tube. 

As regards the geological range of Serpula^ the earliest unequiv- 
ocal types are found in the Carboniferous rocks, ^ but the genus has 
been asserted to occur in still older deposits. In the Trias and 
Lower Jurassic rocks Serpula are not infrequent, but are usually 
solitary in habit ; whereas social types of the genus are not uncom- 
mon in the later Jurassic deposits, and entire beds of limestone in 
the Lower Cretaceous rocks are sometimes made up of the tubes of 



Fig. 335.— Microscopic structure of the tube ot some Tubicolar Annelides. a, Cross-section of 
the tube qT Serpula sp. (Recent), showing laminated and tubulated calcareous tissue; B, Cross- 
section of the tube of a Tertiary species of Scrfiula^ showing laminated and vesicular tissue ; c, 
Cross-section of the tube of Comulitcs sp. (Silurian), showing an internal layer of laminated anti 
tubulated tissue, with an outer layer of a vesicular .stnicture ; i), Oblique .section of a tube of 
Conchicolites ^e^arius {OTdo\\cia.v). The figures show only parts of the sections, and are all 
enlarged. (Original.) 


these Annelides. Numerous forms likewise occur in the Tertiary 
rocks. 

In the genus Spirorbis (figs. 336-338), the tube is calcareous, and 
is coiled into a flat spiral, one side of w^hich is cemented to some 
foreign body. The spiral may be either right-handed (“ dextral ”) or 
left-handed (“ sinistral ”), and the last volution is usually more' or 
less elevated, and is often extended into a free bent tube of no great 
length. Internally the tube is usually open throughout, but in some 
forms it is divided into chambers by a few calcareous partitions. 
The tube is usually adorned externally with concentric striae or 
annulations, sometimes with tubercles or spines ; and all the known 
• forms are of small size. In some species the tube is constantly 
solitary, but in other cases great numbers are found together. The 

^ The Serpula parallelay M‘Coy, of the Carboniferous rocks, as previously 
shown, is really the siliceous “rope” of one of the Hexactinellid Sponges 
{Hyalostelia), 
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name Microconchus has been proposed for forms of Spirorbis^ which 
are not simply cemented by the under surface to some foreign sub- 
stance, but which make a depression or groove in the body to which 
the tube is attached. The living species of Spirorbis are all marine, 
but some of the extinct forms of the Carboniferous period are com- 
monly found attached to the stems and leaves of undoubted terrestrial 
plants, a fact which would seem to show that some of these ancient 
types were able to exist in brackish, or, possibly, even in fresh water. 


i I 

l"*g; 336- — Spirorbis omphalodes^ natural size and enlarged — Devonian, Europe and 
America; /», Spirorbis Arkonensis, of the natural size and enlarged; The same, with the 
tube twisted in the reverse direction — Devonian, America. (Original.) 






a h 

337-— Spirorbis laxus, enlarged- Silurian, America ; c, Spirorbis spinulifenis^ of the 
natural size and enlarged— Devonian, Canada. (After Hall and the Author.) 



338.— {Microconchus) carhonariusy natural size, attached to a fo.ssiI plant, 
and magnified — Carboniferous. (After Dawson.) 


The earliest known species of Spirorbis occur in the Ordovician 
rocks, and the genus is abundantly represented in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks, the tubes often occurring in 
great numbers attached to the exterior of shells or corals. I'he 
Spirorbis h^lictercs of the Carboniferous rocks sometimes occurs in 
the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland in quantities sufficient to make 
up bands of limestone of some thickness. Other .species have been 
described from the Permian rocks, and the genus continues to be 
well represented in both Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits, while liv- 
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ing forms, apparently little different from the fossil ones, abound in 
recent seas. 

In the genus Ditrupa^ the tube is free and unattached, open at 
both ends, and calcareous in composition, its general aspect l)eing 
very similar to that of the shell of a Dentalium, The genus appears 
to have existed in Carboniferous times, but it is not found in any 
abundance till the Tertiary period is reached. Species of this genus 
are abundant in the London Clay (Eocene) and in the Red Crag 
(Pliocene). 

In the Palaeozoic rocks there occur the remains of various or- 
ganisms which have been commonly referred to the Tubicolous 
Annelides, but which differ more or less extensively in structure and 
character from any existing types, their precise nature being thus 
rendered more or less doubtful. Some of the more important of 
these may be briefly considered here. Among the most problemat- 
ical of these are the fossils for which the names of Scrpiilites and 
Trachy derma have been proposed. Under the head of Serpulites 
are included smooth, arcuate, semi-calcareous, glossy, apparently 
unattached, tubular fossils, which sometimes reach a length of a 
foot, with a diameter of an inch. In the most typical forms of 
Serpulites the tube exhibits two small longitudinal ridges or tubular 
ribs, placed respectively along the convex and concave faces of the 
fossil ; but these thickened borders do not appear to be constantly 
present. Forms of Serpulites are found in the Palaeozoic rocks from 
the Ordovician to the Carboniferous inclusive, but their true affinities 
are by no means certain. The name of Trachyderma (apparently 
the same as the Scolecoderma of Salter) was proposed by Philli])s for 
the casts of membranous, flexible tubes which arc found in Ordo- 
vician and Silurian deposits. I'hese are transversely wrinkled or 
plaited, and as they are usually found to cross the strata obliquely 
or vertically, it is probable that they are really Annelidous in their 
nature. 

More remarkable than the preceding is the Ordovician, Silurian, 
and Devonian genus Cornulites (figs. 339, 340), in which the animal 
was solitary, and inhabited a conical calcareous tube of considerable 
size. The tube of Cornulites (fig. 339) is ringed with well-marked 
transverse annulations, and is usually ornamented with fine longitud- 
inal strice. The tube gradually tapers to>vards its lower end, where 
it appears to have been attached to foreign bodies, the attachment 
taking place by the pointed and usually bent initial portion of the 

• tube, and not (as in Ortonia) by the w^hole of one side. Moreover, 
many adult examples show no signs of having been attached by the 
pointed base, so that the tube was probably not invariably fixed to 
foreign bodies, but may have been free. The tube may be three 
or four inches long, straight or slightly curved, and with a wide 
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aperture at its broad end. The internal cast of the tube has the 
form of a series of inverted conical rings, of small width, arranged 
in an imbricating manner. The most remarkable feature about 
Comulites is, however, the peculiar micro-structure of the thick 
calcareous wall. Thin sections of the tube show that it is composed 
principally of lenticular calcareous vesicles of considerable size (figs. 
33S> c, and 339, b), resembling in form the vesicles of a Cystiphyl- 
loid coral. These vesicles ^re sometimes traversed by irregular 
laminated bands or fibrous layers, and a similar layer seems to line 
the interior, and cover the exterior of the tube. The inner laminated 
layer (fig. 335, c) is sometimes of considerable thickness, and is 



Fiff- yy).~;-Comulitcs scrpularius^ from the 
Weniock Limestone, a, Tube of the natural 
size ; u, Portion of a cross-section of the tube 
enlarged. (Original.) 



Fig. 340 . — Comulites Silurian. I’he 
right-hand figure represents a cast of the 
tube. The left-hand figure represents a 
specimen broken below. (Original.) 


traversed by minute transverse tubuli similar to those seen in the 
laminated calcareous tissue of some recent SerpulcR, As the tube 
in some SerpulcR (fig. 335, b) also shows a vesicular character, the 
microscopic structure of the tube of Comulites is not so abnormal as 
it has generally been supposed to be, and its Annelidan nature is, 
on the whole, rather supported by its minute structure than dis- 
proved. 

In the genus Ortonia (fig. 341) are included conical, slightly 
flexuous calcareous tubes, which have a general resemblance to. 
Comulites, but are of comparatively small size, and are cemented 
by the whole of one surface to some foreign body such as a shell or 
a coral. Though often found in considerable numbers, the tubes 
are essentially solitary in habit. The tube is ringed with imbricating 
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annulations, and the free surface of the tube, in some species, appears 
to have a cellular structure, similar to that which is seen in the tube 
of Cornulites ; but the microscopic characters of Ortonia have not 



Fig. 341.— A, I'ubes of Ortonia conica growing upon the valve oK Strophomena altemata^ 
natural si/e; 11, A single tube of the same, enlarged. Ordovician. (Original.) 

as yet been worked out. The known species of Ortonia are found 
in the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks. 
It may be noted in this connection that the tubes of some species 
of Ortonia^ except for being attached along one side to foreign 
bodies, present a considerable 
general likeness to the tubes of 
the genus Tentaciilites^ which 
genus high authorities have re- 
garded as Annelidan. There 
are, however, important distinc- 
tions between these two type.s, 
and the genus Tentaculites will 
be considered here under the 
Pteropoda^ to which group, in 
the author's opinion, it is pro- 
perly referable. 

A similar superficial likeness ^\%’^^^~Conckicoiites gregarms.^vo^wx^ 

. rr> A 7*. • \ upon the shell of an Ordovician, 

to Tentaculites is exhibited by (Original.) 

the Ordovician genus Conchico^ 

lites^ which is certainly Annelidan. In this genus (fig. 342) the 
• animal was social, and formed masses of clustered tubes, growing 
side by side, attached by their bases to the outside of the dead 
shells of Orthocerata or Brachiopods. Each tube is made up of 
short imbricating rings, each of which partially overlaps the one 
below. Hence the cast of the tube (the right-hand figure in fig. 
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342) appears to consist of short conical segments, the broad ends 
of which are turned away from the mouth of the tube. Though 
the general aspect of the tubes of Conchicolites is very similar to 
that of Cornulites, the micro-structure of the tube is very different 
in the two genera. In Cornulites^ as has been shown, the tube has 
a characteristic vesicular structure (fig. 335, c). On the other 
hand, thin sections of the tube of Conchicolites 33S> show 
it to be devoid of this cellular structure, and to be composed of 
imbricating calcareous plates, which are fibrous in character, and 
which overlap in such a way that the broad upper ends of the 
successive rings are directed towards the interior of the tube. 

Sub-order II. Errantia. — The Polychsetous Annelides in- 
cluded in this sub-order are free-living animals which do not form 
for themselves investing-tubes. The body is usually elongated, 
each segment carrying on its sides tufts of horny setae, attached to 



Fig. 343.— A, Head of Nereis incerta^ viewed from beneath, and enlarged (after Quatrefage.s) : 
r/, The principal pair of chitinous jaws (the dark dots on the lobe behind these are smaller den- 
ticles); pa\ Internal pair of palpi; External or greater pair of palpi; / / /, Tentacles, n, 
Foot-tubercle of Nereis, enlarged: no, Notopodium; ne, Neuropodmm ; c, Dorsal cirrhus; o', 
Ventral cirrhus; If d l>, Branchial filaments; a, Aciculae; s s, Sets attached to the dorsal and 
ventral oars. 

fleshy, double tubercles or “parapodia” (fig. 343, b). The mouth 
is furnished with horny or partially calcified jaws (fig. 343, a). The 
branchiae are attached to the sides of the body, or to the dorsal 
surface. Though the integument of the Errant Annelides secretes 
chitinous matter to a certain extent, a resistant exoskeleton is not 
developed, the only hard structures present being the chitinous 
setae and the horny jaws, the lower pair of the latter (and sometimes 
the upper pair also) being more or less completely calcified. Owing 
to the soft nature of their integument and foot-tubercles, it can only 
be under the most favourable conditions that the actual body of an 
Errant Annelide can be preserved in the fossil state. Specimens 
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of this nature do, however, occur occasionally in finely-levigated 
sediments, such as the Lithographic Slates (Jurassic) of Germany 
and the Eocene Slates of Monte Bolca. Impressions of this kind 
not only exhibit the form of the body, but may show the lateral 
setae (fig. 344) and the jaws in place ; and upon such Ehlers 
founded the genera Eunicites^ Lumbriconer cites ^ and Meringosoma^ 
all of which were originally described from the Lithographic Slates 
(Jurassic) of Germany. 

Apart from the comparatively very rare cases in which, as above 
described, the body of the worm is 
itself partially preserved, it has })een 
shown by Hinde and others that the 
horny jaws of Annelidas are by no 
means of rare occurrence even in 
strata as ancient as the Ordovician, 
so that the Palaeozoic seas must 
have been tenanted by vast numbers 
of these animals. The jaws of An- 
nelides (fig. 345) usually present 
themselves as minute, dark, shining 
objects, wholly unconnected with 
one another, or with the remains of 
the animal to which they originally 
belonged. Though probably partly 
calcified, the jaws seem to be in the 
main composed of chitine, as they 
are not destroyed by the action of 
mineral acids. They average about 
yV inch in length, but a few reach a 
length of a third of an inch. In 
form^ the jaws are very variable. 

In one type (fig. 345, a), the jaw 
is long and narrow, with a series of 
nearly similar teeth on one margin ; 
in another common form, the jaw is 
furnished with a powerful anterior 
hook, which may be immediately 
succeeded by a series of small teeth, 
or may have the latter on the straight 
edge of a wide posterior extension 
.(fig. 345, B); other varieties are in 

the shape of simple hooks with a Lithographic Slates of Eichstadt, of the 
^ . 1 1 • natural size. (After Zittel.) 

Wide flange -like extension behind 

(fig. 345, c) ; while others are falciform, with a series of small teeth 
on the curved upper edge. There are other variations in the shape 
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of these minute fossils, and owing to the isolated condition in which 
they occur, it is difficult to refer them to genera and species. Most 
of the fossil forms resemble the jaws of the living family of the 
Eunicea, and such have been referred to the genera Eunidtes (fig. 
345, a), Arabellites (fig- 34$, b), LurnbriconereiteSy &c. Others 
correspond with the recent genus Glyceray and have been placed 
under Glycerites (fig. 345, c) ; whWo Nereidavus appears to represent 
the existing family of the Lycoridea, 

As regards their distribution in time, Hinde has shown that these 
fossil jaws are abundant in some parts of the Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous formations ; and they are also known 
to exist in Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits in actual connection 
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F'ig* 345 — Jaws of Annelicles from the Ordovician rocks (Cincinnati group) of North America. 
A, Jaw of Eunidtes variam^ enlarged 3^4 times; h, Jaw of Arabellites cornutus^ enlarged 
twelve times; c, Jaw of Glycerites sulcatus^ enlarged fifteen times. (After Hinde.) 

with the bodies of their original possessors. If Rohon and Zittel 
should prove to be correct in their view that the so-called “ Cono- 
donts ” are really of the nature of the jaws of Annelides, then these 
minute fossils occur in rocks as ancient as the Upper Cambrian ; 
but the nature of these problematical bodies will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 

Apart from the above-mentioned indubitable remains of Errant 
Annelides, numerous more or less distinct worm-like markings, 
which are found in muddy and sandy sediments throughout almost 
the whole of the series of stratified rocks, have been referred to ani- 
mals of this group. Some of these (such as Nereites and Phyllo- 
dodtes) have been described as being of the nature of the petrified 
bodies of Sea-worms ; but as they exhibit absolutely no structurcy 
it is in the highest degree improbable that this explanation of their 
origin is correct. The true nature, in fact, of most of the remains 
here in question must be regarded as exceedingly uncertain. Some 
are, probably, really referable to the vegetable kingdom ; others are 
almost certainly formed by Molluscs, or by Crustaceans; others 
are of entirely dubious affinities ; while others are, doubtless, really 
due to the operation of Errant Annelides. It may be added that 
the fossil remains which have been referred to Nemertean Worms 
cannot at present be separated, in any satisfactory manner, from 
those formed by Errant Annelides. Thus the so-called Nemertites 
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of the Silurian is just as likely to be Annelidan as Nemertean, and 
the nature of the Legnodesmus of the Solenhofen Slates is wholly 
problematical. In fact, the entire subject of the remains of fossil 
P^rant Annelides is one of the most obscure and difficult with 
which the palaeontologist is called upon to deal ; and all that can 
be done here is to glance at some of the leading points of interest 
connected wath it, under the following heads : — 

I. Burrows of Habitation, — Various recent Annelides live buried 
in the sand or mud, between tide-marks or in shallow' w'ater, and 
communicate with the surface by means of a perpendicular shaft 
or burrow'. Such shafts may, for convenience’ sake, be termed 
“ burrows of habitation,” though the animal forms a fresh one at 
w’ill, as it moves from one spot to another ; and, as a matter of 
course, they run in a direction more or less opposed to the surfaces 
of the laminae of the rock, being often quite vertical. Sometimes 



Hjs* 346" — Aiiiiclult'-lnirrows (ScoliUtvs Canaih’tisis) the Potsdam Sandstone (Uj'per 
C ambrian). (After 


such burrow's are hollow, but they are more commonly filled up by 
the matrix of the rock. Among the genera w'hich have been founded 
upon remains of this kind are Scolithus^ Histioderma^ and Areui- 
co/ites, all of w'hich occur in rocks of Cambrian or Ordovician age. 
Scolithus is founded upon long burrow's, w'hich are nearly straight, 
and descend vertically through the rock (fig. 346). They often 
become somewffiat w'idened out superiorly, and are generally found 
in great numbers together. They occur abundantly in the Pots- 
dam Sandstone (Upper Cambrian), and Clinton formation (Silurian) 
of North America, and also in the hard sandstones of the Stiper 
Stones in Shropshire (Ordovician). They have been sui)posed to 
have been formed by sea-w'eeds, but there is little doubt that they 
VOL. 1. 2 H 
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are truly the burrows of Annelides. The somewhat problematical 
fossil upon which the genus Histioderma is founded is described 
as a curved burrow, from one to nearly four inches 
in length, terminating in a trumpet-shaped open- 
ing, which is placed in the centre of a small 
mound. The genus Arenicolites^ again (fig. 347), 
includes small double burrows, which form loops, 
shaped like the letter U, opening on the surface 
by two apertures placed close to one another. 
The mouths of these burrows are thus placed in 
pairs, one orifice being supposed to be an aper- 
ture of entrance for the worm, and the other one 
of exit. Burrows of this nature occur abundantly in the Lower 
C'aml)rian strata of the Longmynd, and are also far from uncommon 
in deposits of Ordovician age. 

II. Wandering Burrows . — Various recent Annelides, among 
which the common Lug-worm i^Arenicola piscatoriaji) is a notable 
example, form long, wandering, irregular, and tortuous tunnels in 
the sand of the sea-shore, at a little distance below the surface. In 
these cases the worm subsists upon particles of organic matter dis- 
seminated through the sand or mud, through which, therefore, it 
literally eats its way. The burrows thus formed are, consequently, 
very irregular ; they principally have a horizontal direction ; if 
formed by many individuals, they may cross or intersect one 
another in various ways ; and as the worm proceeds on its course, 
they become filled up in the rear of the advancing animal by the 
sand which has been passed through the alimentary canal, some of 
this sand being often voided at some point at the surface to form 
tlie tortuous “ worm-casts,” with which every wanderer on the sea- 
shore is so familiar. Bodies which we may reasonably assume to 
be of essentially the same nature as the filled-up “ wandering bur- 
rows ” of worms like the living Lug-worm, are well known to all 
workers amongst the more ancient, muddy and sandy strata of 
the earth’s crust, and they have received various names, and have 
had very various origins ascribed to them. They usually present 
themselves as irregularly cylindrical, worm-like elevations of the 
surfaces of the strata (fig. 348), which usually are more or less 
parallel with the laminae of deposition, but often run somewhat 
obliquely to these, so as to thread successive laminae to one 
another. Generally, they differ slightly in texture and colour from 
the surrounding rock — as can well be supposed, if their origin be 
as above described — and from their somewhat superior hardness, 
they resist disintegration by weathering, and thus come to stand 
out prominently above the surface. Though they may be much 
matted together, and may thus appear to branch, it is only in some 



Fig- 347.— Burrow: 
of AirnicoUtes dUiy 
vnis. From the T-onp: 
myiicl (Lower Caiii' 
hrian). 
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cases that they really subdivide. It would appear that many of 
the fossils of the Palaeozoic rocks which have been referred to the 
Fucoids, under the generic titles Paltsochorda, Faheophycus^ <X:c., 
may be really the filled-up burrows of wandering marine worms, 
and such remains may at present be grouped together under the 
common name of Flano/ites, 

While the above explanation will account sufficiently for many 
of the objects which have been described under the name of Paheo- 
chorda^ and which are here spoken of under the title of Phifwlites, 
there are many similar fossils for which Nathorst would account in 
a different and a quite satisfactory manner. It has been shown, 



namely, l)y this well-known observer, that plaster-of-Paris casts of 
the shallow grooves which worms make in crawling over the sur- 
face of fine mud, present cylindrical vermiform markings precisely 
similar in form and appearance to the fossils here spoken of under 
the name of P/anolites. Nathorst therefore concludes that most, 
if not all, of such fossils are really convex casts of what wei-e origin- 
ally grooves or furrozvs ; and he supports this contention by show- 
ing that the worm-like markings in question are found to stand out 
in demi-relief from the under surfaces of the strata. On this explana- 
tion — which would probably account satisfactorily for very many of 
these worm-like fossils — the structures here spoken of would really 
be of the nature of tracks^ rather than of filled-up burrows. At the 
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same time, there are undoubtedly some examples which may be 
regarded as burrows and not as tracks, since there are specimens in 
which the cylindrical worm-like markings pass obliquely from one 
lamina to another, instead of being confined to a single surface of 
deposition. Another point that may be noted in connection with 
this subject is, that it has been shown by Nathorst that the tracks 
of certain Annelides upon the surface of mud or sand are branched. 
"J'he fact, therefore, that many of the fossils described under such 
titles as Paheochorda and Paheophycus are seen to branch, would not 
be in itself sufficient to preclude acceptance of the explanation of 
their origin put forward by Nathorst. 

In connection with the burrows of worms, a word may be said as 
to the curious vermiform bodies which occur abundantly in the 
I^ithographic Slates (Jurassic) of Solenhofen, and which have been 
described under the name of Lunibricaria. The fossils in question 
are about as thick as a quill in some cases, but in others are only 
of the dimensions of twine, and they form convoluted and confused 
elevations on the surface of the beds. They have generally been 
looked upon as of the nature of casts of the alimentary canal — true 
“ worm-casts ” in fact — of marine worms ; and, judging from their 
appearance, this explanation of their nature is probably correct. 

III. Trails and Tracks. — Lastly, we have to deal briefly with a 
great group of fossils which have been supposed to be of the nature 
of the “ trails ” of Errant Annelides — that is to say, markings formed 
by the animal dragging its soft body over the surface of wet sand or 
mud, between tide-marks or in shallow water. Markings of this 
nature are extremely abundant in many of the older rocks, and in 
many cases no doubt can be entertained as to their being really the 
tracks of some marine animal. Even in these cases, however, it is 
at present impossible, in the majority of instances, to discriminate 
between the trails produced by Annelides and those formed by 
Univalve Molluscs or by Crustaceans. There are, nevertheless, 
certain tracks which may be regarded with consideral^lc probability 
as Annelidan. This is especially true of the Silurian fossils upon 
which the genera A^m>j (fig. 349, b) and Phy/lodocites (fig. 349, a) 
have been founded. In these cases we have long, sinuous, and 
often sharply-bent impressions on the surfaces of the strata, which 
consist of a central, broader or narrower axis, representing the body 
of the worm, and of a series of lateral, more or less leaf-like mark- 
ings, representing the foot-tubercles. These tracks, and others like 
them, have commonly been supposed to represent the actual body of 
the Annelide, now replaced by mud ; but, as before remarked, it is 
very difficult to conceive of such a replacement, and it is more likely 
that we have simply the trail of the animal formed by its serpentine 
wandering over the surface of soft mud. 





"ll*i 






^ iff- 349* — A, A small portion of the trail of Phyllodocites Jacksoni^ frcjm the Silurian slates 
of Wurtzbach, of the natural size (after (>einiiz); h, Small portion of the trail of Xereitcs 
J.oomisii, from the same locality, natural size (after (.leinitz); c, Fragment of a slab, showing 
Myrianitcs tenuis, from the Silurian slates of niornilee, Peelilesshire, of the natural size. The 
slab has split at different levels in diflereiit jiarts, and the fossil is seen to cut vertically across the 
lamina: of deposition, the surfaces thus formed being concentrically striated. (Original.) 


track of an Annelide, is Myrianites, In ordinary specimens of this 
genus (fig. 349, c) all that is seen is that the surfaces of the strata 
are marked by winding and tortuous linear impressions, of extremely 
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small comparative width, and easily recognisable from the matrix by 
their darker colour and slightly different texture. These meandering 
markings wind over the surface of the stone in indefinite undulations, 
often appearing to cross one another ; and no one, looking at such 
a specimen, w’ould be inclined to doubt that he had to deal with 
the trails left upon the mud of the sea-shore by some soft-bodied 
marine animals, though he might question if these could be An- 
nelides. Other specimens, however, of the same fossil, which have 
been carefully examined by the author, prove conclusively that, in 
spite of appearances, Myrianites is not only not Annelidan in its 
nature, but that it cannot possibly be the track of any animal what- 
ever. It can be shown, in fact, that the narrow serpentine markings 
upon the surface of the stone, which are universally understood 
under the name Myrianites^ are really the cut edges of thin vertical 
laminar expansions^ sinuously folded^ and seen m horizontal section. 
In fig. 349, c, a portion of one of the specimens referred to is 



I'ig. 350. — Crossopod'ia Scotica, a supposed Annelide track. Silurian. (After M‘Coy.) 


figured, from which it will be seen that the fo.ssil cuts directly across 
the lamince of deposition^ its actual surface (where exposed by exfolia- 
tion of a part of the slab) being marked Avith concentric strine. It 
is therefore quite clear that Myrianites was really a thin, erect, folded, 
leaf-like exi)ansion, of some kind or another, and that what paliEon- 
tologists have described under this name is only the horizontally-cut 
edge of this expansion as seen on the surface of the stratum. What 
Myrianites really is, is quite an open question. It is, perhaps, a 
peculiar form of Fucoid. That it is not Annelidan seems perfectly 
certain. 

Another fossil which has generally been regarded as referable to 
the Errant Annelides is the Crossopodia of M‘Coy (fig. 350), also 
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very abundant in certain Silurian strata. In this fossil there is a 
central narrow groove, which winds in serpentine bends over the 
surface of the stone, and is supposed to represent the body of the 
animal, bounded on each side by a broader and generally ill-defined 
space, supposed to represent the foot-tubercles. That Crossopodia^ 
however, should be the petrified body of an Errant Annelide seems 
almost incredible, and that it is even the track of one of these 
creatures is extremely improbable. In well-preserved specimens of 
any size, the impressions known under this name are seen to wind 
backwards and forwards over the stone in a succession of long loops 
which are placed quite close together, and which could hardly have 
been produced by any animal in a movement of forward progression. 
'Inhere is, indeed, some evidence that the impressions of Crossopodia 
really cut directly across the laminae of deposition to some depth, 
and that they have some direct, though at present not understood, 
connection with Myrianites. 

As might have been expected, any fossils which can be supposed 
with any probability to be the tracks of Annelides, or of other 
marine animals, present themselves as depressed or concave markings 
on the upper surfaces of the strata. I'he casts of these markings, 
however, are often to be ol)served on the under surfaces of the beds, 
and these, as a matter of course, present themselves as convex or 
elevated impressions. When the beds are vertical, or when the 
specimens are not found actually in situ, it is impossible to distin- 
guish between these two classes of specimens ; especially as sofne 
elevated impressions, sui)poscd to be tracks, do really occur on the 
upper surfaces of the strata. Such impressions, in the opinion of 
I’rincipal Dawson, “ have been left by denudation of the surround- 
ing material, just as footprints on dry snow sometimes remain in 
relief after the surrounding loose snow has been drifted away by 
the wind, the portion consolidated by pressure being better able to 
resist the denuding agency.’’ 

As has been already pointed out, however, there is strong reason 
for accepting the conclusion of Nathorst that many of the elevated 
worm-like markings that are seen in muddy and sandy sediments are 
in reality casts of grooved tracks or furrows which have been pro- 
duced by the movements of Annelides and other marine animals 
over fine silt. 

Before leaving this obscure subject finally, it may be well to 
notice Iwiefly one or two considerations which bear upon the ques- 
tion of the origin and real nature of markings such as we have been 
considering. In the first place, the late Mr Albany Hancock, in 
an extremely able memoir, advocated the view that the vermiform 
fossils of the older rocks may have been, in general at any rate, 
produced by Crustaceans, He showed that similar markings are 
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produced, at the present day, by small Amphipod Crustaceans 
{Sulcator arenarius and Kroyera arenaria\ which burrow immedi- 
ately below the sand on the sea-shore, and give rise to the following 
appearances: (i.) l^arge tracks, about 3-8ths of an inch wide, 
slightly raised, ribbon-like in shape, with a median groove, often 
intricate and convoluted, sometimes knotted, and several feet in 
length ; (2.) Narrow wedge-shaped furrows, 2-ioths of an inch 
wide, winding capriciously and often abruptly over the surface ; 
(3.) Nodulated or articulated tracks, consisting of a small furrow, 
with a rounded ridge on one side. Mr Hancock show’ed that 
tracks of these three kinds are actually produced by the above- 
named small Crustaceans, which burrow beneath the sand, but a 
short way below the surface, “ the arch or tunnel thus formed par- 
tially sul)siding, as the creature moves forwards, and breaking along 
the centre,” thus giving rise to a median groove. There is no 
doubt that the phenomena so carefully observed l)y Mr Hancock 
throw considerable light upon the subject of the supposed Anne- 
lide tracks of muddy and sandy sediments ; but there is room for 
much hesitation before concluding that any of these tracks, in the 
older rocks at any rate, were really formed by Crustaceans like the 
living Sulcator arenarms. One ground for such hesitation need 
alone be brought forward here — namely, that the so-called Anne- 
lide-tracks ” of the older Palaeozoic rocks often occur in vast num- 
bers, in finely-levigated deposits, and throughout a thickness of 
sometimes hundreds of feet of strata, and that it is almost incon- 
i:eival)le that traces of the makers should not have been detected 
in the same beds, supposing them to have been formed by animals 
which, like Crustaceans, have a skeleton highly susceptible of 
preservation in the fossil condition. 

In the second place, there are good grounds for ascribing certain 
forms of “tracks,” which have often been regarded as Annelidous, 
to the ojieration of Univalve Molluscs. It is well known that many 
Casteropods, in crawling over the surface of sand or mud, give rise 
to sinuous or intercrossing trails, the general feature of which is the 
presence of a median furrow or groove, which may or may not lie 
bordered by a series of lateral markings on each side. Thus, the 
annexed engraving (fig. 351) shows the track of a common living 
Gasteropod {Purpura lapillus) when moving over firm sand, and it will 
be at once seen that the markings produced by this Univalve are 
exceedingly similar to the supposed Annelide-trails upon which the 
genus Crossopodia has been founded, both consisting of a central 
groove, bounded by lateral raised margins. While it may therefore 
be regarded as very probable that some supposed worm-tracks have 
been formed by Molluscs, it cannot be altogether overlooked that 
we do not usually meet with the fossil shells of such Molluscs in 
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the deposits in which the trails occur, as we might reasonably 
expect to do. 

Principal Dawson, again, suggests “that Algae and also land- 
plants, drifting with tides and currents, often make the most remark- 
able and fantastic trails,” which might easily be mistaken for the 



Fig- 35T-— Track of the livitiR Purpura lapillus on firm sand, reduced three diameters. 
(From a drawing made by the late Robert Gray.) 

tracks of Annelides. This suggestion is a very valuable one, but 
certainly will not explain the origin of the majority of the so-called 
“ Annelide-tracks ” of the Palaeozoic rocks, the regular serpentine 
form of which is one of their most remarkable features. 

Lastly, some observers are disposed to see in these supposed 
tracks and trails the remains of various forms of Algie^ the drifted 
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stems’ of which, lying on the surface of mud or sand, have, by their 
slow decay, given rise to the worm-like markings which we have 
been h^e considering. The evidence in favour of this view does 
not appear to be satisfactory, but it is impossible to pursue further 
this intricate subject in this place. The student desirous of fuller 
infornii^tion on this difficult question may be referred more particu- 
larly Xf!) the important and beautifully illustrated memoir which Pro- 
fessor Nathorst has published upon the tracks and markings produced 
by^i^arious living forms of Invertebrates. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ARTlIROrODA. 

Crustacea. 

"I'he division of the Arthropoda or “Articulate Animals” com- 
prises the four great classes of the Crustacea (Lobsters, Crabs, &c.), 
the Arachnida (Spiders and Scorpions), the Myriopoda (Centij)cdes 
and Millepedes), and the Iiisecta (the Insects properly so called), 
and is distinguished as follows : — 

The body is composed of a series of segments or somites f which 
are usually definite in number^ and tvhich are arranged along a lon- 
gitudinal axis. Each segment may be provided with a single pair of 
appe/idages, and these are akvays jointed^ and are articulated to the 
body. Both the segmented body and the articulated appendages are^ 
as a rule^ furnished with a chitinous^ often more or less extensively 
calcified^ exoskeleton, formed by a hardening of the integument. The 
appendages are hollow^ and the muscles are prolonged into their in- 
terior. The nervous system consists, typically, of a double chain of 
ganglia placed alofjg the vemtral surface of the body, tinited by lo7igi- 
tudinal commissures, and traversed anteriorly by the oesophagus. The 
heart, when present, is situated dor sally. When distinct respiratory 
orgafis are present, they may be in the fonn of gills or branchice, or 
they 7nay be saccular or tubular involutions of the integunieitt {pul- 
monary sacs or trachea;) adapted for breathing air directly. 

. If the King-crabs and the Eurypterids be retained in the Crus- 
tacea, then the classes of the Arachnida, Myriopoda, and Tnsecta 
comprise those Arthropods which breathe air directly, and which 
arc thus, in general, adapted for a terrestrial life. On the other 
hand, the Crustacea are essentially water-breathing animals, and 
even those forms which are terrestrial in their habit, possess respir- 
atory organs in the form of branchiae. From their generally aquatic 
mode of life, and the usually more resistant character of their exo- 
skeleton, the Crustacea are more abundantly represented in the 
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fossil condition than is any of the other classes. All the four 
great classes of Arthropods are, however, known to have been in 
existence in rocks as old as the Silurian, while the Crustaceans 
were thoroughly differentiated in the Cambrian period. It is, 
therefore, clear that the point of divergence of the four primar\ 
groups of Arthropods must be sought for in a period long anterior 
to the Cambrian ; and it is hardly probable that we shall ever be- 
come acquainted with the primitive form from which the “ phylum ” 
of the Arthropoda took its origin. 

Class 1. Crustacea. 

The class of the Crustacea may be generally defined as compris- 
ing Arthropods which are essentially 7 vater~hreathers, and usually are 
provided ivitli gills or branchue. The segments of the body are usu- 
ally definite in number^ a 7 id soijie of them abtwst invariably carry 
jointed appendages. The head^ typically^ carries two pairs of anten- 
nce ; some of the appendages are modified to act as masticating or- 
gans ; and the segments of the abdomen are commonly furnished with 
locomotive appendages. The body is protected by a chitinous or 
partially calcified exoskeleton or crust f and the number of am- 
bulatory limbs is mostly from five to seven. The Crustacea^ in 
general^ pass in development through a distinct metamorphosis^ but 
the nature of this differs in different cases. 

The body of a typical Crustacean, such as a Lobster, generally 
exhibits a division into three regions — a head, a thorax, and an 
abdomen — each of which is composed of a certain number of 
somites, which may be free, or may be more or less indistinguish- 
ably fused wdth one another. Very commonly, the segments of 
the head and thorax are united together into a “ cephalothorax,” 
which may be protected by a common shield or “carapace” 
{%• 3 5^1 cd). The segments of the abdomen may be separate 
and movable on one another, or a smaller or larger number of 
the terminal segments may be fused to form a caudal shield or 
“pygidium.” The last segment of the abdomen (fig. 352, t) 
is known as the “telson,” and is generally without appendages, 
while the anus opens on its lower surface. The “ telson ” has been 
variously regarded as an unpaired appendage, as a segment devoid 
of appendages, or as representing an aborted region of the body, 
the latter being the view which, on various grounds, seems to be 
the most probable one. 

Each segment of the body of a Crustacean may be regarded 
as essentially composed of a convex upper plate (“tergum”), 
closed below by a flatter ventral plate (“sternum”), the line 
where the two unite being produced downwards and outwards, or 
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outwards only, into a plate which is known as the “ pleuron ” or 
“pleura” (fig. 353). Each segment of the body may carry a pair 
of appendages (even the telson being sometimes furnished with 
such) ; and the typical appendage of the Crustacea consists of an 
undivided basal portion, or “ protopodite,” 
to which are attached t^vo diverging branches 
(fig. 353). The outer of these branches is 
termed the “exopodite,” and the inner the 
“ endopodite ” ; but one or other, or both, 
of these terminal divisions of the appendage 
may be suppressed. 

The head in the Crustacea as a rule 
carries in front a pair of eyes, which in 
the higher forms are “compound,” being 
made up of a variable number of separate 
lenses united side by side. The eyes may 
be fixed directly to the head, as in the 
“ Sessile-eyed ” Crustaceans {Hedriophthal- 
mata\ or may be carried upon longer or 
shorter movable peduncles, as in the “ Stalk- 
eyed ” Crustaceans {Podophthalmata\ Be- 
hind the eyes, the head carries, in general, 
two pairs of jointed feelers or “antennae,” 
the first pair (“ antennules ”) being com- 
paratively small, while the hinder pair 
(“great antennae”) is of larger size. The 
segments immediately posterior to this carry 
three pairs of jaws — the “mandibles,” and 
the first and second pairs of “maxillae.” 

All these are modified appendages, and 
therefore are in pairs, and work from side 
to side. The mandibles constitute the most 
j)Owerful pair of jaws, and consist usually 
of a strong toothed protopodite to which a 
short endopodite (the “ mandibular palp ”) is 
attached. Between the bases of the mandi- 
bles is the aperture of the mouth, bounded 
in front by an undivided chitinous plate (the 
“ hypostome ” or “ labrum ”), and behind by 
a usually forked lower lip or “ metastoma.” 

The first pairs of thoracic appendages are 

generally intermediate in structure between walking-legs and jaws, 
and constitute what arc known as “ foot-jaws ” or “ maxillipedes ” ; 
while the hinder ones are more especially devoted to locomotion. 
The thoracic appendages vary, however, extremely in form and 



Fig. 352, — T.obsler with all 
the appendages except the t 
iiiinal swimmerets 
and the abdo 
separated from 
7-, “ Rostrum ’’ ; fvr, C.'arap:i 
covering the cephalic and th 
acic segments. i to 6, The 
first six segments of the ab- 
domen. N o. 6 carries the last 
pair of swimmerets. Telson. 
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structure in different groups of the Crustaceans. In the Decapod 
Crustaceans five pairs of the thoracic appendages are in the form 
of walking-legs; while other groups (such as the Isopods) have 

seven pairs of ambulatory limbs ; 
and in others, again, the number of 
locomotive thoracic limbs may be 
greater or less than the above. The 
abdominal appendages are very vari- 
able in form and function, but they 
are mostly primarily concerned in 
locomotion, though often modified 
to serve as respiratory organs, or, in 
the females, carrying the eggs. 

As regards their classification, the 
Crustacea may be divided into the 
two primary sections of the Entomo- 
siraca and the Maiacostraca. The 
first of these includes a great num- 

Kig. ssJ-Thc third nbd..minai somite comparatively simple Crusta- 

of ihe Lobster, separated. /, TerKum ; .v, CCanS, 111 whlch the nUlllber of the 
Sternum; A Pleura; /z, Proloiioditcof the ^ j , . 

appendage; Kxopodiie; £, Eudopodite. scgmcnts and appendages is Very 



variable, sometimes rising above the 
normal, and sometimes falling below it. The second division in- 
cludes the more highly organised Crustaceans, in which the num- 
ber of the segments and appendages is definite. The Cirripedes 
(with the Rhizocephala) may be provisionally regarded as a third 
division under the name of Anchoracephala^ characterised by the 
fact that the adult is attached to foreign bodies by the metamor- 
phosed head. The orders included in these three divisions arc 
shown in the following table : — 


SUR-CLASS I. AnCHORACEPHALA. 
Order i. Cirripedia, 

Sub-class II. Entomostr.\ca. 


Order i. Ostracoda. '] 

„ 2. Copepoda, 

„ 3. Cladocera. 

„ 4. Phyllopoda. 

„ 5. Phyllocarida. 

„ 6. Trilobita, 

„ 7. Xiphosura. 

„ 8. Eurypterida, J 


I Legion^ Lophyropoda. 
^ Lecdo 


Legion^ Branchiopoda. 


Legion^ Merostomata. 
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Sub-class III. Malacostraca. 

Division a. Hedriophthalmata. 

Order i. Ainphipoda. 

„ 2. Isopoda, 

Division b. Podophxualmata. 

Order i. Cumacea. 

„ 2. Stoniatopoda. 

„ 3. Schizopoda. 

„ 4. Decapoda. 

As regards the general distribution of the Crustacea in time, re- 
mains of animals belonging to this class are abundant in the fossil- 
iferous formations generally, from the Cambrian onwards. Nor are 
these remains confined to purely marine formations, since many 
Crustaceans are inhabitants of fresh or brackish waters, and the 
remains of such are of common occurrence in lacustrine or estuarine 
deposits. The most ancient group of the Crustaceans is that of the 
Trilobites, which is represented early in the Cambrian period, and 
continued to exist till the close of Palaeozoic time (Permian). 
Nearly as old a group is that of the Phyllocarida^ the latest re])re- 
sentatives of which appear in the Trias. The Eurypterids, again, 
like the Trilobites, are exclusively Palaeozoic, the earliest forms of 
this group appearing in the Ordovician period. Most of the other 
orders of Crustaceans appear to have come into existence within the 
limits of the Palaeozoic period, though some doubt may be felt as 
to the systematic position and affinities of some of the ancient forms 
which have been referred to certain of the higher orders of the class. 
The Decapod Crustaceans, which represent the highest stage of 
development in the class, have their beginnings in the Palaeozoic 
period, but they do not attain a dominant position till the Mesozoic 
deposits are far advanced, and they have attained their maximum 
at the present day. 

Sub-class I. Anchoracephala. 

Order Cirripedia. 

The order of the Cirripedia includes a series of aberrant Crusta- 
ceans, of which the most familiar forms, and the only ones which 
occur in the fossil condition, are the Acorn-shells and their allies 
{Balanidce and Verrucidee) and the Barnacles {Lepadidee), The 
essential feature of the order is that the larva has the form of 
a free-s%vinming “ naupliusf but the adult is fixed by means of its 
modified antennae^ and is enclosed in an integumentary sac, within 
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which a many-valved shell is typically developed. The ahdomeji is 
rudimentary, and the thorax usually carries six pairs of 7 nultiartic- 
ulate limbs cirri each of which consists of a protopodite carrying 
a long, jointed endopodite and exopodite. 

The typical Cirripedia are distinguished by the fact that in the 
adult condition they are permanently fixed to some solid object by 
the anterior extremity of the greatly metamorphosed head ; the first 
three cephalic segments being much developed, and enclosing the 
rest of the body. The larva is free and locomotive, and the subse- 
(juent attachment, and conversion into the fixed adult, is effected 
by means of a peculiar secretion, or cement, which is discharged 
through the antennae of the larva, and is produced by special cement- 
glands. In the Cirripedia, therefore, the head of the adult is per- 



I'is* 354- — Morphology of CirriiHidia. LeJ»as feefinata, one of ihe barnacles, one side of 
the shell being removed, enlarged four times : c, Teduncle ; </, Cement-duct ; o, Ovary ; j, 
Ovisac; ?>, Vas deferens; /, Penis. «, Paxilasma Jissa, enlarged five times; c, Peduncle, 
c, lialanus halanoides^ viewed from above, of the natural si7:e. n, Balanus thttinnalmlum^ 
with the shell on one side removed to show the animal ; a, One of the v:dves (“senium ”) of the 
operculum ; Another valve (“ tergum ”) of the operculum. (After Damin and Pagenstecher.) 


mancnlly fixed to some solid object, and the visceral cavity is pro- 
tected by an articulated calcareous shell, or by a coriaceous envelope 
(fig. 354). The posterior extremity of the animal is free, and can 
be protruded at will through the orifice of the shell. This extremity 
consists of the rudimentary abdomen, and of six pairs of forked, 
cirrated limbs, fringed >vith hairs, >vhich are attached to the thorax, 
and serve to provide the animal with food. The two more important 
types of the Cirripedia are the Acorn-shells (Balanidce and Verrii- 
cidee) and the Barnacles {Lepadidee), In the former the animal is 
sessile, the larval antennae, through w^hich the cement exudes, being 
embedded in the centre of the membranous or calcareous “ basis ” 
of the shell. In the latter the animal is stalked, and consists of a 
“peduncle” and a “capitulum.” The peduncle consists of the 
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anterior extremity of the body, with the larval antennae, usually 
cemented to some foreign body. The capitulum is supported upon 
the peduncle, and consists of a case composed of several calcareous 
plates, united by a membrane, enclosing the remainder of the 
animal. 

The group of the Rhizocephala differs in many respects from that 
of the typical Cirripedes, cement-glands being absent, and the animal 
being fixed parasitically to the bodies of other Crustaceans by means 
of branched root-like processes derived from the metamorphosis of 
the antennaj, while the alimentary canal and limbs are absent. 

The order of the Cirripedia is divisible into four principal divi- 
sions — the Tkoracica, the Abdominalia^ the Apoda^ and the Rhizo^ 
cephala — of which only the sub-order of the Thoracica is known to 
possess fossil representatives. This sub-order includes the Acorn- 
shells and Barnacles, in which the body is protected by a more or 
less complete calcareous shell ; and as it is with the shell that the 
palaeontologist has to deal, some details must be given as to its 
general structure. 

As regards the microscopic structure of the shell, the calcareous 
tissue of the exoskcleton is exceedingly hard and compact, and 
shows in thin sections a finely granular structure. In the Lepa- 
doids the shell-structure is very dense, with an obscure fibrous 
arrangement, but in many Balanoids a coarse cellular or tubular 
structure is present, the tubes being of large size, and being crossed 
by transverse partitions. 

In the symmetrical Sessile Cirripedes or Balanidcc^ commonly 
known as Acorn-shells, the animal is protected by a calcareous shell 
formed by calcifications within the walls of the first three cephalic 
segments. The animal is placed within the shell, head downwards, 
and is fixed to the centre of a shelly or membranous plate, which 
closes the lower aperture of the shell, and which is termed the 
“basis” (fig. 355, a, /). The “basis” is fixed by its outer surface 
to some foreign object, and is sometimes compact, sometimes porous. 
Above the basis rises a limpet-shaped, conical, or cylindrical shell, 
which is open at the top, but is capable of being completely closed 
by a pyramidal lid or “ operculum.” Leaving the operculum out of 
consideration at present, the sides of the shell are seen to be com- 
posed of from four to eight separate pieces or valves, or, as they 
are technically called, compartments. These compartments are 
usually closely contiguous by their lateral margins, and are separ- 
• ated by lines of division or “sutures”; but they are sometimes 
anchylosed together. Each compartment consists of a main central 
portion, which is termed the “paries” (fig. 355, b, /), and which is 
attached below to the “ basis ” of the shell. The “ paries ” grows 
downwards, so that the whole shell increases by additions made 
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round the base. The paries of each compartment is flanked by 
wing-like portions, which differ from the paries in appearance, 
and are called “ radii ” and “ alae,” according to their shape (fig. 
355, B, c). Sometimes the paries has a “radius” on both sides, 
sometimes “ alae ” on both sides, and sometimes an ala on one side 
and a radius on the other. 

The separate compartments of the shell receive special names 
according to their position. The compartment at the end of the 
shell where the animal thrusts out its cirrated limbs, is called the 
“ Carina” (fig. 355, a); and the compartment immediately opposite 
to this the “rostrum.” The remaining compartments are “lateral,” 
the one nearest the carina “ cari no-lateral,” the one nearest the 
rostrum “ rostro-lateral,” and the middle one simply “ lateral ” (fig. 
355, a) ; but the three rarely coexist. 

The “ operculum ” or lid of the shell consists of two pairs of 
valves, known as the “ scuta ” and “ terga,” forming a little pyramid 
or cone, attached within the orifice of the shell by a membrane. 
Each scutum opens and shuts against its fellow along one margin 
(the “ occludent ” margin), and articulates with one of the terga 



I'iK- 35S‘— Shell of Bulaniclx. a, Diagram of the shell of lialanus : I /, Basis ; c, Carina ; 

Kostruni ; ;//, Rostro-lateral compartment ; «, Lateral compartment ; Carino-lateral com- 
partment. H, Compartment with two radii {r r), flanking the jiaries (/). c, Compartment with 
a radius (r) on one side, and an aia (a) on the other side of the i^aries. d, Internal view of the 
scutum. E, Internal view of the tergum, showing the spur (j) and the beak (t). (After Darwin.) 


along the opposite margin. Similarly, each tergum opens and shuts 
against its fellow along one margin (the “carinal” margin), and 
articulates with one of the scuta along the opposite margin. The. 
apex of the terga (fig. 355, e) often forms a prominent beak, and 
the basal margin is furnished with a process or “ spur.” The scuta 
and terga are not only movable, but are furnished with proper de- 
pressor muscles. 
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As regards the geological distribution of the Balanidce, the oldest 
known types are the Protobalanus and Palceocreusia of the Devonian 
rocks of North America. The former of these is a minute Balanoid 
which possessed the unique peculiarity that the shell consists of no 
less than twelve compartments (the “ rostrum,” the “ carina,” and 
five pairs of “ lateralia ”). In the genus Palceocreusia, again, the 
shell was embedded in the substance of the corallum of Favosites, 
and the compartments of the shell are fused to form a single un- 
divided plate, covering a tubular sub-cylindrical basis. 

With the above-mentioned exceptions, no Palaeozoic representa- 
tives of the Balanoids have hitherto been recognised, the Balanus 
carbonarius of the Carboniferous rocks of Saxony being, according 
to Zittel, not a Cirripede at all. In the Mesozoic rocks, moreover, 
no undoubted representative of the Balanoids is known till the 
Upper Chalk is reached, a species of Chthamalus appearing in this 
formation, 'fhe fossil described by Seeley as a Balanoid from the 



Fig. -ii^^.—Dalanus concavus^ of the natural size, from the Pliocene Tertiary (Crag), a, Side- 
view of the shell ; Tergum ; c, Scutum. (After Darwin — copied from Zittel.) 


Id'as, under the name of Zoocapsa, docs not appear to be properly 
referable to this group. In the Tertiary rocks, the remains of 
Balanoids are not uncommon, the recent genus Balanus (fig. 356) 
occurring in deposits as old as the Eocene, and being still more 
abundantly represented in the Oligocene, Miocene, and Pliocene. 
In the later Tertiaries the group is further represented by forms 
l)elonging to the genera Chthamalus, Acasta, Pyrgoma, and Coronula, 
all of which are known by living types. 

The remaining family of the Sessile Cirripedes is that of the 
Verrucidcc, comprising only the single genus Verruca, In many 
respects the VerrucidcB approach the Balanidce, but the shell is 
composed of six valves only, and is unsymmetrical, whilst the scuta 
and terga (forming the operculum), though movable, are not fur- 
nished with a depressor muscle. The Verrucidee appear, so far as 
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is known, to have commenced their existence towards the close of 
the Secondary period, the Chalk having yielded two species. Ver- 
ruca Stromia is found in the Coralline and Red Crags (Pliocene), 
in Glacial deposits, and in existing seas. 

The third family of the Cirripedta Thoracica is that of the Lepa- 
didm or Pedunculated Cirripedes, commonly known as “ Barnacles.” 
In these (fig. 357) the animal differs from the Sessile Cirripedes in 
having its anterior extremity greatly elon- 
gated, forming a stalk or “peduncle” by 
which it is fixed to some foreign object. 
At its free extremity the peduncle bears the 
“ capitulum,” which corresponds to the shell 
of the Balanoids, and is composed of various 
calcareous pieces, united by a membrane, 
moved upon one another by appropriate 
muscles, and protecting in their interior the 
body of the animal with its various appen- 
dages. T'he peduncle is cylindrical, of vary- 
ing length, flexible, and furnished with proper 
muscles. In some species the peduncle is 
naked, and cannot be preserved in the fossil 
condition ; but in other cases the peduncle 
is furnished with calcareous scales {Loricula 
and Turrilepas^ fig. 359), in which case it 
is readily preservx‘d. The “ capitulum ” 
(% 358)? as before said, corresponds with 
the shell of the Balani^ and is generally 
much flattened. It consists ordinarily of 
five or more valves united to one another 
by membrane, usually with marked inter- 
spaces ; but the valves may be rudimentary 
or wanting, and the entire capitulum may be 
membranous. The parts of the capitulum 
correspond ideally with the parts of the 

n%.iv,.-Lepa,amerifera, Balanoids. In the latter, how- 

a recent Pedunculated Cirri- cver, the shell is for the most Dart composed 

the scutum detached. ot the Compartments, and the “ oper- 

culum ” is comparatively small and insignifi- 
cant. In the Lepadoids, on the other hand, the valves which 
correspond with the operculum of the Balanoids are disproportion- 
ately developed, and the valves which correspond with the com- 
partments of the Balanoids are much less conspicuous, and are 
often partially absent. The most important and persistent of the 
valves are the “scuta” (fig. 358, b\ which protect the front part of 
the body, and correspond with the valves bearing the same name in 
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the operculum of the Balanoids. The next most important are the 
“terga”(fig. 358, a), which protect the dorso-lateral surface. A 
pair of scuta and a pair of terga arc present, and these are the 
largest of all the valves. The “ carina ” and “ rostrum ” are placed 


along the edges of the ca- 
pitulum, the former being 
much the most important; 
and there may be a “sub- 
carina ” and “ sub-rostrum.” 

I'he remaining valves, with 
the carina and rostrum, cor- 
respond with the proper 
shell of the Balanoids ; but 
they are often wanting or 
rudimentary, and they re- 
quire no further considera- 
tion here. ^ 

As regards the distribu- 
tion of the Lepadoid Cirri- 
pedes in time, the oldest 
known types belong to the 
genus Turrikpas { — Fluvh 
ulites\ several forms of 
which have been detected 
in the Ordovician, Silurian, 



and Devonian formations. 
In this singular genus (fig. 
359, a) are included elon- 
gated bodies covered with 
from four to six intersect- 


Fig. 358. — Capitiilum of a Pedunculated Cirripede. 
'I’ergum; Scutum; c, Carina; d., Upper latus; 
Carino-latus ; Rostrum ; Sub-rostrum ; A, Ros- 
tral latus ; 2, Infra-median latus ; Sub-carina. (After 
Darwin.) 


ing rows of calcareous plates. The plates are triangular in form, 
with a curved lower margin, and marked with transverse striae; 
those of the median series being keeled. When detached and 
occurring in an isolated condition (fig. 359, a), these plates are 
not unlike the shells of certain Pteropods, while they may be, and 
have been, mistaken for the plates of Chitons. They are also not 
very unlike the plates of some Cystideans {Ateleocystites), By Bar- 
rande, lurrilepas was regarded as the capitulum of a I.epadoid, in 
which there was either no peduncle or a short one ; but Dr Henry 


Woodward is probably correct in the view that the fossils really 


• represent a scaly peduncle similar to that of the genus Loricuia, 
and that the capitulum is still unknown. On the other hand, the 
Strobilepis of the Devonian rocks of North America seems to be 
really founded upon the capitulum of a Lepadoid. Allied to 
Turrikpas is the Silurian genus Anatifopsis, of which only the 
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detached valves are known, these hci.^ somewhat quadrilateral h; 
shape, and having the lower p.irt of the base inarked out into one 
or two horizontal segments, which are more or less separated from 
the body of the valve. In the Carboniferous and i'ermian rocks 
no Lepadoids are known, but the genus PoUicipcs is represented 
in the later Triassic (Rhxtic deposits). Other forms of Po/licipes 
are Jurassic, but the genus .attained its maximum of development 
in the Cretaceous period, at which time the group of the Lep.-idoids 
seems to have reached its culminating point. J ertiary .species of 
Pollicipes are also known, and the genus survives at the present 



359- — A, Turrilejtas {Plumulitcs) Silurian. (After Woodward.) a, A plate of 

the .same magnified, u, Loricula pulchella — Chalk. (After Darwin.) 


day. Some Jurassic types formerly ascribed to Pollicipes have been 
separated by Zittel to form the genus Archceolepas, ^J"he genus 
Loricula is wholly Cretaceous, and comprises forms with a small 
capitulum and a short, plated peduncle (fig. 359, b), the organi.sm 
being attached by one side to the shells of Ammonites. The exten- 
sive genus Scalpelluin has numerous living types, and also about 
thirty fossil representatives, of Avhich the oldest appears in the Cre- 
taceous rocks. On the other hand, the recent genus Lepas {Ana- 
tifa) is not certainly known to occur in the fossil condition, even 
in the late Tertiary or Quaternary deposits, though the allied 
Pivcilasma is doubtfully represented in the newer Tertiaries. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CR USTA CJEA — continued. 

Sub-Class II. — Entomostraca. 

Sub-class II. Entomostraca (Gnathopoda^ Woodward). — The 
division of the Entomostracous Crustaceans includes a large number 
of comparatively simple tyi)cs, in which the limbs and segments are 
usually indefinite in number, the former either fewer or more than 
fourteen ; and the character of the appendages is very varied. The 
limbs are principally developed in the cephalic region, and their 
bases generally act as jaws. 'J"he characteristic larval form is that of 
a “ nauplius.” The orders of the Etirypterida and Xiphosura (with 
the probable addition of the Trtlolnta\ here placed among the 
Entomostraca^ are grouped together by Professor Claus in a special 
section, which he terms Gigantostraca, and which he regards as 
probably related to the Arachnida. 

The Entomostraca are divided into three great divisions, or 
“ legions,” the Lophyropoda^ Branchiopoda^ and Merostomata. 

Division A. Lophyropoda. 

The members of this division possess few branchiae, and these are 
attached to the appendages of the mouth. The feet are few in num- 
ber, and mainly subserve locomotion ; the carapace is in the form 
either of a shield protecting the cephalothorax, or of a bivalve shell 
enclosing the entire body. The mouth is mostly not suctorial, but 
is furnished with organs of mastication. 

This division comprises the two orders Ostracoda and Copepoda. 

Order I. Ostracoda. — Small Crustaceans having the e7itire body 
enclosed in a shell or carapace^ ivhich is co7nposed of two valves united 
along the back by a mefnbrane. The valves are capable of being closed 
by an adductor muscle., the uisertion of ivhich in the Ulterior of each 
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valve is marked by a tubercle, pit, or group of spots, or by both spots 
and a pit. There are seven pairs of appendages, of which the first 
two are antenna, and the posterior appendages are adapted for creeping 
or swimming. 

The Ostracoda are all small Crustaceans in which the body is 
enclosed within a bean-shaped or mussel-shaped shell, composed of 
two valves united along the back by an elastic ligament (fig. 360, b). 
The animal can open the valves of the shell .along their ventral 
mar gin, and can protrude the appendages and the caudal extremity 
of the abdomen. The first two pairs of ai)pendages are antennules 



Fig. 360. — Recent Ostracoda. a, Cyfrtdina Messinensis, viewed from the side, and greatly 
enlarged, one-half of the shell being removed, n, Cypris Jusca^ viewed from the side, and less 
highly magnified, the shell-valves being retained, but .slightly di.splaced. rz, Antennules ; nw, 
./yitenna; ; jj, hye; d, Ocellus; r. Heart ; s, Stomach ; Whip-like appendage for the retention 
of the brood ; afi, Extremity of the abdomen ; ///, Mandibular appendage ; mjt, The first, second, 
and third maxillae. 


and antennee (fig. 360, a), which can be u.sed as locomotive limbs. 
These are followed by a pair of mandibles, succeeded by a pair of 
maxillae ; and the next two pairs of appendages may be either jaws 
or legs. The sixth and seventh pairs of appendages are leg-like, 
and variously formed in different cases. A median eye, or two 
lateral eyes are present. Branchial plates are attached to some of 
the jaws, and a distinct heart may be present (Cypridina) or absent 
(Cypris and Cy there). The young forms are usually “ nauplii,” but 
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there may be no metamorphosis. Parthenogenesis is a not uncom- 
mon phenomenon in the Ostracodes. 

The Ostracoda^ often called “Water-fleas,” are represented by 
very numerous forms both in fresh water and in the sea. The com- 
monest fresh-water types are the little Cyprides (fig. 360, b). The 
marine Ostracodes (Cy there, Cypridina, &c.), are mostly shallow- 
water forms, and are of small size; but there are deep-sea types 
which attain comparatively gigantic dimensions (nearly an inch in 
length). Numerous fossil forms of the Ostracodes are known, their 
remains occurring in all formations, from the Cambrian onward. 

It is only the carapace-valves of the Ostracode Crustaceans that 
are preserved in the fossil condition, with the rarest exceptions ; and 
the general form of the carapace is often very similar in different 
genera. Hence the palaeontologist has to rely, in the discrimination 
of these minute fossils, upon small variations of shape, differences 
in the thickness of the valves, the characters of the edges of the 
valves, or the manner in which they are hinged to one another, or, 
lastly, the surface-ornamentation. Besides the difficulty attaching to 
the study of the fossil Osiracoda from their small size and general 
similarity of appearance, it is often by no means easy to distinguish 
between the cephalic and the posterior extremity of the body. 
Whtn not alike, the most contracted extremity is to be regarded as 
the head, and the widest as the hinder end of the carapace. The 
former, as a rule, carries grooves or tubercles, when such structures 
are present at all. The tubercles of the test, where developed, ap- 
pear to represent the eye ; and the grooves and intervening lobes, 
which are found in many forms, have been aptly compared by Bar- 
rande to the furrows and lobes of the glabella of Trilobites. "J'here 
are many types, however, in which there are no conspicuous external 
markings, and in which the two ends of the carapace are similar. 
The Mesozoic and Tertiary Ostracoda are very small, and the same 
is true of a large number of Palaeozoic species ; but among the 
latter we find some comparatively large types, which, like Leperdiiia 
ITisiti^eri, may reach fifteen millimetres or more in length. As a 
rule, also, the Palaeozoic Osiracoda are plain, or are simply striated 
or granular; whereas the Mesozoic and Tertiary forms are com- 
monly ornamented with projecting tubercles, or in various other 
ways. As regards their general distribution in time, the Ostracoda 
certainly commence in the Upper Cambrian, and are even doubt- 
fully represented in the lower division of this formation. They 
existed under many and varied types in the Ordovician and Silurian, 
and are abundant in all the succeeding formations, till the Recent 
period is reached. As matter of course, the remains of this group 
of Crustaceans with which we have chiefly to do, are principally 
those of the 7narine members of the order, and this is especially 
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true as regards the Palaeozoic species. In later deposits, however, 
the occurrence of Ostracodes of types now found in fresh or brackish 
water is by no means uncommon. 

The total number of fossil Ostracoda is very large, the difficulties 
attending their study, for reasons already stated, are quite excep- 
tionally great ; and it is impossible, in many cases, for the student 
to discriminate species, or, often, even genera, unless he should have 
made the group a subject of special investigation. Here, therefore, 
no attempt will be made to give even the briefest analysis of the 
families or genera of the order ; but it may be well to shortly char- 
acterise some of the common or more remarkable types, with special 
reference to the Palaeozoic forms, with which, upon many grounds, 
it is desirable that the student should have some acquaintance. 

Among the Palaeozoic Ostracodes, the first group that may be 
noticed is that of which Leperditia (fig. 361, c and d) is the type 
{Leperditidm), In this genus the two valves are unequal in size, 
smooth, nearly oblong, bean-shaped, with the posterior end wider 
than the anterior. I'here is a small tubercular eye-spot, placed 09 
the head, near the hinge, and underneith and behind this is a 
slightly inflated area, corresponding with an excavation of the shell 
interiorly, and exhibiting reticulated or areolar muscular markings. 
Behind the eye-spot is generally a vertical groove, which begins at 
the dorsal margin, and extends a short way across the valves. The 
genus ranges from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. Isochilina 
(fig. 361, n) nearly resembles the preceding, but the valves are 
equal. It is not uncommon in the Ordovician rocks. 

The genus Primitia (fig. 361, e-g) comprises another group of 
Palaeozoic Ostracodes, which is essentially characteristic of the 
Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian deposits, though apparently 
also represented in the Carboniferous. In this genus the carapace 
is equivalve, convex, and oblong in shape, indented with a vertical 
dorsal groove of variable depth. Related to Primitia is the familiar 
genus Beyrichia (fig. 361, h and i), which is confined to the Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, and Silurian rocks, and which sometimes is pres- 
ent in such vast numbers as to give rise, by the accumulation of the 
carapace-valves, to regular bands of limestone. I'he carapace of 
Beyrichia is more particularly distinguished by the possession of 
two or three transverse grooves, which start at the hinge, and pass 
partially or wholly across the valves. In the curious Beyrichia (?) 
oculifera^ the eye-spot forms a prominent and faceted tubercle, un- 
like that of any other Ostracode (fig. 361, i). Two other members 
of the ancient family of the Leperditidee may be just mentioned — 
namely, Kirkbya and Moorea^ of which the former ranges from the 
Silurian to the Permian, while the latter is principally Carboniferous, 
and is doubtfully represented in the Jurassic rocks. 
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Another great group of the Ostracoda is that of the Cypridinida, 
in which the carapace is compact, smooth, or punctate, or striated, 
with a deep incision in the anterior margin for the exit of the larger 



Fig. 361. — Types of Ostracoda. a, The test of Cypris fcU>a^ from the Miocene, viewed side- 
ways, and enlarged fifteen times ; a', The same, viewed from the dorsal margin ; 13, Isochilina 
Ottawa, enlarged four times (left valve and ventral^ view) — Ordovician ; c, Lcperditia yoscfi/i- 
ana, of the natural size (right valve and anterior view) — Ordovician ; d, Lcpvrditia soUtaria, 
enlargcfl, showing the eye-spot and muscular impression — Silurian ; f., Pritnitia sp. — Silurian ; 
F, Prhnitia strangulata, Ordovician, enlarged ; u, Right and left valves of Primitia tarda — 
Silurian ; n, Bey rich ia Ordovician ; i, Beyrichia (?) oculifera, showing the ele 

eye-spot, greatly enlarged— Ordovician ; j, Kntomis tuberosa, Jones ( = /i. peiaffica, liarr.), 
valve, enlarged twice —Silurian ; k, Entomis impendens, enlarged— Silurian ; l, Cypr 
IVrightiana, left valve, enlarged four times— Carboniferous ; m. Dorsal view of a small exr , 
of Entomoconch us Scouleri, enlarged four times — Carboniferous ; n. Left valve of Polycopc 
simplex, enlarged eight times — Carlioniferous ; o, Cypris Broivniana, viewed dorsally, enlarged 
twenty-five times— Pleistocene ; p, Candona Candida, viewed ventrally, and similarly enlarged 
— Post-Tertiary and Recent ; Q, Cythere comtexa, right valve, similarly enlarged — Pliocene and 
Recent; r. Interior of left valve of the same. (After Barraude, Rupert Jones, M‘Coy, Hall, 
and 6. S. Brady.) 


antennje. Numerous living forms of the Cypridinidce are known, 
and the family is represented in past time principally by the three 
generic types, Cypridina^ Entomis, and Entomoconckus, the last two 
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of these being entirely extinct. In Cypridina (fig. 361, l) the cara- 
pace is produced in front into a beak-like projection, below which 
is a hollow or notch facing the ventral margin. Many of the so- 
called CypridifKE of the older Palaeozoic rocks are now known to 
be referable to other types, but the genus is well represented in the 
Carboniferous, and exists at the present day. Entomis (fig. 361, 
j and k) ranges from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous, but 
attains its maximum in the Devonian rocks. The carapace in this 
genus resembles that of some of the Leperditid(E in having a dorsal 
groove, indenting the valves transversely, and sometimes reaching 
the ventral margin, and having a rounded tubercle placed at or near 
its lower end. One species of this genus {Entomis serratostriata\ 
formerly known as a Cypridina^ is so abundant in certain of the 
Devonian strata of Germany as to have gained for these the name 
of ** Cypridincn-Schiefer.” Entomoco 7 ichus (fig. 361, m), again, is a 
large form, with a thick and globose carapace, having a much less 
developed notch in front than in Cypridina. It is confined to the 
Carboniferous rocks. Among other Carboniferous Cypridinidcc 
may be mentioned the genera Cyprella^ Cypridella^ Cypridellina^ 
Sulcuna, and Rhombinay all of which arc characteristic of the 
Carboniferous rocks. 

Another group of the Ostracodes {Pofycopidce) is that character- 
ised by the genus Polycope (fig. 361, n), in which the carapace- 
valves arc subequal and thin, not markedly notched in front, and 
having no l)eak. "J'hough represented by living species, the only 
undoubted members of this genus which have been detected in a 
fossil state are from the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks. 

The genus Cytherella is the type of another group (CyihereUidce)^ 
in which the valves are very thick and calcareous, and are not 
notched in front. In Cytherella itself the right valve is much 
larger than the left, overlapping the latter throughout the whole 
circumference, and “presenting round the entire inner margin a 
distinct groove, into which the valve of the opposite side is re- 
ceived ” (G. S. Brady). The genus ranges from the Carboniferous 
to the present day; and we may provisionally place with it the 
Cytherellma and ^chmina of the Silurian. 

Lastly, we have the great group of Ostracodes represented by the 
families of the Cypridcc and CytheridcCy “ including all the fresh- 
w'ater and a vast majority of the marine Ostracoda^ and embracing 
all the forms classed by the earlier writers under the two great 
genera Cypris and Cythere'^ (G. S. Brady). 

In the Cypridcc y as typified by Cypris itself (fig. 361, a and o), 
the valves are thin and smooth, and more or less sinuate below. 
Most of the Cypridee are inhabitants of fresh water, and the fossil 
forms are principally found in lacustrine or fluviatile deposits, often 
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occurring in astonishing abundance. A few forms (such as Bairdia 
and Pontocypris) are marine in habit. The family of the CypridiB 
seems to have attained its maximum at the present day, but is rep- 
resented in deposits as old as the Carboniferous by forms which 
are believed to be referable to the living genera Candona and 
Bairdia, Specimens of the Carboniferous genus Palceocypris have 
been found, showing the eye, the antennae, and the jointed limbs, 
of which there are two pairs behind the mandibles, the last pair 
being strongly incurved. 

In the family of the Cytheridce^ lastly, the shell is minute, thick, 
inequivalve, and generally elongated or reniform in shape. The 
dorsal margin of the carapace has two denticles in the right valve 
fitting into corresponding sockets in the left valve. The surface is 
smooth, or is variously ornamented with tubercles or spines. The 
genera of Cytheridm are mainly Recent and Tertiary ; but the genus 
Cythere ranges from the Silurian to the present day, and there are 
various Secondary types belonging to the genera Cythereis and 
Cytheridea, 

Order II. Copepoda. — Small Crustaceans havinj^ bifid natatory 
feet^ and the head and thorax ustially covered with a carapace, T^vo 
caudal locomotive appendages are often present ; but the abdomen docs 
not carry limbs. Segmentation is distinct in the free forms ; but it is 
more or less lost in the females of the parasitic types. 

The order of the Copepoda comprises numerous small Crusta- 
ceans, which inhabit both fresh and salt water, many types being 
parasitic in habit. No certain examples of the Copepods have 
hitherto been detected in the fossil condition. 

Division B. Branchiopoda. 

The Crustaceans included in this division have many branchice, 
and these are attached to the legs, which are often numerous, and 
are formed for swimming. In other cases the legs themselves are 
flattened out so as to form branchise. The body is either naked, 
or is protected by a carapace, w^hich may enclose either the entire 
body, or the head and thorax only. The mouth is provided with 
organs of mastication. 

The Branchiopoda comprise the Cladocera, the Phyllopoda, the 
Phyllocarida, and probably the Trilobita^ though this last departs 
in many respects from the first three groups. 

• Order I. Cladocera. — The members of this order are small 
Crustaceans^ ivhich have a distinct head, and have the ivhole of the 
remainder of the body enclosed within a bivalved carapace. The feet 
are few in number (usually four, five, or six pairs), and are mostly 
respiratory, carrying the branchice. Two pairs of antenncc are 
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present^ the larger pair being of large size, branched, and acting as 
natatory organs. 

The types of this order are mostly confined to fresh water, a few 
forms being found in brackish pools. No undoubted representa- 
tives of the Cladocera have been hitherto detected in the fossil 
state, though a few small fossil types have been referred to this 
order. 

Order II. Phyllopoda. — Crustacea, fjiostly of sinall size, ge^m’- 
ally having the front part of the body protected by a shicld-like cara- 
pace, or sometimes having the body enclosed in a bivalve shell. The 

feet are usually numer- 
ous, and 77 i 07 ‘e or fetver 
of them arc leaf like in 
form, a fid act as respira- 
tory organs. 

The living types of the 
Phyllopods {A pus, fig. 
362, Bra n chi pus, L im- 
nadia, Estlieria, ike.) 
are mostly inhabitants of 
fresh water, but species 
of Estlieria are found in 
brackish water, and the 
Artemice live in salt 
lakes, or in the brine- 
pans of salt-works. As 
a type of the Phyllopods 
the recent genus Apus 
(fig. 362) may be taken, 
in which the anterior 
part of the body is 
covered with an oval 
carapace, carrying a pair 
of compound eyes upon 
its upper surface in front. 
The under surface carries 
sixty pairs of feet, of which the first is divided into three slender 
whip-like branches on each side, while the others are of the genuine 
“ phyllopodous ’’ type, being leaf-like in form, and acting as breath- 
ing-organs in function. 

If the recent genus Nebalia and its numerous fossil allies are ‘ 
removed to form the order Fhyllocarida, then the number of known 
fossil Phyllopods is comparatively small. By far the most important 
type, from a palaeontological point of view, is the genus Estheria 
(fig* 363) a)j which is nearly related to the living Limnadia, and 
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which in some respects constitutes a connecting-link between the 
Phyllopods and the Ostracodes. 'J'he body in Estheria is enclosed 
in a bivalve carapace, and the feet are foliaceous. The valves of 
the carapace have a well-marked beak or “ umbo,” and are hinged 
to one another along a dorsal line. P'rom these circumstances, and 
from their being marked with numerous concentric lines of growth, 
the carapace-valves of Estheria very closely resemble the shells of 
certain llivalve Molluscs {Posidonia and Posidonomya\ for which 
they have often been mistaken. The valves are usually sub- 
triangular, ovate, or sub-quadrate in form, and they possess a horny 
texture. 

The living Estherice arc, without exception, inhabitants of fresh, 
or, rarely, brackish water \ and no one of the recent tw^enty-four 
species has been detected in the sea. This would afford a strong 



Fig. 363 —A, CaraiJ.ice of Eslhcrla (n>ata^ magnified six diameicrs— Trias ; n, Carajmee of 
Lcaia LdJyi, magnified five diameters— Lower Carboniferous. (After Rupert Jones.) 

presumption that the deposits in which Esther im occur were laid 
down in fresh or brackish water ; but such fossils not uncommonly 
occur in conjunction wath undoubted marine remains. They 
appear, on the whole, to occur most frequently in those accumu- 
lations that “have been decidedly the result of brackish-water 
inundations, and of more permanent lagoons” (Jones). Fossil 
Estherm occur in the Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian, Triassic, 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, and some Tertiary deposits; but they appear 
to have attained their maximum development towards the close of 
the Triassic period. The allied genus Schizodiscus is Devonian, and 
Estheriella is found in the Trias. 

The genus Leaia (fig. 363, b) is very nearly allied to Estheria, 
and comprises small Bivalved Crustaceans, with “ dark, horny, sub- 
quadrate valves, obliquely ridged from umbo to angles, and orna- 
mented with distinct lines of growth parallel with the border” 
(Jones). Leaia is a very widely distributed genus, but all the 
known species belong to either the Carboniferous or Permian rocks. 
It has been suggested, however, that the obscure Ordovician genera 
Myocaris and Ribeiria are allied to Leaia, 
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Lastly, we may notice that a Phyllopod nearly allied to the living 
fresh-water genus Brayichipus has been detected by Dr Henry Wood- 
ward in the Eocene formation, and has been described by him under 
the name Branchipodites vectensis. The much older Branchiptisites 
(rightly Brafichipodites) anthracinus^ of the Coal-measures, has been 
supposed to have similar relationships, but it does not appear to be 
truly a Phyllopod. 

Order III. Phyllocarida. — This order was founded by Packard 
to include the recent genus Nebalia along with certain extinct types 
of the Crustacea^ which in some respects form a connecting-link 
between the Phyllopods and the Malacostracous group of the Schiz- 
opods, though they appear to be properly referable to the Branchi- 
opoda. The principal living form of the Phyllocarida is Nebalia^ 
which must be regarded as constituting 
with its immediate allies the family of the 
Nebaliadiv^ and w^hich must be taken as 
giving the essential characters of the order. 
In the genus Nebalia (fig. 364), the an- 
terior part of the body is covered with a 
folded, but unhinged, cephalothoracic shield 
or carapace, which is connected with the 
body in its cephalic part only, and extends 
down the sides so as to enclose the mouth 
organs and the greater part of the other 
appendages. The valves of the carapace 
are not separated along the back, l)ut are 
moved by an adductor muscle. In front 
of the carapace, and movably articulated 
to it, is a rostral plate ; and there are also 
two compound stalked eyes, the cornea 
of which is not faceted. Two pairs of 
antennae are present. The segments of 
the thorax, though enclosed by the cara- 
pace, are free, and carry eight pairs of 
foliaceous feet, which are of the “ phyllo- 
podous” type, and officiate as branchiae. 
, ,r , , The abdomen is composed of free rings, 

larged about three limes. Recent, the first four somites of this region Carry- 
ing as many pairs of biramose legs, while 
there are also two pairs of rudimentary caudal limbs. No telson 
is present in Nebalia and its allies, but there is a well-developed 
telson in the Ceratiocaridee, There is no metamorphosis in de- 
velopment. 

The living types of the Phyllocarida belong to the genus Nebalia 
and the closely related Nebaliopsis and Paranebalia^ and are all small 
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Crustaceans, which are exclusively marine in habit. The recent 
forms constitute a special division of the order {Nebaliadce\ dis- 
tinguished, among other characters, by the want of a telson ; and 
they are not known to be directly represented in the fossil state. 
On the other hand, there are numerous fossil Crustaceans, chiefly 
of Palaeozoic age, which appear to be properly referable to the 
Phyllocarida^ and which may be regarded as constituting a special 
division of this order {Ceratiocarida\ distinguished more particu- 
larly from the Nebaliadce by the presence of a well-developed telson. 
The earliest forms of this peculiar group of “ Pod-shrimps,” as they 
have been termed, appear in the Cambrian period, while the group 



Fi". ^6s-— Paleozoic Phvllocaricla. a, Ccratiocaris (Salter); Hynicnocaps 

7r;v/7/Vrtw/<»— Upper Cambrian (Salter) : c, Dischiocaris Brmvniana, without the ‘ rostrum — 
Ordovician (Original); d, Peltocaris rtj!>tychoides—Ov^o\\d^r\ (Woodward). 

attains its maximum development in the Silurian, and underwent 
almost total extinction subsequent to the close of the Carboniferous 
period. The number of genera included in the family of the 
Ceratiocaridee is very large, and many of these are only imperfectly 
understood. It will therefore be sufficient here to allude briefly 
to some of the more important and better known types. 

As the type of this group may be taken the genus Ceratiocaris 
itself (fig. 365, a) in which the anterior portion of the body is en- 
closed in an elongated or pod-like carapace, composed of two oval 
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valves, contracted in front and with an abrupt posterior truncation. 
The carapace-valves are united along the back by a median line of 
attachment, and are commonly marked with fine linear striae, while 
a lanceolate rostrum is developed in front. There were fourteen 
or more body-rings, of which the last five or six were free, some or 
all of these supporting lamellar appendages which seem to have 
been branchial in function. At the hinder end of the body is a 
powerful pointed telson, with two smaller lateral spines. The 
thoracic limbs are unknown, but toothed jaws have been in some 
instances recognised, either detached or in connection with the 
body of their former possessor. The oldest species of Ceratiocaris 
appear in the Ordovician rocks, but the genus attained its maximum 
in the Silurian period, and the last known forms occur in the Lower 
Carboniferous deposits. Some of the species attained to a great 
size, C. Ludensis growing to a length of two feet. 

In the Cambrian rocks is found the allied genus Hymenocaris 
(fig. 365, b\ in which the large sub-triangular carapace is not bi- 
valved but is simply folded. There are generally nine free abdom- 
inal segments, the hinder termination of the body being adorned 
with three pairs of unequal spines. The Cambrian rocks of North 
America have yielded the remains of the related genus Froiocaris^ 
which differs from Hymenocaris principally in the possession of 
thirty narrow abdominal rings, and in the fact that there is a large 
telson ending in two terminal spines. Of the same general type 
as the preceding is the Ordovician genus Caryocaris, which agrees 
with Ceratiocaris in the fact that the carapace is bivalved, instead of 
being simply folded. The carapace is pod-like in form, and trun- 
cated behind, and the abdomen terminates in three spines. The 
researches of Novak have, further, shown that the singular Crus- 
taceans described by Barrandc from the Silurian rocks of Bohemia 
under the names of Aristosoc, Callozoc and Orozoi\ and originally 
regarded by this observer as gigantic Ostracodes, are really referable 
to the Ceratiocaridee. The carapace of Aristozoe (fig. 366) reaches 
three inches in length, and is composed of two valves united along 
a straight dorsal margin, its general shape being oval, with a pointed 
anterior and rounded posterior margin, and its front portion carrying 
prominent rounded tubercles. Novdk has shown that the fossil 
described under the name of Bactropus is really a portion of the 
abdomen of Aristozoe, and that the so-called Ceratiocaris debilis is 
the telson of the same genus. 

Of the later forms of the Ceratiocaridee, the Devonian rocks of 
North America have yielded the remains of the curious genus 
Echinocaris, in w'hich there is an ovoid folded carapace, adorned 
anteriorly with tubercles, and apparently without a rostrum. There 
are seven free abdominal segments, and a strong trifurcate telson. 
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Lastly, in the Carboniferous and Devonian genus Dithyrocaris (fig. 
367), there is a broad carapace composed of two semi-oval valves 
ridged along the back in the middle line and laterally, and there is 
only one free body-ring. The rostrum is unknown, but there is a 
powerful trifurcate telson. 

Another remarkable series of the Phyllocarida comprises forms 
with a thin, concentrically striated carapace, which may be simple, or 
may be divided into two halves and sutured along the back, and which 
is commonly notched in front for the reception of a triangular mov- 
able “ rostrum.” A number of curious, and in some cases prob- 
lematical, fossils, the oldest of which are found in the Ordovician, 
while the last appear in the Trias, have been included in this 
group, and only a few of the more important can be noticed here. 
A typical genus of this group is the Peltocaris of the Ordovician 
rocks (fig. 365, d\ in which the carapace is approximately circular, 



Fig. 366. — Carajiace of Aris- 
iozoe memoranda^ from the 
Silurian rocks of llohemia, of 
the natural size, viewed side- 
ways, with the dorsal margin to 
the left. (After IWrande.) 



Fig. Dithyrocaris 
Scoulcrif viewed from 
above, reduced slightly in 
size. Carboniferous Lime- 
stone. (After M.‘Coy.) 


and consists of two valves of a semicircular form, which are united 
along the back by a straight dorsal suture, and which are deeply 
notched in front for the reception of a movable parabolic plate or 
“ rostrum.” The Ordovician and Silurian genus Aptychopsis is very 
similar in general characters to Peltocaris^ but the rostrum is trian- 
gular in form. In the Silurian genus Pterocaris the same general 
type of structure is retained, but the valves are only united for a 
short space anteriorly, while they diverge behind, so as to form a 
wide posterior notch. On the other hand, in the remarkable Silurian 
genus Discinocarts (fig. 365, c\ the concentrically striated carapace is 
circular in form, and shows no median line of suture on its dorsal 
surface, while there is a deep triangular notch in front for the recep- 
tion of the rostrum. One species of this genus attains a diameter 
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of seven inches across the carapace. Various Devonian fossils have 
been placed, under special generic names, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Discinocarts^ and the Triassic genus Aspidocaris is also 
regarded as closely allied to this genus. 

Order IV. Trilobita. — The Trilobites are Palaeozoic Crusta- 
ceans in which the body is more or less distinctly trilobed, and the 
head^ thorax^ and abdomen are distinct The head is covered with a 
cephalic shield^ which usually bears a pair of compound sessile eyes, 
ocelli being apparently never developed. The somites of the thorax are 



, 368. The skeleton of a Jrilobite ^Angelina Si’dg 7 vickn\ partially dissected, a, ] 

shield , B, Movable rings of the thorax ; c, Tail or alidomen. g. Glabella, in this si 
wi^out furrows ; Ji, Fixed cheeks ; f , Eye-lobc ; o. Eye ; f. Facial suture : fr, l^*-**** 
rlead-spines; /, Pleurae ; //, Anchylosed pleurae of pygidium. 


Head. 

species 


movable upon one another, and carry jointed legs to which branchiae 
were attached. The abdominal segments are fused to for^n a caudal 
shield, and support below jointed appendages similar to those of the 
thorax, A well-developed upper lip (“ hypostome ”) is present, and* 
some of the cephalic appendages are modified to act as mouth-organs. 

As regards the general structure of the Trilobita, the body was 
protected by a well-developed calcareous shell or “ crust ” which 
covered the whole dorsal surface of tlie body, and which usually 
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^exhibits more or less markedly a division into three longitudinal 
lobes (fig. 368), from which the name of the order is derived. In 
some cases, however, as in the genera Homalonotus and Illanus, 
this trilobation is only obscurely marked. Within the limits of the 
same species, Barrande has observed that the individuals may some- 
times present themselves under two forms, one broad and the other 
long, and he regards the broad forms as the females, and the long 
forms as the males, of the species. 

The crust exhibits a well-marked division into three regions, which 
are commonly found detached and separate from one another. 
These three regions are — i, a cephalic shield ; 2, a variable num- 
ber of movable “ body-rings ” or thoracic segments ; and 3, a caudal 
shield or “ pygidium.” 

The cephalic shield or buckler (fig. 368) is generally more or 
less semicircular in shape, and is composed of a central and two 
lateral pieces, of which the two latter may or may not be united in 
front of the former. The central por- 
tion of the cephalic shield is usually 
elevated above the remainder. It is 
termed the “ glabella ” (fig. 368,^), and 
it protected the region of the stomach. 

The form of the glabella varies a good 
deal. Usually it is widest in front 
(fig. 369), but its width may be nearly 
uniform, or it may be widest pos- 
teriorly and contracted in front, as 
in Caly?jiene, The glabella is bounded 
at the sides by tw^o grooves, which 
are knowm as the “ axal furrows,” and 
is marked off behind by a third groove, 
which is termed the “ neck-furrow\” 

The surface of the glabella may be 
quite smooth, but it is ordinarily di- 
vided into “lobes” by “grooves,” 
w^hich originate in the axal furrowrs, 
and pass inwards towards the middle 
line (fig. 369). These furrows mark 
the position of the segments which 
compose the glabella, and they are 
sometimes continuous from side to 
• side. Usually there are three pairs of these furrowrs, a low’er or 
basal, a middle or ocular, and an upper or frontal furrow ; but 
there may be an additional pair of furrows in front of these. In 
some cases, as in Illcenus (fig. 374), the glabella is very indistinctly 
marked off from the rest of the shield. 



Fig. 369 . — Phacops {Pahnanites) 
cauaata. Upper Silurian. 
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The grooves of the glabella probably mark off so many segments^ to 
which organs of prehension and mastication were attached inferiorly, 
and they are marked internally by corresponding ridges, to which muscles 
must have been attached. Sometimes (I/lirnus, Ellipsocephalus^ Encrin- 
tirus, &c.) they are obsolete, as also occurs in particular species of other 
genera ( Trinucleus and ^glina). Typically, three pairs of grooves are 
present, but some species of Phacops have four, and so have other types. 

In certain Trilobites there are found two pores, or, in other cases, 
funnel-shaped depressions, one on each side of the glabella, in the axal 
furrow which separates this region from the cheeks. M ‘Coy thought 
that these “ cephalic pores ” might have been the points of origin of a 
pair of antennae. It is certain, however, that this cannot be the true 
explanation of these structures ; and they may be perhaps accounted for 
as marking the point of origin of deep internal processes of the exo- 
skeleton to which muscles were attached, while it has also been suggested 
that they may indicate the position of a pair of “ ocelli.” 

At each side of the glabella, and continuous with it, is a small 
semicircular area, which is termed the “fixed cheek” (fig. 368,^). 
The glabella, with the “ fixed cheeks,” is separated from the lateral 
portions of the cephalic shield, termed the “ movable ” or “ free ” 
cheeks, by a peculiar suture or line of division, which is known 
as the “ facial suture ” (fig. 368, /). No such line of division 
is known to exist in any recent Crustacean ; but there is a faint 
indication of it in LimuluSy and some doubtful traces of it in certain 
other forms. The course taken by the facial sutures differs in 
different cases, and causes an important difference in the structure 
of the cephalic shield. In some cases {Asapkusy PhacopSy Homa- 
lonotuSy &c.) the facial sutures, starting from the posterior margins 
of the buckler, skirt the fixed cheeks, and join one another in front 
of the glabella. In these cases it is obvious that the free cheeks 
form a single piece, so that the entire shield consists of but two 
portions — i, the glabella and fixed cheeks; and 2, the amalgamated 
free cheeks. In other cases (ParadoxideSy Il/cenuSy ProetuSy &:c.), 
the facial sutures, instead of joining in front of the glabella, are 
continued forward, till they cut the anterior margin of the shield 
separately. In these cases the free cheeks are discontinuous, and 
the cephalic shield consists of three portions. In a few genera (as in 
TrinucleuSy MicrodiscuSy and Agnostus) the facial sutures are absent, 
in which case the free and fixed cheeks are fused with one another. 

The posterior angles (“ genal angles ”) of the free cheeks are very 
commonly prolonged into longer or shorter spines, and the free 
cheeks also bear the eyes. The eyes are compound, and consist of 
an aggregation of facets, covered by a thin cornea. They are gen-* 
erally crescentic or reniform in shape, and are invariably sessiky in 
the sense that they are never supported upon movable stalks. In 
some cases, however, they are carried upon longer or shorter prom- 
inences. The eyes differ much in size, and they are wanting in a 
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few forms, such as Agnostus^ Ampyx^ some of the Trinuclei^ and 
certain forms of Conocephalus, Though facets are usually easily 
detected in such as have eyes of any size, there are some {Bronieus^ 
AretAusina, ProetuSy &c.) in which the eyes are smooth. In any 
case, the number of lenses varies greatly, there being as few as four- 
teen facets, or as many as fifteen thousand in each eye in different 
types (Barrande). 

Behind the cephalic shield comes the thorax, composed of a 
variable number of segments which are not soldered together, but 
are capable of more or less movement upon each other. The 
amount of movement thus allowed varies, but in several genera 
(e.g.y Calynmte and IllcBnus) it was sufficiently great to allow of the 
animal completely rolling itself up after the manner of a hedgehog. 
The number of body-rings or segments in the thorax varies from no 
more than two {Agnostus) to as many as twenty-six {Harpes ufigiila)^ 
or twenty-nine. Ordinarily the thorax (fig. 373) is strongly trilobed, 
and each body-ring exhibits the same trilobation, being composed of 



a central, more or less convex portion, called the “ axis,’^ and of two 
flatter side-lobes, termed the “ pleurae.” The pleurae are in one piece 
with the axis, but are separated from it by a more or less pronounced 
groove, the “ axal furrow.” In one type of pleurae, each of these 
structures carries a deep longitudinal groove or sulcus upon its upper 
surface (as in Asapktis, Ogygia, Phacops, Cafymene, &c.) In another 
type, on the other hand (as in CheiruruSy BrofiteuSy Acidaspis, &c.), 
the place of the sulcus is taken by a similarly situated oblique ridge. 
The pleurae are always bent dowmwmds towards their ends, and also 
commonly bent backwards as well, the point where the backward 
curvature begins being the “ fulcrum ” of .Salter. In the Trilobites 
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with grooved pleurae, more especially, the pleurae imbricate and 
overlap ; and the “ fulcrum ” of each is often bevelled off, so as to 
form a facet upon which the pleura immediately in front plays, thus 
allowing the animal to roll up. In the state of complete enrol- 
ment, the under surface of the pygidium is closely applied to the 
corresponding surface of the head-shield, thus entirely concealing 
the ventral aspect of the animal. Some forms (such as Hofnalonotus^ 
Lichas, TriarthruSy Olenus, Paradoxides^ ^glina^ &c.) are not known 
to have been endowed with the power of rolling up. Though the 
trilobation of the thorax is usually very well marked (figs. 370-373), 
at other times the axis is very broad, and the axal furrows more or 
less inconspicuous. This is the case in Jllcenus (fig. 374), and to a 
less extent in Homalonotus, 

The caudal shield or “ pygidium ” — commonly called the “ tail ” 
— is composed of a greater or less number of segments anchylosed 



or amalgamated with one another. Commonly, the pygidium is 
trilobed (fig. 373), like the thorax, and consists of a central elevated 
“axis” and of a marginal “limb.” The limb is separated from 
the axis by axal furrows, and usually exhibits on its surface the 
lines which indicate the component pleurae, as well as the longi- 
tudinal furrows on the faces of these. The extremity of the pygi- 
dium is sometimes simply rounded, with an “ entire ” margin ; but 
it may be prolonged into a shorter or longer spine or “ mucro ” (fig. 
369), and the ends of the pleurae may also be extended into spine- 
like projections (fig. 375). The number of rings in the tail varies 
from two (Sao htrsuta) to twenty-eight (species of Amphton). 
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With regard to the condition of the under surface of the Trilo- 
bites, the progress of our knowledge has been slow, and is still in 
some respects far from complete. Specimens showing the inferior 
surface are exceedingly rare, and until of late years the only struc- 
ture which had been detected on this aspect of the animal was the 



upper lip. The margin of the head-shield (as that of the pygidium 
also) is turned under in the form of a broader or narrower down- 
ward and inward inflection or “doublure’^ (fig. 377, d\ and to the 
centre of this is attached the lip-plate or “ hypostome.” The form 
of this varies, but usually it is either an oval gibbous plate or it is 
broad and deeply forked behind (figs. 376, 

377, K), Beside this lip-plate, in a speci- 
men of Asaphus platycephalus. Dr Henry 
Woodward detected a jointed filament (fig. 

376,/), apparently attached to a maxillary 
plate, and representing a “maxillary pal- 
pus.” At a later period, Mr Billings de- 
scribed a specimen of Asaphus platycepha- 
liis^ showing the under surface of the body, 
with a pair of apparently jointed appen- 
dages attached to each segment of the 
thorax ; but the nature of these structures 
as ambulatory legs was not universally admitted. The correctness 
of the view held by Mr Billings as to the nature of the thoracic 
limbs in Asaphus platycephalus has, however, been completely 
established by a specimen of Asaphus fnegistos^ from the Ordovi- 
cian rocks of Ohio, which shows the under surface with its appen- 



J? ig. 376. — Jt 5 uccal organs ot 
Asaphus platycephalus (after 
Woodward). A, Hypostome ; p, 
Palpus ; ;/i, Maxilla (?). 
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dages, and which has been described by Dr Mickleborough and 
Mr Walcott. In this remarkable specimen (fig. 377), all the seg- 
ments of the thorax, as well as those of the pygidium, are pro- 
vided with jointed limbs, while branchial filaments (/?) are likewise 



Fig. 377.— Under surface of the body of Asa/hus meg^- 
istoSf from the Ordovician rocks of Ohio, with the miss- 
ing parts restored in outline. </, and Doublure or 
infolded margin of the cephalic shield, thorax, and pygid- 
ium respectively. All the rings of the thorax and tail 
carry jointed limbs, and branchial filaments {b) are also 
present. In front, the b.ases of the last pair of cephalic 
appendages (maxillipedes) is shown (w). //, The hypos- 
tome. (After Walcott.) 


present. Apart from the 
interesting specimens 
above noticed, the con- 
dition of the under sur- 
face of the Trilobites, 
with its appended .struc- 
ture.s, has been fully in- 
vestigated by Mr Charles 
D. Walcott, whose re- 
searches have been car- 
ried on by the method 
of making thin transverse 
and longitudinal sections 
of rolled -up specimens. 
This able observer has 
shown that the visceral 
cavity of the Trilobites 
(fig. 378, b) was bounded 
inferiorly by a thin mem- 
brane, which was attached 
to the lower margin of 
the dorsal crust all round. 
This ventral membrane 
was supported by calci- 
fied arches, which in turn 
supported the appendages 
beneath. As to these 
latter, it is now estab- 
lished that 

a row of articulated ap- 
pendages on each side 
of the middle line below' 


(fig. 379). In the genus 
Cafymene, as whll be seen from the accompanying illustrations, the 
thoracic appendages wxre in the form of slender, five-jointed legs, 
in which the terminal segment forms a pointed claw, and the basal 
segment carries a jointed appendage, regarded by Mr Walcott as 
homologous with the “epipodite” of many recent Crustaceans. 
On each side of the thoracic cavity there is, also, attached a row of 
bifid spiral appendages (fig. 378, e), of the nature of gills; and 
branchial appendages w’ere probably attached to the bases of the 
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thoracic limbs as well. The abdominal or pygidial rings carried 
appendages also, a pair to each segment, but these do not appear 
to have differed in form from the thoracic limbs. With regard, fin- 
ally, to the appendages of the head, the mouth is situated behind 
the hypostome, and is bounded by four pairs of jointed manduca- 
tory appendages, the basal joints of which are, partly or wholly, 
modified to act as jaws. The hindmost cephalic appendages (fig. 
379, are larger than the anterior ones, and may be regarded as 
foot-jaws. 

In connection with the cxoskeleton of the Trilobites, a few words 
may be said as to the minute structure of the crust. Thin vertical 
sections (fig. 380, b) show that the crust is traversed by vertical 
canals or tubes of different sizes, the general tissue being finely 


n 



Fiff* 378' — Transverse section of the thorax of Calynienc scnari'a, partially restored (after C. 
D. Walcott), fl, Dorsal cnist ; Visceral cavity, continued laterally to the pleural margins of 
the dorsal crust ; c, Legs, restored ; Epipodite ; Spiral gills. Enlarged six times. 


tubulated so as to resemble somewhat the dentine of teeth, and 
there being usually a system of comparatively large vertical tubes as 
well. Tangential sections (fig. 380, a and c) may only exhibit the 
openings of the larger set of tubes, or may show the minute and 
close-set apertures of the small tubuli as well. Where a large set of 
tubes is clearly developed, the minute structure of the crust is very 
similar to that of the shell of the recent Limulus ; but the presence 
of these large tubes cannot be regarded as a distinctive feature, since 
similar canals are present in the shell of the Lobster, in parts at any 
rate. 

With regard to the development of the Trilobites, the eggs have 
been noticed by both Barrande and Walcott. They are spheroidal 
or cylindroidal in shape, and mostly about a twenty-fifth to a fiftieth 
of an inch in diameter, and they seem to have been deposited in 
clusters. The larval condition of the Trilobites is only known in 
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certain cases, and it is possible that the young may often have been 
naked. This subject has been chiefly worked out by Barrande, who 

has shown that, so far as our 
f present knowledge goes, the 

‘ development of the Trilobites 

follows one or other of four 
principal lines. In one group 
of forms Sao hirsuta\ the 
most minute larvae observed 
possess a head-shield, but have 
no pygidium, while the thorax is 
either wanting or rudimentary. 
In another type {Agnostus\ the 
larva has both the head-shield 
and pygidium in a developed 
condition, but the thorax is 
wanting. In a third, all the 
three regions of the body are 
present, but the thorax and 
pygidium are at first incom- 
plete ; and in a fourth group, 
though the thorax possesses 
the number of rings proper to 
the adult, the pygidium is im- 
perfect. 



Fig. 379.— Restoration of the under surface of 
Calymene Dlumcnhachii^ showinfj the appendages. 
Doublure of the cephalic .shield ; A, Hypos- 
t ^i._ 1 — e — ndages 


tome ; The last pair of cephalic appendages 
r, Mouth, bounded by the jaws; 


(maxillipedes) ; w/, 
or, Thoracic limbs ; a', Abdominal limbs. 
Walcott.) 


As to their mode of life^ the 
[After Trilobites, as before remarked, 
seem to have delighted in muddy 
bottoms, though often found in 
limestones, and they must have frequented particular localities in vast 
numbers. In connection with this subject, we may briefly notice certain 
tracks or markings in the rocks, which may perhaps have been pro- 



Fig. 380. — A, Tangential section of the crust of Calymene senaria^ showing the openings of 
large and small tubes; b, Vertical section of the same; c, Tangential section of the crust of 
Asafhus Canadensis^ showing a minutely porous structure. All the figures are greatly magnified. 
(Original.) 

duced by these extraordinary extinct Crustaceans, or by their allies the 
King-crabs and Eurypterids. The most interesting of the tracks in ques- 
tion are those which have been described by Professor Owen from the 
Potsdam Sandstone (Upper Cambrian) of Canada, under the name of 
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Protichnites, The tracks upon which this genus is founded (fig. 381, A 
and b) consist essentially of a median groove, with a number of depres- 
sions or footprints on each side in corresponding pairs, these being often 
arranged in answering groups, of seven or eight pairs each. Sometimes 
the pits or footprints are replaced by shallow grooves, on each side of the 
main median groove (fig. 381, B). The tracks of Protichnites indicate 
the existence in the Upper Cambrian of some animal of very considerable 
size, since they are sometimes half a foot or more in width. That the 
animal producing these tracks was a Crustacean can hardly be doubted ; 
the median groove being made by the tail-spine, and the lateral mark- 
ings by the feet ; and as we know that large Trilobites actually lived 
during this period, it seems most reasonable to suppose that we have in 
these the real makers of the tracks. Sir William Dawson, how'ever, has 
shown that tracks of a closely similar nature are formed by the living 



Fig. 381. — Sitpposed Crustacean tracks and burrows, a, I’oriion of the track of Protich- 
nitvs altcmans, from the Potsdam Sandstone, reduced to one-tenth of the natural size; n, 
Portion of the track of Protichnites lineatus^ from the same formation, similarly reduced ; c, 
Portion of Clhuactichnites Wilsoni^ from the Potsdam group, reduced to one-thirtieth of the 
natural size; n, Rusichnites {Rusof>hycu^ hilobatusy from the Clinton formation (Silurian), re- 
duced one-half. (.Vfter Owen and Hall.) 

King-crabs {Limiilus\ and he would therefore ascribe Protichnites 
rather to the Eurypterids. The same eminent observer has also shown 
that smaller forms of Protichnites occur in the Carboniferous; and he 
ascribes these to the Limuloid genus Beiinnrus. The curious track 
known as Climactichnites (fig, 381, c) is likewise found in the Potsdam 
formation, and consists of a band about six inches wide, crossed by 
straight ridges, and bounded by beaded margins. These were probably 
formed by the same animal as that which produced Protichnites^ and 
Dawson has shown that the living Limnlus, when it uses its swimming- 
feet, gives rise to a ladder-like track of the same kind. Prof. Chapman 
belie\ es that both Protichnites and Climactichnites arc really of vegetable 
origin. The only other fossil which need be mentioned in this connec- 
tion is the curious Rusichnites^ which is of common occurrence in the 
Ordovician and Silurian rocks of North America, and is also found 
in the Carboniferous. Originally described as a plant under the name 
of Rusophyens^ its name was changed by Dawson to Rusichnites^ in 
accordance with his belief that it really represents the casts of the bur- 
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rows of Trilobites, and that it can be shown to be sometimes connected 
with footprints consisting of a double series of transverse markings. In 
form, Rusichnites (fig. 381, d) presents itself as an oval, cylindroidal 
body, deeply furrowed, or bilobed, by means of a longitudinal sulcus, 
the lateral halves being transversely ridged or grooved. The body 
thus constituted may be independent, or may stand in apparent con- 
nection with a cylindrical and slender appendage. 

With regard to their systematic position^ the Trilobites have been 
usually regarded as Entomostracous Crustaceans, with relationships 
to the Phyllopods and to the Merostomata ; but they have been 
sometimes considered as related to the Isopods. With regard to 
these last, there is no doubt a considerable general likeness between 
such an Isopod as Serolis and various forms of the Trilobites ; and 
a tangible point of resemblance is found in the fact that in many 
Isopods the caudal segments coalesce to form a shield like the 
pygidium of the Trilobites. On the other hand, the segmentation 
of the body in the Trilobites is indefinite, the number of limbs is 
large, and thoracic branchiae are developed ; whereas in the Isopods 
the segmentation of the body is definite, there are only seven pairs 
of legs, and the branchiae are abdominal. With the Phyllopods, 
the Trilol)ites are in agreement as regards the indefinite segmenta- 
tion of the body ; and the recent genus Apus possesses a lip-plate 
which in form is very similar to that of the Trilobites. The Trilo- 
bites, however, have a calcareous crust ; 
their limbs are jointed, and not phyllo- 
podous ; and the segments of the ab- 
domen arc anchylosed. There are, 
finally, remarkable points of relationship 
between the Trilobites and the Mero- 
stomata^ and particularly between the 
former and the Limuloid types of the 
latter. Thus, the Trilobites show affin- 
ities with the Merostomata in the pos- 
session of a very similar head-shield to 
that of the latter, the presence (particu- 
Fig. 382.— i.:irva of Limuius on larly in some extinct Limuloids) of dis- 
i?ohrii"f’ greatly enlarged. (After indications of a “ facial suturc,” the 

existence of compound sessile eyes, and 
the microscopic structure of the crust. Moreover, the larva of the 
recent Limulus (fig. 382) is destitute of the tail-spine of the adult, 
and in many respects shows a striking resemblance to certain of the 
Trilobites, and particularly to the genus Trinucleus, There are, 
however, various striking points of difference between the Trilo- 
bites and the Limuloids. Thus the former always possess free 
thoracic segments, and the appendages carried on these differ en- 
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tirely from those borne on the same region in any of the Mero- 
sto7iiata. Again, the Trilobites have no “ ocelli,” and have a well- 
developed hypostome. On the other hand, the thoracic somites 
in the Limuloids may be completely anchylosed (as they are in 
Limulus itself) ; ocelli are present as well as compound eyes ; and 
the hypostome is rudimentary or absent. Upon the whole, in spite 
of the above-mentioned differences, it would seem that the Trilo- 
bites are more nearly related to the Merostoi7iata than to any other 
group of the Crustacea^ and if, as maintained by Claus and other 
high authorities, the latter are properly referable to the Arach7iida^ 
it will be apparently necessary to transfer the Trilobita also to this 
class of the Arthropoda, Apart, however, from the difficult ques- 
tion as to whether the Limuloids and Eurypterids are referable to 
the Arachnida or to the Cfiistacea, it may be questioned if there 
is sufficient justification, in the present state of our knowledge, for 
placing these two groups along with the Trilobites in the common 
division to which Claus has given the name of GigaTitostraca. The 
differences between the Trilobita on the one hand, and the Xipho- 
sura and Eurypterida on the other hand, are, at any rate, so 
numerous that it would be a matter of difficulty to frame a defini- 
tion of the GigaTitostraca which would embrace these three orders, 
and would at the same time exclude all the other groups of the 
Crustacea, 

'J^he general facts as to the distributmi of the Trilobita in past 
time are soon told. The Trilobites are exclusively Palaeozoic, their 
range extending from the Upper Cambrian to the Permian. If the 
prol)lematical Palccopyge Ra77isayi of the I.ongmynd beds be a Tri- 
lobite, then the order has its commencement in the Lower Cambrian. 
In the Upper Cambrian rocks the order attained a wonderful devel- 
opment, the number of generic and specific types already known 
from this formation being very large, while individuals are sometimes 
extremely abundant. Some of these so-called “ Primordial ” Trilo- 
l)ites attain a very great size, being only surpassed amongst later 
forms by some species of Asaphus, They mostly belong to the 
families of the Ag7wstid6e, Co7iocephalid(e^ and Paradoxidce, and to 
the genera Paradoxides^ Co7iocotyphe, Sao, Ellipsocephalus, Hydro- 
cephalus^ ArioTtellus, Dikellocephalus^ &:c. Along with these, however, 
are genera such as Ag7wstus, which pass up into the Ordovician. 
Some of the “ Primordial ” Trilobites are not so highly organised 
as their successors, as shown by the occasional absence of eyes, 
or want of the facial suture, by the imperfect segmentation of the 
glabella, or by the multiplication or diminution of the number of 
the body-rings ; but others do not exhibit any inferiority to those 
of later periods. 

In the Ordovician and Silurian rocks the Trilobites attain their 
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maximum of development, the leading families being the AsqpAida, 
Phacopidm^ Trinuckidce^ Cheiruridce^ and Cafymenida, and the chief 
genera being Asaphtis, Ogygia^ Phacops^ Trinudeus^ Ampyx^ Cheirii- 
rus^ Pncrinurus, Cafymene, and ffomalonotus. In the Devonian 
rocks, again, Trilobites are tolerably abundant, though less so than 
in the preceding series. The commonest Devonian genera are 
PhacopSy Homalonotus^ Proetus^ and Bronteus, Lastly, the order 
seems to die out before the close of the Palaeozoic epoch, being 
represented in the Carboniferous period solely by the four genera 
Phillipsia^ Brachyinetopus^ Griffithides^ and Proetus ; while in the 
Permian rocks only a single species of Philiipsia has hitherto been 
detected. 

In the following, a brief summary of the families of the Trilohita^ 
indicating the principal genera of each, and their distribution in 
time, will be given. No strictly zoological arrange- 
ment of these families is as yet possible, except in a 
general sense, but the classification proposed by M. 
Barrande, one of the most illustrious palaeontologists 
of this century, has been in the main adhered to. 

Family i. Harpedid^. — Cephalic shield large, 
and horse-shoe-shaped, its posterior angles greatly 
prolonged, and its margin or limb perforated by 
pores (fig. 383). The glabella is conical and pro- 
minent, with slightly marked furrows, and the eyes 
are small, and consist of a few lenses. There are from twenty-five 
to twenty-nine thoracic segments, and the pygidium is extremely 
small, and consists of three or four amalgamated segments. The 
species of Barpes, the sole genus comprised in 
this family, are principally Ordovician and Silu- 
rian, but a few” Devonian forms are known. 

Fa.mily 2. Remopleurid/E. — In this family the 
head is greatly developed, semicircular in shape, 
the genal angles produced into spines. The 
glabella is smooth, or possesses three pairs of 
lateral grooves, and the facial sutures unite in 
front of it. The eyes are very long and are 
reticulated. There are eleven to thirteen body- 
Fig. 384.— rings, w^ith grooved pleurae, and the pygidium is 
fivkTan. Small, and is often reduced to two segments. 

Barrande.) This family contains only the single genus Jiemo- 

pkurides (fig. 384), which is confined to the Ordo- 
vician and Silurian deposits. 

Family 3. Paradoxida; or Olenida;. — Head-shield well devel 
oped, crescentic, the genal angles produced. The glabella, typi 
caltyf widest anteriorly, with well-marked grooves. The facie 
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sutures nearly parallel, cutting the head-shield separately ; the eyes 
large. The body is very long (fig. 385, a) ; the thorax has from 
twelve to twenty segments, with grooved pleurae ; the pygidium 
being usually small and of few segments. The family is essentially 
characteristic of the Cambrian deposits, ranging through all the 
divisions of this formation. 

The principal genus of this group is Paradoxides itself (fig. 385, 
and fig. 386), with its long and trilobed body, sometimes reaching 
a length of two feet or more. The thorax in this genus is greatly 



Fig. 385. — Paradoxldee and Conoccfrhalidte. Paradoxides Bohemicus^ reduced in size ; />, 
Ellipsoccphalus Hoffi ; c, Sao hirsuta ; d, Conocotyfhe Sultzeri — (all the above, together with 
fig. jf, are from the Upper Cambrian or “Primordial Zone" of Pohemia); t*, He.-id-shield of 
Dikelloccfihalus Ceiticus, from the Lingula Flags of Wales; Head -shield of Conocoryphe 
Matthe^vi^ from the _ Upper Cambrian (Acadian Group) of New Prunswick ; Ag^iosias'rc.w, 
Pohemia; h. Tail-shield of Dikellociphalus Minnesotensis^ from the Upper Cambrian (Potsdam 
Sandstone) of Minnesota. (xVfier Parrande, Dawson, Salter, and Dale Owen.) 


elongated, and consists of sixteen or twenty rings, while the axis of 
the pygidium often contains two segments only. The eyes are 
long, reniform, and smooth. The genus is characteristic of, and 
confined to, the Cambrian period. P/ufoma and Jnopokmis, with 
•a similar geological range, are closely related to Paradoxides; but 
the former of these two genera has a narrow glabella and a tuber- 
culated surface, while the latter has the last two pleurae of the thorax 
dilated and bent backwards, and the pygidium has wide lateral lobes. 
The genus Olenellus resembles Paradoxides in most respects, Imt 
VOL. I. 2 L 
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there are only thirteen or fourteen segments in the thorax, and the 
lateral lobes of the pygidium are undeveloped, the elongated and 
pointed axis alone remaining. The genus Olenellus appears to be 
characteristic of the Lower Cambrian deposits, while Paradoxides 
distinguishes the Middle Cambrian fauna, and Olenus (or Dikello- 
cephalus) the Upper Cambrian. 

In Hydrocephalus^ again, the glabella is immensely inflated, with 
a median longitudinal groove ; and the facial sutures cut the outer 



Fig. Paradoxides Micmac. St John’s Group (Cambrian), Newfoundland. 

(After Dawson.) 

margins of the head-shield, so that the free cheeks become much 
reduced in size, and the genal spines are attached to the fixed 
cheeks. Eyes are w’anting, and there are only twelve body-rings.. 
A more important and widely distributed genus of this family is 
Olenus (fig. 387), in which the general characters are very similar 
to those of Paradoxides^ but the glabella is contracted in front so 
as to become conical, and its furrows are often extended completely 
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'across it : there are only fourteen body-rings ; and the pygidium is 
well developed. Parabolina includes Okfii with only twelve body- 
rings, and wdth a spined margin to the pygidium; while Peltiira 
embraces forms in which the hinder angles of 
the head-shield are rounded, and the glabella 
is prolonged forwards to the front margin. 

Olenus and its sub-genera are confined to the 
Cambrian period, and specially distinguish the 
Upper Cambrian desposits. Characteristic of 
the same geological horizon is the genus 
Dikellocephalus (figs. 375, and 385, H) in 
which the most striking feature is the broad, 
fanlike, often spined tail, with its short many- 
ringed axis. The facial sutures cut the 
margin of the head-shield separately in front, 
and the grooves of the glabella are like those 
of many Oleni in joining from side to side. 

Family 4. Conocephalidai:. — This family is a convenient one to 
retain, though it does not seem at present i)Ossible to separate it 
from the preceding by any rigid definition. Its members resemble 
the Faradoxidm in general characters, but the glabella is narrow in 
front, or, at any rate, not dilated in this region, and the tail is 
usually . fairly well developed, while the thoracic rings are not so 
numerous as in the typical forms of the latter. Moreover, most of 
the members of the Conocephalidce have the power of rolling up into 
a ball. 7 'he type-genus is Conocoryphe or Conocephalites (fig. 385, 
d and /), which has resemblances to both Olenus and Calymene^ its 
glabella approaching that of the latter in its comparatively great 
posterior width and its contraction in front. Eyes are usually, but 
not always present ; the facial sutures are discontinuous ; the fixed 
cheeks are large and the free cheeks small ; and there are fourteen 
or fifteen body-rings, while the tail has from two to eight rings. 
"J'he genus is represented by very numerous species in the Upper 
Cambrian, and also occurs in the Ordovician rocks. Ellipso- 
cephalus (fig. 385, b) is related to the preceding, but the glabella 
is subquadrate, smooth, and convex, and there are twelve to four- 
teen body-rings. Angelina (fig. 388) is another Upper Cambrian 
genus, with affinities to Olenus, Its glabella, however, is destitute of 
grooves, and the tail is composed of four or five rings, while the 
body-segments are fifteen in number. The genus Sao (fig. 385, r), 
of the same formation, is a link between the present family and the 
Paradoxidce, It is distinguished by its prominent furrowed glabella, 
the possession of seventeen body-rings, and the minute tail of two 
segments only. Arionellus^ also Cambrian, has sixteen body-rings, 
and three caudal segments ; and the allied genus Menocephalus^ of 



Fifj. 387.— micru- 



Fig. 388. — Angelina Sedg^vickii^ in its natural condition, and distorted by cleavage. 

Upper Cambrian. (After Salter.) 

segments, closely resembling those of the thoracic axis. The eyes 
are large and reticulated ; the course of the facial sutures is un- 
known \ the genal angles are prolonged into long spines, directed 
transversely rather than backwards ; and the thorax and pygidium 
are not clearly marked off from one another, the former consisting 
apparently of five segments and the latter of two. 

Family 6. Calymenid^e. — In this family the crust is often tuber- 
culated or granulated ; the head is well developed ; the glabella is . 
widest behind ; and the facial sutures are discontinuous, and 
terminate at the posterior angles of the cephalic shield. There 
are thirteen segments in the thorax, with grooved pleurae ; the tail 
is of moderate size \ and the condition of the eyes is variable. In 
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Calyniene itself (fig. 372) the head is usually crescentic, with 
rounded genal angles ; and the glabella is conical, strongly convex, 
with deep axal furrows, and divided by three deep lateral grooves 
on each side, all the “ lobes ” thus formed being globose, and the 
hindmost being the largest. I'he eyes are minute and reticulated, 
but are rarely recognisable. The tail is convex, with a well-marked 
axis, and the hypostome is quadrate and forked posteriorly. The 
animal possessed in perfection the 


power of rolling up into a ball, speci- 
mens commonly occurring in this 
condition. The species of Ca/ymene 
are principally Ordovician and Silu- 
rian, and the three most familiar 
species are the nearly allied C. Blu~ 
menhachii^ C. senaria^ and C. brevi- 
capitata. The genus is also known 
to have survived, in North America, 
into the commencement of the De- 
vonian period. 

I'he genus Homalonotus is the 
only other member of the Caly- 
menidm^ and is distinguished from 
Calymene by the greatly elongated 
and faintly trilobed body (fig. 389). 
The glabella, further, is smooth or 
exhibits but faint traces of lobation. 
The species of Hoina/onotus are Si- 
lurian and Devonian, and the genus 
has a wide distribution in space. A 
very familiar species is the Homalo- 
notus delphmocephalus of the Silurian 
rocks. 

Family 7. AsAPHiDit:. — Large 
Trilobites, generally oval, and never 
furnished with si)ines or tubercles on 



Fig. 389.— Ilflinahnotus tielfihino- 
cephalus. Silurian. 


their surface. The eyes smooth, and 


the facial sutures terminating on the posterior margin. The 
cephalic and caudal shields generally of large size, the glabella 
of the former often obscure, and the latter sometimes exhibiting 
no indication of its component segments. The body-rings usually 
eight in number, with grooved pleurae. The family is character- 
istically Ordovician, and the two principal genera are Asaphus 
and Ogygia, In the genus Asaphus (figs. 390, 392, 393) the 
general trilobation is somewhat indistinct, and the caudal shield is 
generally equal to the head in size. The genal angles of the head- 
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shield maybe rounded or spinose, and the glabella is not marked off 
by conspicuous axal furrows. I'he facial sutures are discontinuous 
the eyes crescentic, the hypostome deeply forked, and the pygidium 
may or may not show a conspicuous axis, its hinder extremity being 
usually rounded, and its margin always entire. 'This important 
genus is characteristic of the Ordovician rocks, and the species 
have a world-wide distribution, some of the forms attaining the 
extraordinary size of two feet in length. The genus Asa/>hus has 
been divided into a number of sub-genera, of which Isote/us and 
J/ej^a/as/is are the most important. In the former of these (fig. 
392) the axis is very wide, the glabella is imperfectly marked off, 



Fig. 390 , — A saph us tyrannus. Ordo- 
vician. (After Salter.) 



Ogygia Buchii. Ordovician. 
(After Salter.) 


and the pleurae have rounded ends. In Megalaspis (fig. 393), on 
the other hand, the axis is narrow, the glabella is very short, and 
the head-shield is usually greatly extended in front. 

The genus Ogy^gia is closely allied to Asaphus in general form and 
proportions ; but the axis of the pygidium is more conspicuously 
marked than in most Asaphi (fig. 391), the hypostome is rounded 
and not cleft, the glabella is distinctly furrowed, and the pleurae of 
the thoracic segments have only rudimentary “ fulcra.” The species 
of Ogygia are confined to the Ordovician rocks. This is also the 
case with the genus Niohe^ which is in some respects intermediate 
between Asaphus and Ogygia^ having the round hypostome and 
lobed glabella of the latter, while it approaches the former in its 
wide glabella and its obtuse and faceted pleurae. The Ordovician 
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genus Sfygina is related to Ogygia, but the head-shield and pygidium 
are very similar. Lastly, the Upper Cambrian genus Psilocephalus 
forms a link between Asaphus and Illanus ; while the genus Nileus 
might be almost indifferently placed with either the AsaphidcB or the 
IllcRfiidcB, 

Family 8. iLL^ENiDiE. — In this family the head and tail are greatly 
developed, and, as in the Asaphidce^ are approximately equal in size 
394)- The glabella is broad and rounded, destitute of lobes, 
and with the axal furrows hardly at all marked. There are eight to 



Fig. Asaphus {fsotelus) piatyccphalus. 
Ordovician. 



393 — {Megaias- 
pis) eJTtenuatus^ of the natural 
size. Ordovician, Sweden. (After 
Angelin.) 


ton body-rings ; and the axis of the tail is truncated or wanting, and 
in no case exhibits definite segmentation. The free cheeks are ex- 
tremely small; the facial sutures are separate; and the eyes are 
crescentic. 

If Mleus be regarded as belonging to the Asaphida, the only 
well-defined genus in this family is Illanus itself (fig. 394). In this 
genus the head is large, convex, and tumid, as is also the tail, the 
glabella and pygidial axis being hardly marked out, and being 
wholly unsegmented. In the typical forms of this group {Jllcenus 
proper), the axis of the thorax is not disproportionately wide, and 
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the axal furrows are distinct ; but in others (liunmstus), the thoracic 
axis is extremely wide, and is hardly seixiralcd from the pleura: by 



Kij. 344. — A, A complete e\.un;*If <'f f.,\fKus iti its unrfllcd Atajc— f)nlt>vki;iri ; i,, 

Hypo.tt.inu* of the same : t , KUrttus r iled »},<— Silurian. (.After 

Salter.) 


recognisable axnl furrows (fig. 374). In the ft jriner of these .sections 
there are ten body-rings ; wltereas in Ocii/Lcfius and there 



395* — A, JEgUnapHsca — Ordovicitin ; b, Head-shield of Chcirut‘7ts jm>cnis — Ordovician ; 
c, Head-shield of Amphion /'Vjrc/rt'r/— Ordovician ; u, Side view of the head -shield of Spha-r- 
exochiis Ordovician and Silurian. (After Barraude and Salter.) 


are only eight body-rings, and in Dysplanus there are nine. The 
species of Illcenus are exclusively confined to the Ordovician and 
Silurian periods. 
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Family 9. ^EcLiNiDiE. — This family contains only the single 
genus ^glina (fig. 395, a), of the Ordovician rocks, and is chiefly 
distinguished from the preceding by the much larger size of the 
eyes, and the smaller number of body-rings. The head and tail are 
both of large size, the latter with a truncated axis ; the glabella is 
not conspicuously marked out; the facial sutures are discontinu- 
ous ; and the eyes are extremely large and reticulate ; while the 
segments of the thorax are reduced to five or six in number. 

Family 10. CHEiRURiDiE. — In this large and important family 
the head-shield is well developed, with discontinuous facial sutures, 
which terminate on its outer margin. The glabella is usually highly 
convex or tumid, with well-marked axal furrows and lateral grooves. 
There are ten to twelve, rarely fifteen or eighteen, generally eleven, 
body-rings, and the pygidium is small, of from three to five segments, 
the pleurae terminating in free ends. The family ranges from the 
Upper Cambrian to the Devonian, but is principally characteristic of 
the Ordovician and Silurian rocks. In Cheirurus itself (figs. 395, k, 
and 396) the head is semicircular, with 
rounded or pointed genal angles, and with 
a strongly-arched glabella, which is deeply 
grooved by the lateral furrows. There are 
generally eleven body-rings, with ridged or 
slightly grooved pleurae ; and Lie tail has 
a well-marked axis of four rings, its pleurae 
being prolonged into points or spines. 

Aiuphioti (fig. 395, c) is nearly related to 
Cheh'urus, but has from fifteen to eighteen 
body-rings, and exhibits minor differences 
as well. F/acoparia, again, agrees with 
Cheirurus in having eleven body-rings, and 
also in the form and lobation of the gla- 
bella, but it is destitute of both eyes and 
facial sutures, as is also the genus Areia, 

Sphccrexochus^ lastly (fig. 395, n), while 
agreeing with Cheinirus generally, is dis- 
tinguished by the extreme inflation of the 
glabella, and the presence of no more than 
three segments in the pygidium ; while the basal lobes of the gla- 
bella are completely isolated, and there are only ten body-rings. 
We may also place here the very singular and aberrant genera 
Staurocephalus and Deiphon, In the former of these the general 
characters correspond with those of Cheirurus^ but the anterior or 
“ frontal ” portion of the glabella is enormously swollen, and forms 
a great globular projection in advance of the line of the cheeks. 
The species of Staurocephalus are Ordovician and Silurian. In the 



Fig. 396 . — Cheirurus insignis^ 
from the Silurian rocks of ho- 
hemia. (After liarrande.) 
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Still more curious Deiphon^ of the Silurian rocks, the fixed cheeks 
are rudimentary, and are reduced to two curved spines, which spring 
from the sides of the swollen glabella, and carry the faceted eyes, 
while the free cheeks are obsolete. The axis of the tail is formed 
of four or five rings, and the pleurae are prolonged into two spines 
on each side, one of these being formed by the first segment only, 
while the other, and much larger, one is made up of the amalgamated 
extremities of the remaining segments. 

. Family ii. Encrinuridac. — This family is confined to the 
! Ordovician and Silurian periods, and is related to the preceding 
I through the intervention of Amphion, The head is fairly devel- 



Fig. 397. — A, Head-shield of Encrinurus 
punctatus — Silurian ; B, Head-shield of 
Cromus intercostatus — Silurian : c, Head- 
shield of Cybele bellatula — Ordovician. 
(After Barrande.) 



Fig. 398. — A, Cybele Lo 7 >eni^ of the 
natural size ; b, Cast of the pygidium 
of Cybele 7 >err 7 tcosa, enlarged twice. 
From the Ordovician rocks of (Jirvan. 
(After R. Etheridge, jun., and the 
Author.) 


oped, the genal angles rounded or pointed, and the facial sutures 
discontinuous, and cutting the outer angles of the cephalic buckler. 
Eyes are present, though not of large size, and the glabella may 
or may not exhibit distinct lateral grooves. The surface is tuber- 
culated, and some or all of the body-rings may bear spines. The 
thorax generally consists of eleven segments ; and the tail, though 
moderate in size, has a well-marked axis, which is composed of 
very numerous rings. 

In Encrinurus (fig. 397, a) the glabella is pyriform, strongly 
tuberculated, with the lateral furrows almost obsolete. The body- 
rings are eleven in number, and the axis of the pygidium is com- 
posed of extremely numerous rings. In this genus, as in its near 
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ally Cybe/e, the pygidium is long and triangular, and has its pleurae 
bent backwards so as ultimately to become parallel with the axis 
398, b). The range of the genus Encrinurus is principally 
Silurian, but the genus likewise occurs in the higher portion of the 
Ordovician series. The genus Cybele { = Zethu 5 ^ Volborth) is dis- 
tinguished from Encrinurus chiefly by its clavate glabella (fig. 397, c) 
and its possession of twelve body-rings, which are usually produced 
into spines (fig. 398, a). The facial sutures cut the margin of the 
head-shield close to the genal spines, and the tail resembles that of 
Encrinurus in form. The genus is characteristic of the Ordovician 
rocks. Lastly, in the Silurian genus Cromus (fig. 397, b) the gla- 



\ I 

Fig. 39 ^. — AcUaspis Du/renoyif 
from the Silurian rocks of Bohemia, 
(After Barrand — Copied from Zittel.) 



Fig. 400.— A, Head -shield and tail of Licfias 
^almatai h, Head-shield of Acidaspis Hoer^ 
tcsi. Silurian rocks of Bohemia. (After Bar- 
•ancle. ^ 


bella has four well-marked lateral grooves ; the eyes are small and 
ovoid ; and the pygidium looks like a continuation of the thorax, 
its axis being composed of from twelve to twenty-eight rings, and 
its pleurae terminating in free points. 

Family 12. DiNDYMENiDiE. — In Eindymene, of the Ordovician for- 
mation, the only genus which can be certainly referred to this family, 
the head-shield is semicircular, with a tumid glabella, destitute of 
lateral grooves. There are no eyes, nor facial sutures; and the 
cheeks are tumid, as in Trinucleus. There are ten body-rings, and 
the tail is large and distinctly segmented. 
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Family i 3. AciDASPiDiE. — Like the preceding, this family contains 
only a single genus — viz., Acidaspis itself. In this characteristically 
Silurian type (fig. 400, b), the usual form of the head-shield in the 
Trilobites is somewhat masked, the trilobation being rendered indis- 
tinct by the presence of an additional and secondary pair of axal 
furrows, which mark off a central inflated portion of the glabella. 
The thorax has nine or ten rings, with ridged pleurae, which are 
terminated by spines; while the tail is very small, and has its 
margin fringed with spines (fig. 399). The facial sutures are 
continuous, or are sometimes wanting ; and the eyes are of small 
size and smooth. The species of Acidaspis are found in the Silurian 
and Devonian rocks, and are usually readily recognised by their 
highly ornamented and spinose crust. 

Family 14. Lichadai:. — The prineipal or only genus in this family 
is Lichas'^ itself (fig. 400, a), in which the body is broad and oval, 

and the crust is superficially more or less 
granulated or tuberculated. The head- 
shield is transversely elongated and 
very convex, and the glabella as a rule 
is not very clearly separated from the 
cheeks. The frontal grooves of the 
glabella are extended backwards, so 
as to enclose a central lobe. I'he 
facial sutures cut the anterior margin 
separately, and the eyes are small and 
smooth. There are nine or ten tho- 
racic rings, with grooved pleurae ; and 
the pygidium is larger than the head, 
and often presents prominent spinose 
ends to its component rings. The 
species of Lichas are Ordovician, Si- 
lurian, and Devonian. 

Family 15. Bronteida^:. — This 
family includes only the genus Bro?i- 
teus^ the species of which are found in 
the Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian 
rocks. In this well-marked type (fig. 
401) the body is broad, and could be rolled up, both the head- 
shield and the pygidium being of great size. The tail is particu- 
larly large, and is always more or less fan-shaped, the axis being 
short and rudimentary, while the “ limb ” is greatly developed. . 
The head-shield is trilobed, the glabella being dilated in front, the 

^ The genus Lichas has been very fully treated of by Magister Friedrich 
Schmidt (‘Revision der Ostbaltischen Silurischen Trilobiten,’ Abth. II., 1885), 
by whom it has been split up into a number of sub-generic groups. 




Fig. 401. — A, Head-shield of 
tens campanijer^ from the Silurian 
rocks of Bohemia ; is, 'Jail of the same. 
(After Barrande.) 
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facial sutures being separate, and the eyes sickle-shaped. There 
are ten thoracic segments, and the pleurae are ridged. 

Family i6. Phacopida!:. — In this, one of the best-marked and 
most typical of the families of the Trilobites, the head is well de- 
veloped, the glabella conspicuously broadest in front, with three or 
four lateral grooves, and the facial sutures united in front of the gla- 
bella, and cutting the outer margins of the cephalic buckler behind. 
The eyes are usually large, and are faceted (fig. 403) ; there are 
eleven body-rings, with grooved pleurre ; and the condition of the 
pygidium is variable. The hypostome is convex, and more or less 



Fifi. 402,— A, Phacof>sStcrn- 
from the Siluri.'in rocks 
of Bohemia; n, Head-shield 
of r/incofis ( Trimcrocephalus) 
]-olborthi, Siluriiin, Bohemia. 
(After Barrande. Copied from 
Zittel.) 



Fiff. 403 . — Phacops {Dal- 
iminitcs) longicaudata.^ Silu- 
rian (Wenlock) of P>ritain and 
North America. 


triangular in shape. The genus Phacops itself (with the sub-genera 
TriinerocephaluSy Phacops proper, Acaste^ Pterygometopus, Chasmops, 
Dalmanites^ and Cryphccus) constitutes the entire family, and ranges 
from low down in the Ordovician series to the Upper Devonian 
rocks. 

As regards the sub -genera of Phacops^ Trimcrocephalus includes 
Silurian and Devonian forms, in which the glabella is tumid in front 
402, b) ; the glabella-furrows are faint or wanting ; and the pygidium 
IS of small size. In Phacops proper (fig. 402, a) the genal angdes of the 
head-shield are rounded ; the two anterior pairs of glabella-furrows are 
inconspicuous, and the glabella is very wide in front ; the pleunx' are 
rounded ; and the pygidium is of few segments, with an entire margin. 
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The species included under this head are Silurian and Devonian. DaU 
manites (or Dahnania) includes fonns with the pleurae pointed and bent 
backwards, the pygidium being conspicuously segmented, and often end- 
ing in a spine (fig. 403). There are three glabella-furrows on each side, 
and the genal angles of the head-shield are long and produced. The 
species of this group are principally Silurian, but some of the forms are 
Ordovician and others are Devonian. Chasmops includes Ordovician 
species in which the genal angles are produced ; the anterior glabella- 
lobes are laterally extended ; the pleurai have truncated ends ; and the 
pygidium is of large size. Pterygometopus also includes Ordovician 
species, in which the frontal lobes of the glabella are laterally extended, 
and are intersected by the facial sutures. In Acaste are comprised 
Ordovician and Silurian species in which the glabella is not tumid, and 
exhibits all its furrows in a well-developed form, while the pygidium is 
often pointed. Lastly, Crypheeus includes Devonian types, and is princi- 
pally distinguished by the fact that the margin of the pygidium is toothed 
or serrated. 

Family 17. pROETiDyE. — In this family the body is oval, dis- 
tinctly trilobed, and capable of being rolled up. The head is of 
variable size, semicircular, sometimes with 
rounded, sometimes with spinose genal 
angles. The glabella is distinctly marked 
off from the cheeks, and the hindmost pair 
of glabella-furrows commonly circumscrilie 
a basal lobe. The facial sutures cut the 
anterior margin of the head-shield separ- 
ately. There are from eight to twenty- 
two body-rings, with grooved pleurae, and 
the pygidium is distinctly segmented, and 
usually has an entire margin. The eyes 
have distinct facets, but are covered by a 
smooth cornea. 

In Proetus itself (fig. 404, c) the head- 
shield is semicircular; the glabella has 
three pairs of lateral furrows; the eyes 
are large, semicircular, of numerous facets, 
covered by a thin cornea ; there are eight 
or ten body-rings, and the tail has an 
“ entire ” border. The genus ranges from 
the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. 
Cyphaspis (fig. 404, b), of the Ordovi- 
cian, Silurian, and Devonian rocks, differs 
from the preceding chiefly in its more 
convex glabella, with circumscribed basal lobes, its ovoid and 
remote eyes, and the generally greater number (fifteen to seventeen) 
of the body-rings. Arethusina (fig. 404, a), with a similar range 
in time, has its glabella much shortened, while the body-rings are as 



Fip. 404.— A, Head -shield of 
Are*hushia Konincki ; n, Head- 
shield of Cyphaspis Bumteisteri ; 
c, Head-shield of Proetus Bohemi- 
cus. From the Silurian rocks of 
Bohemia. (After Barrande.) 
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many as twenty-two in number. Carmon is an Ordovician genus 
allied to Proetus^ but it has neither eyes nor facial sutures, and it 
possesses eleven body-rings. The genus Harpides (apparently = 
Erinnys of Salter) is an interesting type, which appears to be in- 
termediate between the Proetidce and OknidcB, and which carries 
back the range of the former into the Upper Cambrian. It has 
the “ limb ” of the head-shield very wide, and covered with a net- 
work of radiating and bifurcated nervures. On the other hand, 
the Proetidce are represented in the Carboniferous rocks, not only 
l)y Proefus itself, but also by the genera Phillipsia^ Grijffithides, 
and Brachymetopus^ one species of the first of these genera having 
been detected in deposits of Permian age. These types arc there- 
fore the most modern examples of the order Trilobita at present 




Fig. 405.— A, Griffitkides globiceps^ from the Carboniferous T.imestone ; k, Pkillipsia Derhh 
ensis, from the Carboniferous Limestone ; c, Glabella and free cheek of the same ; D, Hypostome 
of the same ; e, Body-ring of the same. All the hgures are enlarged. (After Henry Woodward.) 

known to us. In the genus Pkillipsia (fig. 405, b-e) the body is 
oval in form, and can be rolled up. The glabella (fig. 405, c) has 
nearly parallel sides, with two or three lateral furrows, the hind- 
most of which circumscribe a nearly circular basal lobe on each 
side. There are only nine body-rings. The tail is semi-oval, dis- 
tinctly segmented, and with an “ entire ” margin ; and the eyes are 
large, reticulated, and reniform. Griffitkides (fig. 405, a) resembles 
Pkillipsia in having nine body-rings, but the glabella is pyriform, 
without lateral furrows, and with the basal lobes inflated, while 
the eyes are small, lunate, and smooth. Brackymetopus, finally, 
much resembles the preceding in form, but the glabella is small, 
with lateral furrows but with no basal lobes. The eyes are small 
and smooth, and no facial sutures are visible. The head-shield is 
covered with a “ small bead-like ornamentation ” (Henry Wood- 
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ward). The thorax is unknown, but the pygidium is large, and 
the segments of the axis are beaded. 

Family i 8. TRiNUCLEiDAi. — In this singular family (fig. 406) the 
head-shield is enormously developed, with a wide margin or “ limb,” 
which is usually perforated by rounded pores. The glabella is well 
marked, but eyes are usually wanting, and the facial sutures may be 
absent. The body-rings are reduced to five or six in number, with 
grooved pleurae ; and the tail is vride and sub-triangular. The 
family contains three principal genera, viz., Trimicleus^ Dionide, and 
Am/>yx, all of which are Ordovician or Silurian in their range ; and 
its zoological affinities seem to be with the Harpedidce^ In the 
well-known and widely-distributed genus Trinucleus (figs. 406, 407) 
the body is distinctly trilobed ; the “ limb ” of the head-shield is 



Fig. 406 . — Trinucleus Ordovician. The right-hand figure represents 

a vertical section of a rolled-up specimen. 


composed of two lamellae, and is perforated by numerous larger or 
smaller foramina ; and the “ genal angles ” are prolonged into con- 
spicuous spines which are usually single, but are forked in T Pony;er- 
iif'di. The glabella is prominent and pyriform, with mere traces of 
lateral grooves, the facial sutures being rudimentary, and the cheeks 
being tumid, and generally furnished on each side with a small 
tubercle seemingly representing the eyes. There are six body-rings ; 
and the tail is triangular, with a distinct axis, and having its margin 
entire and striated. The genus Trinucleus is wholly confined to the 
Ordovician rocks, and is specially characteristic of the Bala beds. 
The genus Dionide has a sub-quadrangular glabella ; and the “ limb ” 
of the head-shield, though perforated, is rudimentary, and by absence 
of the facial sutures becomes continuous with the cheeks. The eyes 
are wanting, and there are six body-rings. In the curious Ordovi- 
cian and Silurian genus Ampyx (fig. 408) the head is sub-triangular, 
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with spinose genal angles, and without a perforated “ limb.” The 
glabella is prolonged forwards in front of the head-shield as a trian- 
gular process, which is often extended into a long spine, while its 
lateral grooves are obsolete, and eyes are wholly wanting. The 
facial sutures are present and are discontinuous. There are five or 
six body-rings, and the tail is sub-triangular. The species of Ampyx 



Fig. ^aj.—Trim^lcux coftccftiricus, Ordo- 
vician. (After Salter.) 



are mostly Ordovician, but a few Silurian forms arc known. JZndy- 
mionia (Ordovician) is allied to both Trinudeus and Ampyx, but 
wants the perforated border of the former, and the prolonged glabella 
and genal spines of the latter. 

Family 19. — AcNOSTiDi^. — This, the last, family of the Trilobites 
includes a number of small forms of this order, which 
range from the Upper Cambrian to near the summit of 
the Ordovician. The cephalic and caudal shields in 
this group are nearly equal, and arc very similar to one 
another in form and markings. The thoracic segments 
are reduced to two only in number, with grooved 
pleurie; and both eyes and facial sutures are totally 
wanting. The type-genus of the family is Aj^nostus it- 
self (fig. 409), which is represented by numerous forms 
in the Upper Cambrian and Ordovician rocks. Micro- 409;.— 

^discus of the Upper Cambrian (sometimes placed in ceps. ^ Upper 
the Trinuckidce or in the Olenidcd) agrees with Agnostus 
in its want of facial sutures and eyes, but it has four 
body-rings, and the axis of the tail is segmented. Lastly, the 
Shumardia of the Ordovician (Quebec Group) is like Agnostus, 
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but has both the axis and lateral lobes of the pygidium distinctly 
segmented. 

Division C. Merostomata. 

The members of this group are Crustaceans, often of gigantic 
size, in which the mouth is furnished with mandibles and maxillae, 
the terminations of which become walking or swimming feet, 
and organs of prehension. Two orders are included under the 
Merostomata — viz., the recent King-crabs {Xiphosura) and the ex- 
tinct Eurypterids. By Professor Claus these orders are regarded 
as forming a special division of Arthropods, with relationships to 
the Aracj^mda, to which he applies the name of Gigantostraca, 
Professor Ray Lankester has also shown that there are various 
remarkable features of relationship between Limulus and the Scor- 
pions ; and the same point has been brought out by Van Beneden 
from his researches into the development of the King-crabs. More- 
over, the investigations of Mr Benjamin Peach would show that 
there are close and important relationships between the Scorpions 
and the Palaeozoic group of the Eurypterids. 

Order I. Xiphosura .(P(ecilopoda). — This order includes 
Crustacea in which the anterior segments are amalgamated to fofmi a 
targe cephalic buckler^ upon the dorsal surface of ivhich are placed the 
eyes (when present). On the under side of the head-shield is placed 
the mouthy which is furnished with a rudimentary metastoma^ 
and is surrounded by six pairs of appendages^ the bases of all but 
the first pair being modified to act as masticating organs. The seg- 
ments behind the head-shield may be fused with one afiother^ or may 
he more or less completely free ; and they carry upon their under sur- 
face a series of lamellar appendages which are branchial in function. 
The last segment of the body forms a sivord-like movable telsoii. 

The only existing genus contained in the order Xiphosura is 
Limulus^ comprising the King-crabs or Horse-shoe Crabs. In this 
genus (fig. 410) the anterior segments — usually regarded as repre- 
senting the head and thorax — are fused to form a horse-shoe-shaped 
cephalothoracic shield. The upper surface of this carries subcen- 
trally a pair of large compound eyes, and also a pair of small larval 
eyes placed in the middle line in front. On the under side of the 
head-shield is the mouth, surrounded by six pairs of jointed limbs, 
the last five pairs having their basal joints spinose, and thus 
adapted to act as jaws. The first pair of appendages — often 
regarded as representing the antennoe — are placed in front of 
the mouth and terminate in nipping-claws. The next four pairs of 
appendages are also generally chelate, while each of the last pair 
of legs is terminated by two flat spines, with a whorl of similar 
spines proximally, being thus adapted for locomotion. Behind 
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the cephalic buckler comes a second, somewhat rhomboidal shield, 
the segments of w^hich are immovably welded together, and w'hich 
is usually regarded as representing the abdomen, though some 
authorities consider it as the thorax. The lateral margins of 
this abdominal shield carry movable spines, and on its under sur- 
face in front are placed the generative openings, protected by a 
broad, divided “ operculum,” which is formed by the first pair of 
abdominal limbs. The oper- 
culum not only covers the 

reproductive apertures, but ^ ^ 

more or less extensively con- ' ' c - ^ 

ceals the remaining five pairs 
of abdominal liml)s. These "fT 

latter are much modified, and . 

support a number of delicate I 

lamellie arranged like the / * 

leaves of a book, which act r 
as branch ias. Lastly, the ab- \ 
dominal shield has movaVily '' 

articulated to its hinder mar- i f ^ 

gin a long ensiform ‘‘telson” 

The integument of Limu- 
lus is thoroughly hardened by M 

the deposition of chitine, and t 

forms a resisting shell. Thin i 

sections show that this is I 

largely composed of a pecu- I 

liar finely tubulated tissue, I 

Avhich has very much the ap- I 

pearance of dentine under the I 

microscope (fig. 41 1, a). In | 

the inner layer of the shell, | 

the minute tubuli just men- | 

tioncd are accompanied by a 1 

limited number of vertical 

/l^rr ^ T T \\x>,—Limulus mo/uccanuSj viewed from the 

canals of larger size (fig. 4 ^ ^ » Jorsai aspect, and reduced in size. (Recent.) 

A, c), the structure thus com- 
ing closely to resemble that shown in vertical sections of the shell 
of the Trilobites. 

The embryo of Limulus (fig. 382) is destitute of the tail-spine of 
the adult, this structure only existing in a rudimentary form ; and 
in this stage of its existence, as previously noticed, it bears a strong 
resemblance to certain of the Trilobites. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the vexed question as to* 


Fig. 410. — Limulus moluccanus^ viewed from the 
dorsal aspect, and reduced in size. (Recent.) 
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whether Liniulus should properly be placed among the Crustacea or 
the Arachnida. It is sufficient to note that the Xiphosura are clearly 
related to the Eurypterids on the one hand and the Trilobites on 
the other hand ; and that when the natural systematic arrangement 
of the Arthropoda shall have been finally settled, these three orders 
will necessarily be placed close together. The Xiphosura and the 
Eurypterida, in particular, are closely connected together by means 
of Hemiaspis and its allies. So much so is this the case, that while 
Dr Henry Woodward places Hemiaspis and the genera related to it 
among the Eurypterids, these forms are placed by Zittel among the 
Xiphosurans, an arrangement which will be followed here. 

The existing species of Limulus are aquatic in habit and are 
inhabitants of the sea. The oldest fossil types of the Xiphosura 



Fig. 41 1. — A, Pari of a transverse section of the tail-spine of Limulus', «, Outer cuticular 
layer; /», Intermediaic finely tubulated layer; c, Internal layer of finely tubulated tissue with 
interspersed larger ubes. h, Part of a tangential section of the inner layer of the cephalic 
buckler ; r/, Portion if the section showing the minute dots representing the transversely divided 
tubuli, together witl; the cut ends of the larger tubes, which are alone shown at c. (Original.) 


{Hemiaspis^ Neolimulus^ appear in the Silurian rocks. Other 
ancient types of the order {Belinurus and Prestwichici) appear in the 
Carboniferous formation. The oldest types of Limulus itself are 
found in the Triassic rocks. 

The Xiphosura are divided by Zittel into the two families of the 
Hemiaspidee and the Limulidce,^ the former including all the Palaso- 
zoio types of the order, while the genus Liniulus alone is comprised 
in the latter. In the Hemiaspidee^ the cephalic shield is separated 
from the thorax, and sometimes possesses a “ facial suture.” The 
thorax ^ is composed of five or six segments which are usually free 

^ By Packard the head-shield of the Ilemiaspuia is regarded as representing 
the entire cephalothorax ; and the free segments which immediately follow this 
are considered as belonging to the abdomen and not to the thorax. 
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(fig. 412); and the abdomen consists of three or more rings, and 
is terminated by a spine-like telson. The appendages are as yet 
unknown. 

The genus Hemiaspis (fig. 412, a) comprises some singular Silurian 
Crustaceans, in which there is a semicircular head-shield with a central 
glabella, and indications of facial sutures and eyes. The thorax is tri- 
lobed, and consists of six free segments. There are three free segments 
in the abdomen, and these are followed by a long spiniform telson. 
The genus Pseudoniscus^ also from the Silurian rocks, resembles Hemi- 
aspis in many points, and particularly in the possession of free thoracic 
segments, but there is no distinct line of demarcation between the thorax 
and the abdomen (fig. 412, u). Another Silurian genus, also closely re- 




Fig. 4T2.— A, Hemiaspis limuloidcs (after H. Woodward); », Pscudonisms aculeatus (after 
Nieszkowski) ; c, Bunodes {Jixapinurus) Schrenkii (after Nieszkowski). All from the Silurian. 


lated to the preceding, is Bunodes {Exapinurus\ in which the thorax 
likewise consists of free rings, but the last two are fused with one another. 
There are three movable abdominal rings and a spine-like telson (fig. 
412, c), and the animal possessed, like so many of the Trilobites, the 
power of rolling itself into a ball. 

In the remarkable genus described by Dr Henry Woodward from the 
Silurian rocks of liritain under the name of Neolimulus (fig. 413), the 
head-shield has a general resemblance to that of the recent Limulus^ and 
there are traces of a divisional line crossing the head and apparently cor- 
responding with the “ facial suture” of the Trilobites. Compound eyes 
and ocelli seem to be present, and there are six free thoracic segments. 
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followed, probably, by three free abdominal rings, of which only two have 
been preserv^ed. A long spiniform telson may be conjecturally added to 
complete this ancient Limuloid Crustacean. In the Devonian rocks, the 
only genus of Xiphosurans which has hitherto been recognised with cer- 
tainty is the Protoliinulus of Packard, w'hich appears to be nearly related 
to Neolimulus, In the Carboniferous rocks, on the other hand, the 
Limuloids are represented by a number of forms, the most important 
genus being Prcstwichia (fig. 414), which has the general form of Neo- 
limulus, but in which the thoracic and abdominal segments are not 
marked off from one another, and are all anch>'loscd. The genus Eup- 
rodpSy from the Coal-measures of North America, is hardly separable 
from the preceding, but the eyes are situated on the anterior edge of the 



Fig. 413 . — Neolimulus falcatus^ enlarged Fig. 414 . — Preshvichia rotnndata. 

about three times. Silurian. (After Henry Coal-measures. 

Woodward.) 


cephalic buckler. Another well-known Carboniferous genus is BcHiiurus^ 
which agrees with the preceding in having five thoracic and three abdo- 
minal segments, together with a long tail-spine, but in which the thoracic 
rings arc free and movable, while those of the abdomen are anchylosed 
with one another. It would also seem probable that the singular Crus- 
tacean fossils which have been described from the Coal-measures under 
the name of Cyclus, are really, as maintained by Dr Henry Woodward, 
the young forms of such Carboniferous Xiphosurans as JUlinurus and 
Prestwichia. The very similar Triassic fossils, for which the generic 
name of Halycme has been proposed, are probably also the larval forms 
of Limuloid Crustaceans. 

The family of the Lhnulidee is distinguished from that of the 
Hemiaspidm by the fact that the cephalic and thoracic segments are 
amalgamated to form a cephalothoracic shield, the upper surface of 
which bears two compound eyes and a pair of simple eyes. The 
abdominal segments are amalgamated with one another to form a 
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second post-cephalic shield, which is terminated by the movable, 
spine-like telson. The only genus of this family is Limulus itself, 
the characters of which have been already treated of in some detail. 
The earliest undoubted fossil species of Limulus appear in the Trias 
of Europe, and other representatives of the genus are found in the 
Jurassic rocks (the Lithographic Slates of (xermany), and in the 



Fig. j^\$.—-Ruryptcrus Fischeri, from the Silurian rocks of Oescl, viewed from above and re- 
stored, the size being about one-fifth of nature. 'J'he segments behind the carapace are numbered, 
the first six being .sometimes considered as thoracic. (After Friedrich Schmidt. Copied from 
Zittel.) 

Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits. Of the existing species of the 
genus, one is found on the east coast of North America, and others 
occur on the eastern shores of Asia and in the Malayan Archipelago. 

Order II. Eurypterida. — The Eurypterids are large Crusta- 
ceans (fig. 415), in which the body is elongated and compressed^ and 
the chitinous integument is ornamented with a characteristic scale-like 
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sailpturing. The anterior part of the body is covered with a cara- 
pace, which carries a pair of large, marginal, or subcentral eyes, and 
a pair of small ocelli placed near the centre. On the under side of 
the carapace is the opening of the mouth, furnished behind with a large 
undivided metastoma and with a series of jointed appendages (five or 
six pairs in number), of which the first are prworal, and represent 
antennee, while the remainder arc modified for mastication or locomo- 
tion, the last pair forming usually great swimnnng-fcct. Behind the 
carapace the bod\ consists of numerous free tlwracico-abdominal seg- 
ments, certain of the anterior of which are fiernished below with 
divided lamellce, which concealed the branchue. The hinder segments 
carry no appendages, and the abdomen terminates in a spine-like or 
paddle-shaped telson. 

The integument of the Eurypterids is hardened by chitine, and 
when transparent fragments are examined under the microscope, 
these exhibit a reticulated structure, numerous clear rounded 
corpuscles, of various sizes, appearing to be disseminated in a 
horny matrix ; the crust thus assuming a punctated or porous aspect. 
The characteristic “ scale-marking ” is the result of the development 
at intervals of curved linear thickenings of the exoskeleton. 

The anterior part of the body in the Eurypterids is covered by a 
comparatively short, semicircular, or subquadrate carapace, which is 
considered by Woodward, Schmidt, and Zittel as representing the 
head only, but which is regarded by Claus and Hall as a cephalo- 
thorax. The upper surface of the carapace carries a pair of large, 
prominent, faceted, compound eyes, w^hich may be subcentral, or 
may be placed on the margin of the head-shield. There is also a 
pair of small ocelli, usually placed close together, subcentrally. 

On the under side of the carapace is the opening of the mouth, 
surrounded by a series of jointed appendages. The first pair of 
appendages (fig. 416, a/i) are praeoral in position, and represent the 
antennae. They terminate in pincers in Pterygotus (fig. 416, an\ 
but are stated by Fr. Schmidt to have the form of very slender 
jointed organs in Eurypterus, The remaining appendages are 
similar to those of Limulus in having their bases spinous, and in 
officiating as jaws. Woodward recognises four pairs of these ; but 
according to Fr. Schmidt there are five pairs, the total number of 
appendages on the under side of the head-shield being thus six 
pairs. The anterior appendages behind the antennae may represent 
mandibles and maxillae, and they have the form of slender jointed 
organs, with dilated and serrated basal joints (fig. 416, The . 
last pair of appendages, regarded by Woodward as maxillipedes 
(fig. 416, tnx\ are of great size, and while their bases are dentated 
to fit them for mastication, they are usually dilated distally so as to 
form pow^erful swdmming-paddles. The mouth is a longitudinal 
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fissure on the under side of the head, surrounded by the toothed 
bases of the limbs, and provided behind with a large undivided 
metastoma (fig. 416, w), while in some cases a hypostome or upper 
lip appears to be present as well. 

Behind the carapace the body consists of thirteen free segments, 
counting the telson as one. By Claus and Hall the whole of these 
segments are regarded as belonging to the abdomen. By other 



Fig. 416. — Underside of the head and the following segments of Pterygotus Anglicus, restored. 
o, The large compound marginal eyes ; an, 'ITie first pair of appendages, chelate, and repre- 
senting antenna: ; gn, Three p.airs of slender “ gnathopods," with spinose bases, placed on the 
sides of the mouth-opening (according to Fr. Schmidt, there are /our pairs of these organs) ; 

the hast pair of appendages (“ maxillipedes "), developed into great swimming-feet, but 
acting by their bases as jaws ; w/. Metastoma, drawn as if it were transparent, so as to show the 
toothed bases of the last pair of appendages below it ; o/, Operculum. The “ scale-marking " is 
only represented on the segments behind the operculum. (After Henry Woodward.) 


authorities, however — as, for example, by Fr. Schmidt — the anterior 
six of these segments are regarded as belonging to the thorax, while 
the posterior seven are looked upon as forming the abdomen. Im- 
mediately behind the carapace, on the inferior aspect of the body, 
is a broad lamellar plate, which is divided into two lateral halves by 
a narrow median process (fig. 416, o/f), and which is known as the 
“ operculum.” This plate, like the structure which bears the same 
name in the King-crabs, doubtless protected the openings of the 
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reproductive organs, and also served to conceal the leaf-like gills, 
fragments of which are sometimes found in the fossil state. Accord- 
ing to Fr. Schmidt, the segments immediately following the “ oper- 
culum ’’ have their ventral side formed, each, by a pair of lamellar 
plates, which meet in the middle line, and which are regarded by 
this observer as modified thoracic appendages carrying branchiae. 
According to the investigations of Mr Benjamin Peach, some 
Eurypterids were further provided with well-developed pectinated 
organs, apparently similar in form and structure to the so-called 
“ combs ” (Jyeciines) of the existing Scorpions. Lastly, the seven 
hindmost segments of the body are undoubtedly devoid of appen- 
dages of any kind, and the last of these is the “ tel son.” The form 
of this varies, being lanceolate or bilobate in Ptery^otus and Slitnotna^ 
but narrow and sword-shaped in Euryptems and Stylonurus, 

There are at present no materials available for working out the 
development of the Eurypterids, but there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the berry-like bodies which are found in the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland, and which have been described under the 
name of Parka decipiens^ are really the eggs of Crustaceans belong- 
ing to this order. 

There can be no question as to the importance of the relation- 
ships between the Eurypterids and the Scorpions ; and many high 
authorities consider that the order Eurypterida should be removed 
from the Crustacea and placed in the series of the Arachnida, 
There is, however, no reason for doubting that the Eurypterids were 
w^ater-breathing animals, provided with branchiae ; and as the nature 
of the respiratory organs constitutes, perhaps, the most weighty of 
the distinctions between the closely related classes of the Crustacea 
and the Arachnida^ it would seem proper to regard the Eurypterida 
as an ancient type of the Crustacea^ in which are preserved certain 
of the characters which must have been possessed by the ancestral 
Arthropods from which these two classes originally diverged. 

The nature of the deposits in which the remains of Eurypterids 
are found, and of the fossils associated with them, 'would prove that 
these animals were essentially marine, their habits, probably, being 
very similar to those of the existing King-crabs. It is, however, 
possible that certain of the Eurypterids were inhabitants of brackish, 
or even of purely fresh, waters. As regards their geological range, 
the Eurypterids seem to have appeared for the first time in the 
Ordovician rocks, but comparatively little is known of the early 
representatives of the order. On the other hand, Eurypterids abound 
in the Silurian rocks, and it is in this system of deposits that the 
order seems to have attained its maximum development. Numer- 
ous Devonian Eurypterids are also known, and the genus Eurypterus 
is represented in the Carboniferous rocks, while a doubtful repre- 
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sentative of the order {Campylocephalus) has been recorded from the 
Permian rocks of Russia. With the close of the Palaeozoic period, 
however, the order appears to have undergone complete extinction. 

The four most important genera of the Eurj^pterids are Eurypterus^ 
Pterygotiis^ Slimoriia^ and Stylonurus. In Riirypterus (fig. 415) there 
are five pairs of legs attached to the under surface of the head-shield, all 
of which have their bases modified to act as masticatory organs, and the 
last pair of which are developed into powerful swimming-paddles. There 
is also, according to Fr. Schmidt, an additional, pracoral pair of appen- 
dages, in the form of delicate jointed filaments, which represent the 
antenme but are not chelate. Most of the species of Eu 7 yptcriis are 
found in the highest deposits of the Silurian rocks ; but there are a few 
Devonian species, and the Carboniferous rocks have likewise yielded 
representatives of the genus {c.g.^ the E. Scoulcri of the Scotch Car- 
boniferous rocks). 

The genus Pterygotus (fig. 416) is principally Silurian and Devonian, 
the largest species {Pterygotus Anglicus) — sometimes attaining a length 
of nearly six feet — being found in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland ; 
but Barrande has described forms of the genus from the Ordovician 
rocks of Bohemia. Pterygotus differs from Euryptcfus^ among other 
characters, in the marginal position of the large compound eyes, and 
in the fact tluit the prjeoral appendages (antenna^ are very long and 
terminate in nipping-claws. The telson of Pterygotus^ further, is broad 
and lanceolate, whereas that of Eurypte 7 ‘us is long and pointed. 
The Silurian genus Sliimmia resembles Pterygotus in the form of the 
telson and in the marginal position of the compound eyes, but differs 
from it in the quadrate form of the head-shield and in the structure of 
the limbs. Finally, the Silurian and Devonian genus Stylo/iurus resem- 
bles Eurypte 7 'us in the possession of an ensiform telson, and in its general 
structure ; but the last two pairs of limbs arc developed into long slender 
rowing-organs, which reach nearly to the hinder extremity of the body. 
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CR USTA CEA — cofitmued. 

Sub-class III. — Malacostraca. 

The Crustaceans included in the sub-class Malacostraca {Thoracl- 
poda^ Woodward) are distinguished by the possession of a generally 
definite number of body-segments ; seven somites going to make up 
the thorax, and an equal number entering into the composition of 
the abdomen (counting, that is, the telson as a somite). The 
Malacostraca are divided into two primary divisions, termed res- 
pectively the Hedriophthalmata and the Podophthalmata^ according 
as the eyes are sessile or are supported upon eye-stalks. 

Division A. Hedriophthalmata. 

This division comprises those Malacostraca in which the eyes are 
sessile, and the body is mostly not protected by a carapace. It 
comprises the two orders of the Isopoda Amphipoda, The eyes 
are generally compound, but sometimes simple, and are placed on 
the sides of the head. The head is almost always distinct from 
the thorax, and the mandibles are often furnished with a palp. 
Typically there are seven pairs of feet in the adult, hence this di- 
vision has been called Tetradecapoda by Agassiz. 

Order I. Amphipoda. — The members of this order are Crus- 
taceans, mostly of small size, in which the body is laterally compressed^ 
and the thorax consists of seven segments^ carrying seven pairs of legs. 
The abdomen is mostly well developed^ and consists of seven segtnents. 
The gills are lamellar or vesicular^ and are attached to the basal 
joints of the thoracic legs. The seven pairs of thoracic limbs are di- 
rected partly fonvards and partly backwards. It is from this latter 
circumstance that the name of the order is derived. 

The order of the Amphipods comprises both marine and fresh- 
water forms, many familiar types, such as the Sand-hoppers {Talit- 
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rus) and Shore-hoppers {Orchestia\ being more or less amphibious 
in habit, while some genera (such as Gammarus) possess both 
marine and fresh-water representatives. The geological history of 
the Amphipods is still very imperfectly known. If the incompletely 
understood Palaeozoic genera Gampsonyx^ jPa/aocaris, Pa/aorchestia, 



Fig. 417 . — Gavnnarus loiusta^ enlarged about four times. Recent. (After Spence Hate 
and Westwood). 


and the forms allied to these, be excluded from the order, the num- 
ber of known fossil forms of the order is very small. If the genus 
Necrogammarus described by Dr Henry Woodward from the 
Silurian rocks of Britain, be truly referable here, it is the oldest 
type of the Amphipods at present known. Hardly less certain is 
the position of the Permian genus Prosoponiscus {Palceocrany;on)^ 



Fig. 418. — Proso/^ouiscus {J’^aheocrangoti) frohlematicus^ viewed from one side, and partially 
restored. From the Magnesian Limestone (Permian) of Durham. (After Spence Bate.) 

which Mr Spence Bate has described as related to the living Fhcedra 
antiqua. The fossil forms of the Amphipoda from the Tertiary 
series are almost exclusively from fresh-water deposits, and either 
belong to such existing genera as Gatmuarus or are nearly allied to 
other living types. No fossil representatives of the little group 
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of parasitic Amphipods included under the name of Lcemodipoda 
have been as yet discovered. 

Order II. Isopoda. — In this order the head is always distinct 
from the segment bearing the first pair of feet. The respiratory organs 
are not thoracic^ as in the preceding order, but are attached to the 
inferior surface of the abdomen^ and consist of leaf like branchice^ 
ivhich in the terrestrial species are protected by plates which fold over 
them. The thorax is composed of seven segjnents^ bearmg typically 
seven pairs of limbs^ which, in the females, have marginal plates, 
attached to their bases, and serving to protect the ova. The num- 



Fig. 419. — Recent Isopoda. a, Idotca eniotnon^ enlarged ; u, Arcturus longkof-tih, enlarged ; 
c, Scrolls Scythei : an, Antenna: ; a, Antennules. (After (ierstaecker, Spence Rate and We.st- 
wood, and LiUken.) 


ber of segments in the abdomen varies, but is never more than 
seven. 'J'he abdominal segments are in many Isopods coalescent, 
and form a broad caudal shield, beneath which the branchije are 
carried (fig. 419, a). 

The recent Isopods are for the most part of small size, and are 
of the most varied habit. Many forms are strictly marine, some 
forms occurring even at great depths (over 2000 fathoms), but very 
many types are either inhabitants of shallow water or live between 
tide-marks. Some forms, such as the Bopyridee^ are parasitic in the 
adult condition. Many Isopods live in fresh waters, some of these 
belonging to genera which are also represented by marine forms. 
Other Isopods, like the AVood-lice {Oniscidie) are terrestrial in 
habit. 
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As in the case of the Amphipods, the geological history of the 
Isopods is very imperfectly known. The Palaeozoic Arthropods 
which have been referred here, such as the problematical Arth7‘o- 
pkura of the Carboniferous rocks, and the form described by Dr 
Henry Woodward from the Old Red Sandstone under the name of 
Pi'cearcturus^ are of doubtful afifinities. The earliest unquestionable 
Isopods are found in the Jurassic rocks 
(the Lithographic Slates of Germany), 
in which the order is represented by 
the extinct genera Urda and jEgites. In 
the Upper Jurassic (Purbeck beds) of 
Britain, is found the Archceoniscus Brodiei 
(fig. 420), often in considerable num- 
bers, the genus being apparently refer- 
able to the recent family of the JE.^^die. 

To the same family belongs the extinct 
genus Pahcm. species of which are found 42o.—Arch(Pomscus Brodid, 

. , -I rn • 1 a fossil Isopod from the Purbeck 

in the Cretaceous and lertiary rocks. Beds. 

A tolerably abundant Tertiary genus is 

Eosphmf^oina^ which belongs to the recent family of the Sph^romidcc, 
Lastly, the terrestrial family of the Wood-lice {Oftiscidce) is repre- 
sented in late Tertiary deposits by such existing genera as Anmdi 7 /o, 
Po 7 xeUi()^ and Otnscus itself. 

Division B. Thoracostraca or Podophthalmata. 

The Crustaceans included in this division possess compound eyes 
which are usually placed upon movable peduncles ; while the anterior 
part of the body is covered with a carapace ” or shield, which 
covers the head and the anterior thoracic segments at any rate, and 
often protects the entire cephalothorax. The body consists of nine- 
teen undoubted segments, of which thirteen belong to the cephalo- 
thorax and six to the abdomen. If the ocular ring and the telson 
lie counted as segments, there are then twenty-one segments alto- 
gether. All of the Thoracostraca except certain of the Shrimps 
{Penceidce) pass through “ Zoea ” stages in their development. The 
division Thoracostraca comprises the four orders of the Ctwtacea^ 
the Schizopoda, the Stoinatopoda^ and the Pecapoda, of which the 
last includes the most highly organised and familiar examples of 
the class Cmstacea, Of these orders, the first two have no direct 
fossil representatives, though we may consider in connection with 
the Schizopods certain Palaeozoic Crustaceans, which are possibly 
ancestral types of the order. The Stomatopods are represented by 
few fossil forms, beginning, perhaps, in the Carboniferous rocks. 
On the other hand, there are numerous known fossil forms of the 
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Decapod Crustaceans, especially in the Mesozoic and Tertiary de- 
posits ; but the palaeontological interest of these is comparatively 
small, and it will be sufficient here to give a brief sketch of the 
general geological history of the three great tribes into which the 
order Decapoda is divided. 

Order I. Cumacea. — This order includes small marine Crus- 
taceans, in which there is a short carapace covering the head and the 
afiterior thoracic segments. The eyes are sessile^ and the mouth-organs 
resemble those of the Isopoda. The two anterior pairs of legs at least 
possess natatory exopodites^ and the hranchm are attached to the 
epipodites of the maxillipedes. The abdomen is elongated and com- 
posed of six segments, and a telson may be present or abseftt. 

The Cumacea are regarded by G. O. Sars as an order of Crustacea 
related on the one hand to the Schizopods or Macrurous Decapods, 
and on the other hand to the Isopoda. No fossil forms of the order 
are known. 

Order II. Schizopoda. — This order includes the “ Opossum 
Shrimps” {Mysis) and their allies, comprising small Crustaceans 
which are in many respects related to the Decapoda. According to 
G. O. Sars, the Schizopods occupy “the most primitive position 



within the division Podophthalmia, being apparently the least modi- 
fied forms, in which the original characters distinguishing the pro- 
genitors of the whole division would seem to exhibit least change.” 
The correctness of this view is shown by the fact that many of the 
Podophthalmate Crustaceans pass in their development through a 
“ Mysis-stage,” in which they present marked Schizopodous char- 
acters. The Schizopods are characterised by the fact that the 
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thoracic limbs are eight on each side^ and are provided each with an 
exopodite and endopodite (fig. 421), the exopodites being natatory in 
function, A cephalothoracic shield is present^ a?id there is usually 
only a single pair of maxillipedes, 7 "he gills are attached to the 
thoracic legs, or, exceptionally, to the abdominal feet. The ova are 
carried beneath the thorax of the female, usually in a marsupial pouch 
formed by leaf like plates produced from the bases of the legs (fig. 
421, ;//). The telson often possesses minute terminal appendages or 
' spines. 

The Schizopods are distinguished from the Decapods by the 
larger number of the thoracic limbs, and by the fact that these 
appendages have well -developed exopodites, as well as by the fact 
that the gills are not carried in branchial chambers formed by a 
downward prolongation of the sides of the carapace. In Mysis and 
its allies true l^ranchiie are wanting. With the single exception of 
the Mysis relicta of the great lakes of Sweden and North America, 
all the Schizopods are inhabitants of the sea, 
extending their range to considerable depths. 

No undoubted fossil forms of the Schizopoda 
are as yet known, but a brief consideration may 
be given here to the singular Palaeozoic genera 
Palccocaris and Gampsonyx, which some author- 
ities regard as aberrant members of the Amphi- 
poda, but which are considered by Packard as 
l )eing probably ancestral types of the Schizopods. 

The genus/W<f?r?mw (fig. 422) includes peculiar 
elongated Crustaceans from the Coal-measures 
of North America and Britain, in which there is 
a short cephalothoracic shield, but the hinder 
thoracic segments are free. There are two 
pairs of antennte, of nearly equal length, and 
the limbs do not appear to be bifid. The 
telson has a pair of “stylets” on each side, 
and the condition of the eyes has not been 
clearly ascertained. The genus Acanthotelson, 
also from the Coal-measures, appears to be re- 
lated to Paheocaris, as, possibly, are the genera 
Palceorchestia (Carboniferous) and Nectotelson the Coal- measiyes 
(Permian), l)ut the true relationships of these Meek and Wonhen.) 
forms are very uncertain. Another Carbon- 
• iferous genus which may perhaps find a place here is Gampsonyx, 
including small Crustaceans which have a general resemblance to 
the Amphipods in appearance, but in which the limbs seem to 
have been of the Schizopodous type. 

Order III. Stomatopoda. — This order includes the recent 
VOL. I. 2 N 
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Locust-shrimps (S^rn’I/a), all of which are inhabitants of the sea. 
The Crustaceans of this order (fig. 423) have a short cephalothoracic 

carapace^ which does not protect the hinder 



Fig. 423 . — Squilla mantis^ the Locust* 
shrimp. 


segments of the thorax. There are five 
pairs of maxillipedes^ and three pairs of 
thoracic legs. The branchicB are 7 iot en- 
closed in a cephalothoracic gill-chamber 
on each side, hut are in the forfn of tufts 
attached to the abdoininal feet. The eyes 
and antenme are attached to a somite 
which is not soldered to the cephalo- 
thorax. 

As regards their distril)ution in time, 
it is doubtful if any Palieozoic types of 
the Crustacea can be referred to this 
order, but the genera Necroscilla and 
Diplostylus, of the Coal-measures, may 
possibly be ancient representatives of 
the Stomatopoda. In the Jurassic rocks 
(Lithographic Slates) of Germany is 
found the genus Sculda, which is re- 
lated to the recent genus Squilla, and 
species of the latter have been de- 
scribed from the Cretaceous rocks, 
while others occur in the Eocene 


Tertiary. 


Order IV. Decapoda. — This order includes the Shrimps and 
Lobsters, the Hermit-crabs, and the true Crabs, and comprises the 
most highly organised of all the Crustacea. Most of the Decapods 
are aquatic in their habits, and they are usually protected by strong 
resisting shells. There is always a complicated set of “ gnathites,” 
or appendages modified for masticatory purposes, surrounding the 
mouth. The ambulatory feet are made up of five pairs of legs 
(hence the name of the order); the first pair — afid often some 
other pairs behmd this — being “ chelate f or havmg their extremities 
developed into nipping-claws. The branchice are pyramidal, and are 
contamed in cavities at the side of the thorax. The carapace is 
well developed, and covers all the segmefits of the head and 
thorax. 


The Decapoda are divided into three tribes, termed respectively 
the Macrura, Anomura, and Brachyura, and characterised by the • 
nature of the abdomen. 


Tribe A. Macrura. — This tribe includes the “Long-tailed 
Decapods,” such as the Lobsters, Cray-fish, Shrimps, and Prawns, 
in which the abdomen is well developed, often longer than the 
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cephalothorax, and its posterior extremity is in the form of a 
powerful natatory organ or caudal fin. The recent Macrurans are 
mostly marine in habit, but some typical forms (the Cray-fishes) are 
inhabitants of fresh water. The earliest fossil representatives of the 
Macrura are certain Shrimp-like Crustaceans which appear in the 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, but the group undergoes a great 
development in the Mesozoic period, and many Tertiary forms are 


known as well. It will be suf- 
ficient here to give a general 
sketch of the geological history 
of the group, without discussing 
its different families in any de- 
tailed manner. 

The oldest known Macruran 
is the Shrimp-like Falieopalm- 
mon of the Devonian rocks of 
North America, the general 
characters of which would jus- 
tify its reference to the exist- 
ing family of the Shrimps and 
Prawns {Carididee), To the 
same family may be referred 
the Carboniferous genera An- 
thrapalcemon (fig. 425), Cran- 
^opsis^ and Pygocephalus, In 
Anthrapalccmon^ there is a 
well-developed carapace, which 
is furnished with a beak or 
“rostrum,” and possesses ser- 
rated lateral margins. There 
are five pairs of thoracic legs ; 
the abdomen is composed of 
free segments, and there is a 
fin, formed by the tel- 
son along with the last pair of 
swimmerets. No undoubted 



j 

Fit?. 424. — The common Cray-fish {Astacus Jluvi- 
atilis\ viewed from ]>elow. <i, Antennules , 
Antenna; ; c, Eyes ; Opening of antennary 
gland ; 6’, Last pair of foot-jaws ; yj One of the great 
chela; ; Fifth thoracic limb ; //, Swimmerets ; /, 
The last pair of swimmerets ; 7, The opening of 
the anus below the tclson. 


representatives of the Afacrura 

have hitherto been detected in the Permian rocks, but the Trias 
has yielded a number of Long-tailed Decapods belonging to the 
families of the Shrimps {Fenccus and ^ger), the Eryonidee^ and the 
Glyphmdce (Fempk/x, Lithogasier^ &c.) It is, however, in the 
Jurassic rocks that the Macrura attain their maximum develop- 
ment as fossils, all the recent families of the order having now 
come into existence, and some of them attaining here their cul- 
minating point. The Shrimps (Carididee) are represented by genera 
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such as PencBus and yEger ; the Spiny Lobsters {Faiinurida:) are 
exemplified by the singular Mecochirus (fig. 426) of the Solenhofen 
Slates, in which the first pair of ambulatory limbs are enormously 

elongated, but do not terminate in 
I)incers ; the GlyphceidcB are repre- 
sented by Glyphcea itself, and the 
genus Pseudastacus takes the place of 
the modern Lobsters. The most re- 
markable group of the Jurassic Mac- 
rura is, however, that of the Eryonidce^ 
of which the principal genus is Eryon 
itself. This interesting family has rep- 
resentatives in the Trias, and is very 
widely distributed in the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks, while recent investi- 
gations have shown that a few forms of 
the group (such as Willemocsid) still 
maintain their existence at the bottom 
of the deep sca. In Eryon (fig. 427), 
of the natural size. From CouU carapacc is large and broad, and 
Meek and Worthen.) nearly quadrate m figure, whilst the 

antennae are very small ; the first four 
pairs of ambulatory legs are chelate, and the first pair are much 
longer than the others ; and the caudal extremity is constituted by 
the triangular telson and the dilated last pair of swimmerets. Beau- 
tifully jireserved examples of Eryon are found in the Lithographic 




Fig. 426 . — Mecochirus longimanus^ from the Lithographic Slates of Eichstadt, 
one-half the natural size. (After Zittel.) 


Slates of Germany, and in the same deposits are found the remains 
of “ Phyllosomae,” which are to be regarded as the larval stages of 
the former. In the Cretaceous rocks, Macrurous Decapods are 
tolerably numerous, and belong to all the principal sections of the 
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tribe. Among the more characteristic Cretaceous genera may be 
mentioned Enoploclytia^ Hoploparia^ Meyeria^ Paliniirus^ and Scyl~ 
larus. Very abundant also in parts of the Cretaceous series are 
the great chelae of burrowing Crabs belonging to the genus Cal- 
lianassa, a type which appeared in the Jurassic rocks, and which 
survives at the present day. In the Tertiary rocks, finally, the 
remains of Macrura are 
comparatively scanty, and 
present few points of special 
interest. The recent genus 
Homarus^ including the 
common Lobster, appears 
in the Oligocene deposits, 
and in the fresh-water Ter- 
tiary deposits of North 
America are found the re- 
mains of Cray-fish es {As ta- 
rns) essentially similar to 
existing forms. 

TuinE B. Anomura. — 

'Phe Decapods which be- 
long to this tribe are dis- 
tinguished by the condition 
of the abdomen, which is 
neither so well developed 
as in the Macrura^ nor so 
rudimentary as in Crabs. 

The last pair of thora- 
cic limbs are reduced in 
size. Further, the abdo- 
men does not terminate posteriorly in a caudal fin, as in the 
Macrura, 

The division Anomura must be regarded as an artificial assem- 
blage, composed of modified forms of both the Macrura and 
Brachyura. It is, in fact, impossible to draw a rigid line between 
the Anomura and the Brachyura — the two tribes being connected 
by transitional forms, which might with equal propriety be placed in 
either. The most characteristic forms of the Anomura are the 
“ Hermit - crabs ” {Pagums^ Camobita^ &c.), and the “ Plated 
Lobsters” {Galaihea), The Hermit-crabs are interesting on ac- 
• count of their habit of protecting the soft abdomen within the 
empty shell of some Mollusc (fig. 428). Many of the Hermits, 
such as the Cmnobitoi of the tropics, are terrestrial in their habits, 
and commonly employ the shells of snails for their borrowed dwell- 
ing. As the Coenobites migrate to the sea for the purpose of pro- 


X. , / 



Fig. 427 . — Eryon arctifortnis. Jurassic rocks. 
(Soicnhofen Slaies.) 
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during their eggs, it is conceivable that by their agency a curious 
and puzzling intermixture of land-shells with marine types of Mol- 
luscs might be effected. 

AVith regard to the distribution of the Ajiovwra in time, our 
knowledge is at present very imperfect. If the group of Decapods 
represented by the living Sponge-crabs {Dromia) be referred to the 
Brachyura^ then it is doubtful if any remains of the Anomura have 
been found in any Mesozoic deposit, while Palaeozoic forms are 



Fig. 428.— Hermit-crab {Ccrnohita) in its borrowed sl>ell. After Morse. 


wholly unknown. The claws of a form resembling Galathea have 
been recorded as occurring in the Faxoe Chalk ; but with this ex- 
ception the earliest unquestionable remains of Anomurous Decapods 
are referable to the genus Pagurus, and are found in the Eocene 
deposits. 

TRiiiE C. Brachyura. — The “ short-tailed ” Decapods, or Crabs, 
are distinguished from the two preceding tribes by the rudimentary 
condition of the abdomen, which is very short, and is tucked up 
l)eneath the cephalothorax, the latter being disproportionately large. 
There is no caudal fin, and there are from one or two (males) to four 
(females) pairs of abdominal appendages, w^hich are employed by 
the females in carrying the ova. The Crabs are mostly furnished 
with ambulatory limbs, and are rarely formed for swimming, most 
of them being littoral in their habits, and some even living inland. 

With regard to their geological history, it is very doubtful if any 
genuine representatives of the Brachyura have been hitherto de- 
tected in the Palseozoic series. The Gitocrangon granulatus of the 
Devonian rocks, the Brachypyge carbonis of the Carboniferous, and 
the Hemitrochiscus paradoxus of the Permian deposits, which have 
been supposed to be ancient types of the Brachyura^ are all more 
or less problematical in nature. Even in the Jurassic rocks the 
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evidence of the existence of genuine Crabs is not perfectly clear ; 
since the Palmnachus longipes of the Forest Marble (l^ower Oolites), 
described by Dr Henry Woodward as a Crab, is not completely 
known, and the Jurassic genus 
Prosopon may perhaps be refer- 
able to the Atwmura, In the 
Cretaceous rocks there are various 
Decapods of the family of the 
Sponge-crabs, which form a tran- 
sitional group between the Brachy- 
ura and Ammu?’a, such as the 
genus Dromiopsis ; but there are 
also genuine Crabs, such as Paheo- 
forystes, Eucorystes^ Necrocarcinus^ 

Etyus, and Xantho^ representing 
several of the existing families of 
the Brachyura. T'he Eocene de- 
posits, and particularly those of Britain (the London Clay), have 
proved very rich in the remains of Brachyurous Decapods, some of 
the forms of this })eriod belonging to extinct genera (such as Micro- 
jnaia, Psainmocarcinus^ Pahcocarpilhis^ fig. 429, Lobocarcinus^ Xan- 
thilitcs^ and, above all, Xanthopsis\ while others are referable to 
such existing genera as Ctuicer and Xantho. I'he later Fertiary 
deposits have yielded comparatively few remains of Brachyura, and 
these of little special interest, but the fresh-water genus Telphusa and 
the terrestrial genus Gecarcinns are both represented in the Miocene 
deposits of CEningen. 



Fig. 429 — PaUeocarpilius macrochcilus. 
KDceiie. 
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CHAPTER XXX 1. 

THR OPODA — contmtted. 

ARACIINIDA AND MVRIOPODA. 

Class II. Arachnida. 

The Arachnida — including the Spiders, Scorpions, Mites, &c. — 
possess almost all the essential characters of the Crustacea^ to which 
they are very closely allied. Thus, the body is divided into a vari- 
able number of somites, some of w^hich are always provided with 
articulated appendages. A pair of ganglia is primitively developed 
in each somite, and the neural system is placed ventrally. The 
heart, when present, is always situated on the opposite side of the 
alimentary canal to the chain of ganglia. I’he respiratory organs, 
however, whenever these are differentiated, are never in the form of 
branchial as in the Crustacea^ but arc in the form either of pul- 
monary vesicles or sacs, or of ramified tubes, formed by an involu- 
tion of the integument, and fitted for breathing air directly. Fur- 
ther, there are never more than four pairs of ambulatory limbs, and 
no locomotive appendages are developed upon any of the abdominal 
segments. Antennae are not present (as such), and the eyes are 
simple and sessile. The head and thorax are united to form a 
cephalothorax (the thoracic segments in rare cases remaining free), 
and in some cases the cephalothorax is fused with the abdomen. 

Speaking generally, therefore, the Arachnida are distinguished 
from the Crustacea by the possessio 7 i of four pairs of ivalking-legs, 
the want of locomotive appendages on the abdo^nen^ and the absence of 
antennee ; while the breathing-organs {when differentiated) are adapted 
^or breathing air directly^ and are never in the form of branchice. 

The integument of the Arachfiida is in general more or less ex- 
tensively hardened by chitine, and commonly forms a resistant exo- 
skeleton. Viewed under the microscope, the chitinous exoskeleton 
of such an Arachnidan as a Scorpion (fig. 430, a and b) exhibits a 
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finely punctate or minutely porous structure, along with numerous 
oval pits of different sizes, each of which exhibits a central dark 
spot or ring. These latter are not perforations, but are the sockets 
of hairs. The skin of a fossil 


Scorpion from the Carbonif- 
erous rocks (collected by the 
(leological Survey of Scot- 
land) also exhibits a minutely 
reticulate or porous structure, 
and presents larger oval pits, 
which show a central dark 
spot, and which seem to be 
quite similar to the hair- 
sockets of the recent Scor- 
pions (fig. 430, c and d). 
There are also still larger 
oval perforations, which are 
surrounded by a fibrous ring, 
and which are true perfora- 
tions^ passing completely 
through the thin integument. 
T'hese may represent the 




sockets of large bristles, from 
which the delicate chitinous 
membrane forming the origi- 
nal floor of the socket (traces 
of which are still sometimes 


ing minute pores together with larger pits to which 
hairs were attached, c, Portion of the skin of a 
fossil Scorpion from the Carboniferous rocks of Scot- 
land,^ enlarged, showing pits for the attachment 
of hairs. 'J’he large oval perforations probably also 
represent the sockets of hairs, of larger size. i>, 
Portion of the same enlarged further, showing a 
finely reticulate or porous structure. (Original.) 


visible) has disappeared ; or 

they may be truly pores. In the latter case, they do not appear to 
have any representative in the integument of the recent Scorpions. 

The segments of the head and thorax in the Arachnida are gen- 
erally amalgamated to form a “ cephalothorax,” which is in some 
cases {Solpugidee) segmented. The upper surface of the head carries 
the eyes, which are always simple and arc never supported upon 
movable peduncles. There are no proper “ antennre,” but the place 
of these is taken by a pair of prehensile organs known as the 
“ chelicerae,” “ falces,” or “ mandibles ” in different groups of the 
class (fig. 431, c). There is a single pair of “maxillae” or proper 
jaws, which carry long jointed appendages — the “ maxillary palpi.” 
I'he palpi are sometimes leg-like in form (“ pedipalpi ”), or they 
may, as in the Scorpions, be converted into nipping-claws (fig. 
431, w). Immediately posterior to the mouth is a lower lip or 
“ labium,” which is unpaired in the Spiders, but in some cases is 
partially divided by a longitudinal groove, and is thus seen to repre- 
sent a second pair of maxillae. The four segments of the thorax 
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carry, as a rule, four pairs of jointed ambulatory legs. Abdominal 
limbs are present in the embryo of various Arachnida^ but ambula- 
tory appendages are never developed on the abdominal somites of 
the adult. In the Scorpions, the first abdominal segment carries a 
minute “ operculum,” formed by the coalescence of a pair of ap- 
pendages, which covers the opening of the reproductive organs ; 
and the second abdominal segment carries the peculiar organs which 



43I-— A» Scor/io a/cr^ viewed from above, and somewljat reduced in size ; n, Upper sur- 
face of the cephalot borax of the same, enlarged; c, Buthus Kochii^ with the terminal segments 
and the ends of the appendages on one side omitted. Maxillary palpi (behind these are 
the four pairs of ambulatory legs) ; c, Chelicera: ; /, 'rdson ; <?, Lateral ocelli ; Central, larger 
ocelli ; Opercular plate, covering the opening of the reproductive organs ; r. One of the 
“ combs ’’ ; j, One of the stigmatic openings, (c is after Prof. Ray Lankester.) 


are known as the “ combs.” The extremity of the abdomen carries 
in the Spiders the so-called “ spinnerets ” (two, four, or six in num- 
ber), which have sometimes been regarded as modified abdominal 
appendages. A “ telson ” is present in the Scorpions, in which it 
forms a poisonous “ sting ” ; and a jointed caudal filament is present 
in Thelyphonus, 

The higher Arachnida are air-breathers, and possess distinct res- 
piratory organs in the form of “ tracheae ” or “ pulmonary sacs,” the 
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former being tubular and the latter pouch-like in form. The air is 
admitted to the breathing-organs by paired apertures (“ stigmata ”), 
which are mostly placed on the ventral aspect of the abdomen. 
Many of the lower Arachnida have no differentiated respiratory 
organs ; and the Pycnogonids, if rightly placed in this class, are 
water-breathers. 

As regards their distribution in space, the higher Arac/mida are 
essentially terrestrial in habit. Many of the lower forms are inter- 
nal or external parasites. A few of the Mites live in the sea or 
between tide-marks, and the singular l^antopods {lycnogonida) are 
wholly marine in habit : but the zoological position of these last is 
uncertain. 

As regards their distribution in time, our knowledge of the history 
of the Aracimida is still very incomj)lete. Many of the lower 
forms are incapable of preservation, while the terrestrial habits of 
most of the higher forms sufficiently account for their comparative 
rarity as fossils. The oldest known representatives of the class are 
the Scorpions, which appear, under forms not very widely different 
from those now in existence, in the Silurian rocks. The earliest 
types of the true Spiders {Protolycosa and Phalaranea) appear in 
the Coal-measures, where also appear forms allied to the recent 
Thelyphonus, The great majority of the Palreozoic Arachnids, 
however, differ in various points from existing forms, and have 
been placed by Scudder in a special order {Anthracomarti), which 
is confined to the Palaeozoic period. In the Mesozoic rocks no 
undoubted remains of Arachnids have hitherto been detected. On 
the other hand, in the Tertiary rocks are found representatives of 
all the living orders of Arachnids, except the problematical group 
of the Pycnogonida, which is not knowm at all in the fossil state. 
Most of the Tertiary Arachnids have been found in amber — the 
fossil resin of certain Conifers — and the state of preservation of 
these is often marvellously perfect. The more important facts 
relating to the fossil Arachnida may be briefly noticed under 
the following heads : — 

1. Acarida. — This group of the Arachnida comprises the Mites 
and Ticks, in which the cephalothorax and abdomen are fused into 
a single mass, while the mouth-organs are generally adapted for 
piercing and suction. Breathing organs may be wanting, but 
when present, are in form of tracheae. All the principal existing 
families of Mites are known to be represented in amber (Tertiary). 
Galls formed by Mites have also been detected on the leaves of 
fossil Willows in the Tertiary beds of Europe. 

2. Anthracomarti. — This order has been founded for the re- 
ception of certain Palaeozoic Arachnids, in which the body is some- 
what compressed, the cephalothorax and abdomen are distinctly 
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separated from one another, and the former is usually composed of 
more or fewer wedge-shaped, foot-bearing segments. The abdomen 
consists of from four to nine somites, and the “ palpi ” are not 
much longer than the legs, and are not terminated by pincers or 
claws (Scudder). Of the genera included in this extinct group, all 
of which are confined to the Carboniferous period, Architarbtis 
(fig. 432, b) is found in the Coal-measures of both Europe and 
North America. In suhovalis the cephalothorax is shorter than 
the abdomen and carries four pairs of legs and a pair of palpi, the 
form of which is unknown. The abdomen consists of nine seg- 



Fig. 432.— A, Eflphrynus Presivicn^ viewed ventrally, and somcwhal enlarged— Carboniferous; 
11, Architnrlms suhovalis , enlarged four times, and viewed from below — Carboniferous (after H. 
Woodward). 


ments, of which the anterior ones are much narrower than the 
hinder ones. In Anikracopiarfus, also distributed in the Coal- 
measures of Europe and North America, the cephalothorax is quad- 
rangular, and is only about half as wide as the abdomen, the latter 
region consisting of seven segments. In Arthrolycosa^ from the 
Coal-measures of Illinois, the cephalothorax, on the other hand, is 
round, and is much larger than the abdomen, the latter region con- 
sisting of seven distinct segments and being comparatively narrow. 
Lastly, in the singular genus Eophrynus (fig. 432, a), the cephalo- 
thorax is triangular and extended in front, and carries the four pairs 
of legs and a pair of slender palpi. The abdomen is twice as large 
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as the cephalothorax, and its upper surface is tuberculated, while on 
its ventral aspect are seen the openings of six pairs of stigmata. 

3. Adelarthrosomata. — Under this name may be included 
Arachnidans such as the “ Book-scorpions ” {Pseudoscorpion ida) 
and the “ Harvest-men ” {PhalangidcE\ in which the abdomen is 
more or less distinctly segmented, but is not clearly separated from 
the cephalothorax, the two regions being of equal width and con- 
joined together; while the respiratory organs have the form of 
tracheae. Various Tertiary forms of the Pseudoscorpions have 
been detected — principally in amber — but these all belong to exist- 
ing genera (Cheiifer^ Chernes^ tScc.) Of the Phalangidic no other 
fossil forms are known except those w'hich occur in amber, and of 
these a number of types, belonging to several genera, have been 
described. 

4. Pedipalpi. — Under this head maybe included the two groups 
of the Scorpions {Scorpiodea) and the Phrynidea^ in which the abdo- 
men is segmented, with or without a “post-abdomen,” and the 
breathing-organs are in the form of pulmonary sacs. The Scorpions 
are characterised by their compressed bodies, and by the clear separ- 
ation of the cephalothorax from the long and segmented abdomen. 
The abdomen proper consists of seven wide somites, of which the 
first carries on its ventral surface the opening of the generative 
organs, closed by a delicate lid or operculum (fig. 431, the 
second carries a pair of peculiar comb-like appendages (“ pectines ”), 
the precise function of which is not known ; and the next four 
exhibit the oblique apertures (“ stigmata ”) of the four pairs of pul- 
monary sacs. The abdomen proper is followed by six narrower 
segments, which constitute a “post-abdomen,” and of which the 
last (the “ telson ”) is hooked, and is converted into a poisonous 
“ sting.” I'he cephalothorax is covered by a shield-like carapace, 
the upper surface of which carries a variable number of simple eyes, 
one pair of which is larger than the others, and is placed dorsally, 
while the smaller eyes are marginal. The first pair of cephalic 
appendages, corresponding with the “ falces ” of the Spiders, are 
converted into nipping-claws (“ chelicerge ”) ; the maxillary palpi are 
very large and end in pincers ; and a partially divided lower lip is 
present. 7 "he four thoracic segments carry the four pairs of walking- 
legs. 

'I'he Scorpions possess a resistant chitinous exoskeleton, readily 
capable of preservation in the fossil condition (see p. 573V It is 
also probable that some of the more ancient forms were littoral in 
habit, which would account for the occurrence of their remains in 
strata of marine origin. The Scorpions are the most ancient group 
of the Af-achnida^ being represented in the Silurian rocks of both 
the Old and New Worlds. Various Carboniferous Scorpions are 
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also known, and these ancient types do not appear to have differed 
from the living representatives of the group except in comparatively 
non-essential characters. 

The genus Fahrophonus (fig. 433) has been detected in the Silu- 
rian strata of Gotland and of Scotland, and comprises Scorpions 
which differ from all existing types in the fact that the walking-legs 
gradually taper to their ends, which terminate in points or simple 
claws. The maxillary palpi form strong nipping-claws, and the 
median eye-tubercles are placed not far from the anterior margin of 
the cephalothorax. The genus Proscorpius occurs in the Silurian 
deposits of North America, and differs from the preceding in the 



fact that the legs are long, with blunt terminal joints ending in two 
claws. The median dorsal eye-tubercles are placed on the anterior 
margin of the cephalothorax, and the lateral eyes are on ridges, as 
in the living Scorpions. The genus Eoscorpius (fig. 434) is confined 
to the Carboniferous rocks, and species have been detected in the 
Coal-measures of both Europe and North America. Mazonia is 
probably identical with Eoscorpius, The genus is nearly related to 
Proscorpius^ from which it differs in having the median dorsal eye- 
tubercles of smaller size, and not placed close to the anterior margin 
of the cephalothorax. The Coal-measures of Europe and North 
America have also yielded the remains of Scorpions on which the 
genus Cyclophthalmus — including the first fossil forms known to 
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science— was founded. In this genus (fig. 435) the median dorsal 
eye-tubercles are of very large size, and occupy almost half of the 
cephalothorax towards the anterior margin, while the lateral eyes 
form a semicircle behind and to the sides of the great dorsal eyes, 
and the palpi are developed into nipping-claws of very large s'ize! 
According to Mr Scudder, the four genera just mentioned constitute 
a special division of the Scorpions {Anthracosc()rpn\ characterised, 
among other points, by the fact that the dorsal eye-tubercles are 
either placed on the anterior margin of the cephalothorax or a short, 
distance behind it. On the other hand, in the Scorpions of the 



f 435« Cyclophthalmus senior. A fossil Scorpion from the Coal-measures of liohemia. 

more modern type i^Neoscorpii)^ the median eye-tubercles are, as a 
rule, far removed from the anterior margin of the cephalothorax, and 
are placed behind the lateral eyes. It is a singular fact that while 
the A^ithracoscorpii are wholly confined to the Paleozoic rocks, no 
example of the Neoscorpii has hitherto been detected in the Mesozoic 
or in the earlier Kainozoic deposits. The only known fossil repre- 
sentative of the Neoscorpii^ in fact, is a late Tertiary form (^Titvits 
eogenus) which has been discovered in amber. 

The remaining section of the Pedipalpi is that of the Phrvnidea,. 
which differs from the Scorpions in the fact that the cephalothorax 
is sharply separated from the abdomen, and is occasionally divided 
into two distinct regions. The maxillary palpi are greatly developed. 
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but terminate in claws or in imperfect pincers, and the abdomen 
does not terminate in a “ sting.” The existing genus Phrynus has 
been detected in Tertiary deposits, while the recent genus Thely^ 
phonus is represented in the Carboniferous rocks by the genus 
Geralinura, 

5. Araneida. — This division of the Arachnida includes the true 
Spiders, characterised by the soft and imperfectly segmented ab- 
domen, which carries two, four, or six “ spinnerets ” posteriorly, and 
is united in front with the cephalothorax by a constricted peduncle. 
The maxillary palpi are slender and leg-like, and never terminate in 
nipping-claws, while the “ falces ” or “ mandibles ” are hooked, and 
contain a poison-gland in their base. The most ancient represen- 
tatives of the Spiders, so far as at present known, are the Protolycosa 
anthracophila^ and Phalaranea borassifoUa of the Coal-measures of 
Europe, both of which have been referred to the section of the 
Territe/arite, No Mesozoic Spiders have hitherto been discovered ; 
but about seventy genera have been recognised as occurring in 
Tertiary deposits — many of them in amber. About one-half of the 
known Tertiary genera of Spiders are without representatives at the 
present day. 


Class III. Myriopoda. 

The class of the Myriopoda includes the multisegmentate, worm- 
like Arthropods known as the Centipedes and Millepedes, and is 
characterised by the fact that the head is distinct^ and the remainder 
of the body js divided into nearly similar segments^ the thorax exhibit- 
in^ no clear line of demarcation from the abdomen. There is one pair 
of antenna and the number of the legs is always more than eight pairs. 
Respiration is by trachece. 

In this class of the Arthropoda the head is always distinctly 
marked off from the rest of the body, and consists of five or six 
amalgamated somites. The head carries a single pair of jointed 
antennie, which are usually simple (fig. 436), but are bifid, and 
carry many-joint ed appendages in the aberrant genus Pauropus. 
Behind the antennae there is generally a variable number of simple 
sessile eyes. The mouth is placed on the under side of the head, 
and is provided with mandibles and maxillae. The Centipedes also 
possess two pairs of “ foot-jaws,” of which the hindmost pair (fig. 
4369/) ^re of large size, and are terminated by perforated hooks, 
which communicate with internally-placed poison-glands. These 
appendages, however, are not carried upon the head, but are 
attached to a special segment formed by the amalgamation of the 
anterior thoracic rings. The segments behind the head are numer- 
ous, and there is no distinct line of demarcation between those 
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which belong to the thorax and those which are referable to the 
abdomen. The post-cephalic segments, with the exception of the 
last, usually carry a single pair of jointed legs each. Among the 
living Myriopods, Fauropus has only nine pairs of legs ; but, w’ith 
this exception, eleven pairs of legs is the smallest number possessed 
by any existing type. In the Millepedes {Diplopoda) each apparent 
segment carries two pairs of legs (fig. 437); but this is really due to 




Fig. 436 . — Lithohius forficatus^ 
a recent Centipede, enlarged, and 
viewed dorsally. Antenna: ; 

4 , Head ; Fool- jaw. 


A,n-— lulus 
maximus, a re- 
cent Millepede. 


the coalescence of the somites in pairs, each apparent segment being 
in reality composed of two amalgamated somites. 

In the abnormal genus Fauropus respiration is cutaneous, but in 
all other living Myriopods the breathing-organs are in the form of 
“ tracheae ” — that is to say, tubes which open on the surface of the 
body by minute apertures or stigmata,” and which convey the air 
into the interior of the body. In Feripatus the tracheae open ex- 
ternally by irregularly placed “ stigmata ” over the whole surface of 
the body. In the Centipedes the “stigmata” are placed on the 
sides of the body on alternate segments. In the Millepedes (Diplo- 
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poda\ on the other hand, in which the segments are amalgamated 
in pairs, the stigmata are placed on every apparent ring. 

The recent Myriopods are grouped into the four orders of the 
Chilopoda (Centipedes), Diplopoda (Millepedes), Pauropoda (Pauro- 
pus\ and Onychophora (Peripafus), To these Scudder has added 
the two extinct orders of the Protosyngnatha and Archipolypoda for 
the reception of the Palaeozoic types of Myriopods. 

As regards their distribution in time, all the recent Myriopods 
are terrestrial in habit. As a necessary result of this, the remains 
of Myriopods are not abundant as fossils, and have been mostly 
found in deposits of distinctly fresh-water or estuarine origin. The 
occurrence of Myriopods in unequivocally marine strata is, however, 
by no means unknown, though difficult with our present knowledge 
to satisfactorily explain. The two living orders of the Pauropoda 
and Onychophora — represented each by a single genus only — are 
unknown as fossils, and require no further consideration here. The 
other two existing orders — viz., the Chilopoda and Diplopoda — are 
represented only by Tertiary types, w’ith the possible exception of a 
Cretaceous form of the latter order. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number of Palaeozoic Myriopods are known, which differ 
more or less widely from all existing types, and for the reception of 
which Mr Scudder has founded the two orders of the Protosyngnatha 
and Archipolypoda. The only known representative of the Proto- 
syngnatha is the genus Palceocampa^ which is found in the Coal- 
measures of North America. The oldest Myriopods, however, 
belong to the Archipolypoda, and remains of early forms of this order 
have l)een described by Mr Peach as occurring in the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland. It is, however, in the Carboniferous rocks 
that this ancient group of Myriopods attains its maximum develop- 
ment, about thirty different species having been already described 
from the Coal-measures of the Old and New Worlds. There are 
also a few Myriopods known to occur in the Permian rocks of 
Europe, which probably belong to the same order. In the follow- 
ing a brief account is given of the four orders of Myriopods which 
are known to be represented by fossil forms. 

Order I. Protosyngnatha. — This order comprises only the 
single genus Pahvocampa, of wffiich only a single species {P. 
anthrax) has been hitherto recorded. In this remarkable genus 
(fig. 438) the body is comparatively short and worm-like, consisting 
of few segments, each body-ring being furnished with a single dorsal 
and ventral plate. Each segment carries a pair of stout fleshy legs, 
and the upper surface is furnished with large tubercles, each of 
which supports a cluster of long needles, and which are arranged in 
longitudinal rows. The sole known species of PalcBocampa is found 
in the Coal-measures of Illinois ; and the possession of the bundles 
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of long bristles above mentioned gives to the fossil the aspect of the 
caterpillar of such a Moth as the Tiger-moth. 

Order II. Chilopoda. — This order includes the recent Centi- 
pedes (fig. 436), characterised by their elongated depressed bodies, 
each body-ring being protected by a dorsal plate above, and a cor- 
responding ventral plate below. The first two pairs of thoracic 
appendages are converted into foot-jaws, the second pair being of 
large size and hooked, and being connected with poison-glands. 
All the remaining l)ody-rings carry a single pair of jointed legs each, 
and the tracheal stigmata are usually placed on alternate segments. 
The generative organs open at the posterior end of the body. 

AVith the exception of the problematical Geophilus proavus of 
the Lithographic Slates (Jurassic) of (jermany, the oldest known 



Fig. 438 . — K specimen of FaUvocampa anthra.x^ from the Coal-measures of Illinois, 
enlarged twice. (After Scudder.) 


remains of Centipedes are of Tertiary age. Most of these have 
been found in amber, and they all fall under existing families of the 
order. 

Order III. Archipolypod.v. — This order has been founded by 
Scudder for the reception of a number of Paljeozoic Myriopods, and 
is characterised as follows : The body in the Archipolypoda is fusi- 
form and elongated, composed of many segments, and thickest in 
the anterior half or third. The cephalic appendages are borne upon 
a single apparent segment. The body-segments are provided each 
with a pair of ventral plates and a more or less divided dorsal plate, 
“ the latter occupying the upper surface and most of the sides of the 
body, and divided more or less conspicuously into a ridged anterior 
and a lower posterior portion, the anterior frequently bearing spines 
or tubercles.” The ventral plates are as broad as the body, each 
bearing a pair of long corneous legs, approximated at the base, and 
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furnished outside the legs with large stigmata directed transversely 
to the axis of the body (Scudder). This order comprises all the 
Palaeozoic Myriopoda with the exception of the Carboniferous genus 
jPa/aocampa, and it is not known to have any representatives in 
the Mesozoic or Kainozoic rocks. The most ancient types of the 
Archipolypoda at present known are those recorded by Page and Peach 
as occurring in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland {Kampecarts and 
Archidesmus), With these exceptions, all the members of the order 
are either Carboniferous or Permian in age. The three most im- 
portant genera of the Archipolypoda are Euphoheria^ A/rlau/us, and 
Xylohius, In the genus Euphoberia (fig. 439) the dorsal shields 
are divided each into two more or less closely consolidated, but dis- 
tinctly separate sub-segments, one of which is much more elevated 
than the other. The segments are generally from two to three 
times broader than long, and they carry subdorsal and lateral rows 
of large spines, which are forked and terminate in simple ends. 
The species of Euphoberia are found in the Coal-measures of North 



Fiff. 439. — Portion of the body of Euphoberia annis^erat from the Coal-me:isures of Illinois, 
of the natural size (after Meek and Worthen). The dark spots on the dorsal shields are pits left 
by the breaking off of the dorsal spines. 


America and Britain. The genus Acautherpesies includes Carbon- 
iferous Myriopods which differ from Euphoberia chiefly in having 
the spines bifurcated at the tip, though there are other characters 
of difference as well. Acau /herpes fes 7 ?iajor, of the Coal-measures 
of Illinois, attained a length of about a foot, and “ was armed with 
coarse branching spines more than a centimetre long (Scudder). 
Mr Scudder regards this species as having been amphibious in 
hal)it, as he considers that certain lateral openings which it exhibits 
were branchial in character. 

The genera Archiuius and Xylobius constitute a special family 
{Archiulidee) of the Archipolypoda^ characterised by the fact that the 
dorsal plates are “ closely consolidated, but still distinctly separable,” 
though the anterior is rarely much elevated above the posterior 
sub-segment. The body is “almost smooth or covered more or 
less abundantly with serially disposed papillae, from which in some 
cases hairs or small spines arise” (Scudder). These genera are 
closely allied in some respects to the Millepedes {Diplopoda), though 
they would seem on the whole to be properly referable to a 
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separate order. In Archiulus the dorsal plates are entire, generally 
^om two to three times broader than long, and furnished with 
a few bristle-bearing papillae. The best known species of this 
genus have been found in the 
Coal-measures ; but some im- 
perfectly described Myriopods 
from the Permian rocks of 
Bohemia may also belong 
here. The genus Xylobtus re- 
sembles Archiuhds in general 



features, but the segments are 
divided by longitudinal su- 
tures into numerous quadrate 
sections. All the known 
species of this genus are from 




the Coal-measures. 

Order IV. Diplopoda 
(Chilognatha). — This order 
includes the recent Mille- 


Fig. ^ifi.—Xylohhis Si^^iUari<r, a Carboniferous 
Myriopod (after Dawson). Natural size ; /», An- 
terior portion, enlarged ; r, Posterior portion, en- 
larged. 


pedes, and is characterised by the fact that the body is usually 
cylindrical, and the body-rings (except the most anterior ones) are 
fused in pairs, each apparent segment thus coming to carry two 
pairs of legs. The legs are small and spring from the under sur- 
face of the segments, and each apparent ring carries a pair of 
stigmata. There are no “ foot-jaws,” and the generative apertures 
are placed anteriorly, at the base of the second or third pair of 


legs. 

The oldest known fossil repre.sentative of the Diplopoda is a 
form (lulopsis cretacea) which has been described from the Creta- 
ceous rocks of Greenland. All the other hitherto recorded fossil 


Millepedes are of Tertiary age, the majority of the known types 
having been found in amber. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ART HR O ROD A — mitimicd. 

Class IV. Insecta, 

The Insecta are defined as Articulate animals in which the head, 
thorax, atid abdomen are distinct ; there are three pairs of legs borne 
on the thorax ; the abdomen is destitute of legs ; a single fair of 
antennce is present ; mostly, there are tivo pairs of wings on the 
thorax. Respiration is effected by trachecc. 

The integument of the Insecta, in the mature condition, is more 
or less hardened by the deposition of chitine, and usually forms a 
resisting exoskeleton, to which the muscles are attached. The 
segments of the head arc amalgamated into a single piece, which 
bears a pair of jointed feelers or antennie, a pair of eyes, usually 
compound, and the appendages of the mouth. The segments of 
the thorax are also amalgamated into a single piece ; but this, 
nevertheless, admits of separation into its constituent three somites 
(fig. 441). These are termed respectively, from before backwards, 
the “ prothorax,” “ mesothorax,” and “ metathorax,” and each bears 
a pair of jointed legs. In the great majority of Insects, the dorsal 
arches of the mesothorax and metathorax give origin each to a pair 
of wings. 

Each leg consists of from six to nine joints. The first of these, 
which is attached to the sternal surface of the thorax, is called the 
“ coxa,” and is succeeded by a short joint, termed the “ trochanter.” 
The trochanter is followed by a joint, often of large size, called the 
“ femur,” succeeded by the so-called “ tibia,” and this has articulated 
to it the “ tarsus,” which may be composed of from one to five 
joints. 

The wings of Insects are expansions of the sides of the meso- and 
meta-thorax, these expansions being supported by slender but firm 
tubes, known as the “ nervures.” Each nervure consists of a cen- 
tral trachea or air-tube, running in the centre of a larger blood-tube ; 
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SO that the wings not only act as organs of flight, but at the same 
time assist in the process of respiration. Normally, two pairs oN 
wings are present, but one or other may be wanting. 

The arrangement of the nerv'ures ” of the wings is definite and 
characteristic in different groups of the Insects. In the most typical 
forms of wing, as in the Orthoptera (fig. 44 2 > a), there are six prin- 
cipal veins, which arise, in groups of three, from two principal roots, 

one anterior and the other 



posterior. According to 
the nomenclature followed 
by Heer and Scudder, 
these six principal veins 
are termed, from before 
t l)ackwards, the wa^xitui/, 
mediastinal^ scapular, ex- 
ternofnediau, in ter no med- 
ian, and anal veins. The 
general arrangement of 
these veins (fig. 442, a) is 
as follows : ‘‘ The ?n a rhi- 
nal x^t\n (rna) is placed at, 
^ or close to, the anterior 
margin of the wing; and 
“ the ‘ mediastinal ’ and 
‘ scapular ’ veins, which 
are superior {i.e., part from 
the main vein on the upper 
or anterior side), terminate 


Ki>;. 441.- Dijij^raiii yl the external anatomy of an 
Insect, rt, Head carrying the eyes {p) and antennw (an ) ; 
by First segment of the thorax, with the first pair of legs ; 

Second segment of the thorax, with the second pair 
of legs and the first pair of wings ; r/, Third segment of 
the thorax, with ilie third pair of legs and the second 
pair of wings ; /*, Abdomen, without limbs, but carrying 
terminal appendages concerned in reproduction; /, 
Femur ; Tibia ; ta. Tarsus. 


upon the anterior margin. 
The ‘ internomedian ' and 
‘anar take the opposite 
course, and their 
are inferior, or, at least, 
directed towards the inner 
margin ; while the ‘ exter- 
nomedian,’ which is inter- 


posed between these two sets, terminates at the tip of the wing, 
and branches indifferently on either side” (Scudder). In some 
groups of the Insects there may be a suppression of certain of 
these six primary veins, and the above general arrangement is liable 
to characteristic modifications in different cases. The value of the 


characters derived from the neuration of the wdngs is, however, im- 


paired by the fact that entomologists have not adopted a uniform 
nomenclature of the nervures in different orders of the Insecta, 


In the Coleoptera (Beetles) the wings of the anterior pair become 
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hardened by the deposition of chitine, so as to form two protective 
-^ases for the hinder membranous wings. In this condition the 
anterior wings are known as the “elytra,” or “wing-cases.” In 
some of the liemiptera this change only affects the inner portions 
of the anterior wings, the apices of which remain membranous, and 



Fig. 442. — A, Schem.itic view of the right anterior w'ing of a Palaeozoic Cockroach, greatly 
enlarged. (After Scudder.) ;//«, “Marginal” vein, which in this case merely thickens the 
margin of the wing; /;/<’, “Mediastinal” vein; sCy “Scapul.ar” vein; f.i', “ Externomedian ’’ 
vein ; /«, “ Internomedian ” vein ; an^ “ Anal " vein, n, Anterior wing of Putterfly {Castuia 
vcraguana)y enlarged; cOy “Costal” vein; sUy “Subcostal” vein; sCy “Scapular" vein; 
Pranches of the “externomedian” vein; /«, “Internomedian” vein; rv, “Internal” vein. 
(After J. O. Westwood.) 


to these the term “ hemelytra ” is applied. In the Diptera the pos- 
terior pair of wings are rudimentary, and are converted into two 
capitate filaments, called “halteres” or “balancers.” In the Strep- 
siptera the anterior pair of wings are rudimentary, and are converted 
into twisted filaments. 
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The typical number of somites in the abdomen of the Insecta is 
ten or eleven, and this number can sometimes be recognised in the 
Orthoptcra and some other forms. In the Hyinenoptera and Lepi- 
doptera not more than nine or ten can be recognised, and in many 
cases even fewer can be made out. The abdominal somites are 
usually more or less freely movable upon one another, and never 
carry locomotive limbs. The extremity of the abdomen is, however, 
commonly furnished with appendages, which are connected with the 
generative function, and not infrequently serve as offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. Of this nature are the ovipositors of Ichneumons 
and other insects, and the sting of Bees and Wasps. In the Earwig 
{Forficula) these caudal appendages form a pair of forceps ; whilst 
in many insects they are in the form of bristles, by w’^hich powerful 
leaps can be effected, as is seen in the Spring-tails {Podurce). 

Generally speaking, the young insect is very different in external 
characters from the adult, and it requires to pass through a series 
of changes, which constitute the “ metamorphosis,^’ before attaining 
maturity. In some Insects, however, there appears to be no meta- 
morphosis, and in some the changes which take place are not so 
striking or so complete as in others. By the absence of metamor- 
phosis, or by the degree of its completeness when present. Insects 
are divided into sections, called respectively Ametaboia^ Hemimeta- 
bola^ and Holomefabohx, which, though not, perhaps, of a very high 
scientific value, are nevertheless very convenient in practice. 

I’he “ Ametabolic ” Insects are those which have no proper 
“ metamorphosis,” the young stages of the Insect resembling the 
adult in all essential points except in size. This absence of a meta- 
morphosis is only seen in Insects which are destitute of wings in 
the adult condition, and which are therefore often spoken of as the 
Aptcra, In the so-called “ Hcmimetabolic ” Insects, where an “ in- 
complete” metamorphosis exists, the young insect is at first very 
different from the adult, and in the process of conversion into the 
latter it undergoes changes of form, while it at the same time 
remains capable of locomotion and of nourishing itself. In its first 
condition, after emergence from the egg, it is known as a “ larva,” 
and at this stage it presents no traces of wings. In its second con- 
dition — the stage of the “pupa” — it possesses rudimentary wings, 
but is still active and feeds. In its third stage, as the perfect insect 
or “ imago,” the wings are fully developed, and the insect acquires 
the powder of flight. Lastly, the Insects which undergo a “ complete ” 
metamorphosis, and which are therefore said to be “ holometabolic,” 
pass through the same series of changes as those observed in the 
case of the Hemimetabolic forms, but the larva, pupa, and imago 
differ from one another more widely than is the case in the latter, 
and the insect in the “ pupa ” stage is quiescent and does not feed. 
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^ The great majority of existing Insects are terrestrial in habit, and 
almost all of those which are aquatic are inhabitants of fresh water. 
For these reasons, the remains of Insects are by no means abund- 
antly preserved in the fossil condition, and are chiefly found in 
association with deposits of coal, or in lacustrine or fluviatile strata. 
Moreover, the remains of this class of Arthropods are generally 
found (except when preserved in amber) in a more or less frag- 
mentary condition, and, under any circumstances, they cannot be 
satisfactorily deciphered except by practised workers in the depart- 
ment of Entomology. Between two and three thousand species of 
fossil Insects have been already described, but for the reasons just 
stated, it would be impossible here to deal with these in even a very 
general manner. The student desirous of acquiring a detailed know- 
ledge of the fossil Insects must have recourse to special works on 
the subject, and, especially, to the admirable treatises published by 
Mr Scudder (see ‘Literature of Insecta’). All that can be at- 
tempted here is to give a brief outline of the general geological 
distribution of the class, and of the leading characters and range in 
time of the great orders of inseefa. 

As regards the general geological distribution of the Insecta, the 
oldest known insect is the Falceoblattina Donvillei, recently described 
by Brongniart from rocks belonging to the inferior portion of the 
Silurian (Upper Silurian) rocks of France. AVith the exception of 
this ancient type, the earliest remains of Insects are found in the 
Upper Devonian rocks of North America. “ It is, however, only 
when we reach the productive Coal-measures that we arrive at 
insect-faunas of considerable extent, such as those especially of 
Commentry in France and of Mazon Creek in Illinois. Other con- 
siderable deposits are found in the Coal-fields of the Saarbriick and 
Wettin basins of Germany, the Belgian and British Coal-fields, and 
in America the Coal-basins of Nova Scotia and Pennsylvania. The 
Permian offers comparatively few species, but some of these are of 
particular interest Eugereon\ and the Trias is almost wanting 
in fossil insects, except in the South Park of Colorado, where about 
twenty species have recently been obtained, affording transitional 
forms among the Cockroaches. Later Mesozoic deposits have 
yielded nothing in America, but much in England, where nearly all 
the strata from the Lower Lias to the Wealden have been pro- 
ductive. On the Continent of Europe prolific Liassic deposits have 
been discovered at Dobbertin in Germany and Schambelen in Swit- 
zerland, while the Oolitic beds of Solenhofen are world-renowned. 
Scanty returns have come from the Cretaceous, but the early Ter- 
tiaries have yielded an abundant harvest in the amber deposits of 
the Baltic shore, the marls of Aix, and in America at Florissant and 
Green River, while the Middle Tertiaries of Oeningen, Radoboj, 
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Parschlug, and Auvergne, and the Rhenish Brown Coals have been 
scarcely less prolific” (Scudder). 

All the known Palaeozoic Insects are referred by Mr Scudder to 
“ a single homogeneous group of generalised Hexapods,” which this 
eminent authority has named Palc^odictyoptera^ and which “ should 
be separated from later types more by the lack of those special 
characteristics which are the property of existing orders than by 
any definite peculiarities of its own.” With the exception of a few 
forms from the Trias of North America, which are allied to the 
Cockroaches, all the types included by Scudder under the name of 
Falceodictyoptera are restricted to the Palaeozoic period. Of the 
modern orders of Insects, the great divisions of the Orthoptera^ 
Neuropiera^ and Coleoptera possess representatives in rocks of 
Triassic age ; while the Hemiptera^ Diptera^ Lepidoptera^ and 
Hynmioptera existed under well-marked forms in the Jurassic 
period. 

In the following brief summary of the orders of Insects, with more 
especial reference to their geological history, Mr ScuddePs treatise 
on fossil Insects in Zittel^s ‘ Handbuch der Palaeontologie ^ has been 
followed, with some variation as to the classification adopted : — 

Division A. Ametabolic Insects. 

Of the four existing orders of Ametabolic or Apterous Insects, — 
viz., the Anoplura (“ Lice ”), Mallophaga (“ Bird-lice ”), CoUem- 
bola Springtails ”), and Thysanura, — only the last two are known 
to be represented by fossil forms, and these only in deposits of 
Tertiary age. Thus, forms allied to the existing Podura and 
Smynthurus have been recorded as occurring in amber (early 
Tertiary), while a species of the recent genus Lepisina has been 
similarly preserved, along with a number of other allied but extinct 
types. The Oligocene deposits of Florissant, Colorado, have also 
yielded examples of insects belonging to the order Thysanura, 

Division B. Hemimetabolic Insects. 

Order I. Pal^eodictyoptera. — This order has been founded 
by Mr Scudder for the reception of a number of Palaeozoic and a 
few Triassic Insects, with the following characters : “ Body generally 
elongated, mouth-parts variously developed ; antennae filiform. Tho- 
racic joints subequally developed; legs moderately long. Meso- 
thoracic and metathoracic wings closely similar, equally mem- 
branous; the six principal veins (fig. 442, a) always developed, the 
marginal simple, and forming the costal border, the mediastinal 
simple, or with superior branches only; the other veins usually 
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dichotomise; stout and well-defined cross-veins rare; membrane 
generally reticulate. Wings in repose lying on the abdomen, the 
anal area of the hind-wings, though usually of great distal extension, 
never plaited, though sometimes broadly folded. Abdomen usually 
long and slender, the last joint often furnished with simple articu- 
lated appendages ” (Scudder). 

The Palceodictyoptera^ as above defined, comprise generalised 
Insects, in which there was an “ incomplete ” metamorphosis, and 
the four wings were membranous, equally developed, and charac- 
terised by a simple type of neuration. Mr Scudder recognises 
within the limits of the Palicodictyoptera four principal types of 
structure, representing the existing orders of the Orthoptera, Neu- 
roptera, Hemiptera, and Coleoptera^ and in accordance with this 
he has divided the order into four primary groups (the Orthopteroid, 
Neuropteroid, Hemipteroid, and Coleopteroid groups). The earliest 
known form of the Palccodictyoptera is the Palaoblattina Douvillei 
of the Silurian rocks of Calvados; which is at present the most 
ancient representative of the entire class of the Insects, and the 
affinities of which are uncertain. Other forms of the order appear 
in the Upper Devonian rocks of 


North America ; numerous Carbon- 
iferous and a few Permian forms 
are known ; and the last represen- 
tatives of the order appear in the 
Triassic rocks of North America. 

The Orthopteroid section of the 
Palceodictyoptera includes a group of 
forms representing the modern Cock- 
roaches, and a second group which 
shows relationships to the existing 
“Stick-insects” (jPhasmidce). Apart 
from the Silurian genus Palceoblat- 
tina, various Carboniferous types 
are known which are allied to the 
existing Cockroaches, but differ 
from these in the neuration of the 
wings ; and upon such have been 
founded the genera Archimylacrts, 
My/acns, Progonoblattma (fig. 443), 
Etoblattina^ &c. Of these, the last- 
mentioned genus occurs also in the 
Trias of North America, along with 
other allied forms. The precursors 



Fig. ^^^.’^Progonoblatiina heh>eitca^ an 
Orthopteroid type of the Palteodictyoptera, 
from the Carboniferous rocks of Switzer- 
land, restored. (After Heer.) 


of the modern Phasmidce are 


the “ Protophasmids ” of the Carboniferous rocks, comprising various 
genera which resemble the existing “ Stick-insects ” in the form of 
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the body, but in which the wings have the characteristic features of 
those of the Palcaodictyoptera generally, being equally developed,"' 
with a simple neuration, the anterior pair being unthickened and 
transparent. The two best known genera of this group are Titano- 



Fig. 444. — HaJ>loJ>hlcbium Barucsii (after Dawson). From the Carboniferous rocks 
of Canada. Profile of base of wing. 


phasma and Protophasma^ both from the Carboniferous rocks. The 
same formation has also yielded a number of other allied types, 
upon which have been founded the genera Dictyoneura^ Haplophle- 
bium (fig. 444), Paolia^ Breyeria^ &c. 

The Neuropteroid section of Xht Palccodictyoptera includes a num- 
ber of Palieozoic insects, which 
appear upon the w^hole to be 
most nearly allied to the existing 
May - flies {Ephemeridcui), The 
mo.st ancient types of this section 
appear in the Upper Devonian 
rocks of Canada, and upon these 
have been founded the genera 
Platephemera (fig. 445), Homothe- 
tus^ Xenoneura, and Lithentomum, 
A number of allied types, which 
have been referred to such genera 
as Miamia, Lithomantis^ Hemeristia^ &c., have been detected in the 
Coal-measures of both Europe and North America. 

Of the Hemipteroid section of the PalcBodictyoptera the most 
remarkable type is the Permian genus Eugereon (fig. 446). In this 
remarkable genus the mouth-organs are lancet-shaped, the antennse 
are slender and many-jointed, and the front and hind wings are 



445* — Wing of Platephewcra antigua^ 
from the Upper Devonian rocks of Canada. 
(After Dawson.) 
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^of large size, transparent, and essentially similar in form and neura- 
tion. The Permian genus Fulgorina is allied to the preceding ; 
whereas in the Phthanocoris of the Coal-measures, the front wings 
differ in character from the hind wings, and assume the features of 
“ hemelytra.” 

Lastly, Mr Scudder forms a section of “ Coleopteroid ” Pahe^ 
odictyoptera for the reception of Palaeozoic insects, which may be 
regarded as precursors of the modern Beetles {Coleoptera\ and 
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for the hrisfle-shafed, styii/orm maftdibks and maxil/it. Eyes com- 
pound, usually with ocelli as well Two pairs of 7 vings in most : 
sometimes wanting. Pupa generally active. 

The recent Rhynchota are of very varied habit, and they may be 
divided into two principal sections in accordance with the structure 
of the wings. In one great section of the order (Homoptera) the 
anterior and posterior wings are both membranous, the former l)eing 
simply of firmer texture than the latter. To this section belong 
such existing types as the Aphides, the Cicadas (fig. 447, c), the 
Lantern-flies, &c. In the other great section of the order (Heter- 
opterd) the anterior wings are hardened at their bases by chitine and 
remain membranous towards their apices (fig. 447, b), constituting 




Fig. 447.— Recent Rhynchota. a , Thrips^ enlarged ; n, Nipa cinerea^ enlarged ; c, Cicada 
Angelica, the wings on the right side of the body being omitted ; D, Larva of the same ; e, Pupa 
of the same. (Figs, c, d, and H are after Westwood.) 


protective cases (“ hemelytra ”) for the wholly membratious hind 
wings. In this section are included the numerous forms of Land- 
bugs and Water-bugs. 

As regards their geological distribution, the place of the Rhynchota 
in the Palaeozoic rocks is taken by the Hemipteroid forms of the 
PalcBodictyoptera, In the Jurassic rocks, however, appear for the 
first time well-marked representatives of both the above-mentioned 
sections of the order ; the Homopterous forms being represented by 
types allied to the Cicadas, while the Heteropterous division is 
represented by forms closely allied to, or identical with, the existing 
Water-scorpions {Nepa) and the Land-bugs. The little Plant-lice 
(Aphis, &c.) appear in the Cretaceous rocks (Wealden) ; and a vast 
number of Tertiary types of the Rhynchota have been described, 
most of these presenting no marked peculiarities as compared with 
living types. The Palceontina oolitica of the Stonesfield Slate of 
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^England, regarded by Mr Butler as being a Butterfly, is considered 
by Mr Scudder as truly a Cicada. 

Order III. Orthoptera. — In this order the mouth is mastica- 
tory ; the wings are four^ sometimes wanting^ the anterior pair most/y 
smaller than the posterior and of a semi-coriaceous or leathery consist- 
ence, The posterior wings^ when not in use, are plaited longitudinally 
like a fan or may be transversely folded. The interspaces between the 
nervures are filled with transverse reticulations, and the anal area of 
the wing is of large size. The antenna are usually filiform, and the 
females are usually provided with an ovipositor. 

The earliest types of the Orthoptera appear in the Trias, where 
the order is represented by several forms of Cockroaches. In the 
Jurassic rocks are found forms belonging to the families of the Ear- 
wigs {Baseopsis, of the Lias), the Locusts {Gryllacris and Locusta), 
and the Crickets {Gryllus), while the Grasshoppers (Acridida) are 
doubtfully represented in deposits of Mesozoic age. All the pre- 
ceding families continue to be well represented in the Tertiary 
rocks, and in deposits of this age appear also forms belonging to 
the families of the Mantida and Phasmida, 

Order IV. Neuroptera. — Mouth usually masticatory ; wings 
four in number, all membranous, generally nearly equal in size, 
traversed by numerous delicate nervures, which have a longitudinal 
and transverse direction, thus giving them a reticulated, lace-like 
aspect (fig. 448). Aletamorphosis in some groups incomplete, in other 
groups complete. The larva active, hexapod, the pupa active or 
quiescent. 

The insects included in the order Neuroptera differ so widely 
in their characters, habits, and metamorphoses that they may be 
divided into the three primary groups of the Pseudoneuroptera, the 
Neuroptera vera, and the Trichoptera, of which the first consti- 
tutes a transitional group between the typical Neuroptera and the 
Orthoptera, 

The Pseudoneuroptera are characterised by their incomplete meta- 
morphosis, the larvae being commonly inhabitants of water, and the 
pupae being active. Of the groups included in this section of the 
order, the Termites or “White Ants” are represented in rocks as 
old as the Lias, and abounded in Tertiary times. The May-flies 
{Ephemeridce) and the Dragon-flies {Libellulidce) likewise commenced 
their existence in the Jurassic rocks, and have many Tertiary repre- 
sentatives. Beautifully preserved examples of the Dragon-flies have 
been yielded by the fine-grained Lithographic Slates of Solenhofen 
(fig. 448), while still older forms have been recognised in the Lias. 
Lastly, the family of the Perlidoe, including the recent “ Stone-flies,” 
is represented in the Eocene Tertiary. 

The group of the Neuroptera vera includes those members of 
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the order in which there is a complete metamorphosis, the pupr^ 
being inactive, and comprises the Ant-lions {Myrme/eonfid(r), the 
Aphis-lions {HemerobiidJ)^ the Scorpion-flies (Panorpida!\ and the 
Stalida. The first of these groups is doubtfully known by fossil 
forms in the Tertiary rocks, but the three last have representatives 
in the Jurassic rocks, and are also found more or less abundantly in 
deposits of Tertiary age. 

Lastly, the group of the Trichopiera comprises the Caddis-flies 
{Phryganeidcc\ in which the anterior wings are generally hairy, the 
larvae are aquatic and usually reside in tubular cases formed of 



small foreign bodies, and the pupae are inactive during the greater 
part of their life. A few Mesozoic forms of the Caddis-flies are 
known, and various Tertiary types have been recognised. The 
principal palaeontological interest of the Caddis-flies arises, however, 
from the fact that the tubular cases of the larvae, formed of small 
fragments of stone or of minute shells cemented together, are capable 
of preservation in the fossil state. Such cases have been found in 
the Cretaceous rocks of Bohemia and in various Tertiary deposits, 
and they sometimes occur in such numbers as to give rise to deposits 
of considerable thickness. Of this nature is the so-called “ Indusial 
Limestone” of Auvergne, which covers considerable areas, and attains 
a thickness of eight or ten feet. 
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• Division C. Holometabolic Insects. 

Order I. Aphaniptera. — Wings rudimentary^ in the form of 
scales situated on the mesothorax and metathorax. Mouth suctorial. 
Metamorphosis complete. 

This order includes only the Fleas, and requires no further con- 
sideration here, since no fossil representatives of the group are known 
to exist. 

Order II. Diptera. — This order includes the “Two-winged 
Flies,” and is characterised by the fact that the mouth is suctorial 
and is also adapted for piercing ; the anterior wings are membranous^ 
with a small basal lobe (“ alula ”), not closely reticulated^ but ivith a 
few^ definitelyplaced cross-veins. The posterior wings are rudimentary^ 
and are represented by a pair of clubbed filaments hal teres 

As regards the distribution of the Diptera in time, a few repre- 
sentatives of the order have been detected in rocks as old as the 
Jurassic, but the majority of the fossil forms are found in Tertiary 
deposits, being especially abundant in amber. Most of the existing 
families of Diptera are represented by fossil forms, but none of these 
present any points of special interest. 

Order III. Lepidoptera. — This order includes the Butterflies 
and Moths, and is characterised by the fact that the mouth of the 
adult is co 7 npletely adapted for suction^ the mandibles being rudiment- 
ary. Both pairs of wings are present^ and are membranous^ being 
covered with rows of flattened hairs or scales. The neuration of the 
wings (fig. 442, b) is simple^ the nervures behig ra/rly united by cross- 
veins. The marginaP^ vein is wanting ; while the scapular and 
“ externomedian ” veins generally form between them a median cell, 
and give origin to most of the secondary nervures. The metamorphosis 
is complete, the larva (“ caterpillar ”) being worm-like, and the pupa 
(“ chrysalis ”) being completely enclosed in a horny integument. 

As regards their distribution in time, undoubted remains of 
several species of Lepidoptera (such as the Sphinx Snelleni of the 
Solenhofen Slates) have been detected in the Jurassic rocks ; and 
the tunnels of the larvse of small Moths have been noticed in fossil 
leaves of Cretaceous age ; but the number of recognised Mesozoic 
Lepidoptera is very limited. In the Tertiary rocks the remains of 
Lepidoptera are still exceedingly rare, but both the Moths and the 
Butterflies are now represented by fossil forms. About a dozen 
Tertiary species of Butterflies are known altogether, and most of 
these belong to extinct genera {Mylothrites, Neorinopsis, &c.) 

Order IV. Hymenoptera. — ^This order includes the Ants, Bees 
and Wasps, Gall-flies, &c., and is characterised by the fact that the 
mouth-organs are adapted partly for suctiofi and partly for biting, the 
mandibles being well developed. Both pairs of wings are usually 
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present^ the front pair being larger than the hindtr pair. The wings 
are membranous^ with a few distant nervures^ which are generally con- 
nected by cross-veins so as to form large polygonal cells. The females 
usually with an ovipositor^ which may be converted into a “ sting ” 
{aculeus). 

As regards their distribution in time, very few fossil forms of the 
Hymenoptera are known in deposits older than the Tertiary. Of 
the very limited number of Mesozoic forms one of the most ancient 
is the Palceomyrmex prodromusy described by Heer from the Liassic 
rocks of Switzerland, w’hich belongs to the family of the Ants 
{Formicidce\ a family which has also representatives in later Jurassic 
deposits. In the Tertiary rocks the remains of Hymenoptera are 
more abundant, almost all the existing families of importance being 
represented ; but none of the fossil forms are of special interest. 

Order V. Strepsiptera. — Females ivithout wings or feet, para- 
sitic, Males possessing the posterior pair of ivings, which are large, 
membranous, and folded longitudinally like a fan. The anterior pair 
of wings rudimentary, represented by a pair of singular twisted organs. 
Ja%vs rudimentary. 

The Strepsiptera constitute a small order, w^hich includes certain 
minute parasites of Bees and other Hymetioptera, The females are 
grub-like, but the males are winged. A single example of one of 
the winged males of this singular group of insects has been detected 
in amber, and has been referred to the extinct genus Tricena. 

Order VI. Coleoptera. — This great order of Insects includes 
the “Beetles,’’ which are characterised by their strong chitinous 
integument and the complete adaptation of the mouth-organs for 
biting, the mandibles being well developed. The anterior wings are 
useless as organs of flight, and are hardened by chitine, so as to form 
protective cases {elytra) for the posterior whigs, these being membranous, 
and being folded transversely and lofigiUidinally in repose. The nerv- 
ures of the hind-wings are few and distant, cross-veins being rarely 
developed. The inner margins of the elytra (fig. 449) are generally 
straight, and when in contact they form a longitudinal suture. 

As regards their distribution in time, the oldest types of the 
Coleoptera, recognised by Mr Scudder, belong to the Curculionidce 
(Weevils), and appear in the Triassic rocks {Curculionites pro- 
dromus). The Jurassic rocks have yielded a number of types of 
this family also ; w^hile Heer describes other forms from the Creta- 
ceous rocks of Greenland; and about one hundred species of 
Weevils, belonging mostly to existing genera, have been mentioned 
or described from the Tertiary rocks. The great existing families 
of the Chrysomelidce, Buprestidce, and Carabidce (fig. 449, b) are 
also all represented by Triassic forms ; and all have more or less 
numerous Jurassic and Tertiary representatives. Of the remaining 
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families of the Coleoptera the majority of the leading groups of the 
present day, such as the Tenebrionidce^ Cerambyctdce^ Scarabceidce^ 
Eiateridce, Staphylinidm^ Coccinellidct^ Hydrophilid^e^ and Dytiscidce 
possess more or less numerous Jurassic representatives, and all 



Fig. 449.— A, Dyliscns La 7 >atcrt, restored, from the Miocene deposits of Oeningen, of the 
natural size ; n, Thtirmannia /mnctuiata, one of the Carabidte^ restored, and enlarged three 
times, from the Lias of Schambelen ; c, Coccinclla dcccmpunctata^ enlarged twice, from the 
Miocene deposits of Oeningen. (After Heer.) 


occur under many specific forms in the Tertiary rocks. Many of 
the smaller families of Beetles are also known by fossil forms, but 
the order has attained its maximum development at the present 
day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MOLLUSCOIDEA. 

POLYZOA. 

We may consider here, under the name of AfoUuscoidea^ the two 
groups of animals which are known respectively as the Folyzoa and 
the Brachiopoda. I’hese two groups, in many respects closely 
allied to one another, present affinities on the one hand to the 
Worms, and on the other hand to the Mollusca^ with both of which 
they have been arranged by different systeniatists. In the present 
state of our knowledge, however, it seems best to consider these 
two groups separately, without referring them definitely to either of 
the two sub-kingdoms above mentioned. The Tunicates, which 
have also often been included amongst the Molluscoids, may like- 
wise be in the meanwhile regarded as a separate division, which 
finds its most natural position between the Mollusca and the Ver- 
tebrata. It is not necessary, however, to further consider the 
Tunicates in this work, since the palseontological history of this 
group of animals is an almost absolute blank. No fossil remains 
of Tunicates have, in fact, been hitherto discovered except the 
minute spicules of a species of Leptoclinum in the Pliocene beds of 
St Erth. Many existing Tunicates, however, both simple and com- 
pound, are known to possess more or less numerous calcareous 
spicula in their tissues, and by the help of these it may ultimately 
be found possible to trace back the existence of these singular or- 
ganisms to an earlier period of the earth^s history. 

The Molluscoidea may be briefly defined as unsegmented, simple 
or compound animals, with bilateral symmetry. The mouth is 
furnished with a crown of ciliated tentacles, or with spirally-rolled 
ciliated processes. The nervous system consists of a single gan- 
glion, or of an oesophageal nerve-ring with more than one ganglion. 
A heart is absent or present. Under this head may be placed the 
two classes of the Folyzoa and the Brachiopoda. 
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POLYZOA. 


Class I. Polyzoa {Bryozod). — The members of this class are 
mostly composite animals^ each zooid of ivhich possesses^ typically^ a 
freely suspended alimentary canal^ with mouth and anus, enclosed with- 
in a double-walled sac. The mouth is surrounded with a circle or 
crescent of hollow ciliated tentacles, and the nervous system consists of 
a single ganglion placed between the mouth and the anus. 

With the single exception of the genus Loxosoma, all the Polyzoa 
live in an associated form in colonies or “ polyzoaria,” which are 

sometimes foliaceous, sometimes branch- 



Fig. 450 .— -Diagram showing the 
•ucture of a single polypide of a 
Polyzoan (after Busk). /, Tentacles ; 
w, Mouth ; j?-, Nerve-ganglion ; <r, 
Gullet ;f, Stomach; r, Intestine; 
rt, Anus ; Ovary ; j-, Testis ; s, 
Funiculus ; <7r, Aperture of the 
zooecium ; Tentacular sheath ; 

Perivisceral cavity ; r, Retractor 
muscles; c, Ectocyst. 


ed and plant-like, sometimes laminar, 
sometimes encrusting, and very rarely 
are free. Each “ polyzoarium ” consists 
of an assemblage of distinct but similar 
zooids arising by continuous gemmation 
from a single primordial individual. 
The entire colony — or its entire der- 
mal system — is called the “polyzoar- 
ium ” or “ ccenoecium ” ; the separate 
zooids are called “ polypides ” ; and 
the little chambers in which each is 
contained are called the “cells,” or 
“ zocecia.” 

A typical polypide of a Polyzoan (fig. 
450) consists of a membranous sac (“ en- 
docyst ”) the external surface of which, ex- 
cept at its anterior end, is generally hard- 
ened by an investing horny or calcified 
layer, which is known as the “ ectocyst.” 
hVeely suspended in the perivisceral 
fluid filling the space enclosed with- 
in the endocyst is the alimentary canal, 
which consists of a mouth, gullet, stom- 
ach, intestine, and anus. The mouth 
(fig. 450, m) is placed anteriorly, and is 
surrounded by a crown of tubular, non- 
retractile tentacles, which are ciliated, 
and act as respiratory organs. In differ- 
ent types of the class, the tentacles are 
arranged in a circle or are disposed so 
as to form a horse-shoe or crescent. 


The alimentary canal is bent upon it- 
self in such a way that the anus (fig. 450, d) comes to be placed 
near the mouth, being usually placed outside the tentacular circle 
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(in the “ Ectoproctous ” PoIyzoa\ but sometimes within it (in the 
“ Entoproctous ” Folyzoa), The alimentary canal is moored to 
the body-wall by muscular bands, those springing from the bottom 
of the cell serving to retract the polypide within its chamber, 
w'hile the protrusion of the tentaculated anterior extremity is 
effected by muscular fasciculi w'hich run in a circular manner in 
the wall of the cell. 

Each polypide possesses a single nervous ganglion (fig. 450, g), 
which is placed upon one side of the gullet, between it and the anal 
aperture. The different polypides may also be connected together 
by a remarkable organic structure, w^hich w^as at one time believed 
to be of a nervous nature, and was termed the “ colonial nervous 
system,” but which is now generally spoken of as the “ endosarc.” 
This singular connective system, by which the different polypides 
of the colony are organically united, commences as a peculiar cel- 
lular cord, the ‘‘funiculus” (fig. 450, z\ which stretches from the 
base of the stomach to the bottom of the zocecium, and upon w'hich 
the testis is developed. At the point w^here the funiculus is fixed 
to the bottom of the cell, a perforation in the ectocyst exists, and 
filaments of the funiculus thus either pass into adjacent polypides, 
or become connected with a common branched fibre which runs 
through the stolons of the colony (as in Bowerbankia), In many 
cases the endosarcal cords give off branching fibres, and they have 
a general likeness to a nervous system. Histologically, however, 
the endosarc does not consist of nervous elements, and it may be 
regarded as a kind of coenosarcal structure, w’hich is largely con- 
nected with the production of the generative elements, and from 
which, possibly, the polypides are produced by gemmation. 

The polypide of the Folyzoa is generally hermaphrodite, the ovary 
(fig. 450, 6 ) being usually situated near the summit of the cell, 
attached to the inner surface of the endocyst, while the testis (pc) is 
placed at the bottom of the cell, and is attached to the “ funiculus.” 
The generative elements are usually set free into the perigastric 
space, the ova being thus fecundated w^ithin the body-cavity of the 
parent polypide. The fertilised ova may pass into special dilata- 
tions of the cell (“ ovicells ”), or the embryos may be hatched 
wdthin the perivisceral cavity of the parent. 

The embryo is, to begin wdth, ciliated and freely locomotive, but 
ultimately fixes itself, and, except in Loxosoma, begins to produce a 
colony by means of budding. The new^ buds are usually produced 
from the dorsal w^all of the polypide, or from its sides, or sometimes 
from its anterior extremity. Fission, so common among the Coel- 
enterates, has never been noticed to occur. The ultimate form of 
the polyzoary depends upon the precise method in which the new* 
buds are developed. The separate polypides of the colony are ap- 
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parently always more or less clearly united with one another by an 
organic connection. In many cases this communication between 
the different polypides is effected by means of the structure which 
has been previously spoken of as the “ endosarc.” In other cases 
the walls of the cells are pierced by pores or traversed by tubuli, by 
means of which the perivisceral cavities of adjoining polypides are 
placed in communication. In other cases, again, there exists a 
common lamina, the extension of which precedes the production 
of new cells. Lastly, in the group of Polyzoa known as the 
Ctenostomata, there exists a common tube with which all the poly- 
pides of the colony are connected. 

The structures in the Polyzoa with which the palaeontologist is 
more especially concerned are those developed from the external 



Fig. 451.— A, Fragment of Siomatopora {Alecto) diiatatts, a recent Cyclostomatous Polyzoon, 
enlarged, n, A few cells of Smiitia Marionensisy a recent Cheilostomatous Polyzoon, enlarged : 
«/, Aperture of the cell ; «, Avicularium ; Oy Ovicell. (After Husk.) 


investing layer or “ ectocyst,” which form the skeleton of the colony, 
and which alone are capable of being preserved in the fossil condi- 
tion. In rare cases among the existing Polyzoa the ectocyst may be 
absent, or may be gelatinous in consistence \ but it is usually either 
purely chitinous or more or less extensively calcified. The -ectocyst 
forms for each polypide of the colony a more or less complete 
“ cell ” ; but the cell is invariably furnished at one point with an 
“ aperture ” or “ mouth,” whence the polypide can protrude its 
tentaculate head. In various forms, however, the anterior wall of 
the ectocyst may be imperfectly hardened, or may remain mem- 
branous. The form of the “cells” or “zooecia” in the Polyzoa 
varies extremely in different groups, and important distinctions are 
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based upon this character. Thus, in the so-called “ Cyclostomatous ” 
Pblyzoa the cells are tubular in form (fig. 451, a), and the aperture 
is terminal in position, and is approximately equal to the cell itself 
in diameter, while there is no special movable apparatus for its 
closure. On the other hand, in the so-called “ Cheilostomatous ” 
Polyzoa (fig. 451, b) the mouth of the cell is never quite terminal 
in position, but is always placed upon the front of the cell, generally 
close to the anterior end, while its diameter is less than that of the 
cell, and it is provided with a movable opercular valve. 

The surface of the cell may be “ either smooth and entire, spin- 
ous or granulous ; perforated with minute pores, or cribriform with 
larger openings ; reticulate or ribbed, &c., — all of which conditions, 
with certain precautions, afford excellent diagnostic characters 
(Busk). The margins of the mouth of the cell, also, may be 
“ simple or thickened, unarmed or beset with erect ‘ marginal 
spines,’ which again may be either rigid or articulated at the base, 
simple or branched.” 

Though the separate zocecia of a Polyzoan colony are usually 
apparently quite separate and distinct from one another, except by 
continuity of their external investment, it has been shown that 
contiguous cells are commonly placed in direct connection with 



Fig. 452. — A, Longitudinal section of a few tubes of the recent Tcnnysonia stellata^ enlarged, 
showing the porous walls of the cells; b, Central portion of a transverse section of a branch of 
Ccllepora ravtnlosa (Recent), showing tubes connecting the cavities of adjoining cells, enlarged ; 
c, Part of a tangential section of the polyzoary of Domopora stellata (Recent), enlarged to show 
the connecting'tubuli. (Original.) 


one another by what have been called “ communication-plates ” 
or “rosette-plates.” These are portions of the cell-wall pierced 
by one or more minute pores which transmit processes of the 
structure which has been previously described as the “ endosarc.” 
In many of the calcareous Polyzoa also, the walls of the cells 
are pierced by more or less numerous pores, which open into the 
cavity of the cell (fig. 451). In certain of the Cyclostomatous 
Polyzoa^ as also in some Cheilostomatous forms, where the walls of 
the cells are of considerable relative thickness, these pores assume 
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the form of tubes, which place the perivisceral cavities of contiguous 
cells in direct communication, as is seen, for example, in such recent 
genera as Cellepora among the Cheilostomata^ and Domopora and 
Heteropora among the Cyclostomata, These connecting-tubes (fig. 
452) are usually wide and trumpet-shaped at the points where they 
open into the cavities of the cells, and are contracted in the middle 
portion of their course ; and they, doubtless, are simply a further 
development of the simple pores seen in many other forms. 

Again, in various of the Palaeozoic Fo/yzoa, and particularly in 
the family of the Fenestellidce^ a portion of the polyzoary consists of 
dense calcareous tissue which exhibits under the microscope a finely 
punctated appearance. When sufficiently thin sections of this 
punctated layer are prepared, and examined with a sufficiently high 
magnifying power, the tissue is seen to be penetrated by innumer- 
able exceedingly minute tubuli (fig. 453), which run at right angles 
to the surface of the polyzoary. Nothing certain has, however, been 
ascertained as to the nature and function of these tubuli. In some 



types, such as Rhombopora 
(Cerlopora) interporosa^ of 
the Carboniferous rocks, 
the thickened walls of the 
cells near their mouths are 
penetrated by dark rod-like 
structures which run at 
right angles to the surface. 
These structures are of 
larger size than the tubuli 
of the Fenestellids, but they 
sometimes exhibit a clear 
central space, and it is pro- 
bable that they are really 
of the nature of tubes. 


In a great number of the 
recent Polyzoa, the poly- 
zoarium is furnished with 
singular appendages, which 
are known as “ avicularia ” and “ vibracula,” and which are to be 


453* — A portion of the punctated layer on 
non>^riferous side of a Fenestellid (J*hyUo^ora'fi^.\ 
parallel with the surface and greatly enlarged, 
vonian, Canada. (Original.) 


regarded as specially modified zooids. The avicularia or “bird’s- 
head processes ” (fig. 454, b and c) differ a good deal in shape, but 
consist essentially of “a movable mandible and a cup furnished 
with a horny beak, with which the point of the mandible is capable 
of being brought into apposition ” (Busk). In shape, the avicularia 
often closely resemble the head of a bird \ and they are in many 
respects comparable with the “ pedicellarise ” of the Echinodermata^ 
keeping up a constant snapping movement which continues long 
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after the death of the general colony. In the “vibracula” (fig. 
454, a), the place of the mandible of the avicularium is taken by a 
bristle, or seta, which is capable of extensive movement. 

Owing to the minute size of the avicularia and vibracula and 
their readily perishable structure, it could hardly be expected that 
the fossil Folyzoa should exhibit similar organs except under the 
most favourable conditions of preservation ; and as a matter of fact, 
these appendages have not hitherto been recognised except in a few 
instances. The former existence of avicularia may, however, be 
in many cases inferred by the presence of cicatrices or pore-like 



Fig. 454. — A, Three cells Mastiii^ophora Hyndmanniy showing vibracula (?’) — the left-hand 
cell also shows an ocecium; i», Sessile avicularium oi Scrupocellaria scrtiposa; and c, Pedun- 
culate avicularium. Peak ; c, Chamber of the avicularium ; m. Muscles : /, Peduncle. 
All the figures are enlarged. (After Hincks and Busk.) 


depressions on the surface of the cells. In some instances it can 
be shown, as, for example, in the recent Retepora^ that the avicularia 
are really attached to thickened tubes which pass deep into the 
substance of the polyzoary, and which can therefore be readily 
recognised in thin sections (fig. 455, a). This observation is of 
considerable interest as affording a possible explanation of certain 
thickened tubular structures which are found in some of the Palaeo- 
zoic Folyzoa, The structures in question have the form of tubes 
with thickened fil^rous walls, embedded in the solid tissue of the 
polyzoary ; and when cut across transversely in thin sections (fig. 
455, B and c), they exhibit a minute central clear spot surrounded 
VOL. I. 2 Q 
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by a dark margin. They were first recognised by Mr John Young 
as occurring in some of the Fenestellidce (fig. 467), and they w’ere 
compared by this observer with the “ acanthopores ” of the Monti- 
culiporoids. They occur, however, in other Palaeozoic Polyzoa 
beside the Lace-corals (as in Coscinium and in species of Rhoin- 
I>opora\ and it may be conjectured that they are of the same nature 
as the small thick-walled tubes in the polyzoary of the existing 
Retepora (fig. 455, a), in which they support the avicularia. 

In many of the Polyzoa the cells are furnished with special dila- 
tations, which serve as marsupial pouches for the ova, and which 
are known as the “ ovicells ” or “ ooecia.” In general, these pecu- 
liar brood-pouches have the form of helmet-shaped or sac-like cham- 
bers springing from the anterior end of the cell (fig. 451, b, o\ with 



Fig. 455.— A, Tangential section of a recent species of Rctc/>ora, taken parallel to the non- 
porifcrous surface of the polyzoary, enlarged, showing the thickened tubes (/) to which the 
avicularia were attaclied ; n. Tangential section of Rhombopora {Ccriopora) UawilionensiSy 
from the Devonian rocks of Canada, enlarged, showing thickened tubes (/) ; c, Tangential sec- 
tion of Cosdniuvi (Coscinotrypa) cribrijomte^ from the Devonian rocks of Canada, enlarged, 
showing similar thickened tubes (/). c, Cavity of a cell ; One of the “fenestrae ” of Retepora. 
(Original.) 

the cavity of which they communicate by an aperture or fissure in 
their hinder wall. Ovicells are not only found in the recent Cheil^ 
osiomata generally, but occur also in numerous Secondary and Ter- 
tiary types. Mr Ulrich has likewise recognised in certain of the 
Fenestellids structures which appear to be of the nature of ovicells ; 
but with this exception no traces of these organs have hitherto been 
detected in the Palceozoic Polyzoa, 

In various of the Cyclostoniatous Polyzoa the mouths of a greater 
or less number of the cells may be closed by a calcareous mem- 
brane, covering parts of the surface more or less completely. In 
other cases (as in Mesenterlpora and sometimes in the Palseozoic 
Polypora), individual cells may have their mouths closed by a cal- 
careous lid, which may exhibit a minute central perforation, or, in 
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Other cases, a projecting tubule. Mr Waters has further shown that 
in the Cyclostomata it is not uncommon for a calcareous plate to be 
developed at the point where the zooecial tube rises free from the 
polyzoarium ; while in other cases, two of these “ closing-plates ” 
are developed close together. Probably of a similar nature to the 
“ closing-plates ” just mentioned are the transverse calcareous parti- 
tions which are developed in the tubes of various Cyclostomatous 
Polyzoa^ both recent and fossil, and which have been spoken of as 
“ tabulae,” from their similarity to the structures known by this name 
in many Corals. These so-called “ tabulae ” differ from the “ clos- 
ing-plates. ” described by Mr Waters in being developed in the deeper 



456.— ^linute structure of the recent IIctercJ>ora fcUicnlata^ \Vaters( = //. neozclanica, 
liusk). A, Tangential section of the polyzoary, enlarged about fifty times, showing the proper 
zo(jecia (a, a) and interstitial lubes (/») connected by numerous minute tubules (c). The cells 
are furnished with numerous radiating spines or “rays.” li, Part of a longitudinal section, 
enlarged about twenty times, showing connecting-pores, “rays," and delicate transverse parti- 
tions or “ tabulaj." (Original.) 


as well as in the more superficial portions of the colony, and they 
are sometimes present in considerable numbers. They occur in 
various genera, as, for example, in Heteropora (fig. 456, b), Alveo- 
/aria, Fascicularia, Lichenopora, &c. ; and they are probably con- 
nected with the periodic death and renovation of the polypides 
which is known to occur in many recent Folyzoa, 

In certain of the Polyzoa, finally, the cells are furnished with 
delicate, radially disposed spines, 'which present a superficial re- 
semblance to the “ septa ” of such corals as Favosites and certain 
of the Heliolitidcc, and which may be spoken of as “ rays.” These 
curious structures (fig. 456, a) have the form of minute calcareous 
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spines which are directed into the interior of the cell-cavity, their 
free ends being sometimes globular or button-like. They have 
t)een recognised by the present writer in the recent Heteropora 
pelliciilata and in some species of Lichenopora {Discoporella) ; while 
Mr Waters has detected them in Entalophora intricaria, and in species 
of Tulndipora and Lichenopora ; and apparently identical structures 
have been shown by Mr John Young to exist in certain of the Penes- 
tellida:. So far as known, these “ rays ” are confined to certain of 
the Cyclostomatous Polyzoa^ and their precise morphological signifi- 
cance has not as yet been determined. According to a curious 
observation of Mr Waters, the zooecia of Lichenopora grignonensis 
not only possess “rays” in their interior, but are also furnished 
with similar spines projecting from portions of the external surface. 

As regards their classification^ the Polyzoa may be divided into 
the three primary sections of the Ectoprocta^ Entoprocta, and Aspido- 
phora, of which the last two require no further characterisation here, 
as they are not known to possess any fossil representatives. The 
division of the Ectoprocta, on the other hand, includes the great 
majority of the living Polyzoa and the whole of the fossil forms, 
though the essential feature of the division is the position of the 
anal opening outside the tentacular circle, — a character which, 
necessarily, can only be positively determined in living examples. 
The Ectoprocta may be divided into the two orders of the Phylacto- 
hemata and Gyninolcemata, the former characterised by the almost 
universal feature that the tentacular crown is horse-shoe-shaped, and 
by the possession of a peculiar valve-like organ (“ epistome ”) arch- 
ing over the mouth; while the tentacular crown in the latter is 
circular and there is no epistome. The Phylactolcematous Polyzoa 
are confined to fresh waters, and they need not be considered here 
further, as no fossil examples of the order have ever been detected. 
The order of the Gymnolcemata, on the other hand, is of great im- 
portance, as comprising the vast majority of the existing marine 
Polyzoa and all the known fossil forms. The order may be divided 
into the three sub-orders of the Cyclostomata^ the Cheilostoniata, 
and the Ctenostomata^ the first two characterised by the form of 
the cell and the absence or presence of an opercular valve to the 
cell-aperture, while the last is distinguished by the fact that the 
cells arise from a common tube, their mouths being terminal and 
furnished with a setose fringe for their closure. 

As regards their distribution in time, the earliest known forms of 
the Polyzoa are found in the Ordovician rocks, and all the later 
Palaeozoic formations abound in Polyzoan remains. Even in the 
Ordovician rocks the Gymnolcemata are represented by numerous 
and very widely different types, and the primitive forms of the class 
must have existed in Cambrian or in even earlier periods. The 
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Paleozoic Polyzoa appear to be for the most part referable to the 
Cyclostomatous division of the Gyninolcemata^ and no unequivocal 
examples of the Cheilostomata have been hitherto recognised in 
any Palaeozoic formation. The form described by the present 
author from the Ordovician rocks as Hippothoa ? inflata is refer- 
able to St077iatopora (as this genus is usually understood), and in 
that case is Cyclostomatous, as also is the Hippothoa devoiiica of 
CEhlert. It is, however, possible that the Palaeozoic genus Pales- 
chara, of Hall, is really Cheilostomatous. While the Palaeozoic 
Polyzoa^ therefore, must in the meanwhile be referred in a general 
way to the Cydostomata^ it has to be borne in mind that many of 
them exhibit very peculiar characters, and that certain forms are 
apparently transitional between the Cydostouiata and the Cheilos- 
tomafa. It is, in fact, not improbable that fuller investigation of 
the characters and structure of the Palreozoic Polyzoa will render it 
necessary to recast the classification of the Gyvinolce7nata ; and steps 
in this direction have already been taken by Mr Ulrich. It does 
not seem possible, however, to accomplish this satisfactorily at 
present, since we are not only still imperfectly acquainted with the 
minute structure of many Palaeozoic Polyzoa^ but there are various 
Paleozoic organisms, the precise place of which in the zoological 
series has not yet been ascertained with certainty. This is notably 
the case with the great Palaeozoic group of the Monticuliporoids, 
which, for reasons previously given (see p. 352 ), have been here 
placed provisionally beside the Coelenterates, while they are regard- 
ed by Lindstrom, Ulrich, and other authorities as belonging to the 
Polyzoa. It is also not impossible that we may have in the Palai- 
ozoic rocks representatives of other groups of the existing Polyzoa 
than the Cydosto77iata and Cheilosto77iata. Thus, the singular 
genus Ascodidyo77, of the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
rocks, may possibly be, as suggested by Mr Vine, a representative 
of the Cfe7tosto77iafa, or may even be referable to the section of the 
Entoproctous Polyzoa. 

The earlier Secondary deposits (Trias and Lias) have hitherto 
yielded very few remains of Polyzoa ; but numerous forms of this 
class are known in the later Jurassic and in the Cretaceous rocks, 
the Upper Chalk, in particular, being extraordinarily rich in the 
remains of these organisms. In the earlier part of the Secondary 
period, by far the larger number of the known Polyzoa are still re- 
ferable to the Cydosto77iata^ but in the later portion of the Cretaceous 
period the Cheilosto77iata are likewise largely represented. In the 
Tertiary rocks, again, not only are the remains of Polyzoa abundant, 
but the majority of the forms represented are now referable to the 
Cheilosto77iata, the Cyclostomatous types undergoing a decided re- 
duction. All the great divisions of the Tertiary rocks have yielded 



Fig, 457. — Types of Tertiary Poly/oa. a , A few cells ol Microporella violacea (Phowne and 
Kecent), magnified ; n, Cellepora corouo/us^ of the natural size, and a portion of the surface en- 
larged (Pliocene); c, A small piece of CcUaria {Snlicortiar^d^ crassa^ of the natural size 
and enlarged (Pliocene) ; u, Lunulites guadrata^ of the natural size, and a small portion of the 
upper surface enlarged (Tertiary); E, A fragment of Scritpoccllaria elliptica^ viewwl f^enn 
behind, enlarged (Tertiary); F, A small piece of Crisia dcnticulata enlarged ; g, A 

fragment of Tubulipora flabellaris (Tertiarj’), enlarged ; h, A fragment of 
enlarged (Tertiar}-); 1, A piece of Vincularia Haidingcid^ natural size and enlarged (tertiary) j 
j, Idmonca/encstraia, natural size and enlarged (Tertiary); K, Homera rcteporacca^ natural 
size and enlarged (Tertiary). (After Busk and Reuss.) 


and Italy, and the Pliocene beds (“ Coralline Crag ”) of Britain, 
have proved particularly rich in the remains of these organisms. 

In the following general account of the characters and chief groups 
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of the fossil Pofyzoa, no attempt will be made to give a complete 
review of the different families. Not only is the classification of 
the fossil Polyzoa in an admittedly unsatisfactory state, but the 
characters of many of the fossil types cannot be rendered intelli- 
gible without the free use of illustrations, even where these are 
thoroughly understood ; while there are many types the structure of 
which is at present only imperfectly known. Nothing further will 
therefore be attempted here than to shortly characterise some of 
the more important and more widely distributed groups, and to 
indicate the chief forms of these and their general geological range ; 
all the fossil types here referred to being provisionally distributed 
between the Cyclostomata and the C hellos tomata. 


Suu-Order I. Cyclostomata. 

This sub-order, as has been previously seen, includes Gymno- 
loematous Polyzoa^ in which the cells are more or less tulmlar, the 
cell-aperture being terminal, usually of the same diameter as the 
tube itself, and not provided with a movable operculum for its 
closure. In a large number of the Cyclosfomata^ the tubes (fig. 
451, a) are free for a larger or smaller portion of their length, so 
that the surface of the colony is partly formed by the lateral walls 
of the zooecia; while in other types (fig. 456, b) the tubes are in 
contact throughout their entire length, the cells thus opening at 
right angles to the axis or surface of the colony, and the whole 
exterior being thus occupied by the cell-apertures. This difference 
probably expresses a genuine structural distinction, and upon it Mr 
Waters has proposed to divide the Cyclostomata into the two divi- 
sions of the Parallelata^ with partially free tubes, and the Rectangu- 
lata^ with the tubes in contact throughout. 

In most of the Cyclostomata the calcareous walls of the cells are 
pierced by smaller or larger pores, but in some cases the walls 
appear to be completely imperforate. In many forms all the cells 
are similar to one another, but in others (e,g.^ in Heteropora) the 
colony consists of two sets of tubes, vrhich are similar in internal 
structure, but differ in point of size. In other forms referred to 
this sub-order an interstitial vesicular tissue appears to be developed 
between the proper zooecia. “ Ovicells are developed in certain 
of the Cyclostomata^ but they have not been observed in others, and 
they do not play such a conspicuous part as they do in the Chellos- 
tomata. In various forms of the Cyclostomata^ finally, radiating 
spines or “ rays ” are developed in the cells, while the structures 
previously alluded to as “closing-plates” and “tabulae” are not 
uncommonly present. 

The Cyclostomata are the most ancient group of the Polyzoa^ 



In the genus Tubulipora itself the colon}' is more or Jess extensive!} 
attached by its base (fig. 457, f;}, and tiie tubular zrxrcia arc free for a 
great part of their length and radiate from an excentric point The 
species of this genus range from the Cretaceous rocks to the present 
day. The forms included under the head of differ 

considerably in their characters. In one group of forms comprised under 
this generic name the colony is completely adherent to foreign bodies, 
and the tubular cells are more or less extensively immersed, being free 
close lo their mouths only ; so that a more or less strap-shaped, often 
branched frond is produced (figs. 451, a, and 459, B and c), the walls of 
the zooecia being at the same time porous, and usually either biserial or 
multiserial. In some forms {Proboscina\ the polyzoary has the above 
characters, but is partially free and erect. Forms of the typ'e here in- 
dicated are found in rocks as ancient as the Ordovician, while numerous 
species still exist. On the other hand, there have been included in 
Stomatopora various forms in which the polyzoary consists of a creeping 
adherent network, formed of uniserial or sometimes alternatingly biserial 
cells, which spring directly from each other, each new tube being pro- 
duced from the anterior end of the lower surface of the preceding cell 
(fig’s- 45 ^ 459j !>)• The tubes are thick-walled and destitute of pores, 

and the colony often closely resembles an Aulopora in form. Indeed, the 
only essential distinction between such colonies and Aulopora is to be 
found in the fact, that in the typical species of the latter there appears to 
be a creeping basal network from which the tubes are sent up at inter- 
vals, instead of springing directly from one another ; but it is not clear 
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how far even this distinction can be relied upon. Forms of this second 
type occur from the Ordovician rocks onwards. It would seem that 
these two groups of Stomatopora should be generically separated from one 
another, as the differences above pointed out are of substantial import- 



Fig. 458. — A specimen 
of Stomatopora dichotoma, 
from the Great Oolite, of 
the natural size. (After 
Zittel.) 



Fig. 459. — A, A fragment of shell with Stomato- 
pora auloporoides and S. injflata growing on it, of 
the^ natural size, from the Cincinnati group (Ordo- 
vician) of America ; n, Stomatopora auloporoides^ 
enlarged ; c, Part of the same, enlarged still further ; 
i>, Stomatopora inflata^ enlarged ; E, Fragment of 
Hedcrella Canadensis^ from the Devonian rocks of 
Canada, of the natural size and enlarged. (Original.) 


ance. It would also seem certain that the Silurian and Devonian genera 
Rcptima and HcderMz (fig. 459, e), sometimes placed among the Corals, 
should be referred to this family. In these doubtfully distinct genera the 
colony is branched and adherent to foreign bodies by its lower surface, 
the branches consisting of long, narrow tubular cells, which spring in an 
alternating manner from one ^mother, each branch being thus biserial. 

Allied to the preceding is the family of the Diastoporidte^ in 
which the polyzoary is usually encrusting and discoid or fan-shaped, 
though sometimes foliaceous and erect. The tubular cells are in 



Fig. ^Co.—Mesenteripora {Bidiastopora) cervicomisy natural size and enlarged. Jurassic. 

great part immersed, their ends only being usually free, and the 
peripheral part of the colony may be formed of small, angular 
“ germinal ” cells. The species of Diastopora, in a restricted sense, 
form small crusts upon foreign bodies, and range from the Jurassic 
to the present day. Allied types appear in the Silurian rocks, and 
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have been referred by Mr Vine to the genus Diastoporella, The 
foliaceous and erect forms of Diastopora are sometimes included 
under the separate generic name of Mesenteripora, or, if consisting 
of two layers of cells placed back to back, of Bidiastopora (fig. 460). 

Berenicea comprises forms which hardly appear to be separable 
from Diastopora ; but the typical forms placed under this head con- 
sist of crusts of superimposed cells. The genus has been quoted 
from the Ordovician rocks, and there are numerous undoubted 
Secondary, Tertiary, and Recent species. 

Also related to the TuhuUporid(c is the family of the Entalophor- 
id(C, in which the polyzoary is erect and free, rising from an expanded 
adherent base, and formed of long tubular cells which usually open 
all round the stems. The genus Enialophora {Pustulopora) itself 
ranges from the Jurassic to the present day, and has the cells open- 



Fis?. 461. — Enialof'hora {PustuloporcC) cellar ioidcs^ of the natural size and enlarged, Jurassic. 

ing irregularly on all sides of the branches. The name of Spiropora 
is usually given to forms essentially similar to the preceding, but 
having the cells so disposed that the cell-mouths form simple circles 
or spirals round the stems. Species of Spiropora appear as early 
as the Silurian period, and numerous Secondary and Tertiary types 
are known, while the genus still survives. 

In the family of the Idmoiieidiv^ the polyzoary is erect, and almost 
always more or less branched, the branches being usually round, 
and sometimes anastomosing with one another. The tubular cells 
open on one side only of the polyzoary. In the genus Idmonea 
itself (fig. 457, j) the cells are disposed in transverse or oblique 
rows on each side of the front faces of the branches, which are 
divided mesially by an angulation or longitudinal keel. The genus 
ranges from the Chalk to the present day. In the genus Horner a (fig. 
457, k), again, the polyzoary is branched and sometimes reticulated, 
the cells opening on one side of the branches only, their mouths 
being commonly placed in somewhat rhomboidal spaces marked 
out by wavy ana.stomosing ridges. Interstitial pores occur between 
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the cell-mouths, and may be developed on the non-celluliferous 
dorsal surface. The earliest undoubted species of Hornera occur 
in the Cretaceous rocks, and there are numerous Tertiary and recent 
types. 

The family of the Lichenoporidcc comprises discoid polyzoaria, 
which sometimes in process 
of growth become confluent, 
or may even become mas- 
sive, the colony being fixed 
by a broad adherent base 
or by a narrow peduncle. 

The zooecia are tubular and 
erect, and are in complete 
contact throughout, or arc 
free towards their extrem- 
ities. The walls of the 
zocecia may be porous or imperforate, and the proper zocecia may 
be separated l)y intermediate cancellated or porous spaces. 

The most ancient type of the Lichenoporidcc appears to be the genus 
Botryllopora of the Devonian rocks (Hamilton formation) of Canada and 
the United States. In this genus (fig. 462) the polyzoar>^ consists of 
separate or confluent discs, which are attached by the whole of the under 
surface to foreign bodies. Each disc shows a series of elevated ridges 
or ribs, which radiate from a central area and are separated by inter- 
vening furrows. The ribs carry the apertures of the tubular zocecia, and 
the spaces between them appear, in well-preserved specimens, to be 
minutely porous. The genus IJchenopora {Discoporella) comprises 
forms in which the polyzuary has the form of a simple disc or of 
numerous confluent discs, each disc being composed of tubular cells, 
which are arranged in lines radiating from a central space, and separated 
by intervening intervals. The zooecia are free towards their mouths, and 
project above the general surface ; and the spaces between them, as well 
as the central area, are occupied by smaller interstitial tubes or “ cancclli.'’ 
In some forms, both the proper zocecia and the “ cancelli” are provided 
with delicate capitate “ rays.” In many structural features Lichenopora 
closely approaches Heteropora^ but the zooecia of the latter are in contact 
throughout, and are not free towards their extremities. The forms with 
confluent discs are sometimes separated to constitute the separate genus 
Radiopora. The earliest types of Lichenopora (if considered as embrac- 
ing Radiopord) appear in the Trias ; while the genus has Jurassic, Cre- 
taceous, and Tertiary representatives, and still survives at the present 
day. In the genus Dovtopora {Defrancia) the polyzoar>^ is discoidal or 
massive, simple or lobed, attached by the whole base or by a stalk, or 
sometimes free. The zooecia are “ disposed in radiating lines, consisting 
of one or more series, on the free extremity of the stem or lobes ’ 
(Hincks), and their mouths do not project above the general surface. 
The walls of the zooecia are penetrated by numerous delicate tubuli. 
This genus should perhaps be removed to the family of the Heteroporidcc. 
The species of Domopora appear first in the Jurassic, and are abundant 
in the Chalk, while Tertiary and living forms are also known. 



Fig. ^6?..~-IyotryUopora suciaiis, from the Devonian 
rocks of Canada. .\ small colony attached to a 
coral, of the natural size ; A single &isc of the same, 
enlarged; r, A small portion of the same, enlarged 
still further. (Original.) 
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The singular genus Alveolaria (fig. 463) may likewise be associated 
with the Lichenoporidcs — the only described species being the A, sevii- 
ovata of the Red Crag (Pliocene) of Britain. In this remarkable form the 
polyzoary is massive and globose, consisting of numerous mushroom- 
shaped discs or cups, which are arranged in radiating and diverging 
lines, the cups of each vertical series springing directly from one another 
(fig. 463, c) ; and the different groups being so disposed that they form 
a series of thick concentric layers. Each concentric stratum is thus 
made up of a number of discs which are firmly united by their edges, 
but are free towards their bases ; and each disc is enclosed in a strong 
calcareous membrane, the upper surface alone being free, and ex- 




♦ sej/rio7'nta, from the Red Crag (Pliocene) of Britain, a, A specimen of 

the natural size ; n, A portion of the surface enlarged ; c, Part of a vertical section enlarged ; d, 
J*art of a tangential section enlarged. (Original.) 

hibiting the apertures of the cells. The laterally-united discs are poly- 
gonal, and the surface (fig. 463, A and B) thus shows a number of poly- 
gonal cups bounded by strongly elevated ridges, each of which, in turn, 
exhibits a raised median line corresponding with the free edg-e of the 
epithecal membrane. Por the same reason, tangential sections (fig. 
463, d) show that the tubes are divided into polygonal groups, each of 
which IS bounded by a strong external wall. The tubes themselves are 
in close c^tact throughout, their mouths not projecting above the 
gei^ral surface. The walls of the tubes are apparently completely im- 
perforate ; but ‘ closing-plates ” or “ tabulse ” are often developed. 

The family of the Frondiporidee {Tkeonoidee) includes forms in 
which the polyzoary is composed of long contiguous tubes, the 
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mouths of which are commonly disposed in groups of different size 
and form, separated by porous or imperforate interspaces. The 
genera Frondipora and FascicuHpora (Fwigella) are both represented 
by species which range from the Chalk to the present day, and there 
are several other genera which are found in the Cretaceous or 
Tertiary rocks. Of the Tertiary forms the most interesting is the 
genus Fascicularia {Mivandropord)^ which is exceedingly abundant 
in the Red Crag (Pliocene) of Britain. In this genus (fig. 464) the 



Fig. Fascicularia {_M{eandropora) ccrcbriformis. Tertiary. 


polyzoary is more or less massive, generally globose, and often of 
large size, composed of long calcareous tubes arranged in bundles, 
the tubes of each bundle being in contact, and the bundles being 
enclosed laterally in a calcareous membrane. I'he bundles diverge 
from the base of the colony, and may be connected by horizontal 
and concentric plates, or may be confluent by their sides and thus 
give rise to vertical convoluted laminre. The tubes are destitute of 
“ rays,” but exhibit horizontal “ tabulae,” and have minutely porous 
walls. In the common Fascicularia aurantium of the Red Crag the 
tubes open on the surface in sinuous anastomosing ridges, while in 
the allied F, tubipora^ of the same formation, they open on rounded 
eminences. 

The family of the Heteroporida:, is in some important respects 
related to that of the Lichenoporidee^ and comprises the genera 
Heteropora and Heteroporella, • The polyzoary in this family may 
be erect and branched, or may be encrusting ; and is composed of 
tubular zocecia which are interspersed among similarly tubular but 
somewhat smaller “ cancelli,” all the tubes being in close contact 
throughout, and the mouths of the zocecia not projecting above the 
general surface. The w^alls of the zooecia and interstitial tubes or 
cancelli are penetrated by minute tubules, which place contiguous 
cells in communication (fig. 456); and in some species at any rate, 
delicate radiating spines (“rays”) are developed. There is also 
generally a larger or smaller number of “ closing-plates ” or “ tabula?,” 
which are principally developed in the deeper parts of the colony. 
In the genus Heteropora itself, the colony is erect and branched, the 
tubes being vertical in the centre of the branches, but bending out- 
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wards to reach the surface, their walls being considerably thickened 
in the outer part of their course (fig. 456, b). The earliest forms of 
Heteropora appear in the Jurassic rocks, and the genus has survived 
to the present day. The forms included by Busk in Heteroporella 
are Cretaceous and Tertiary, and the polyzoary is said to differ from 
that of Heteropora in being discoid and encrusting. 

The family of the FenestellidcE or “ Lace-corals ” constitutes one 
of the largest and most important groups of the Palaeozoic Folyzoa, 
no Secondary or Tertiary types belonging to this family having been 



Fijj. it^i.—JUtcropora pclliculata. Waters (=//. ncozelanica^ Busk), a recent species ot 
Heteropora. a, A fragment of the polyzoarj* of the natural size ; li and c, Portions of the surface 
of different specimens, enlarged, showing the apertures of the zooecia and cancelli ; n, A portion 
of the surface of another specimen in which the mouths of the cancelli and some of the zooecia are 
in places covered by a calcareous pellicle, enlarged. (After Busk, Waters, and the Author.) 


hitherto recognised. In all the members of this family the polyzoary 
is reticulated, generally fan-shaped or funnel-shaped, and composed 
of rigid, calcareous, parallel or slightly diverging branches, which may 
be united by cross-bars or “ dissepiments,” or may be sinuous and 
may unite regularly by anastomosis ; the frond coming in both cases 
to be perforated by symmetrically disposed, sub-quadrate or oval 
spaces or “ fenestrules ” (fig.s. 466 and 467). The zooecia have the 
form of short, utricular tubes, arranged in two or more series on one 
side only of the branches, the reverse side being non-poriferous, and 
being commonly finely striated. When true “ dissepiments ” are 
present, they are non-poriferous. The mouths of the zooecia are 
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more or less circular, and are often provided with a projecting lip or 
‘‘ peristome.” 

The minute structure of the polyzoary in the Fenestel/idce appears 
to be very uniform. The cells themselves are formed of a layer of 



Fig. 466. — Feni'siella Lyellt. a. Natural size ; h. Portion enlarged ; r, Cells and spines in 
profile. From the Carboniferous rocks of Canada. (After Dawson.) 


])erfectly homogeneous compact calcite, which is strengthened by a 
basal striated membrane ; while the reverse or non-poriferous side 
of the polyzoary is composed of a thick stratum of calcareous tissue 




Fig. 467. — Minute structure of Fenestella tttbcrculocarinata^ from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Scotland, a, Section taken parallel to the non-poriferous surface, showing thickened tubes (for 
the support of “ avicularia ” ?), enlarged, n. Section parallel to the celluTiferous surface of the 
polyzoary, showing the biserial cells (c) : Dissepiments ; Fenestrules. (Original.) 


traversed by exceedingly minute tubuli, the direction of which is 
perpendicular to the surface, and which communicate to thin sec- 
tions of this region of the skeleton an exceedingly characteristic 





Fig. 4 6S.— If ranched appendage of a Fenestellid (the Paheocoryne radiaium of Duncan and 
Jenkins), enlarged fifteen diameters. (After Martin Duncan and H. M. Jenkins.) 

and which were regarded by these observers as belonging to the 
Hydrozoa, The appendages in question (fig. 468) are of small 
size, and have the form of short, robust, calcareous stems, which 
spring from an expanded base, and are usually marked with longi- 
tudinal flutings or superficial granulations, while the free extremity 
generally terminates in a whorl of similarly fluted and ornamented 
cylindrical processes. In some cases, as shown by Mr John Young, 
the terminal processes may be curved or hooked, or they may be 
even united by lateral cross-bars. The observations of Mr Young 
prove conclusively that the structures described under the name of 
Palceocoryne truly form parts of the Polyzoan to w’hich they are 
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attached, since thin sections prove the absolute continuity of the 
substance of the two; while the processes themselves consist, as 
does the polyzoary from which they spring, of an external finely- 
tubulated layer and an internal homogeneous stratum. The nature 
and use of these singular appendages cannot at present be more 
than guessed at. 

As regards the chief types of the Fenestellidof, the genus Fenestella 
itself ranges from the Silurian to the Permian inclusive, and comprises a 
large number of species, the greater part of which belong to the Devonian 
and Carboniferous rocks. In this genus (figs. 467, 468, and 469, C and 



Fir. 469. — A, Poriferous side of Polypora riffida (Devonian); n, Non-poriferous side of the 
same ; c and u, Poriferous and non-jDoriferous sides of Fenestella bheriata (Devonian) ; e, Section 
of Fhyllopora sp. (Devonian), showing the anastomosing branches and the form and arrangement 
of the cells; r, Non-j)oriferous side of the siime ; G, Transverse and vertical section of Car- 
ifiopora Hindei (Devonian), showing the greatly developed keels, with the biserial cells at their 
b.ases ; h, Section of the same parallel with the poriferous face ; i, Part of the non-poriferous side 
of the same. All the figures are enlarged. (Figs, A — D are after Hall ; E — i are original.) 


d), the polyzoary is fan-shaped or infundibuliform, the cells being de- 
veloped on one side only, this being generally, if not always, the inner 
side of the colony. The branches are straight, and are connected at 
short intervals by regularly placed, non-poriferous cross-bars, or “ dissepi- 
ments.” The zocEcia are always biserial, the two rows of each branch 
being separated by a median ridge or keel. In its general structure the 
Devonian genus Carinopora (fig. 469, G — l) resembles Fenestella^ the poly- 
zoary being funnel-shaped, with the cells opening on the inside^ and each 
branch having a double row of cells separated by a median keel. In this 
genus, however, the keels on the branches are enormously developed, 
and the external aspect of the polyzoary resembles that of Phyllopora. 
The genus Semicosanium, also from the Devonian rocks, is considered 
by Ulrich as identical with Carinopora^ but in this case the zocecia open 
VOL. I. 2 R 
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on the outside of the funnel-shaped polyzoary. The remarkable De- 
vonian genus Unitrypa^ again, resembles the two preceding types in 
general structure ; but the projecting keels which separate the two rows 
of cells on each branch are widened at their summits, and are connected 
with one another by thin lateral processes placed at variable distances. 
In the Carboniferous genus Ptilopora (fig. 470) are included forms which 
agree in essential structure with Fenestel/a, but differ in the feather-like 
form of the frond, the polyzoary having a central stem which gives off 
lateral branches in a pinnate manner, these latter being connected by 
dissepiments separated by oval fenestrules. The genus Archimedes 
{Archimedipord) is another remarkable Carboniferous type, in which the 
general structure is like that of Feneste/Ia, but the reticulate polyzoary is 
wound in an obliquely spiral manner round a central screw-like axis (fig. 
471, c). The genus Helicopora has a similarly spiral zoarium, but there 



Fig. 470 . — Ptilopora plutna ; the right-hand figure of the natural size, the left-hand 
figure enlarged. Carboniferous. 

is no central axis developed. Lyropora^ from the Carboniferous rocks of 
North America, resembles Fenestella in general features ; but the net-like 
polyzoary is bounded by solid lateral supports, which spring, like the two 
branches of the letter U, from a small base of attachment. Lastly, the 
genus Fenestralia, likewise from the Carboniferous rocks of North 
America, differs from Fenestella principally in the fact that there are two 
rows of cells on each side of the median keel in each branch. 

The Carboniferous genus Aciinostotna resembles Fenestella in having 
a fenestrated polyzoary which is poriferous on one side only ; but the 
branches are not keeled, the cell-mouths are furnished with radiating 
teeth or “ rays,” and the zooecia have a second supplementary pore close 
to the proper aperture. The widely distributed genus Polypora (fig. 469, 
A and B, and fig. 47 i> agrees with Fenestella in general structure, bui 
the branches are not keeled, and there are from three to six rows of cells 
to each branch. As in Fenestella^ however, the branches are connectec 
by solid, non-poriferous “ dissepiments.” On the other hand, in the genus 
Phyllopora (the Retepora of many authors) the branches which compose 
the funnel-shaped polyzoary are not joined by dissepiments, but an 
sinuous, and anastomose with one another at short and regular intervals 
so as to give rise to a symmetrically disposed system of “ fenestrules 
(fig. 469, E and f). The zooecia are placed on the inner side of the frond 
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each branch having from two to five rows of cells. The species of Phyl- 
lopora range from the Ordovician rocks to the Permian. Lastly, in the 
Carboniferous genus Goniocladia the branches anastomose as in Phyl- 
lopora^ but they are keeled on both sides, and there are three or four rows 
of cells on each side of the median keel on the poriferous side. 

The family of the Acanthocladidce comprises a number of Palae- 
ozoic Polyzoa which are in many respects allied to the Fenestellidce. 
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The genus Acanthocladia is Carboniferous and Permian, and possesses 
a polyzoary which is bilaterally branched in a single plane, and which is 
celluliferous on one side only, the reverse side being solid and striated. 
The zocecia are placed on the main stem and branches, and are multi - 
serial. The Carboniferous genus Pinnatopora (the Glauconome of many 
authors) resembles the preceding in general form (fig. 471, ^ and but 
the cells are biserial, and the stems have a more or less well-developed 
keel. The Carboniferous genus Septopora resembles Pinnatopora gen- 
erally, but becomes fenestrated by the union 



of the lateral branches of the polyzoary ; while 
the same thing occurs in the Permian genus 
Synocladia, In this last genus the lateral 
branches are directed obliquely upwards, and 
carry two rows of pores each, while the main 
stems carry from three to five rows of pores 
separated by a median keel. 

The families of the Ptilodictyonida^ Stic- 
toporidce, and Cystodictyonida may be briefly 
considered together, since they contain 
Palaeozoic Polyzoa which are superficially 
very similar to one another, and which are 
in many respects really allied, though they 
differ in the internal structure of the poly- 
zoary. Owing, however, to the fact that 
various types have been hitherto insuffi- 
ciently examined by means of microscopic 
sections, it is not always possible to separ- 
ate these families accurately, or to refer a 
particular form to one or other of them. 
The family of the PtilodiciyonidcB, more 
especially, cannot at present be precisely 
defined, since the structure of the type- 
species of the genus Ptilodictya — viz., the 
P lanceolata^ Goldf. sp. of the Silurian 


Fig. 472. — A specimen of 
Ptilodictya {Heterodictya) fi- 
gantea^ from the Devonian 
rocks of Canada, of the natural 
size. The polyzoary is split in 
half along its median plane, and 
shows in places portions of the 
striated calcareous membrane 
produced by the coalescence of 
the two layers of cells compos- 
ing the colony. (Original.) 


rocks — has not yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Judging, however, from ex- 
ternal characters alone, it would seem 
probable that the Devonian Polyzoan de- 
scribed by the writer under the name of 
Heterodictya gigantea is congeneric with 
Ptilodictya lanceolata, as understood by 


Lonsdale; and we may therefore take the 
former as exhibiting the essential characters of the genus Ptilodictya, 
The polyzoary in Ptilodictya (Heterodictya) gigantea has the form 
of a flattened, unbranched, two-edged frond, which reaches several 
inches in length and an inch or more in width (fig. 472), with a 
thickness in the centre of about two lines. The polyzoary consists 
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of two strata of tubular zooecia, the bases of which unite to form a 
median calcareous striated layer, along the line of which the frond 
readily splits. The zooecia are disposed in parallel longitudinal 
lines, those of the central rows being themselves longitudinal, while 
those of the lateral regions of the colony are directed obliquely 
upwards and outwards, the arrangement of the cells being thus 
feather-like (fig. 472). The two flattened surfaces of the polyzoary 
are wholly covered by the minute, oval cell-apertures. As regards 
the internal structure, the zooecia have strong, fibrous and imper- 
forate walls, and the cells are traversed by numerous transverse 
calcareous partitions or “tabulae,” many of which, however, are 
incomplete, and do not extend the whole way across the tube in 



Fig.. 473.— Minute structure of Ptilodictya {Ilcterodtctyd) pganiea^ Nich., from the Cornifer- 
ous iiiinestone (Devonian) of Canada, a, Vertical and longitudinal section, showing the well- 
developed tabulae ; «, Vertical and transverse section, showing the incomplete condition of many 
of the labulm ; c, Tangential section. All the figures are enlarged eighteen times. (Original.) 


which they occur (fig. 473). The cells run obliquely to the 
surface, and are in contact throughout, no interstitial tubes or 
cells being developed. 

If the form just described is to be taken as a true Ptilodictya^ then 
the essential characters of the genus Ptilodictya and of the family 
Ptilodictyonidce are that the polyzoary is leaf-like, and composed of 
two layers of tubular zooecia, which are attached back to back, a 
spurious mesothecal membrane being formed by the coalescence of 
their bases ; the cells are in contact throughout, no interstitial cells 
being present ; the cell-mouths are simple ; and cross-partitions or 
“ tabulae ” are abundantly developed in the tubes. Owing to the 
uncertainty which at present attaches to the limits of the family 
Ptilodictyonidce^ it is impossible to speak definitely as to the geolog- 
ical range of the family ; but P, lanceolata^ Goldf., is Silurian, and 
P, {Heterodictya) gigantea is Devonian. 

There are various Palaeozoic Polyzoa that have been commonly 
placed in the genus Ptilodictya^ which agree with the preceding in vari- 
ous general characters, but differ in important structural features. Thus, 
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there are numerous Ordovician and Silurian types, of which we may 
Piilodictya \stictoporaf) falcifonnis as an example, in which the 
polyzoary is in the form of an unbranched, or slightly branched, flattened 
frond (fig. 474, a\ composed of two layers of cells placed back to back, a 
more or less recognisable calcareous membrane (the “ mesotheca ” of 
Hall) being produced by the coalescence of their bases. In the par- 
ticular type here selected as an example of this group the polyzoary is 
usually unbranched, sickle-shaped, and thin-edged, the margins being 
longitudinally striated, and occasionally perforated by the apertures of 
minute and imperfect cells. The zooecia (figs. 474, and 475> a) are tubu- 
lar, and in close contact throughout, no interstitial cells being developed ; 



Fig. 474. — Ptilodictya {Stictopora^) 
Jalci/ortnis. a, Small specimen of the 
natural sixe ; Cross>section, showing 
the shape of the frond ; c, Portion of the 
surface, enlarged. I'renton Limestone 
and Cincinnati Group, America. (Or- 
iginal.) 


Fig- 475. — Structure of Ptilodictya j^Sticto- 
poraf) /alcifartnis^ A, Tangential section, en- 
larged, showiii]^ the lozenge - shaped tubes ; n. 
Transverse section, enlarged, showing the arrange- 
ment of the two layers of cells. (Original.) 


and the apertures are oval or lozenge-shaped. The tubes (fig. 475, b) 
are rectangular to the flat surfaces of the polyzoary, and they do not 
appear to be traversed by “ tabulae.” An essentially similar structure is 
exhibited by the Silurian Polyzoan described by Hall under the name of 
Clathropora frondosa^ which constitutes the type of the genus Clathro- 
pora. In this case, however, the polyzoary is composite, and is formed 
by the inosculation of a series of thin leaf-like bilaminar fronds, which 
anastomose in such a way as to leave regularly placed oval perfora- 
tions or fenestrules ; the minute structure of the tubes resembling that 
observed in Ptilodictya falcifonnis, 

A number of Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian Polyzoa^ more 
or less closely allied in general characters to the types treated of 
above, have been placed in the family of the Stictoporidce, It does 
not, however, appear possible at present to give any precise defini- 
tion of the family, since Hall and Ulrich, who have more especially 
studied the forms in question, are not agreed as to the limits of the 
genus Slictq^ora, the type of the whole family. The forms which 
have been generally included under the name of Stictopora are 
compressed or leaf-like Polyzoa^ consisting of two layers of cells 
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placed back to back, and usually more or less branched, the edges 
of the frond being non-celluliferous, and the cell-mouths being oval 
or circular. 

The family of the Cystodictyonida is defined by Ulrich as com- 
prising forms of Palaeozoic Polyzoa in which the polyzoary consists 
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Fiff. 476.— Cjfstfld/c/ya Gilherii, from the Devonian rocks of North America, a, Part of the 
polyzoary, enlarged (after Hall) ; B, I'angential section taken jast below the surface, showing 
the' trilobed apertures of the cells ; c, 1 angential section taken at a deeper level than the preced- 
ing, showing the interstitial vesicular tissue ; D, Part of a specimen split along the median plane, 
enlarged : e, Part of the surface, enlarged, showing the porous intercellular tissue ; f. Cross- 
section of the polyzoary, enlarged. (Origin^.) 


of two layers of cells placed back to back, with tubular zooecia, 
which are separated by irregular vesicular tissue. The cell-mouths 
have a small tooth -like 


projection on each side, 
giving the aperture a char- 
acteristic trilobed form 
(fig. 476, b); and the 
margins of the zoarium 
are sharp or rounded, and 
are non-poriferous. 

As an example of this 
family may be taken the 
Devonian Cystodictya Gil- 
berti (fig. 476), in which 
the polyzoary is irregularly 
branched, and consists of ^ 

two layers of cells which open on its opposite surfaces, and are united 
by a striated mesothecal layer formed by the union of the bases of the 




Fig. 477. — Fragment of Coscinium (Coscinotry^) 
cribri/ortne^ of the natural size and enlarged. Devonian, 
Canada. (Original.) 
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cells (fig. 476. D and r). The cell-mouths are trilobed, and the surface 
in well'presen ed specimens cxhibiis simllow interapertural pits (fit 476 
E), which in thin sections arc seen to be produced by irregular vesicles 
occupying the inter\als between the pro|>cr zoorcia (fig. 476, c). This 
species is abundant in the Devonian rocks of North America, hut is 
placed by Hall in the Sfuiopora, The genus Cosdnium of Kev- 
serling ( = Hall) possesses an internal structure essentialiv 

similar to that of Cvsfidiihuu but the |Mdyzoar>' forms a ide netted 
expansion (fig. 477'* perfomted by numerous oval “ fenesirules, ’ the 
edges of which arc sharp, an<l are non-cellulifcrous. In this genus the 
interstitial vesicular tissue between (he zinecia is largely obliterated by 
a finely tubulated calcareous de|H>sit jig. 455, c). ^ 

'I'he family of ihc G rtirntporiJ^r has been founded l)y Mr Ulrich 
for a number of J^alneo/oic /b/Vr<w in which the pohvoary is usually 
incrustingj the cell-aperturcs being triangular or ovaic^ y'enerally with 
a prominent and arched lip on one side. The type-genus of this 
family is Ceramopora itself, which ranges from the Ordovician to the 
Devonian, and forms thin crusts upon corals, shells, c\:c. 1 he cells 



Fig. 478.— Fragment of 
Khombopora Hamilton- 
ensis^ of the natural size 
and enlarged. ^ Devonian, 
Canada. (Original.) 



Fig. 479 . — Rhabdomeson gracile^ from the C.Tr- 
boniferous rocks of Scotlaiul. A, I’angential section, 
enlarged, n, Vertical section, enlarged, showing the 
central tube : r, 7 'he proper cell-mouth ; The 
outer chamber or “ vestibule." (Original.) 


in this genus are angular, with a strongly arched lip and oblique 
aperture, and they usually radiate from one or more centres of 
growth. 

Finally, the family of the Jlhabdomesontidce includes a number of 
small Palaeozoic Polyzoa^ in which the polyzoary is ramose, and is 
composed of slender, cylindrical, solid or tubular branches, the cell- 
apertures being placed on all sides of the branches (fig. 478). The 
proper cell-mouth is placed at a little distance below the surface, 
and opens into a so-called “vestibule” or outer chamber, which 
constitutes the apparent cell-aperture on the surface (fig. 479, b). 
The cavities of the zooecia may be crossed by a limited number 
of “tabulae,” and the apertures are sometimes provided with per- 
forated “ closing-plates ” ; while thick-walled tubes (for the support 
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of “avicularia”?) may be developed in the interzooecial spaces (figs. 
479, A, and 4 SS, c). 

In the genus Rhombopora (fig. 478) the zooecia radiate in all directions 
from an imaginary axis, and the proper cell-apertures are placed at the 
bottom of oval or rhomboidal “ vestibules.” The species of this genus 
range from the Silurian to the Carboniferous inclusive. The genus 
Rhabdomeson is principally, if not exclusively, Carboniferous in its range, 
and comprises forms which are essentially similar to Rhombopora in 
general characters, but differ in the fact that the zocecia radiate in all 
directions from an axial calcareous tube (fig. 479, B) running up the 
centre of the stems. 


Sub-Order II. Cheilostomata. 

In this sub-order are included all those Gymnolaematous Polyzoa 
in which the aperture of the cell is subterminal, of less diameter 
than the cell itself, and usually closed by a movable lip or operculum 
(fig. 480). The essential char- 
acter of the Cheilostoynata is, 
therefore, the position of the 
cell-mouth on the anterior face 
of the zooecium, instead of at 
its extremity. The aperture 
can also be usually closed by 
a semicircular movable lid, 
which may or may not be 
calcified, and which is almost 
always destroyed in fossilisa- 
tion. The extent to w^hich 
calcification of the ectocyst 
occurs in the Cheilostomata 

varies greatly in different types. Ovlceii; 



Fig. 480. — Cells of Cheilostomatous Polyzoa^ 

’ ' ’ Operculum; 

(After Busk.) 


Sometimes the polyzoary re- 
mains completely corneous (as in the Fliistridie\ in which case it is 
incapable of preservation in the fossil condition ; whereas in other 
cases the entire cell-wall may be calcified. There are many forms, 
however, in which an intermediate state of parts obtains, the hinder 
and lateral portions of the cell being calcified, while a larger or 
smaller area of the anterior wall, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the mouth, remains in a membranous or horny state. Hence, in 
such cases the cells, in the fossil condition, are more or less largely 
open in front. In other cases, where the polyzoary is incrusting, 
the posterior wall of the cells may be uncalcified. 

“ Avicularia ” and “ vibracula ” are commonly developed in the 
Cheilostomata^ and in the case of the living forms afford valuable 
characters in classification. In fossil forms, however, these minute 
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appendages can hardly ever be preserved, though their former exist- 
ence may be inferred from the presence of “ special pores ” which 
are usually placed near the mouth, or the existence of thickened 
tubular supports which penetrate the substance of the polyzoary and 
are thus recognisable in thin sections (fig. 455, a). 

The “ ovicells ” or marsupial pouches of the Cheiiostomata are 
very characteristic structures, though they may be wanting, or may 
be so deeply immersed in the skeleton as to be inconspicuous. 
Most usually, the ovicells have the form of globular or helmet- 
shaped sacs (fig. 480, b) appended to the anterior end of the cells, 
and placed in communication with the cavity of the latter by special 
openings. 

New cells are produced by budding from the anterior ends or 
lateral margins of the pre-existing cells, and all the zooecia remain 
to some extent directly connected with one another. In the Cheii- 
ostomata generally contiguous cells are placed in communication 
with one another by means of perforated portions of their cell-walls 
(“ rosette-plates ”), the number and position of these structures 
varying in different cases. These “ rosette-plates ” correspond with 
the pores which are so commonly developed in the cell-wall of the 
Cyclostomatous Polyzoa^ but their presence can only be detected 
in the fossil forms in cases where the condition of preservation is 
exceptionally good. 

As regards the distribution of the Cheiiostomata in timCy it is 
doubtful, as previously noted, if any representatives of this sub-order 
have hitherto been detected in the Palaeozoic rocks, though there 
are some Palaeozoic types (such as Paleschara) which may belong 
here. On the other hand, in the Secondary rocks, from the Jurassic 
onwards, we meet with an abundance of the remains of Cheilosto- 
matous Polyzoay while a vast number of Tertiary forms have been 
described. As the characters which separate the different groups 
of the Cheiiostomata are for the most part difficult of recognition, 
and as the classification of the group is still in a more or less 
unsettled condition, it will be necessary here to deal with the 
families of the sub-order very briefly. The arrangement here 
followed is, in the main, that adopted by Hincks, but only those 
families which from their size or palaeontological significance are of 
special importance, are alluded to. 

In the family of the Cellulariidcey the polyzoary is erect and 
dichotomously branched, with linear divisions, composed of cells 
arranged in the same plane. The genus Cellularia has no fossil 
representatives, but Scrupocellaria (fig. 457, e) is known both by 
Recent and Tertiary species. 

In the family of the Cellariidce {Salicornariadce of Busk), the poly- 
zoary is erect and dichotomously divided, the branches being cylin- 
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drical, and the zooecia disposed round an imaginary axis. The type- 
genus is Cellaria {=Salt€ornaria\ in which the surface (fig. 457, c) 
is divided into rhomboidal or hexagonal spaces, representing the 
front walls of the cells; and irregularly disposed avicularia are present. 
The species of this genus range from the Chalk to the present day. 

The family of the Vinculariida is typified by the genus Vincularia^ 
the species of which are Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Recent. In this 
genus (fig. 457, i) the polyzoary is erect, branched, and rigid, the 
zooecia being disposed alternately round an imaginary axis, and hav- 
ing a raised border in front. 

The great family of the MemhraniporidcR includes forms in which 
there is a calcareous or corneo-calcareous polyzoary, composed of 
horizontal and contiguous cells, the colony forming an incrusting 
expansion, or in some cases giving rise to an erect growth. The 
zooecia are generally separated by raised margins, the front wall 
remaining more or less uncalcified. Owing to the membranaceous 
structure of the anterior walls of the cells, the front of the zooecia in 
fossil specimens always appears to be more or less largely open. In 
the extensive genus Membranipora (fig. 481), the cells are surrounded 
by a well-marked elevated border, 
the space included within which 
is technically spoken of as the 
“area.” The entire “area” may 
be occupied by a horny mem- 
brane, in which the true cell-aper- 
ture is pierced ; and when this is 
the case, the entire “area” in the 
fossil condition is open. In other 
cases a larger or smaller part of the 
membrane occupying the “area” 
may be calcified, the remainder 
being left permanently soft. In 
these cases the “ area ” of the cell in fossil examples exhibits a more 
or less extensive deficiency or “ aperture,” which is always of greater 
size than the proper cell-mouth itself. The polyzoary in the genus 
Membranipora is always incrusting, and the numerous species of the 
genus range from the Chalk to the present day. A similar geological 
range is possessed by the genus Biflustra^ in which the polyzoary is 
generally erect and foliaceous, and is typically composed of two layers 
of cells placed back to back. 

In the family of the Microporidce the polyzoary is incrusting, or 
sometimes free and unilaminar, and the zooecia resemble those of 
the preceding family in being surrounded by elevated margins (fig. 
482, a), but the front wall of the cells is completely calcareous. 
The genus Micropora (fig. 482, a) comprises forms in which the 



Fig. 481 . — Membranipora octant^ show- 
ing the sub - terminal mouths of the cells. 
Upper Cretaceous. 
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cell-mouth is surrounded by a thickened border, and the species con- 
tained in it range from the Chalk to the present day. 

The family of the Cribrilinida comprises forms in which the poly- 
zoary is sometimes incrusting, sometimes free and foliaceous. The 
zooecia have their front wall more or less fissured, or traversed by 
radiating ribs separated by intervening furrows, which may be closed 
or perforated (fig. 482, b). The type-genus of this family is Crib- 
rilifia itself {z=^Lepralia in part), of which both recent and fossil 
forms are known, the earliest of the latter appearing in the Cretaceous 
deposits. 

The family of the MicroporellidcR also includes a number of the 
incrusting or erect types of Polyzoa which were included by older 



Fig. 482. — A, Cells of Micropora complanata (Tertiary and Recent), enlarged ; n, Cells of 
Cribrilina radiata (Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Recent), enlarged ; C, Cells of Microporella tfii- 
pressa (I'ertiary and Recent), enlarged. (After Hincks.) 


writers under the comprehensive name of Lepralia ; the essential 
characters of the family being found in the fact that the cell-aperture 
is more or less semicircular, with an entire lower margin, while the 
front wall of the zooecia exhibits a semilunate or circular “ special 
pore” (fig. 482, c). The type-genus of this family is Microporella 
itself, the species of which are Tertiary and Recent. 

The great family of the Escharidoe (including under this name 
also the Myriozoidce of Hincks) comprises forms in which the poly- 
zoary is always completely calcareous, and may be incrusting, or 
erect and foliaceous, or sometimes dendroid. The zooecia are with- 
out a membranous area or raised margins, the cell-wall being entire 
or variously punctured, but always without special pores opening 
into the perivisceral cavity. In the Tertiary and Recent genus 
Schizoporella (fig. 483, b) the polyzoary is sometimes incrusting, 
sometimes free and foliaceous, and the lower lip of the cell-aperture 
has a distinct notch or sinus, representing the median pore in the 
Microporellidce, In the genus Hippothoa the form of the cell-mouth 
is very similar to that seen in Schizoporella^ but the zooecia are “ dis- 
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tant, caudate, and connected with one another by a slender prolonga- 
tion of the lower extremity, so as to form a linear series ” (Hincks). 
The earliest forms of this type appear in the Cretaceous rocks, and 
the genus still survives. The genus Eschara^ as formerly under- 
stood, has been reconstructed by modern authorities, and its most 



Fig. 483. — A, Cells of Lepralia fnllasiana (Tertiary and Recent), enlarged, n, Cells of 
Schizflporella unicornis (Tertiary and Recent), enlargeti. c, Cells of Afucroneiia coccinea (Ter- 
tiary and Recent), enlarged : Avicularium ; <7, Oviccll. (After Busk and Hincks.) 


characteristic forms find a place in the genus Lepralia^ as at present 
restricted. In this genus, the polyzoary may be incrusting or erect 
(fig. 484), and the foliaceous forms may be unilaminar, or may be 
composed of two layers of cells united back to back. The zocecia 
are ovate, with a more or less 
horse - shoe - shaped aperture, the 
lower lip of which is entire (fig. 

483, a). The species of this genus 
range from the later Secondary 
period to the present day. In the 
genus Porella, the original cell- 
mouth is semicircular, but there 
is formed round this a secondary 
and larger mouth which encloses 
an avicularium. The species of 
this genus are Tertiary and Recent. The genus Smittia (fig. 
451, b) resembles the preceding in most characters, but the 
secondary mouth is elongated and is channelled in front, while 
the lower lip of the primary aperture is dentate. The species 
of Smittia are Tertiary and Recent. Mucronella is another allied 
genus, in which the peristome (fig. 483, c) is elevated in front into a 
more or less prominent mucro. The species of the genus are Ter- 
tiary and Recent. 

Related to the preceding, but perhaps forming the type of a 
separate family {Reteporid(e\ is the genus Retepora (fig, 485), in 



Fig. 484. — Lepralia {Esckara) Ranvillian 
Jurassic. 
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which the polyzoary is erect and calcareous, and usually has the 
form of a reticulate or fenestrated expansion, which is adherent by 
means of an incrusting base. The zooecia are developed on the 
front face only of the zoarium, the dorsal surface being smooth or 
striated, and carrying avicularia supported upon tubercles. The 
cells are closely united or immersed, and on the lower margin of the 
cell-mouth is a prominent rostrum carrying an avicularium. The 
species of Retepora range from the Chalk to the present day. 

The family of the Celleporidce includes forms with a calcareous 
polyzoary, which may be incrusting, or ramose, or massive, and 



Fig. 485 . — Reiepora ceiiulosa, from the Red Crag (Pliocene), a, A fraj^ment, of the natural 
size ; n, Part of the poriferous surface, enlarged. (After Busk— copied from Zittel.) 

which consists of irregularly heaped up zooecia, which are urceolate 
in form and have sub-terminal mouths. The principal genus in this 
family is Cellepora itself (fig. 457, b), in which the cell-mouths have 
in their immediate vicinity one or more ascending rostra carrying 
avicularia. The genus is widely distributed in the Tertiary rocks, 
and numerous existing species are known. 

Lastly, we have the singular family of the Selenariidm^ including 
the allied genera Selenaria^ Cupularia^ and LunuUtes (fig. 457, d), 
in which the polyzoary is unattached, and consists of a plano-con- 
vex or concavo-convex disc, composed of only one layer of cells, 
the mouths of which open on the convex surface. The three 
genera above mentioned are the principal ones comprised in this 
family, and they range from the Chalk to the present day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A 1 0 LL use O ID E A — continued, 

Brachiopoda. 

Brachiopoda {Palliohranchiatd), — The members of this class are 
defined by the possession of a body protected by a bivalve shelly which 
is lined by an expansion of the integument^ or mantle! The mouth 
is fiirnished 7 vith Hvo long spirally - coiled cirriferous processes or 
“ armsf which act as respiratory organs. The nervous system con- 
sists of an oesophageal ring^ upon which infra-oesophageal and supra- 
(esophageal ganglia are developed. One or two pairs of tubular 
“ nephridia ” are present^ which act as ducts to the reproductive 
organs. The sexes are distinct or united. 

The Brachiopoda are essentially very similar in structure to the 
Bolyzoa, from which they are distinguished by the fact that they are 
never composite, and by the possession of a bivalve, calcareous, or 
sub-calcareous shell. All the living forms, except Lingula (Glottidia) 
pyrajuidata (fig. 486) are fixed in their adult condition to some 
foreign object, but many of the fossil forms seem to have been 
permanently free and unattached. 

As regards the anatomy of their soft parts, the internal organs in 
the Brachiopoda are enclosed within two integumentary expansions 
which constitute the “ lobes ” of the “ mantle,” and which are gener- 
ally regarded as being placed on the dorsal and ventral aspects of 
the body respectively. The space included between these two flaps 
of the integument is the “pallial cavity,” the viscera and muscles 
being situated towards the beaks of the shell, and separated from 
the mantle-cavity by a membranous partition, which is perforated 
by the aperture of the mouth (fig. 487). The larger part of the 
mantle-cavity is occupied by two long oral processes, commonly 
spoken of as the “ arms,” which are the principal organs of respira- 
tion, and also serve to bring food-particles to the mouth by the cur- 
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rents set up by the vibrating cilia with which they are covered. 
The “arms” are homologous with the tentacular crown (“lopho- 
phore ”) of the Folyzoa, and have the form of lateral tubular pro- 
longations of the margins of the mouth, usually of great propor- 
tionate length, coiled up spirally and fringed with ciliated lateral 
processes or “cirri” (fig. 487). In a few forms the arms can l)e 
protruded from between the opened valves of the shell, and in 
many types they are supported upon a more or less complicated 



Fig. 486. — Morphology of Brachhpoda. a, Lingitla {Glottidia) pyravtidata (after Morse) : 
/, Peduncle; j, Sand-tube, encasing base of peduncle, n, Lingula (after Cuvier) : /, 

The peduncle, c, Waldhcitnia cranium^ with adherent young, attached to a stone (after 
Davidson): /, Peduncle ; r', Ventral v.alve; d. Dorsal valve, i), Crania Ignabergensis^ attached 
by its ventral valve to a piece of coral (Chalk). 


internal calcareous framework or “loop,” the structure of which 
will be considered in greater detail hereafter. 

On the inner side of the cirri of the arms is a ciliated furrow or 
“ brachial groove,” which conducts to the opening of the mouth, 
and which serves for the conveyance of nutritive particles carried in 
the water-currents set up by the cilia. The mouth conducts by an 
oesophagus to a globular stomach, surrounded by a well-developed 
granular “ liver.” The intestine is sometimes short, sometimes long 
and coiled, and it may either terminate in a distinct anal aperture 
(as in Lingula and the other genera of Inarticulate Brachiopods), or 
it may end blindly in the middle line (as in Terebratula and the 
Articulate genera of Brachiopods generally). A distinct heart is 
present, in some cases at any rate, and has the form of a contractile 
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vesicle situated on the dorsal side of the stomach. The body-cavity 
proper is filled with a corpusculated fluid, and sends out branched 
prolongations into the substance of the pallial lobes. These so- 


13 



Fig. 487. — Anatomy of Waldheimia fla 7 *escens, a, View of the animal after the vcntr.’il valve 
of the shell has been removed, enlarged, n, Longitudinal section, enlarged; Spirally-coileil 
“arm,” with lateral cirri (4); a, Adductor muscle; c, c\ Divaricator muscles; .v, Septum; r*, 
Mouth ; £, Terminal portion of the alimentary canal. (After Davidson.) 


called “ pallial sinuses ” often leave well-marked branching “ vascular 
impressions ” on the internal ca.sts of the fossil Brachiopods (fig. 488). 
The central nerve-system of the Brachiopods has the form of a 



hig. 488. --Internal cast of Rhynchonella acuminata^ from the Carboniferous rocks, viewed 
ventrally and from the umbonal aspect, a, Mark left by the adductor muscle ; k. Cardinal 
ninscular impression : i>, Mark left by the peduncle; v, “Vascular impressions”; o, Ovarian 
impressions. (After Davidson.) 


circum-oesophageal ring, with a large sub-oesophageal ganglion, and 
sometimes small supra-oesophageal ganglia as well. The sexes are 
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sometimes united, but are more commonly distinct, and the repro- 
ductive elements reach the exterior by means of two or four tubular 
“ nephridia,” which open on the one hand into the body-cavity, and 
on the other hand into the pallial chamber. The generative glands 
are developed in the lobes of the mantle, and commonly leave im- 
pressions on internal casts of the shell (fig. 488, o). The embryo 
is ciliated and freely locomotive, but becomes fixed in the course of 
its development. 

The shell of the Brachiopoda is essentially calcareous, but it may 
be largely composed of horny matter (as in Discina\ or the car- 
bonate of lime may be largely replaced by phosphate (as in Lin^ild). 



Fig. 489.— Minute structure of the shell of the Brachiopoda. a, Tangential section of the 
shell of the recent W aldhcimia Jlavescens^ greatly enlarged, showing the tubuli and the ends of 
the flattened fibrous prisms of the shell ; b, Vertical section of the same, less highly magnified ; 
c, Tangential section of the shell of Cyrtina Hamiltonensis^ from the Devonian rucks of Canada, 
greatly enlarged, the tubuli being mostly filled with peroxide of iron ; u, Vertical section of the 
same, less highly magnified. (Original.) 


In the genus just mentioned, the shell consists of alternating layers 
of horny and calcareous composition, the calcareous layers being 
traversed by fine tubuli. As regards its microscopic structure, the 
shell of the Brachiopods consists of “ flattened prisms, of consider- 
able length, arranged parallel to one another with great regularity, 
and at a very acute angle — usually only about 10° or 12° — with the 
surfaces of the shell” (Carpenter). The oblique fibrous prisms 
w^hich compose the shell are best seen in vertical sections (fig. 
489, n), but their irregular and closely dove-tailed extremities are 
also shown in tangential sections (fig. 489, a and c). In some 
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types of the Brachiopods, as in the genus Rhynchone/la, the shell- 
structure is simply fibrous. In many forms, however, the shell is 
perforated by a series of minute canals, which pass from one surface 
of the shell to the other, in a more or less vertical direction, being 
in general more or less dilated just before they reach their termina- 
tion on the exterior of the shell (fig. 489, b and d). These canals 
give the shell a “punctated” structure, and in the living animal 
they contain caecal tubuli, or solid prolongations, derived from the 
mantle. In some forms (as in Producta and Chonetes) the tubuli 
do not reach the exterior of the shell, the outer layer being simply 
fibrous. Though the shell is in some groups of the Brachiopods 
always “ punctate,” there are nearly allied types in which the shell 
may be “impunctate” in one case and “punctate” in another. 
Thus, the shell is simply fibrous in Rhynchonella^ but is tubulated 
in the nearly related genus, or sub-genus, Rhynchoporina, 

The two valves of the shell in any Brachiopod are articulated 
together by an apparatus of teeth and sockets, or are kept in apposi- 
tion by muscular action alone. As regards the contained animal. 



Fig. 490 . — Rhynchonella sulcata, a, Profile view; b, View of the dorsal surface ; c, View of the 
base, a, Ventral valve; Dorsal valve Base; c, Beak; Foramen. Lower Cretaceous. 


the position of the valves is anterior and posterior, so that they are 
properly termed the “ ventral ” and “ dorsal ” valves. One of the 
valves is always slightly, sometimes greatly, larger than the other, 
so that the shell is said to be “ inequivalve ” (fig. 490). On the 
other hand, a line drawn vertically from the beak of the shell to its 
base (in fig. 490, b, from c to /) vrould divide it into two equal halves, 
so that the shell is said to be “ equilateral.” In the true Bivalve 
Shell-fish {Lamellibranchiata\ on the contrary, the valves of the 
shell are placed upon the sides of the contained animal, so that 
they are “ right and “ left,” instead of being dorsal and ventral. 
Further, the two valves are usually of the same size (“ equivalve ”), 
and a line drawn from the beak to the base would almost always 
divide the shell into unequal halves \ so that the shell is “ inequi- 
lateral.” 
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Ordinarily, the ventral valve of the shell of the Brachiopods is the 
larger of the two, and it is generally furnished with a prominent 
curved “ beak.” Very commonly the beak is perforated by a larger 
or smaller aperture, which is termed the “foramen” (fig. 490, n), 
and w^hich serves for the transmission of a muscular peduncle or 
stem by which the shell is attached to some foreign object. In 
some cases, however (as in Lingula^ fig. 486, n), the peduncle 
simply passes between the apices of the valves, and there is no 
foramen ; whilst in others (as in Crania^ fig. 486, d), the shell is 
merely attached by the substance of the ventral valve. The dorsal 
valve, which is also usually the smaller, is al^vays free, and is never 
perforated by a foramen. Further, as already remarked, there is 
reason to believe that some fossil forms were free and unattached 
ill their adult condition. 

The Brachiopoda are divided into two primary sections according 
as the valves are held together by muscular action alone, and there 
is no “ hinge ” developed (“ Inarticulata ”), or as the valves are pro- 



Fiff. 4gr. — Muscular system of Wahiheimia flai'escens. m, Ventral valve ; n, Dorsal valve ; 
/, Looy.) : 7', Mouth; z. Extremity of intestine; a a. Adductor; c, Divaricalors ; c', Accessory 
divaricators ; />, Ventral adjustors ; Peduncular muscle ; Dorsal adjustors ; p, Peduncle. 
(After Hancock.) 


vided with a proper “ hinge ” (“ Artiailata ”). In the Articulated 
Brachiopods the valves arc united at their beaks by means of two 
teeth w’hich are developed on the ventral valve, and fit into cor- 
responding sockets in the dorsal valve. Behind the dental sockets 
of the dorsal valve there is usually a prominent process (“ cardinal 
process ”), to w’hich are attached the so-called “ cardinal ” or “ divari- 
cator” muscles (fig. 491, c). These are inserted on each side of 
the centre of the ventral valve, tw^o pairs being usually present ; and 
they serve to open the shell, no structure corresponding with the 
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“ ligament ” of the Bivalve Molluscs hcing developed. One pair of 
“divaricators’Ms of much smaller size than the other, and the name 
of “accessory divaricators ” is given to these The valves, on the 
other hand, are held together by a pair of “ adductor ’ or “ occlusor 
muscles (fig. 491, «)> "hich pass from one valve to the other, in the 
neighbourhood of the beaks. The adductors bifurcate about the 
middle, so as to produce a large quadrangular impression on the 
internal surface of the dorsal valve (fig. 49 ^ ^ single 

divided impression towards the centre of the ventral valve (fig. 
492, A, a). There are also, in some cases, muscles connected with 
the movements of the peduncle ; and others (the “ dorsal ” and 
“ ventral adjustors ”), which have the function of erecting the shell 
and also that of attaching the peduncle to the shell. In the Inar- 



Fig. 492. — A, Interior of the ventral valve of Waldhcimia Jiavescans \ /^ Foramen ; dy Delli- 
diuin ; Teeth ; a, Adductor impressions ; f, Impressions of the divaricator muscles ; c', Acces- 
sory divaricators ; by “ Ventral adjustors” ; b’ Peduncular muscle, n, Interior of the dorsal valve 
of iValdhcimia JIavcscens : c c', Cardinal process ; b //, Hinge-plate ; .v, Dental sockets ; /, 
Loop ; g, Crura of the loop ; a a, Adductor impressions ; c, Point of attachment of the accessory 
divaricator ; b, Point of attachment of the peduncular mu.scles ; jj, Septum. (After David.son.) 


ticulated section of the Brachiopoda^ as in Lingula^ the arrangement 
of the muscles by which the valves are opened and shut is still more 
complicated. 

The “ arms ” or “ brachial processes ” are in some cases simply 
coiled up within the shell, but in other cases, as previously noted, 
they are supported by a more or less complicated calcareous skeleton, 
which is known as the “ loop ” or “apophysis ” (fig. 492, h). When 
present, the loop is always attached to the dorsal valve of the shell, 
and though it serves to support the brachial membrane, it does not 
strictly follow the course of the arms. In its simplest form, the loop 
is a thin ribbon-shaped calcareous lamella, the two ends of which 
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spring from near the hinge of the dorsal valve, while the free end 
of the loop is folded back upon itself (fig. 492, b). “In some 
genera it extends to upwards of three-fourths of the length of the 
shell, as in Waldheimia ; but in others it is short, and projects but 
little beyond the hinge-line. In some genera it is attached only to 
the hinge-plate, as in Terebratula, Waldheimia^ &c. ; in others, to 
a central longitudinal plate or septum, as in Terehratella^ &c. In 
certain families the apophysis presents the form of two spirally-coiled 
lamellae, w^hich nearly fill the interior of the shell ; the ends of the 
spirals being directed outwards or towards the cardinal angles, as in 
Spirifera (fig. 493), Athyris^ &c. ; or horizontally, the apices facing 
each other towards the centre of the shell, as in Glassia. Again, 
the spirals are sometimes vertical, their inner sides being pressed 
together and flattened, with their terminations close together and 
facing the bottom and centre of the dorsal valve, as in Airy pa ” 
(Davidson). The spiral j)rocesses are also commonly connected by 
a more or less complicated system of lamelloe, which vary in shape 



Fig. Spirifera hysterica — Carboniferous. The right-hand figure shows the interior of 
the dorsal valve, with the calcareous spires for the support of the arms, g Cardinal angles ; 
6’, Hinge-area ; X', Triangular peduncular foramen. 


and character in different types, and are of great value in the dis- 
crimination of certain genera. In the Rhynchonellidte^ the loop is 
represented only by two short, slender, curved lamellce ; while in 
some cases the sides of the loop carry minute calcareous spines, 
showing that even the cirri of the arms w’^ere supported by an 
internal skeleton. In whole families, lastly, as, for example, in the 
Strophomenidoi and Produciidee^ the arms are entirely devoid of 
calcified supports. 

Very commonly, the beaks of the dorsal and ventral valves of 
the Brachiopoda are separated from one another by a narrower or 
w^ider space, which is termed the “hinge-area” (fig. 493, e). The 
“ area ” is more or less triangular in form, generally developed on 
the ventral valve only, but sometimes formed by both valves con- 
jointly, and commonly transversely striated. In such genera as 
Spirifera and Cyrtma the hinge-area is of very large size, but it may 
be very narrow, and in many cases it does not exist at all. Another 
structure that is commonly present in the Articulated Brachiopods 
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is what is known as the “ deltidium." 'Fhis is a triangular calcareous 
plate, sometimes single, sometimes composed of tM’o lateral halves 
(fig. 492, d\ which is developed in front of the foramen of the 
ventral valve, and may either completely enclose the foramen (as in 
Rhynchonella), or may simi>ly form the lower houndary of this aper- 
ture. What is called a “ pseiidoHleltidium/’ again, is a triangular 
calcareous plate which grows downwards Ironi the upper end of 
the triangular foramen in such genera as Spirifiru, and which 
partially closes this ojK'ning. 

As regards their distribution in sbihr, all the Pnu'/iiipodii are 
marine, the number of krunvn existing >}»ecies and varieties being 
under one hundred and fifty. 'Fhe range ot the living nrachio]H)ds 
ill depth is very variable, even ns regariN indiviiJual species^ some 
forms commonly living between tide-marks, or in (/uite shallow 
water, while others extend to dej)lhs of nearly three thousand fathoms. 
Upon the whole, however, the llrachiopods must be regarded as 
inhabitants of comparatively shallow water, since about half of the 
known living species are confined to dcjjlhs of less than one hundred 
fathoms. 

Leaving the problematical Eozobn out of sight, the Jlrachiopods 
are amongst the oldest forms of animal life, representatives of this 
class appearing in the I^ower Cambrian deposits. Owing to the 
great number of fossil Brachiopods, and also owing to the fact that 
particular types are commonly confined to particular geological 
horizons, the study of this group of animals is one of great palae- 
ontological and stratigraphical importance. Out of one hundred 
and thirty-nine genera recorded by Davidson, one hundred and six 
appeared first in the Palaeozoic rocks ; thirty-four genera are repre- 
sented in the Mesozoic deposits ; and twenty-one in the Kainozoic 
and Recent deposits taken together. 1 'he genera Linj^i/Za, Disci Jia, 
Cra?iia^ Terebratula^ and Rhynchonella appear at some point or 
another in the Palaeozoic series, and still exist. About eight genera 
are represented in the Cambrian ; whereas no less than sixty-seven 
genera are represented in the combined Ordovician and Silurian 
deposits, after which the number of genera becomes progressively 
reduced, fifty-two generic types being present in the Devonian, forty 
in the Carboniferous, and twenty in the Permian. Of the knowm 
Mesozoic genera about sixteen are peculiar to this period ; while of 
the thirteen I'ertiary genera no less than twelve survive at present ; 
and there are eight exclusively recent genera. 

Upon the w^hole, the hingeless or Inarticulate group of the Brachi- 
opods is the most ancient, all the Cambrian genera, with the excep- 
tion of Orfkts, belonging to this division. Of the Cambrian genera, 
Lingula^ Discina^ and Crania still survive. While less than one 
hundred and fifty species exist at present, the united Ordovician and 
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Silurian systems have yielded nearly two thousand species. Vast as 
is the number of Ordovician forms, the Silurian rocks are still more 
rich in this group of fossils ; and the class of the Brachiopoda may 
be considered as attaining its maximum in the Silurian period, which 
has, for this reason, been not unaptly spoken of as the “ Age of 
Brachiopods.” In the Devonian rocks more than thirteen hundred 
species of Brachiopods are known, and though many of these be- 
long to genera which were previously in existence, others belong to 
types, such as Uncites ^ Stringocephalus^ Davidsonia^ &c., which are 
peculiar to this system of rocks. The great genus Terebratula has 
its first representatives in the Devonian. In the Carboniferous rocks 
the number of species has undergone a marked reduction, the prin- 
cipal forms belonging to the great Palaeozoic families of the Stropho- 
metiidie^ Spirifcridic^ and Product id(e. The genus Producta attains 
here its maximum, some of the species having an enormous geo- 
graphical extension. In the Permian rocks only about thirty species 
of Brachiopods are known, and these belong mostly to the families 
of the Productidie and Strop ho menidee. 

With the beginning of the Mesozoic period, the decay of the 
Brachiopodous “ phylum ” which set in during Devonian times be- 
comes still more pronounced. The Triassic rocks, like the Permian, 
exhibit a singular poverty in the remains of Brachiopods, but the 
group is fairly represented in both the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
deposits. Upon the whole, however, the reduction of the number 
of species which is so marked in the later Palteozoic rocks is pro- 
gressively continued through the Mesozoic period. Moreover, some 
of the most characteristic of the Palteozoic families (the Atrvpidic, 
Trimerellidce^ Producttdic^ and Ohohdui) have totally disappeared ; 
while the great families of the Strophome?iid(e and Spiriferidee arc- 
only represented by a few surviving types, and disappear wholly in 
the Jurassic rocks. On the other hand, the families of the Tcrehra- 
tuUdee and Rhynchonellida^ now assume a marked predominance; 
the latter, however, being almost exclusively represented by species 
of the genus Rhy?ichonel/a itself. Idnally, in the Tertiary rocks 
Brachiopods are few in number, and belong almost wholly to exist- 
ing gefiera, while a number of the species still survive. 

As regards classification^ the Brachiopoda may be divided into the 
two orders of the Inarticulata and the Articu/afa, the characters and 
families of which will be briefly treated of in what follows. 

Order I. Inarticulata 
{=Tretenterata, Lyopomata, Pleuropygia), 

This division of the Brachiopoda comprises those forms in which 
the valves of the shell are not hinged, but are held together by 
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muscles only, the mantle-lobes are completely free, and the intestine 
terminates in a distinct anus. This order includes the Palaeozoic 
families of the Obolidm and Trimerellida^ and the three families of 
the Lingulidcs^ Discinidcc^ and Craniadce^ which commence in the 
Lower Palaeozoic rocks and are all represented by living species at 
the present day. 

Family 1. Lingulidai:. — In this family the animal is fixed by a 
muscular peduncle which passes out between the beaks of the valves 
(fig. 486, b). The shell is almost equivalve, oblong or ovate in 
form, and composed of alternating corneous and calcareous layers, 
the latter being phosphatic and perforated by minute tubuli. The 
arms are fleshy, spirally rolled, and not supported by calcified pro- 
cesses. The family includes the genus Lingula along w'ith some 

allied (sub-generic?) forms, 
and ranges from the Lower 
Cambrian to the present day. 

In the genus Lingula (fig. 
494) the shell is oblong, 
compressed, the dorsal valve 
little shorter than the ven- 
tral. The shell is oval, 
rounded, or satchel-shaped, 
tapering more or less to- 
wards the beaks. The sur- 
face is concentrically striated 
with lines of growth. The 
genus commences to be rep- 
resented in the Cambrian rocks, and has continued without interrup- 
tion, and wath no perceptible change, to the present day. 

The genus, or sub-genus, Lingulella (fig. 495, D) differs from Lingula 
proper in the fact that there is a distinct groove in the beak of the ventral 
valve for the passage of the peduncle. This type comprises the oldest 
of British Brachiopods, L. fcrritginca being a small form which occurs 
low down in the Lower Cambrian. Another species — viz., Z. Davisii — 
is extremely abundant in the so-called “Lingula Plags” (Upper Cam- 
brian). 'I'he sub-genus Lingulcpis is very similar to Lingula proper, 
but the ventral valve is furnished \vith a feeble median septum. The 
type is the L. pinneeformis of the Cambrian rocks of North America. 



Fiff. AQA.,— Lingula R. ... Ordovici.an. Dorsal and 
ventral valves. (After Hillings.) 


Family 2. Obolid^f:. — This family comprises forms closely allied 
to the preceding, but the beaks of the valves are thickened at their 
margin, and that of the ventral valve is provided with a groove for 
the passage of the peduncle. In structure, the shell is calcareo- 
corneous. The family is principally Cambrian, Ordovician, and 
Silurian, the genus Schmidtia surviving into the Devonian period. 
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and the genera Neobolus^ Lakhmina^ and Schizqpholis being Car- 
boniferous. 

In the genus Obolus (fig. 495, b and c) the shell is orbicular, 
with subequal, smooth valves, the ventral valve having a longitu- 



Fig. 495. — Ling^lida’y Discinido'^ .md Oholidep, a , Trvvmtis Jilosn, Ordovician ; n, Cast of 
Obolus Davidsoni^ Silurian ; c, Interior of the dorsal valve of the same; i), Lhigidclla Davisii\ 
Upper Cambrian ; e , Ventral valve of Acrotrefa NieJudsoni, of the natural size and enlarged, 
and K, Side-view of the ventral valve of the same, enlarged, Ordovician ; o, Interior of the dorsal 
valve of the same. (A is after Billings, and the other figures after Davidson.) 


dinal groove for the passage of the peduncle-fibres. Usually there 
is a weak median septum in the ventral valve. The species of this 
genus are wholly Ordovician and Silurian, and are especially char- 
acteristic of the former of these systems. The little Obolus Apollinis 



Fig. 496 . — Kutorgina cingulata. (Billings.) Upper Cambrian. 


occurs in vast numbers in the Ordovician “ Ungulite Grit ” of 
Russia. 

The genus OboleUa^ of the Cambrian and Ordovician formations, is 
nearly allied to Obolus^ but the arrangement of the muscular impressions 
is different. The genus Kutor^na (fig. 496) is essentially similar to the 
preceding, but the shell is sub-quadrate, and there is a straight hinge-line. 
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The genus is characteristic of the Cambrian rocks of Canada. Schm/fft/a, 
of the Silurian and Devonian rocks, has a minute o^■aI shell, the ventral 
valve of which is convex, with a pointed beak beIo\y which an “area” is 
developed ; and the genus Leptobolus of the Ordovician rocks of North 
America is closely allied to this, but differs in its internal characters. In 
the Cambrian genus Acroihcle, the shell is nearly circular, and the ven- 
tral valve is somewhat conical, the beak being sub-central and perforated 
by a foramen, while the beak of the dorsal valve is margnntal. 

In the genus SipJumotreta (fig. 497) the shell is oval, inequivalve, with 
unarticulated valves. The beak of the ventral valve is perforated by a 
foramen which opens on its back, and communicates with the interior by 
a cylindrical tube. The surface of the shell is 
covered with concentric lines of growth, and fur- 
nished with numerous delicate tubular spines, 
which, however, are rarely preserved. All the 
Siphon otrctcp at present known belong to the 
Ordovician and Silurian periods. 

Fiff — SiMonotreta genus Acroircta (fig. 495, E — o) the 

7vrrucM'a. Ordovfcian.^ dorsal valve is nearly flat, and the ventral is 
conical and patelliform, the surface being con- 
centrically striated. The beak of the ventral valve is perforated by a 
round foramen, from which a pedicle-groove extends to the posterior 
margin, and is bounded laterally on either side by a small false area. 
The genus is wholly Ordovician. 

In the neighbourhood of Acrotreta^ Dr P'ischer, with some doubt, 
places the Silurian genus Eichwaldia^ which has been commonly referred 
to the articulate family of the Rhynchonellidce^ but in which hinge-teeth 
and sockets appear to be absent. The shell in this curious genus is sub- 
trigonal or oval, and the ventral valve has its apex perforated by a 
peduncular foramen, while the dorsal valve is provided with a prominent 
median septum. The structure of the shell is very peculiar, the most 
conspicuous feature connected with this being that the greater part of 
the surface is covered with a special alveolated layer, the hexagonal 
pits of which are arranged in decussating oblique lines. 

Lastly, the Carboniferous rocks of India have yielded certain curious 
types which have been placed in this family, and have been referred to 
the genera Neobolus, Lakhmina, and Schizopholis. In all these genera 
the shell is of small size, and either suborbicular or trapezoidal in shape. 

Family 3. DisciNiDiE. — In this family the shell is corneo-cal- 
careous, with unequal valves, the animal being attached by a 
muscular peduncle passing through the ventral or lower valve by 
means of a slit in its hinder portion, or a circular foramen exca- 
vated in its substance. The arms (fig. 499) are fleshy and spirally 
coiled, and are not provided with calcified supports. The Discinidcc, 
range from the Ordovician period to the present day. 

In the genus Discina (figs. 498-500) the shell is sub-orbicular, with 
conical, nearly equal valves, of which the dorsal is the deepest, while the 
ventral valve is flatter, and the beaks of both are sub-central. In the 
typical forms of Discina, the ventral valve has an elongated marginal 
opening, which is prolonged on the surface into an anterior groove tra- 
versing the shell obliquely and terminating internally in a second groove 
which runs in an opposite direction to the first. In the centre of the 
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ventral valve is a subtriangular plate, which conceals the minute tubular 
foramen. In the forms which are included in the sub-genus Orbiculoidea^ 
the general structure is the same as in Discina proper, but the valves are 
much elevated, and the minute foramen is situated at the posterior ex- 
tremity of a groove, which is prolonged externally only, but has no inter- 
nal continuation. The forms comprised in the sub-genus Discimsca, 
again, possess a longitudinal foramen situated between the beak of the 





Fig. 498 . — Discina (Or- 
biculoidca) nitida^ from 
the Carboniferous rocks 
of North America. 
Dorsal valve ; 7/, Ventral 
valve. (After Zittel.) 


Fig. 499. — The animal of 
Discina^ as seen ott the re- 
moval of the ventral valve and 
jart of the ventral mantle- 
obe. Expanded surface of 
the peduncle. (After Wood- 
ward.) 


Fig. 500. — Ventral 
valve of Discina Circe, 
from the 'IVenton Liime- 
stone (Ordovician) of 
Canada, showing the 
pedicle - groove. (After 
hillings.) 


ventral valve and its hinder margin, in the centre of a depressed oval 
disc, the valve itself being fiat or concave. The species of Discina^ in 
the general sense, range from the Ordovician to the present day. In 
the genus Trematis (fig. 495, a) both the valves are more or less convex, 
and the general shape of the shell is sub-orbicular or transversely oval. 
The dorsal valve is the most convex, its beak being marginal, with a 
false “ area ” below it. The ventral valve is flatter, and has a wide mar- 



Fig. 501.— fgnaberg^ensis. Cretaceous. 


ginal slit for the passage of the peduncle. The surface is radiately 
striated, and is ornamented with small superficial pits. The species 
of this genus are Ordovician and Silurian. 

Family 4. Craniad^e. — In this family the shell is calcareous, 
more or less circular in shape (fig. 501), the ventral valve being 
the shallowest, and being usually fixed by the substance of the test 
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to some foreign object. The dorsal valve is conical or limpet- 
shaped, and the shell in both valves is tubulated. In the interior 
of each valve are four principal muscular impressions, formed by 
the adductors, and in the interior of the ventral valve, centrally, is 
placed a triangular protuberance, which serves to support the bases 
of the fleshy arms. The family ranges from the Ordovician to the 
present day. 

The only well-established genus in this family is Crania itself, 
which commenced to exist in the Ordovician period, and which is 
represented at the present day by several living species. The shell 
in Crafiia may be smooth, or striated with radiating ribs, sometimes 
with spines or foliaceous expansions, while the internal margins of 
the valves are expanded and often granulated. The ventral valve 
is fixed by its lower surface to foreign bodies, while the free dorsal 
valve is more or less conical (fig. 501). 


In the sub-genus Psctidocrania (Ordovician to Devonian), the shell is 
only slightly inc({uivalve and is free, while the inner margins of the 
valves are smooth. In this family may perhaps be placed the singular 




Fig. 502. - Trimerclla 
(zcuminata — cast. Silu- 
rian. (After Davidson and 
King.) 


S02>—Trimerella 
grandis — cast. Silurian. 
(After Davidson and 
King. 


Fig* 504* — Monomerelln 
/mra— cast. .Silurian. (After 
Davidson and King.) 


Ordovician genus Schizocrania^ in which the shell resembles Crania in 
general characters, and is fixed by the flattened ventral valve, while the 
dorsal valve is conical and is radiately striated. The ventral valve, how- 
ever, exhibits a triangular notch on its posterior side, extending nearly 
to the centre, and there are six muscular impressions in the dorsal 
valve. 

Family 5. TRiMERELLiDiE. — This family is related to that of the 
Ohlida, and comprises forms in which the shell is thick and cal- 
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careous, with unequal valves ; the beaks usually prominent, or some- 
times obtusely rounded, and either massive and solid, or divided by 
a partition into two chambers. There is a well-developed hinge-area 
(fig. 503), and a wide deltidium, bounded by two ridges, the inner 
ends of which serve as teeth, though true teeth are not present. 
Each valve is furnished with muscular platforms, which, in the 
typical species, are elevated and doubly vaulted. The principal, or 
only, genera of the family are Trimerella, Dinobolus^ and Mono- 
merella^ and the family is confined entirely to the Ordovician and 
Silurian rocks. The differences between the above-mentioned genera 
depend mostly upon internal characters, which can hardly be made 
clear except by an examination of actual specimens, and as these 
very generally occur in the form of internal casts, the study of the 
forms of this group is attended with exceptional difficulties. 


Order II. Articutata 
(= Clistenteratay Arthropoinata^ Apygid), 

In this order of the Brachiopods the valves of the shell are hinged, 
usually by means of teeth and sockets ; the lobes of the mantle are 
not completely free; and the intestine ends blindly. This order 
includes the families of the Productidcz^ Strophomenidmy Koninck- 
inidoi^ Spiriferidcs^ Atrypidat^ RhynchonelHdir,^ Terehratulidce^ Strhigo- 
cephalid(By and Tkecidiidm^ of which only the Rhynchonellidce^ Tere- 
bratulidce^ and Thecidiidm are represented by living forms. 

Family i. PRODUCTiDyE. — In this family the shell is entirely free, 
or is attached to submarine objects by the substance of the ventral 
valve or by means of spines. The valves may be regularly articulated, 
or may be kept in place by muscular action alone. There is a 
straight hinge-line, and the outer surface is more or less largely fur- 
nished with tubular spines, while the inner surface exhibits numerous 
funnel-shaped punctures. The arms are not provided with calcified 
supports, but there are well-marked muscular and vascular impres- 
sions. The ventral valve (fig. 505, ve) is convex, while the dorsal 
valve {do) is concave, and is furnished with a prominent cardinal 
process {ca)^ to which the divaricator muscles are attached. The 
interior of the dorsal valve exhibits a pair of large central dendritic 
adductor-impressions, separated by a median ridge {a a\ a pair of 
reniform vascular impressions (/), and two shelly prominences (/), 
which probably served to support the bases of the arms. The 
interior of the ventral valve exhibits a pair of large dendritic ad- 
ductor-impressions, situated close beneath the incurved beak, a pair 
of large lateral striated divaricator-impressions {d d\ and two anterior 
depressions {s) which probably lodged the spiral arms. 
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All the members of the Productidtt are Palaeozoic, the earliest 
forms appearing in the Silurian, while the last are found in the Per- 
mian deposits. 

In the genus Prodmta (or Productus) itself (figs. 505-507) the 
valves are not articulated by teeth and sockets, and appear to have 
been generally free in the adult condition. In some cases, how- 
ever, where the shell is furnished with long spines, it may be sup- 
posed that these structures served to moor the animal in the soft 
ooze of the sea-bottom. In the curious Producta covipkctens^ Mr R. 
Etheridge, jun., has shown that the shell was firmly attached by the 



Fig. 505. — Structure Producta gigantea^ from the CarboniferoiLs Limestone, a, Interior of 
the dorsal valve; n, Interior of the ventral valve, a portion of the projecting beak being removed ; 
c, Ideal section of both valves, in place, in the middle line ; d. Hinge-line of the dorsal valve. 
a a. Adductor impressions ; d d, Divaricator impressions (in the ideal fig. c the letters a and d 
indicate the adductor and divaricator muscles respectively) ; /, Reniform vascular impressions ; 
/, Processes supportin]| the bases of the arms; r, Hollows occupied by the spiral arms; ca, 
Cardinal process ; A, Hinge-line; do, Dorsal valve; 7 >c, Ventral valve. (After Woodward.) 


twisting of some of the spines of the ventral valve round the column 
of a Crinoid. In the still more singular Producta proboscidea, the 
ventral valve is prolonged beyond the dorsal, and its edges are 
rolled together and form an elongated tube, by which the shell was 
attached to some foreign body. The shell in Producta is generally 
transversely elongated in shape, and is “ auriculate ” or furnished 
with ear-like expansions. There is a straight hinge-line, usually 
shorter than the greatest width of the shell, the hinge-area being 
linear or wanting. The ventral valve is convex, with a large, bent, 
and imperforate beak — the dorsal valve being concave, and follow- 
ing the curve of the former. The surface is ribbed or striated, and 
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the ribs carry a larger or smaller number of longer or shorter tubular 
spines, which are especially abundant upon the auricular expansions. 
The species of Prodiicia range from the Devonian to the Permian, 
but the genus is essentially and especially characteristic of the Car- 
boniferous period. 

The genus Strophalosia (fig. 508, b) ranges from the Devonian to the 
Permian, and is distinguished from Froducta chiefly by the fiict that the 



Fig. 506. — Dorsal and profile views of Froducta 
seuiircticulata. Carboniferous. 



Fig 507.— Dorsnl aspect of Fr,f<tiu:ta 
korritia. Periuiau. (After King.) 


valves are not edentulous, but arc articulated by teeth and sockets ; 
while each valve has a distinct hinge-area, and the ventral valve has a 
foramen covered with a dcltidium. Aulosteges^ again (fig. 508, a), from 
the Permian, has no teeth or dental sockets — in this respect agreeing 
with Froducta — but the ventral valve has a wide hinge-area, pierced by 
a foramen, which is covered by a convex pseudo-deltidium. Aiiloste^^es 
is probably only a sub-genus of StrophaJosia^ but the shell is free, whereas 



Fig. 508. — A, Au/osti'i^rs IFan^s^cnticImii — Permian, showing the hinge-area and deltidium ; n, 
Strophalosia Gold/ussi, viewed dorsally— Permian ; c, Froduciella onusta — Devonian — interior 
of the dorsal valve, showing the cardiind process (c), the muscular scars (///), and the reniform 
vascular impressions (?'). (After Davidson and Hall.) 


in the latter the shell is attached by the beak of the ventral valve. Lastly, 
in the Devonian Froductella (fig. 508, c) the valves are articulated by 
teeth and sockets, and a hinge-area is present in both valves, but the 
latter is narrow and linear, and the ventral valve is extremely convex 
and gibbous. 

In the genus Chonetes (fig. 509) the shell is concavo-convex, trans- 
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vcrsely oblong, with a straight hinge-line. The hinge-line is as wide as 
the shell, or the shell is eared. The ventral valve is convex, the dorsal 
concave, and both have a distinct hinge-area, with a central fissure, 
closed in the ventral valve by a pseudo-dcltidium. The upper edge of 
the hinge-area of the ventral valve is furnished with a row of delicate 



Fig. ^cx^.’—Chonctes Dalmaniana. Carboniferous. 


tubular spines. The species of Chonctes are distributed in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous periods. 

Family 2. Strophomenid^e. — In this great family of Braebio- 
j)()(ls the shell is rounded or subquadrate, generally compressed, 
l)lano-convex, concavo-convex, or biconvex, the beaks being rarely 
prominent, and the hinge-line being straight and long. The shell 
seems usually to have been attached by a muscular peduncle. Inhere 
is a low hinge-area in each valve, often with a triangular fissure, 
sometimes closed by a pseudo-deltidium, beneath the beaks. The 



Fig. 510. — Interior of the dorsal valve (a) and ventral valve (u) of Orthis striatula, from the 
Middle Devoniati of the Eifel. //, Hinge-area; /, Hinge-teeth; a Adductor impressions; 
df Impressions of the divaricators and peduncle-muscles ; Oj Ovarian spaces. (After Davidson.) 


ventral valve has two powerful hinge-teeth (fig. 510, /) ; and the 
dorsal valve has a prominent cardinal process, between two short 
brachial processes. The interior of the dorsal valve (fig. 510, a) 
exhibits four adductor -impre.ssions («), and well-marked vascular 
impressions which enclose wide ovarian spaces { 0 ), The interior 
of the ventral valve (fig. 510, ii) shows two narrow, centrally-placed 
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adductor-impressions (a), flanked by fan-shaped scars (^) produced 
by the conjoined divaricators and peduncle-muscles, the whole 
enclosed in a saucer-shaped depression. The arms are devoid of 
spiral supports, and the shell is usually penetrated by microscopic 
tubuli, which are comparatively large and remote. 

The three principal genera of the Sirophonienid(S are Strophomena^ 


Fig. calli^s^rnvi- 

jnn, yar. Dn^titixani ; ^ dorsal Fig. 512. — Orthis pdrcata ; dorsal and 

and side view. Ordovician. side view. Ordovician. 

Or/his, and Leptmia^ and with the doubtful exception of some 
Mesozoic forms of the last of these, the entire family is confined to 
the Palaeozoic period. 

In the genus Orthis the valves arc articulated by teeth and 
sockets, and usually arc more or less transversely oblong (figs. 






^ Fig. 513. — a and a\ Orthis(Platystrophid) hiforata^ Ordovician ; Orthis Jlabellulum^ Ordo- 
vician ; c and (f^ Exterior and interior of the dorsal valve of Orthis subquadrataf Ordovician ; 
df Strophontena deltoidca^ Ordovician. (After Meek, Hall, and Salter.) 


5 1 0-5 1 4). There is a straight hinge-line, generally shorter than 
the width of the shell. Each valve has a hinge-area, notched in 
its centre by a triangular fissure through which the fibres of the 
peduncle were transmitted. The shell is often more or less flattened 
or depressed, and the surface may be smooth, but is more commonly 
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ornamented with strise, or furnished with well-marked longitudinal 
ribs. The species of the genus Orthis begin in the Cambrian, and 
abound in the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
periods, especially in the first two of these ; but the genus is not 
known to have survived the Carboniferous period. This genus is 
one of the most important and widely distributed groups of Palaeo- 
zoic Prachiopods, and the species belonging to it may generally be 
distinguished from the closely related Strophomence by the fact that 
the shell is seldom flat, one valve being usually much more convex 
than the other; w^hile the general form is compact and not ex- 
tended, and the hinge-line is often shorter than the greatest width 



Fig. 5T4. — rt, Dorsal aspect o{ Strophomcna altcmata, from the Ordovician of North America ; 
hf Ventral aspect of Strophomcna plite.rta, Ordovician, North America; c, Orthis testndin- 
nria^ Ordovician; d Orthis piicatclUi^ Ordovician; cc' c'\ Lcpta-na sericca^ Ordovician. 
(After Meek, Hall, and the Autnor.) 

of the shell. The muscular scars are quadrate, and not extended 
either vertically or laterally. Lastly, the “ cardinal process ” — that 
is, the projection of the dorsal valve, to which the “ divaricator 
muscles” are attached — is undivided and linear. Though the 
species of Orthis most nearly resemble certain forms, of Stropho- 
mena, and are very liable to be confounded with these, one or 
two species (such as Orthis biforata — 513, d) closely simulate the 
genus Spirifera in general form. 

In the sub-genus Platystrophia, of which Orthis biforata of the Ordo- 
vician rocks (fig. 513, is a characteristic form, the shell is generally 
transversely elongated, with a long hinge-line, both valves convex, and 
the ventral valve with a deep median sinus. A hinge-area and triangu- 
lar deltidial fissure are present in both valves. The valves are radially 
plaited, and the beaks are prominent and incurved. The sub-genus 
ranges from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. 

The genus Skenidium 515, d — o) is in many respects allied to 
Orthis, but the ventral valve is much elevated, with a high triangular 
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area, in the centre of which is a deltoid foramen often partially closed by 
a pseudo-dcltidium ; while the dorsal valve is furnished with a prominent 
median septum, which is continuous with the cardinal process superiorly, 
and may be bifurcated at its anterior extremity. The species of Skeni- 
{Hum are Ordovician and Silurian, and it seems probable that the genus 
is identical with the Devonian Mystrophora of Kayser. 

In the Silurian and Devonian genus Tropidohptus (fig. 515, A — c), the 



515- — A, Dorsal view of the shell Tropidolepins carmaius^ Devonian (Hamilton groiij 
of North America, of the natural size ; u, Interior of the dorsal valve of the same ; c, Intern 
of the ventral valve of the same ; d, Dorsal aspect of Skenidinm insigne^ from the Siluria 
(Lower Helderberg) of North America ; e, Cardinal aspect of the same etdarged, showing th 
high area of the ventral valve, and the triangular foramen partially closed by a pseiido-deltidium 
K, Uase of the same; c:, Interior of the dorsal valve of the same, showing the median septuii 
(After Hall.) 


shell is concavo-convex, rad lately ribbed, with a straight hinge-line and 
a double area, that of the ventral valve perforated by a large foramen. 
The ventral valve carries two strong, crenulated and diverging teeth, 
and the dorsal valve has two correspondingly crenulated dental sockets, 
a well-marked median septum, and a prominent cardinal process which 
almost entirely fills the foramen in the ventral 
\'alve. llie species of Tropidolcptus are Silurian 
and Devonian. 

In the genus Orthisina {— KlUauibonifes and 
Hemipronites) the shell resembles that of Orthis^ 
but the ventral valve is pyramidal, and has a 
very high area, directed more or less at right 
angles to the median plane of the valves, while 
the dorsal valve is furnished with a smaller area. 

In both valves there is a triangular fissure in the 
hinge-area, covered by a pseudo-deltidium, that of 
the ventral valve being often perforated by a peduncular foramen. 
7'he typical forms of Orthisina are found in the Ordovician deposits. 

In the genus Strophomena (figs. 513, 514, and 517) the shell is 
depressed, generally semicircular, the hinge-line as long as the width 
of the shell, or longer. The surface may be smooth, but is most 
commonly striated or ribbed. There is a double hinge-area, which 
is largest in the ventral valve. Each hinge-area has a median notch, 





Fig. 516. — Orthisina 
Vemeuili. Ordovician. 
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which, in the ventral valve, is partially covered by a deltidium. 1 he 
ventral valve may be convex or concave, and the dorsal valve follows 
the curvature of the ventral valve. The species of the genus S fo- 
phomena are very abundant in the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous formations, often attaining a large size ; but they 
do not seem to have survived the close of the last-named period. 

Speaking generally, the species of Strophoitiena may be distin- 
guished from those of Orthis and leptcpna — both of which they 



Pig. ^x-j.—Sirophomena antiguata. Ordovician and Silurian. 


much resemble occasionally — ^by attention to the following points : 
'rhe shell is usually flat and semi-oval, its length and breadth being 
about equal, and the hinge-line always equalling and often exceeding 
in length the transverse diameter of the shell. Rarely, the shell is 
bent and transversely extended, as in Leptma, The cardinal pro- 
cess is large and bifid \ and the muscular impressions are quadrate 
and laterally expanded. 

Strophodonta has been given to forms of Strophoumia 
in which the hinge-line is crenulated, and there is no fissure in the hingc- 



Fig. ^\Z.—Pleciambonites (SirgpAomena) rhomboidalis, Silurian. 


area of the ventral valve. The name of Plectambonites (Lepiagonia\ 
again, has been given to forms of Strophomena in which the shell is con- 
cavo-convex, transversely semicircular, radially striated, and often con- 
centrically wrinkled in the neighbourhood of the beaks (fig. 518). The 
valves in these types are generally strongly geniculated, the umbonal 
region being flattened, while the margins of the shell are bent towards 
the dorsal aspect. F'orms belonging to this group are found in the 
Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous formations ; a typical 
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example, and one of very wide geographical range, being the familiar 
Plectambonites {Strophomcnci) rhombotdalis (fig. 518), which begins in 
the Bala beds (Ordovician), and survived into the Carboniferous period. 

The genus Stirptorhynchus (C)rthotctcs) comprises forms like Siropho- 
meiui^ with a biconvex or concavo-convex, radially striated shell. The 
beak of the ventral valve is long, often twisted, with a high area and a 
pseudo-deltidium ; the area of the dorsal valve being linear. The genus 
ranges from the Devonian to the Permian, characteristic species being 
the S. utnbraculinn of the Middle Devonian and the S. crenisiria of the 
Carboniferous. 

In the genus Lcpttcna are forms smaller than the majority of the 
Strop/ioMcmr, but in many respects resembling these. The shell is 
more or less completely semicircular (figs. 514, e, and 519), trans- 
versely elongated, with a double hinge-area, notched in the centre, 
the fissure in the ventral valve having a deltidium, 
and the surface being generally striated. Speak- 
ing generally, the sj)ecies of LepUena can usually 
be se])arated from those of Strophomcna or 
Orthis by the form of the transversely elongated 
.shell, the valves of which are strongly bent, so 
that one (the dorsal) is always very concave, and 
the other (the ventral) corre.spondingly convex, 

Moreover, the muscular impressions are elon- 
gated instead of being laterally expanded, as 
they are in the genus Strophomcna, The genus LepUefia ranges 
from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. A few forms from the 
Lower Jurassic rocks have also been referred to the genus LepUena, 
but some of these are now placed in the succeeding family, in the 
genus Ko 7 iinckella, and it is very doubtful if the others are properly 
referable to Lepticna, 

Finally, the genus Davidsonia includes certain singular Brachio- 
pods, in which the .shell is thick and solid, and is attached to foreign 
l)odie.s by the substance of the ventral valve. The ventral valve has 
a wide area, tvith a triangular fissure covered by a convex deltidium ; 
and though there are no calcified brachial supports, the po.sition of 
the arms is indicated by two spirally-grooved elevations in the in- 
terior of the valve. The species of Davidsonia are found in the 
Devonian rocks, and the genus should perhaps be referred to the 
following family. 

Family 3. Koninckinid^. — This family is incompletely known, 
and includes small Brachiopods, in which the shell is plano-convex 
or concavo-convex, the hinge-line being straight or curved, and a 
hinge-area being absent. There may or may not be a foramen in 
the beak of the ventral valve, and the arms are supported upon two 
loosely-inrolled spiral lamellae, the apices of the coils being directed 
towards the ventral valve. The typical forms of this family range 
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from the Devonian to the Lias, but the Silurian genus Cailospira 
may possibly belong here. 

In the genus Ko 7 nnc 1 dna^ comprising only the K. Lcojihaf'di (fig. 520) 
of the Upper Trias, the shell is circular, concavo-convex in form, very 
thick, with a smooth surface and an impunctate shell-structure. The 
hinge-line is straight, with teeth and sockets, but without an area or 
deltidium. The ventral valve is very convex, and a large part of the 
cavity of the shell is occupied by the spirally-coiled brachial processes. 
Nearly allied to Koninckina is the Devonian genus A/wplotheca, in 
which the spirals for the arms are more largely developed than in the 
former. 

Lastly, the genus Konmckella h«as been founded by Municr-Chalmas 
for the reception of some of the small Brachiopods of the Lias which 



Fift. 520 . — Koninckina Leonhardi^ from the 
Trias of St Cassian. The left-hand figures 
show the ventral and dorsal aspects of the 
shell, of the natural size. The right-hand 
figure is enlarged, and shows the spiral brachial 
processes. (After Zittel.) 



4 ^ 

Fig. 521.— A>«- 
inckclla liasina. 
Lias. The small 
cross below the 
figure indicates the 
real size of the .shell. 


were formerly referred to Leptceiia, In this genus the shell (fig. 521) is 
concavo-convex, smooth, and in general aspect not unlike a Lcplama^ but 
the arms are supported by spiral brachial processes of two or three coils, 
which carry lateral calcareous spines for the support of the cirri of the 
arms. The type of this genus is the Koitinckclla liasina of the Lias. 

Family 4. SpiRiFERiDiE. — In this family the shell is biconvex, 
its minute structure being sometimes punctated, sometimes fibrous. 
The arms were entirely supported upon two spirally-rolled calcareous 
lamelhe, which spring from the hinge of the dorsal valve — the bases 
of the spires being turned towards each other, while their apices 
are directed laterally towards the cardinal angles of the shell (fig. 
493)- 

The family of the Spiriferidee is pre-eminently Paleozoic, but 
several forms extend into the older Secondary rocks. No member 
of the family, however, has yet been found in rocks younger than 
the Lias. Of the genera of the family, the most important is the 
genus Spiri/era, or Spirifer (figs. 522, 523, 524, and 526), in which 
the valves are articulated by teeth and sockets, and the shell is not 
punctated. The hinge-line is long and straight, and the well-marked 
hinge-area is divided across in each valve by a triangular fissure. 
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which in the ventral valve is closed more or less completely by a 
pseudo-deltidium, and in the dorsal valve is occupied by the car- 
dinal process. The true Spirifers are mainly Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous, and the forms of the second of these formations 
often have the shell winged, or drawn out at the lateral angles (fig. 
523). In the Permian rocks a few species of the genus are found. 
The forms included under the name of Spiriferina (fig. 525) range 
from the Devonian to the Lias, and differ from Spirifera proper in 



Fip. 522. — Spirifera scuiptilis. Fig. 523. — Spirifera mucronata. 

Devonian. 1 )evonian. 


the fact that the shell is punctated, and in the presence of a strong 
median septum in the ventral valve between the dental plates, while 
the surface of the shell is usually covered with small tubular 
spines. 

Suessia, of the Lias, resembles Spirifera in general form, and in the 
impunctatc structure of the shell, and agrees with Spiriferina in the 
possession of a median septum betw^een the dental plates in the ventral 
valve, while the “ crura” of the brachial spirals are united by a transverse 
band. The Carboniferous Syringothyris^ again, resembles Spiriferina 
in the punctation of the shell ; but the upper ends of the dental lamelhe 



Fig. spirifera Ni^ar- Fig. 525 . — Spiriferina ros- Fig. 526 . — Spirifera tri- 

ensis. Silurian, America. trata. Lias. gonaiis. Carboniferous 

Limestone. 


are connected with two horizontal plates, w'hich bend downwards in the 
middle line, and form by their apposition a tubular fissure beneath the 
beak of the ventral valve. 

In the genus Cyrtia the shell resembles Spirifera in most respects ; 
but the valves are very unequal, the dorsal valve is approximately flat, 
and the ventral valve is pyramidal, with a very large triangular hinge- 
area and a long and narrow foramen, \vhich is partially closed by a 
pseudo-deltidium. Cyriina (fig. 527, c and d) resembles Cyrtia in the 
shape of the valves, but the shell is punctate, whereas in the latter it is 
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impunctate. The genus Cyrtia is Silurian and Devonian, a familiar 
species being the C. exporrecta of the Wenlock Limestone, while the 
species of Cyrtina range from the Devonian to the Trias. 


More important than either of the preceding is the genus Athyris 
(including under this head the Spirigera of D’Orbigny), which 



Fig. 527. — A, Retzia serjfcntina^ with part of the dorsal valve rentoved to show the spires ; 
Vnciics gryphusy with the spires (f), from the Devonian ; c, Side view of Cyrtitia heUroclita 
— Devonian; d, The same viewed from the dorsal aspect ; E, Athyris concentrica — Devonian; 
E, M crista Silurian ; Meristclla angiisti/rons-~^\\\xr\z.\\y enlarged; H, Cast of the 

same. (After Davidson and Hall.) 


ranges from the Silurian to the Trias. The shell in this genus 
(figs. 527, E, and 528) is convex, with unequal valves, the beak of 

the ventral valve being incurved, 
and either perforated by a small 
round foramen, or having the 
foramen concealed or closed in 
the adult state. (The name 
Athyris^ like that of Atrypa^ is 
a zoological misnomer, since in 
both genera the beak of the ven- 
tral valve is really perforated, in 
the young state at any rate. Some 
authorities, however, retain the name of Spirigera for those forms 
in w^hich the foramen remains throughout life, and employ that of 
Athyris for those in which this aperture becomes closed in the adult 
condition, the latter having the additional distinctive character that 
the interior of the dorsal valve is partially divided by a longitudinal 
septum.) The spiral supports for the arms in Athyris are largely 
developed, and their pointed extremities are directed tow^ards the 
lateral angles of the shell (fig. 528, c). 



Fig. 528. — Athyris subtilita — Lower Car- 
boniferous. The righi-huiid figure shows the 
interior of the donsal valve, with the spiral 
.supports for the arms. (After Dawson.) 
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Merista (fig. 527, f), of the Silurian and Devonian, is like Athyris in 
general characters, but there is a longitudinal septum in the ventral valve, 
which is supported by strongly-arched transverse plates, together form- 
ing what is known as the ‘‘ shoe-lifter process.” Meristella (fig. 527, G 
and H, and fig. 529) closely resembles the preceding, but the septum and 
supporting arched plates are wanting in the ventral valve. The genus is 



Fig. 529. — rt, Cast of the interior of the ventral valve of Meristella ftasu/a, from the Devonian 
(Original) ; Interior of the ventral valve of the same (after Hillings). 


Silurian and Devonian, and a well-known and familiar species is the 
Meristella tumida of the Silurian rocks. 

In the Silurian and Devonian genus Nucleospira^Xlix^ shell has a punc- 
tated structure, with a short hinge-line, and a false area with a minute 
peduncular foramen beneath the beak of the ventral valve. There is a 
low median process in the interior of the ventral valve ; and the dorsal 



Fig. 530. — I. Interior of a specimen of Uncites gryphuSy from the Middle Devonian, in which 
the greater part of the dorsal valve has l^een removed. The spires are destroyed, hut their 
“crura” remain. 2. Restored interior of the dorsal valve of the same: «, Cardinal process; 
by Principal stems of the spires (</) ; r, Band connecting the “crura” of the spires; <r, Pouch- 
shaped expansions of the beaks. (After Davidson.) 


valve has a spatula-shaped cardinal process, which extends upwards 
below the beak of the ventral valve, and to the base of which the “ crura ” 
of the brachial spires are attached. 

The genus Retzia includes a large number of species which range from 
the Silurian to the Trias. The shell in this genus (fig. 527, a) is oval, 
usually radiately striate or ribbed, the beak of the ventral valve being 
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perforated by a foramen, below which is a dcltidium. The shell-struc- 
ture is punctated, and the brachial spires are similar to those of Spirtfora. 
The names of Trcmatospbw and Rhynchospira have been proposed for a 
number of Silurian and Devonian Brachiopods which are closely allied to 
Retsia, but which differ from the typical forms of this genus in some 
secondary characters. 

Lastly, the genus Undies may he placed in this family, though 
its characters are in some respects peculiar. The valves in Undies 
(figs. 527, B, and 530) are convex, radially striated, and of an im- 
punctate structure. The beak of the ventral valve is very promin- 
ent and strongly curved. The foramen in the beak of the ventral 
valve disappears early, and there is no true hinge-area, but a large 
concave dcltidium is present, which partially conceals the incurved 
beak of the dorsal valve. The margins of the beaks are bent in 
wards, so as to form pouch-shaped expansions external to the hinge. 
Well-developed brachial processes, of the form characteristic of the 
Spiriferida^ are present. 

The genus Undies is confined to the Devonian rocks, the type being 
the familiar U, gryphus of the Middle Devonian of Europe. 

Family 5. ATRYPiDi^:. — In this family the shell-structure is im- 
punctate, and the ventral valve has an incurved beak, with a curved 

hinge-line and no hinge-area. 
The essential character of the 
family, however, is that the 
dorsal valve is provided with 
two spirally-coiled brachial 
supports, the apices of which 
are directed towards the in- 
terior of the valve (fig. 531). 
The geological range of the 
family is from the Ordovi- 
cian to the Trias. 

The type of this family is 
the genus Airy pa itself, in 
which the shell (fig. 532) is 
biconvex, generally radiately 
ribbed, and often ornamented 
with squamose lines of growth. 

part 01 tne aorsai valve has been removed, to show rT«i i , . , 

the loop and spiral brachial processes. (After Hall.) ^ nOUgtl named in aCCOTdance 

with the belief that the beak 
of the ventral valve was imperforate, a small foramen is really pres- 
ent in this genus (fig. 531), sometimes concealed, and sometimes 
bounded in front by a small dcltidium. The spiral brachial pro- 
cesses are large and conical, and are directed with their apices 
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turned into the hollow of the capacious and ventricose dorsal valve. 
The species of Atrypa range from the Ordovician to the Trias in- 
clusive, an exceedingly familiar and widely distributed species 



Fig- ^"yi-.—Airypa reticularis. Silurian and Devonian of Europe and America. 
(After Billings.) 


being the A, reticularis (fig. 532) of the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks. 

The Silurian and Devonian genus Ccvlospira is generally regarded as a 
close ally of Atrypa. The brachial supports in this genus are of few 
coils, and have the peculiarity that the apices of the spires arc directed 
towards each other. The Ordovician and Silurian genus Zygospira 
is also nearly related to Atrypa^ but the bra- 
chial spires have their apices directed obliquely 
into the cavity of the dorsal valve, and point 
towards each other. On the other hand, in 
the genus Dayia (fig. 533) the spires have 
their apices turned obliquely into the cavity 
of the dorsal valve in such a manner as to 
point away from each other, thus facing the 
sides of the shell. The type of the genus 
Dayia is the familiar Silurian IJrachiopod 
formerly known as Rhynchonclla navicula, 
but now termed Dayia naviciila. 

Family 6. RHYNcnoNELLiDAi. — In this 
family the animal is free, or attached by a 
muscular peduncle issuing from a foramen 
beneath the beak of the ventral valve. 

The arms are spirally coiled, and are supported at their origins only 
by a pair of short, curved, calcareous processes. The shell-struc- 
ture is usually fibrous and impunctate, but in a few forms it is 
tubulated. The shell is biconvex, usually with a curved hinge-line, 
and a prominent pointed beak in the ventral valve. The geolo- 
gical range of the family is from the Ordovician to the present 
day, l)ut the great majority of the genera are confined to the 
Palieozoic rocks. 

'rhe type-genus of this family is Rhynchonella^ in which the valves 
are more or less convex, smooth, or plaited, and united by teeth and 
sockets. The shell (fig. 534) is trigonal, generally with a sinus in 



Fig. 533. — liiierior of the dor- 
sal valve of Dayia navicula, Si- 
lurian, enlarged. (After David- 
son.) 
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the ventral valve and a corresponding fold in the dorsal valve, and 
having the beak of the ventral valve acute, incurved, and prominent. 
The foramen is situated beneath the beak, open to view or con- 
cealed, and entirely or partially completed by a deltidium. The 
numerous species of Rhynchonella begin in the Ordovician rocks, 
and the genus is well represented in the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous rocks. In the Secondary series the genus exhibits a 
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Fig. 534 . — Rhynchonella ca/ax; dorsal, profile, and ventral views. Ordovician. 

marked development in the Jurassic period ; but there are few Ter- 
tiary .si)ecies, and only six living forms are known. 

I'he Permian Brachiopods which have been included under the name 
of Rhynchoporina resemble Rhynchonella in all essential respects, but 
the shell is punctated. In the Silurian genus Eatonia^ hitherto only 
found in North America, the teeth in the ventral valve are prolonged 
into elevated ridges which enclose the muscular impressions, these latter 
being divided by a median septum, a more developed septum being pre- 
sent in the dorsal valve as well. In the Triassic genus Dimcrella^ 
again, there is a large triangular foramen beneath the beak of the ventral 
valve, and the dorsal valve has a prominent median septum which divides 
the umbonal half of the cavity of the shell into two chambers. In Lcio- 



Fig. 535 . — Lelorhynchns Huronensh^ viewed dorsally (a), ventrally (h), and in profile (c). 
Devonian. (Original.) 


rhynchus (fig. 535 ) are various Devonian Brachiopods, very closely allied 
to Rhynchonella proper, but having the plications of the shell obsolete 
on the lateral angles, while well marked on the mesial fold and sinus. 
The beak of the ventral valve is pierced by a foramen, in at any rate the 
early stages of growth, and there is a well-defined septum in the dorsal 
valve. Triplesia (Silurian) has a triangular pedicle-notch beneath the 
beak of the ventral valve, the hinge-line being straight, with a well- 
defined hinge-area ; while the cardinal process in the dorsal valve is pro- 
minent and bifurcated, and the shell itself is trilobate. In the Ordovician 
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g-enus Camarclla the shell is almost equivalve, the ventral valve havinj,^ 
an incurved imperforate beak ; and the dental lamellse converge to form 
beneath the beak of the ventral valve a small triangular chamber, from 
which a median septum is continued. A similar median septum is con- 
tinued in the dorsal valve from the bases of the brachial 
processes. Lastly, the genus Stenoschisma (—Camaro- 
phoria. King) possesses a shell like that of Rhyncho- 
nella^ but the teeth in the ventral valve are supported by 
converging lamelUc, which unite to form a low median 
septum, while a more pronounced septum is developed 
in the interior of the dorsal valve. The species "'of 
this genus are abundant in the Devonian rocks of North 
America, while other species occur in the Carboniferous 
and Permian rocks. 

All the preceding forms are naturally associated Fjg. 536.--.9/f«- 

Il l* 11 1 osentsma {Cam- 

With one another by their structural characters ; but arophoria) giohv- 
there is another great group of Brachiopods usually (After King")"'" 
placed in the Rhynch(m€lUd(r.y and agreeing with 
this family in many points, of which the genus Pentamerus is the 
type, and which presents certain distinctive features of its own. 
In Pejitamerus (fig. 537) the shell is ovate, the valves articulated l)y 
teeth and sockets, and the surface generally ribbed or striated, but 
sometimes smooth. The beaks are incurved, that of the ventral 
valve concealing a triangular fissure. Inside the ventral valve “ two 
contiguous vertical septa coalesce into one median plate, extending 




Fig. lyj.— Pentamerus Knightii. The right-hand figure shows the internal septa and 
dental plates of the shell. Silurian. 


from the beak to a greater or less distance ; and then diverge and 
form the dental plates, enclosing a triangular chamber of much 
smaller dimensions than the lateral ones (Davidson). 'Fhe small 
central chamber must have been occupied by the digestive organs, 
and the spiral arms must have filled the great lateral spaces. In 
the interior of the smaller or dorsal valve are two longitudinal septa, 
which often form a chamber corresponding with and apposed to the 
median chamber in the ventral valve. The Pentameri are confined 
to the Silurian and Devonian deposits, particular species being often 
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restricted to definite horizons, while some forms have a very wide 
geographical range. Well-known Silurian species are P, Knightii^ 
P, obhmgus (fig. 538), and P. undatus, while P, globus and P. aaito- 
lobatus are Devonian, and the familiar P, galeatus is found in both 
sets of deposits. 

In the typical forms of Peufamcrus the shell is more or less globose, 
the ventral valve is much the largest, and the median septum in the same 
valve is very long. In certain Silurian species, however, which have 
been placed in Pentameriis^ and for which Mr Billings proposed the 
name of Stricklandia { — Stricklandinid)^ the two valves (fig. 539) are 





ig- 538 . — Large specimen of Pvniavtcrm ohlon^us. 
.Silurian. (Original.) 


539* — Strkktamiia 
Davidsoni, viewed sideways 
and dorsally. Silurian. 
(After Billings.) 


not very disproportionately unequal, the shell is often more or less de- 
pressed, and in the ventral valve there is but a short mesial septum 
which supports a V-shaped chamber beneath the beak ; whereas in the 
dorsal valve there are only two short socket-plates. Pcntamerclla^ Am- 
phigenia^ Gypuhila, and Anastrophia are other generic or sub-generic 
titles which have been profjosed for forms more or less closely allied to 
Pentamcrus itself. The first three of these occur in the Devonian, but 
the last is found in the Silurian deposits of North America. 

The genus Po 7 ‘amh(mitcs occupies a doubtful position, being some- 
times placed in the present family, and sometimes referred to the 
Strophoitiefiidce, In this genus the shell is globose and almost equivalve, 
with a mesial fold and sinus in front ; and the beak of the ventral valve 
has a small foramen. The hinge-teeth in the ventral valve are supported 
by strong dental lamellae, which unite to form a small median septum. 
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The surface is apparently smooth, but is in reality ornamented with 
minute, close-set circular pits disposed in radiating lines. The species 
of Porambonites are characteristic of the Ordovician rocks, and are 
especially abundant in deposits of this age in the Baltic provinces of 
Russia. 

Family 7. Terebratulida?:. — The shell in the Tercbratulid(e is 
minutely punctate in structure, and is rounded or oval in form, the 



Fig. 540. — Interior of the ventral valve (a) and dorsal valve (is) of the recent IValdh 
Jla 7 icscens. a\ Beak of the ventral valve with the foramen (/) ;_/, Hinge-teeth; Septum of 
dorsal valve ; /, Brachial loop ; j, Dental sockets ; a a, Adductor-impressions ; h A, Ventral ad- 
justors; c c, Divaricator-impressious ; //, Peduncular muscles; c', Cardinal process. (After 
Davidson.) 


surface being smooth or striated. The beak of the ventral valve 
(fig. 540, a) is prominent, and is perforated by a foramen, through 
which i)asses the iieduncle of attachment, and which is partially 
surrounded by a deltidium of one or two pieces. The arms are 
supported by a loop-shaped brachial process (fig. 540, /), which 



Fig. 541. — a, Tercbratula quadrifida—'yais. \ K Tcrehratula spt<eroidalis — Inferior Oolite; 
c, Tcrehratula digona — Bradford Clay, Forest Marble, and Great Oolite (Jurassic). (After 
Davidson.) 


varies in length and form in different types of the family, and which 
springs from the hinge of the dorsal valve. As regards its geolo- 
gical range, the family of the TerebratuIidiC is represented in de- 
posits as old as the Devonian, or even the Silurian ; but it attains 
its maximum development in the Mesozoic and Kainozoic deposits, 
VOL. I. 2 u 
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and it is represented at the present day by a number of living 
forms. 

In the genus Tercbratula itself, as . now usually restricted, the 
shell (fig. 541) is oval or circular, with a smooth surface, and either 
simply rounded in front, or exhibiting a mesial fold in the ventral 
valve, to which corresponds a sinus, with a lateral fold on each side, 

in the dorsaL valve. The beak of 
the ventral valve is short, with a 
wide foramen, below which is a 
deltidium. The brachial loop (fig. 
542) is short, and does not extend 
to more than a third of the distance 
between the hinge-line and the an- 
terior margin of the shell. I'he 
oldest forms of the Terehratulce ap- 
pear in the Devonian, and other 
forms are found in the Carbonif- 
erous and Permian deposits. These 
early examples of the genus differ from later types in the possession 
of strong dental supports beneath the hinge of the ventral valve. 
Throughout the Secondary rocks, and especially in the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous formations, the genus is largely represented, while there 
is also a limited numl)er of Tertiary types, and several living species 
are known. 



Fig. 542. — Tercbratula saccnlus — Car- 
boniferuus. The rinht-haud fijjure shows 
the interior of the dorsal valve with the 
loop. (After Dawson.) 



FtR* 543 * — lyrehraiuUna xubstriata. 
U|»per Jurassic, of the natural 
(After Zittel.) 


In Tcrcbrafulina (fig. 543) the exterior of the shell is ornamented with 
dichotomous radial strite, and the brachial loop is very short, and is con- 
verted into a simple ring. The species 
of Tercbratulina range from the Jurassic 
to the present day. 

The genus Waldheimia is the type of 
another series of the Tcrebratulidce^ in 
which the brachial loop is elongated, its 
length equalling at least half that of the 
shell itself (fig. 540). In addition to the 
presence of a long brachial loop, another 
distinctive character of Waldheimia is 
the existence of a more or less developed 
median septum in the interior of the dorsal valve. The species of Wald- 
hcunia appear to commence in the Lias, and the genus is well represented 
at the present day. There are no dental plates in the ventral valve of 
Waldheimia^ but such plates are developed in the closely allied Zeilleria 
of the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and older Tertiary formations. 

In the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous genus Centronella (fig. 
544), the shell has the general characters of Terebeatula, but the brachial 
loop consists of two delicate ribbon-like lamelUe, which extend about 
one-half the length of the shell. “These lamellae at first curve gently 
outwards, and then approach each other gradually, until at their lower 
extremities they meet at an acute angle ; then, becoming united, they 
are reflected backwards towards the beak, in what appears to be a thin, 
flat, vertical plate. Near their origin each bears upon the ventral side 
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a single triangular crural process ” (Billing’s). The species of this genus 
seem to be mainly confined to the Palaeozoic rocks of North America ; 
but European forms are 
known. The Silurian and 
Devonian genus Leptocwlia 
seems to be nearly allied 
to Cenironella^ but the shell 
is radiatcly-ribbed, whereas in 
the latter genus it is smooth. 

The Silurian and Devonian 
genera Rensselccria and Me- 
gan tcris likewise include 
ancient types of the Terebra- 
tulidce. 

In the genus Terebratella 
(fig. 545) the shell is some- 
times smooth, sometimes ra- 
diatcly-ribbed, and there is 
?in incomplete dcltidium (;;/) below the foramen. In the dorsal valve 
is a well-developed mesial septum, with which the brachial loop becomes 
secondarily connected by means of transverse calcareous processes, one 
on each side. The genus Terebratella begins in the Lias, is well repre- 
sented in the Cretaceous formation, and still exists at the present d«ay. 

Various Mesozoic, Tertiary, and Recent Brachiopods are closely re- 


c ah 



Fig. 544. — Lateral (a) and dorsal (fi) views of Cen- 
tronella g^lans-/agea, from the Devonian rooks of 
North America, of the natural size; c. Brachial loop 
of the same, enlarged. (After Hall — copied from 
Zittel.) 



Fig. 545. — Terebratella Asticriana — Cretaceous, t’, Hinge-are.a ; ///, Deltidium. 


lated to Tereh 7 'ntella^ with which they agree in the fact that the brachial 
loop, in addition to its normal attachment to the hinge-line, has a second- 
ary connection with a median septum in the dorsal valve. Among the 
forms in question, Lyra ( Terebrirostra) has a greatly elongated beak to 
the ventral valve, and is confined to the Cretaceous period. The genus 
Trigonosemus^ also Cretaceous, has an incurved beak, a large cardinal 
process, and an extensive hinge-area. In the genus Magas^ of the Cre- 
taceous period, the dorsal septum is so greatly developed as almost to 
divide the cavity of the shell into two halves ; while in Megerlla (Chalk 
to Recent) the brachial loop is not only attached to the hinge-plate, but 
is doubly connected with the dorsal septum. The Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous Kingena, and the recent Bonchardia and Kraussina are other 
types belonging to the same group. 

Family 8. Argiopid^e. — In this family there is a large foramen 
for the transmission of the peduncle of attachment, and the dorsal 
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valve is provided with one or more sub-marginal septa, with which 
the brachial loop becomes more or less extensively fused. The 
shell-structure is punctate. The range of the family is from the 
Jurassic period to the present day. 

The type-genus of this family is Argiope itself, which ranges from 

the Upper Jurassic to the present 
day. In this genus the shell (fig. 
546) is transversely oval, with a 
straight hinge-line and an area to 
each valve, and having a large fora- 
men, with a rudimentary deltidium. 
The interior of the dorsal valve is 
furnished with from three to five 
sub-marginal septa {s) \ while the 
brachial loop follows the margin of 
the shell, and becomes attached to 
the septa, thus becoming four-lobed, being at the same time partially 
confluent with the shell. Cistella (J.ias to Recent) closely resembles 
Argiope in general characters, but there is only a single septum in 
the dorsal valve, and the brachial loop is two-lobed. 

Family 9. STRiNGOCEPHALiDiC. — In this family the shell is 
rounded ; the beak of the ventral valve possesses a foramen and 



Fiff. 546. — Intt;ri(»r of the dorsal valve 
r Argioftc dccollata (Recent), enlarged, 
the sub-marginal septa {&) and 
the brachial loop (/). (After Davidson.) 



Fig. 547. — A, Interior of the dorsal valve of Stringocephalus Burtiniy Middle Devonian ; n, 
Shell of the same viewed in profile and showing the interior : a, Adductor impression ; /, Cardinal 
process; //, Hinge-plate ; c, Crura ofloop(/); dy Dorsal septum; ?/, Ventral septum; /, Dental 
sockets. The radial processes of the loop are shown in a by dotted lines. (After Davidson.) 


deltidium ; the cardinal process of the dorsal valve is greatly de- 
veloped ; and the brachial loop is marginal, and carries internally- 
directed radial processes. The only genus comprised in this family 
is Strlngocephalus itself, which is confined to the Silurian and De- 
vonian rocks. 
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The type-spccies of Stringocephalus is the well-known S, Burtini 
of the Middle Devonian of Europe. In this well-known species 
(figs. 547 and 548) the shell is sub-orbicular, with a prominent beak 
to the ventral valve, and often growing to a great size. There is a 
large foramen below the beak of the ventral valve, which is triangular 
in the young shell, but ultimately becomes oval and reduced in size 
by the growth of the deltidium. The ventral 
valve has prominent teeth, fitting into corre- 
sponding sockets (/) in the dorsal valve. The 
cardinal process (/) in the dorsal valve is very 
prominent, and its free end is bifurcated to 
receive a well-developed median septum (z/) in 
the ventral valve. A corresponding, but much 
smaller septum {d) is present in the dorsal valve. 

I'he hinge-plate {Ji) of the dorsal valve gives 
origin to a large brachial loop (/), consisting of 
two crura (^) which are reflected backwards about the middle of the 
valve, and then, bending forwards, give origin to a wide ribbon- 



548. — Strins^oci 
phaius Burtini — Devor 
ian — reduced in size. 



Fig. s^g.— Tlu‘Cuiium papillatum, e, Hinge-are.a ; n, Hinge-teeih of ventral valve 
r r, Granulated border of the interior of the dorsal valve. Cretaceous. 

shaped band, which is sub-marginal in position, and gives off radiat- 
ing shelly processes along its inner margin. 

Famii,y 10. Thkcidiida:. — In this family the shell is usually 
fixed to the sea-bottom by the substance of the beak of the ventral 
valve ; the arms are united in the form of a bridge over the visceral 
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cavity, are folded upon themselves, and are supported by a cal- 
careous loop ; and the mantle is strengthened by a copious develop- 
ment of calcareous spicula. The inner layer of the shell is fibrous, 
but the outer layer is tubulated. The geological range of the family 
is from the Carboniferous to the present day. 

The type-genus of this family is Thecidium ( = Thecided) which 
commences in the Upper Trias, is well represented in parts of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, and survives under two specific forms 
at the present day. In this genus the shell (fig. 549) is plano- 
convex, and is fixed by the substance of the beak of the ventral 
valve, or may be free in the adult condition. The hinge-line is 
straight, with powerful hinge-teeth in the ventral valve, this valve 
being further distinguished by the presence of a large triangular 
hinge-area, in which is a pseudo-deltidium. 'I'he margins of both 
valves exhibit internally a broad granulated and thickened border. 
In the dorsal valve is a prominent cardinal process, flanked by the 
dental sockets, below which the brachial supports unite to form a 

slender bridge. The loop follows 
the margin of the shell, generally 
forming more or fewer lobes, and 
is either confluent with the shell, 
or is connected with a calcareous 
network formed by the largely 
developed spicula in the mantle. 

Besides the Liassic types in- 
cluded under the names of Eude- 
seHa, Davidsonella^ w[\dBactrynm?n, 
this family includes the remarkable 
Carboniferous types described by 
AVaagen under the names of Old- 
hamma and Lyttonia. In these 
singular forms the shell is of large 
size, flat or gibbous, and attached 
by the ventral valve. The hinge- 
line is straight and short, without 
an area or pseudo-deltidium. In- 
ternally, the ventral valve exhibits 
a median septum, flanked on both 
sides by numerous, transverse and 
The dorsal valve is rudimentary, 
“forming together with the brachial apparatus one strongly-lobed 
shelly plate, which fits between the external septa of the large valve 
(Waagen). These al)normal types have hitherto been detected only 
in the Carboniferous rocks of India, and they are regarded by 
Waagen as forming a special sub-family of the Thecidiidce, 



■ 550*”A, Interior of the ventnal valve 

of Oldfiamina dcci/icns, from the Carbonifer- 
ous rocks of India ; h, Cardinal view of the 
dorsal valve. (After Waagen.) 


oblique, lateral septal ridges. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SUB-KINGDOM MOLLUSC A. 

(;t:nt:ral characters of the mollusca — general characters 
OF the lamellibranchiata. 

The Mollusca may be defined as soft-bodied^ bilaterally symmetrical^ 
not definitely segmented animals. The anterior part of the body is 
very generally developed into a distinct head, bearing one or more pairs 
of soft tactile processes or tentacles. The mouth is anterior, the ali- 
mentary canal is completely shut off from the general cavity of the 
body, and the anus is primitively posterior. The nervous system con- 
sists of a small number of paired ganglia, A distinct vascular sys- 
tem and a systemic heart are present. One or more pairs of kidneys 
{sometimes a single kidney^ are present as saccular organs ne- 
phridia ”), ivhich open internally into the body-cavity, a??d communi- 
cate with the exterior by a pore placed 7iear the anus, Comtnonly 
there is an external or mternal “ shelU 

The body of a Mollusc exhibits a distinct dorsal and ventral 
surface, and a right and left side. The dorsal surface is covered 
by a fold of the integument which constitutes what is called the 
“ mantle ” or “ pallium,” and which may be greatly expanded later- 
ally, or may form a complete sac enclosing all the viscera. The 
so-called “ mantle-cavity ” or “ pallial chamber ” is the space in- 
cluded between the lateral prolongations of the mantle and the 
sides of the body. 

From the ventral side of the body there is, typically, developed 
an unpaired median muscular mass, which constitutes what is called 
the “foot.” The foot (fig. 551, jQ may show a distinct division 
into an anterior, a middle, and a posterior region ; and it is often 
furnished with distinct lateral prolongations (“ epipodia ”). The 
foot undergoes remarkable modifications in different groups of the 
Mollusca, 

The alimentary canal commences at the mouth (fig. 551, 
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which may or may not be provided wnth an apparatus of teeth, or 
may be furnished with tactile processes. The digestive tube is com- 
monly of considerable length, and usually shows a gullet, into which 
salivary glands pour their secretion, a stomach, and an intestine. 
The rectum terminates at the anal aperture (fig. 551, a), w^hich is 
primitively at the hinder end of the body, but w-hich in many forms 
ultimately becomes shifted further forward. The blood is colour- 
less ; and a definite heart, consisting of a ventricle and one or two 



Fig. 551. — Diagram of a Mollusc (altered from Lankester). ^ ;w, Mouth; a, Anus; /, Liver; 
_/J Foot ; s/i, Shell, attached to the mantle; A, Heart; /e, rericardium ; n, Kidney, opening in- 
ternally into the pericardium, and externally near the anus (X*); /’r, (iill ; One of the cerebral 
ganglia, connected by commissures with the pleural ganglion and the" pedal ganglion (J/r ) ; 
7>H, Visceral nerve-cord extending backward, and carrying visceral ganglia (r'jf). 


auricles, is always present, and always has the function of propell- 
ing the aerated blood through the body. 

Respiratory organs are not always developed, the function of 
respiration being in some cases discharged by the thin walls of the 
mantle-cavity. In the majority of the Molluscs, however, there are 
definite respiratory organs, a portion of the mantle being specialised 
for this purpose. In the Lamellibranchiata^ and the branchiate Gas- 
tropoda, the breathing-organs are in the form of lamellar or pectin- 
ate gills ; and the same is the case with the Cephalopoda, In the 
pulmonate Gastropoda, in w^hich respiration is aerial, a pulmonary 
sac or air-chamber is produced by the folding of a portion of the 
mantle, over the interior of which the pulmonary vessels are dis- 
tributed, and the external opening of which is placed on the side 
of the neck. 

The nervous system consists of paired ganglia united by com- 
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missures. The most important ganglia are (i) a pair of “ cerebral ” 
ganglia, placed above the gullet; (2) a pair of “pedal” ganglia 
placed below the gullet, and supplying the foot and adjacent parts ; 
and (3) a group of “ visceral ” ganglia placed towards the posterior 
part of the body. 

Reproductive organs are always present, and the sexes may be 
distinct or united. There is usually a well-marked metamorphosis 
in development, and the embryo very commonly passes through a 
“ trochosphere ” stage, in which it swims about actively by means 
of a circlet of cilia placed in front of the mouth, and closely re- 
sembles the larva of many Annelides. The young Mollusc pos- 
sesses a glandular involution of the dorsal integument, which pro- 
duces an embryonic shell, and this may either be cast off as de- 
velopment proceeds, or may remain permanently as part of the 
shell of the adult. In the Spiral Gastropods the embryonic shell 
or “ nucleus ” is placed at the apex of the permanent shell, whereas 
in the Bivalves it is situated at the beak or “ umbo.” 

The Molluscs very generally develop an integumentary skeleton 
in the form of a “ shell,” which in all forms, except in the Argonaut, 
is secreted by the mantle. In chemical composition the shell con- 
sists of carbonate of lime disseminated throughout an organic 
matrix. The atomic arrangement of the carbonate of lime differs 
in different cases, some Molluscs having the shell wholly composed 
of calcite, while in others it is wholly composed of aragonite, and 
in many forms it consists of an inner layer of aragonite and an 
outer layer of calcite. Very generally the outer surface of the shell 
is covered by an easily recognisable horny external layer (the “ epi- 
dermis ” or “ periostracum ”), but this may be exceedingly thin, or 
may disappear altogether in the course of growth. Some of the 
more important points in the microscopic structure of the shell will 
be briefly noticed in dealing with the different groups of Molluscs. 
While the presence of a shell is very characteristic of the Molluscs, 
there are many so-called “naked” forms, in which the adult is 
either totally devoid of a shell, or possesses only a rudimentary 
shell enclosed in the substance of the mantle. 

The Mollusca may be roughly divided into two great sections, 
respectively termed the Acephala and the Encephala (or Cephalo- 
phora\ characterised by the absence or presence of a distinctly 
differentiated head. The headless, or Acephalous, Molluscs corre- 
spond to the class Lamellibranchiata ; also distinguished, at first 
sight, by the possession of a bivalve shell. The Encephalous 
Molluscs are more highly organised, and are divided into the two 
principal classes of the Gastropoda (including the Fteropoda) and 
the Cephalopoda^ with which may be associated the two small and 
aberrant groups of the Polyplacophora (Chitons) and Scaphopoda 
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(Tooth-shells). The shell in the Encephalous Molluscs is of a 
very different nature in different cases, but all the members of this 
section possess a complicated series of lingual teeth, and they have 
for this reason been grouped together by Professor Huxley under 
the name of Odontophora, 

As regards their distribution in space, all the members of the 
Mollusca are aquatic in their habits with the exception of a portion 
of the Pulmonate Gastropods, many of these, however, being in- 
habitants of water, though others are strictly terrestrial. The 
water-inhabiting Molluscs may live in the sea, or in brackish or 
fresh waters. Owing to their generally living in water, and 
owing also to their so commonly possessing hard structures, whether 
external or internal, no fossils are more abundant or more import- 
ant than the remains of the Mollusca. As regards the general dis- 
tribution in time of the Molluscs, all the principal classes (viz., the 
Lamellibranchiata, Gastropoda, and Cephalopoda) are represented 
in the Upper Cambrian deposits, and it is therefore clear that we 
have at present no knowledge of the really primordial types of the 
sub-kingdom. Speaking generally, the chief representatives of the 
Mollusca in Palaeozoic time are the chambered (^ephalopods (Tetra- 
branchiata), the Dibranchiate Cephalopods apparently not having 
come into existence, while the Lamellibranchs and Gastropods 
show a comparatively limited development. In Mesozoic time, 
the Dibranchiate Cephalopods make their first appearance, and 
undergo a vast development, while the Tetrabranchiate division of 
this class has also a wonderful representation. The Lamelli- 
branchs are very largely represented in the Mesozoic deposits, but 
the Gastropods still play a subordinate part. In Kainozoic time, 
on the other hand, the Cephalopods undergo an extraordinary re- 
duction, the group of the Tetrabranchiates becoming almost extinct, 
while the Lamellibranchs and Gastropods, the latter particularly, 
assume a predominant position. At the present day, the Lamelli- 
branchs and Gastropods are the two leading classes of Molluscs, 
and both seem to have attained their culminating point in existing 
seas. 

Class I. Lamellibranchiata. 

The Lamellibranchiata ( = Conchifera or Pelecypodd) are often 
familiarly spoken of as the “ Bivalve Molluscs,” and are characterised 
by the absence of a distinctly dijferentiated head, and by having tlu 
mantle divided into hvo lobes, right and left, each of 7vhich secretes a 
shelly investment, so that the body is more or less completely enclosed 
in a bivalve shell. There are one or two pairs of lamellar gills on 
each side of the body. An odontophore is wanting. The sexes are 
distinct or united. 
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The body in the Lamcllihranchs is bilaterally symmetrical, and is 
enclosed in a largely developed “mantle” or “pallium,” which is 

divided into two lateral halves, the 
right and left “ lobes ” of the mantle. 
The two lobes of the mantle are 
united along the dorsal side of the 
body, and are prolonged laterally as 
two great flaps, which conceal the 
body, and enclose inferiorly a cham- 
ber known as the “mantle-cavity.” 
The lower or ventral edges of the 
mantle-lobes are normally free; but 
in many Bivalves they become more 
or less fused with one another (fig. 
552), so that the animal is enclosed 
in a complete sac, in which certain 
openings are left anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly. I'wo of these apertures are 
at the posterior end of the animal, 
and serve to permit the ingress into 
the mantle-cavity of the water required 
for respiration and for the purpose of 
obtaining food, and the egress of the 
.same. The lower or ventral aperture 
is inhalant in function ; the upper or 
dorsal aperture is exhalant ; and the 
anus is always placed in the vicinity 
of the latter, so that excrementitious 
matters are carried away in the out- 
going currents of water. In many cases these two openings into 
the mantlc-.sac are drawn out into longer or shorter muscular tubes, 
which are known as the “ siphons.” In those Bivalves which have 
the ventral margins of the mantle-lobes free^ the in-going and out- 
going currents of water still enter and leave the mantle-cavity by 
openings at its posterior end. 

In those Bivalves which have the mantle-lobes fused along their 
ventral edges, a third aperture is necessary in order to allow of the 
protru.sion of the “ foot.” This aperture is always placed ventrally 
and towards the anterior end of the animal. In the forms with 
free mantle-lobes no special opening is needed for the protrusion of 
this organ. 

The “ foot ” of the Bivalves is not so extensively developed as in 
the Gastropods. Usually it forms a hatchet-shaped muscular organ, 
which may be used in locomotion, but is hardly ever adapted for 
crawding. In other cases it is cylindrical in shape, and in the 



Fip- 552.— Diagrammatic vertical and 
transverse section of Mya arcnaria. /», 
Hack, or “ dorsal margin *’ of the shell ; 
s s, The two valves of the shell, right 
and left ; w The two halves, or 
“lobes," of the mantle, producing the 
shell ; I’he gills, two jiairs on each 
side ; /i. The heart; /, Intestine;^ The 
foot. 
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sedentary Bivalves it is more or less completely aborted. In many 
cases, especially in the young, there is developed, on the under 
surface of the foot, in the middle line, a peculiar “ byssal gland.” 
This gland secretes a viscid material which is moulded into threads 
by grooves on the external surface of the foot, and which gives rise 
to a tuft of silky fibres (the “ byssus ”), serving to moor the animal 
to foreign objects, and often having a special notch or aperture in 
the shell for its emission. 

The shell of the Bivalves is the result of the deposition of lime- 
salts in the outer layer of the mantle, chiefly along its ventral mar- 
gins ; and as the mantle is divided into a right and left “ lobe,” so 
the shell also is divided into a right and left “ valve.” The outer 
surface of the shell is usually covered by thinner or thicker horny 
“ epidermis ” or cuticle, but this may become obsolete in the adult. 
The calcareous tissue of the shell itself is very generally disposed in 
two distinct strata, of which the outer is prismatic, and the inner is 



t'lg* 553- — A, External surface of Pinna^ showing the ends of the prisms of the outer shell- 
layer, greatly enlarged ; B, Polished surface of mother-of-pearl, enlarged eiglity-five limes. 
(After W. 1{. Carpenter.) 

laminated. The outer prismatic layer is secreted by the free edges 
of the mantle-lobes, and grows, therefore, at the circumference of 
the shell only. It consists, in the majority of cases, of polygonal 
calcareous prisms, placed side by side in close contact, and directed 
perpendicularly to the surface of the shell. Hence sections of this 
layer taken parallel with the surface exhibit the transversely-divided 
prisms as a pavement of hexagonal or polygonal cells ; and the same 
appearance is seen on examining the surface of this layer under a 
sufficient magnifying power (fig. 553, a). The prisms of the outer 
layer of the shell vary considerably in diameter, length, regularity, 
and precise mode of arrangement in different Bivalves. The inner 
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layer of the shell is laminated, and is secreted by the whole outer 
surface of the mantle. Hence, this stratum is produced in successive 
layers throughout the entire life of the animal, each new layer ex- 
tending a little beyond the one last formed ; and in this way are 
produced the concentric “ lines of growth,” which are so character- 
istic of the shells of the Bivalves. The calcareous laminae compos- 
ing the inner layer of the shell are disposed approximately parallel 
to the surface. In many cases (fig. 553, b) the laminae are very 
delicate, and are more or less crumpled or undulated, so that when 
the minute undulations of the successive layers of this stratum are 
exposed on the surface, the rays of light are broken up in such a 
way as to give rise to the iridescence and play of colours character- 
istic of “mother-of-pearl” or “nacre.” In other cases, however, 
the laminae of this internal stratum are thicker, and are not minutely 
undulated, and this layer then assumes a “ porcellanous ” character. 

As regards the chemical composition of the shell in the Bivalves, con- 
siderable differences obtain as to the precise condition in which the 
carbonate of lime presents itself. In some cases (as, for example, in 
C^strea)^ both the outer and inner layers of the shell are composed of 
calcitc, whereas in others both layers are formed of aragonite. In other 
cases, again (as in Pimui\ the outer prismatic layer is composed of cal- 
cite, while the inner laminated layer is formed of aragonite. Owing to 
the greater destructibility and instability of aragonite as compared with 
calcitc, these differences in composition lead to considerable differences 
in the mode of preservation of different types of the Bivalves. Thus, 
forms in which the shell is wholly composed of aragonite are often repre- 
sented in the fossil state solely by moulds and casts ; while in those in 
which the two layers of the shell differ in composition, the inner ara- 
gonite-layer of the shell may have been wholly removed, while the outer 
calcitc-layer may be well preserv^ed. 

'rhough the Bivalves agree with the Brachiopoda in possessing a 
shell which is composed of two pieces or valves (small accessory 
plates are present in P/iolas, &:c.), there are, nevertheless, many 
points in which the shell of a Lamellibranch is distinguished from 
that of a Brachiopod, irrespective of the great difference in the 
structure of the animal in each. The shell in the Brachiopoda^ as 
we have seen, is rarely or never quite equivalve, and always has its 
tw^o sides equally developed (equilateral) ; whilst the valves are 
placed antcro-posteriorly as regards the animal, one in front and 
one behind, so that they are “ dorsal ” and “ ventral.” In the 
Lainellihranchiata^ on the other hand, the two valves are usually 
of nearly equal size (equivalve), and are more developed on one 
side than on the other (inequilateral); whilst their position as 
regards the animal is always lateral^ so that they are properly 
termed “ right ” and “ left ” valves, instead of “ ventral ” and 
“ dorsal.” 
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It is to be remembered, however, that many of the Bivalves, such 
as the Oysters, habitually lie on one side, in which case the valves, 
though really right and left, are called “ upper ” and “ lower.” It is 
to be borne in mind, also, that the two valves, especially in the 
attached Bivalves, may be very unsymmctrical, one valve being 
much larger or deeper than the other. Lastly, there are some 
cases Fectunculus) in which the shell becomes very nearly 

equilateral, the line drawn from the beaks to the base dividing the 
shell into two almost equal halves. 

The following are the chief points to be noticed in connection 
with the shell of any Lamellibranch (fig. 554) : Each valve of the 
shell may be regarded as essentially a hollow cone, the apex of 
which is turned more or less to one side ; so that more of the shell 
is situated on one side of the apex than on the other. The apex 
of the valve is called the “ umbo,” or “ beak,” and is mostly turned 
towards the mouth of the animal. Consequently, the side of the 


h 



Fig. 554. — Left valve of Cytherea chione. (After Woodward.) A, Anterior margin ; b, 
Posterior margin ; c, Ventral margin or base. «, Umbo ; //, Ligament ; /, Lunule ; c. Cardinal 
tooth ; t if, Lateral teeth ; Anterior adductor ; a'. Posterior adductor ; Pallial line ; f, Pallia! 
sinus, caused by the retractor muscles of the siphons. 


shell towards which the umbones are turned is the “ anterior ” side, 
and it is usually the shortest half of the shell. In some Bivalves, 
however, the beaks are “reversed,” and are turned towards the 
posterior side of the shell. The longer half of the shell, from which 
the umbones turn away, is called the “ posterior ” side, but in some 
cases this is equal to, or even shorter than, the anterior side. The 
side of the shell where the beaks are situated, and where the valves 
are united to one another, is called the “ dorsal ” side ; and the 
opposite margin, along which the shell opens, is called the “ ventral ” 
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side or “ base.” The length of the shell is measured from its an- 
terior to its posterior margin, and its breadth from the dorsal margin 
to the base. 

At the dorsal margin the valves are united to one another, for a 
shorter or longer distance, along a line which is called the “ hinge- 
line.” The union is effected in most shells by means of a series of 
parts which interlock w’ith one another (the “ teeth ”), but these are 
sometimes absent, when the shell is said to be “ edentulous.” Pos- 
terior to the umbones, in most Bivalves, is another structure passing 
between the valves, which is called the “ ligament,” and w^hich is 
usually composed of two parts, either distinct or combined with one 
another. These two parts are known as the “ external ligament ” 
(or the ligament proper) and the “cartilage,” and they constitute 
the agency whereby the shell is opened ; but one or other of them 
may be absent. The ligament proper is outside the shell, and 
consists of a band of horny fibres, passing from one valve to the 
other just behind the beaks, in such a manner that it is put upon the 
stretch when the shell is closed. The cartilage, or internal ligament, 
is lodged lietween the hinge-lines of the tw'o valves, generally in one 
or more “ pits,” or in special processes of the shell. It consists of 
elastic fibres placed perpendicularly between the surfaces by which 
it is contained, so that they are necessarily shortened and compressed 
when the valves are shut. To open the shell, therefore, it is simply 
necessary for the animal to relax the muscles which are provided 
for the closure of the valves, whereupon the elastic force of the 
ligament and cartilage is sufficient of itself to open the shell. 

(Generally the hinge-line is curved, but it is sometimes straight. 
The l)eaks are mostly more or less closely contiguous ; but they may 
be removed from one another to a greater or less distance, and in 
some anomalous forms they arc not near one another at all. In 
the genus Area the two beaks are separated from one another by 
an oval or lozenge-shaped flat space or area. When teeth are 
present, they differ much in their form and arrangement. In many 
forms (fig. 554) the teeth are divisible into three sets — one group, 
of one or more teeth, placed immediately beneath the umbo, and 
known as the “ cardinal teeth ” ; and two groups on either side of 
the preceding, termed the “lateral teeth.” Sometimes there may 
l)e lateral teeth only ; sometimes the cardinal teeth alone are 
present ; and in some cases {Arcidee) there is a row of similar and 
equal teeth. 

While the opening of the valves of the shell of a Lamellibranch 
is effected by the elastic force of the ligament, the closure of the 
valves is effected by the contraction of one or two powerful muscles, 
vrhich are known as the “ adductor muscles.” In the majority of 
Bivalves — hence termed Dimyaria — there are t>vo adductor muscles, 
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which pass from the inner surface of one valve to that of the other, 
one being placed anteriorly in front of the mouth, while the other 
is situated posteriorly close to the termination of the intestine (fig. 
555, a and «'). Moreover, among 


the Dimyary Bivalves the adductors 
present two markedly different con- 
ditions. In one group of forms — 
hence termed Homomyaria — the an- 
terior and posterior adductors are 
approximately equal in size. In a 
second series — hence termed TIetero- 
myaria — the anterior adductor is 
very small, and the posterior adduc- 
tor is very large. Examples of this 
latter condition are found in the 
Mussels, Pearl-mussels, c\:c. On the 
other hand, in Ostrea^ Pccteny and 
certain other Bivalves — hence called 
Memomyaria — the anterior adductor 
is absent, and the posterior adductor 
alone remains. The adductors leave 
distinct “ muscular impressions ” in 
the interior of the shell (fig. 556), 
so that it is easy to determine, by a 
simple inspection of the dead shell, 
whether a given Bivalve has been 
‘‘ dimyary ” or “ monomyary.” 

Besides the scars left by the ad- 
ductor muscles, or muscle, there are 
other impressions in the interior of 
the valves which are produced by 
the attachment of muscles. Thus, 
the “ foot ” is very commonly pro- 
vided with “ pedal muscles,” which 
leave small scars in the inside of the 
shell. When they arc well devel- 
oped, the “pedal impressions” are 
twofold, consisting of an impression 
formed by the “ protractor ” muscle 
which exserts the foot, and of another, 
posteriorly-placed scar formed by the 



tig- 555»"“ Anatomy oiMya arenaria. 
(After Woodward.) The left valve of 
the shell and the left mantle-lobe are 
removed, and half of the siphons has 
been cut away, a, Anterior adductor ; 
a', Posterior adductor ; b. Visceral m^s ; 
r, Chamber of the mantle-cavity into 
which the anus opens Foot ; 
Branchiae ; 4, Heart ; Cut ventral 
edge of the mantle ; <7, Mouth ; jr, In- 
halant siphon ; Exhalant siphon ; 
Labial palpi. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the water-currents. 


“retractor” muscle which withdraws 


the foot (fig. 556, A, pp and rp\ a second retractor being some- 
times inserted behind the anterior adductor. 


Again, the muscular margin of the mantle is attached to the 
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interior of each valve along a line running at a little distance within, 
and parallel with, the ventral margin of the shell. In this way is 
formed a more or less well-marked impression in the interior of each 
valve, which is termed the “pallial line” (fig. 556, tti). The form 
assumed by the “ pallial line ” differs in different Bivalves accord- 
ing as respiratory “ siphons ” are present or absent. In all those 
Bivalves, namely, in which the mantle-lobes are free, and in which 



J ig- 556. — A, Interior of the left valve of Anodonia cygnca ; ij, Interior of the right valve of 
Artemis exoleta (after Woodward^; c, Interior of the left valve of /Vc/w (after Wood- 

ward). rt, Impression of the anterior adductor; pa^ Impression of the posterior adductor; 
Pallial line ; j. Sinus in the pallial line caused by the insertion of the retractor muscles of the 
siphons ; Scar of the protractor muscle of the foot ; rp^ Scar of the anterior retractor muscle 
of the foot ; rp\ Scar of the posterior retractor miiscle of the foot. In Pecten varius (c), though 
the shell is monomyary, the scar left by the posterior adductor (/a) is double, and there is a large 
scar (/t*) formed by the muscular base of the foot. 

there are consequently no siphons, the “ pallial line ” runs in an un- 
broken curve round the lower part of the valve (fig. 556, a, m). 
The pallial line is similarly unbroken in those Bivalves which possess 
short siphons, but which do not possess a specially developed “ re- 
tractor muscle ” for the withdrawal of the siphons within the shell. 
The name of Integropallialia is given to all such Bivalves as the 
above, in which the pallial line is “ entire,” or unindented, and there 
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are either no siphons or but short ones. On the other hand, in 
those Bivalves which have long respiratory siphons there exists on 
each side a specially developed “ retractor muscle,” the function of 
which is to withdraw the siphons within the shell. I'he insertion of 
this siphonal retractor causes an indentation in the pallial line pos- 
teriorly (fig. 556, B, s), the depth of this depending upon the size 
of the siphonal muscles. In all those Bivalves, therefore, which 
possess retractile siphons, the pallial line is deflected posteriorly into 
a larger or smaller “ pallial sinus ” or “ siphonal impression ; ” and 
those Bivalves in which this sinus exists are grouped together under 
the name of Stnupal/ialia, 

There is no distinctly diflerentiated head in any of the Lamelli- 
branchs (hence the name of “Acephalous Molluscs” commonly 
given to the class), and the mouth is simply placed at the anterior 
end of the body. It is furnished with ciliated, leaf-like, membranous 
processes, or “labial palpi” (fig. 555, /), which are two or four in 
number, and serve to conduct the in-going water-currents to the 
mouth. The mouth is not furnished with any arrangement of teeth, 
and the animal lives upon the microscopic particles of nutrient 
matter l)rought to the mouth by the in-going currents of water, 
which arc kept in movement by the action of the cilia covering the 
gills. These organs (fig. 555, g) are leaf-like, and are attached by 
their bases to the sides of the body, their free ends depending into 
the mantle-cavity. Most Bivalves have two of these lamellar 
branchiae on each side of the body, but the external pair may be 
wanting. 

As has been already mentioned, the arrangements for the admis- 
sion of water to the gills, and its expulsion again from the mantle- 
cavity, are essentially the same in all Bivalves. In almost all cases 
the in-going current of water enters the pallial chamber posteriorly 
and ventrally, while the out-going current escapes posteriorly and dor- 
sally. In those Bivalves which have free mantle-lobes (“ Asiphonate 
Bivalves ”), the apertures for the water-currents are simply produced 
by the apposition of the hinder edges of the mantle-lobes to each 
other. On the other hand, in those Bivalves which have the mantle- 
lobes united (“Siphonate Bivalves,” fig. 555), the margins of the 
“ inhalant ” and “ exhalant ” apertures are drawn out or extended 
into longer or shorter muscular tubes or “ siphons.” The siphons 
may be separate, or they may be united to one another along one 
side, and they can usually be partially or entirely retracted within 
the shell by means of special muscles, called the “ retractor muscles 
of the siphons.” These siphons are more specially characteristic of 
those Lamellibranchs which spend their existence buried in the sand, 
protruding their respiratory tubes in order to obtain w^ater, and wdth 
it such nutrient particles as the w^ater may contain. As has been 
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pallial line being “entire” — viz., the AviculidcB and Mytilid(s (= the 
Heteromyaria of Bronn). 

(3.) The following families are “ homomyary,” and have an “entire” 
pallial line, the animal being in some cases devoid of siphons, while in 
other cases short, non-retractile siphons are present — viz., the Arcidcc, 
Nuculidce, Modiolopsidce^ Trigoniidce^ UnionidcB^ Cardinidce^ Carditidce, 
Grammy siidce^ Astariida^ CrassatellidcB, ErycinidcBy Galeommidm^ 7 ri- 
dacnidcc^ Cardiidcp.^ Lunulicardiidce^ Chamidce^ Rudistte, Mega/odontzdcp, 
Cyprinidce^ Ungulinidce^ Unicardiidcs^ and Tancrediidcc. 

(4.) The following families are “ homomyary,” and are provided with 
retractile siphons, the pallial line thus becoming “ sinuated viz., the 
Veneridce, Donacidcc^ Psammobiidcp^ Solenida;, Mactridoi, Myidcp^ Glyci- 
mcrida^ Gastrochcenidcp^ Pholadida;^ 'I'eredinidce^ Lucinidcc^ TellMdce^ 
Scrobiculanidcey Solemyidco^ Arcomyidce^ Anatinidce, Prcecaz'diidce (?), 
Pholadomyid^^ and CUwagellidcB. 

As regards their general distribution in tiine^ the Lainellibranchs 
are a very ancient group, the earliest representatives of the class 
{Gfyptarca^ &c.) being found in the Upper Cambrian rocks. Upon 
the whole, the Asiphonate Bivalves are more characteristically Palae- 
ozoic, while those in which the mantle-lobes are united and there are 
respiratory siphons, are principally found in the Secondary and Ter- 
tiary rocks. One of the principal Palaeozoic groups is that of the 
A 7 )iculid(^, while the Mytilidm are also largely represented. Mono- 
myary types appear in the later portion of the Palaeozoic period, 
numerous forms {Aviculopecten^ t'tc.) allied to the recent Scallops 
occurring in the Carboniferous rocks. With the commencement of 
the Secondary period, in the Trias, many old types disappear, and 
new ones take their places. Monomyary Bivalves are now numer- 
ous, but among the Dimyary forms the Asiphonate families still pre- 
dominate. 'J’he forms with long retractile siphons {Sinupa/tialia) 
begin with a few types in the "JVias, and gradually become more 
numerous as w^e pass upwards. The Venerid(V, which are i)erhaps 
the most highly organised of the groups of the Lainellibranchs, ap- 
pear for the first time in the Jurassic rocks, and increasing in the 
Tertiaries, have culminated in the Recent period. The singular 
grouj) of the Rudishc is exclusively confined to the Cretaceous 
period. 
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L A ME LI. IBEAM C J/JA TA — cmtinucJ. 


DIVISIONS OF LAMKM.IIJRANCHIA'rA. 


^^\KIOl^s attempts have been made to divide the Lamt/Zi/traftc/iiufa 
into sections equivalent to the “ orders ” of the higher animals, but, 
so far, little success has attended these efforts, and no arrangement 
which has hitherto been proposed can be regarded as thoroughly 
satisfactory, more especially from a palaeontological point of view. 
In what follows, the Lainellibranchiata are divided into a number of 
sections, which it is convenient to speak of as so many “ orders,” 
though it cannot be asserted that they have a value ecjui valent to 
the divisions known by this title among Vertebrate animals. As 
regards these primary sections, Dr Paul Fischer has been followed, 
and under each section will be given the characters and geological 
range of the more important families included in it. 

Order I. Ostreacea. 

In this order the mantle-lobes are completely free ; a single ad- 
ductor muscle (the posterior) is alone present, the animal being thus 
“ monomyary ” ; there are two branchiie on each side of the body ; 
and the foot is wanting, or is present in a rudimentary form and 
secretes a “ byssus.” The shell is inequivalve ; the hinge is eden- 
tulous ; the ligament is internal ; and the pallial line is “ entire,” 
and sometimes not distinct. This order includes the two families of 
the Ostreidce and Anomiida^, 

Family i. Ostreidac. — In this family the shell is generally in- 
equivalve and fixed to foreign bodies by the substance of the left 
valve, but is in other cases free; the beaks are subcentral, or, in 
many cases, twisted ; the ligament is internal, and is lodged in a 
triangular cartilage-pit ; the single muscular impression is subcentral, 
or excentric and posterior ; the pallial line is not distinct ; and the 
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shell-structure is laminated. This family is exclusively confined to 
salt water, and comprises the Oysters. Numerous Secondary and 
Tertiary representatives of the family are known, but the few Palae- 
ozoic types which have been referred here are probably really of a 
different nature. 

The principal genus included in the Osfreidce, as here understood, 
is Ostrea itself, the essential characters of which are those of the 



"ig. 557.— (Xv/ira (lixfljo'ra) Cou/mr. l,owcr Greensand. 


iamily itself. The shell described by l)e Koninck from the Car- 
boniferous Limestone under the name of Ostrea nobilissima has 
generally been quoted as the oldest known type of the genus Ostrea^ 
but it is referred by Fischer to the genus Fachypteria {? Spondytidie), 
In the Secondary and Tertiary rocks, however, we meet with a vast 




F*g- lS'i-~Grypha:a incuma. Lias. 


number of fossil Oysters, which have commonly been distributed 
among several more or less well-marked sections of the genus, of 
which the following are the most important. In the typical forms 
of the genus (Ostrea proper) the valves are pretty nearly of the same 
length, the lip of the right valve is not serrated, and the external 
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y.igzag manner ; while the adductor iniprosion is phircd f:ir hack. 
Forms of this type began to exist as early as the dVias, and the 
recent O. is a familiar example of a now living form of 

the group. 

In the sub-genus Gryphcca (fig. 559), the two valves are of un- 
equal length, the left valve fixed in early life, l)ut often becoming 
free in the adult condition, while its beak is ])rolongcd and incairved, 
being bent cither forwards or backwards, d'he right valve, on the 
other hand, is small in size, and is flat or concave in shape, looking 
like a kind of operculum to the left valve. The species of G^yphna 



Fig. 561 . — Exogyra virgula. Upper Oolites. 


are pre-eminently Jurassic and Cretaceous, but a few Tertiary and 
Recent forms of the group are knowm. 

In the sub-genus Exogyra^ again, the shell is very inequivalve 
(figs. 557, 560, and 561), and is fixed by the substance of the thick 
and concave left valve, the right valve being flat and resembling an 
operculum ” in form. The beaks of both valves arc rolled up, 
being “ reversed ” — that is to say, turned towards the posterior side 
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of the shell — and the ligamental area is oblique and narrow. The 
species of Exogyra are abundant in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
deposits. 

The name of Pernostrea has been proposed by Munier-Chalmas 
for certain Jurassic Oysters which differ from Ostrea proper chiefly 
in having the ligament contained in from four to eight transverse 
grooves or pits (as in Perm). 

Family 2. Anomiid^e. — In this family the shell is inequivalve, 
and is fixed to foreign objects, either in early life or permanently, 
by a byssus, which traverses a notch or foramen in the right valve, 
and is ordinarily calcified at its termination. T'he muscles of the 
byssus leave one or more impressions on the interior of the left 
valve. There is an internal ligament ; the hinge is edentulous ; 
the pallial line is simple ; and the shell exhibits a laminated struc- 
ture. The range of the family is from the Devonian to the present 
day, and the chief genera are Anomia and Placuna. 

In the genus Anomia (fig. 562) the shell is suborbicular and 
ostreiforni, the left or upper valve being convex, while the right or 
under valve is flat or concave. In the margin of the right valve, near 



Fig. 562 . — Anomia Casanorvi, from llie Eocene 'J’ertiary. enlarged. A, Interior of the left 
valve; n, Interior of the right valve : «, Foramen for the passage of the byssus; m, Impressions 
left by the inusdes of the byssus ; w\ Adductor impression. (After Hoernes.) 


the hinge, is a deep notch or sinus, which in process of growth may 
be converted into a complete foramen, and which serves to transmit 
the byssus, by means of which the shell is attached to foreign bodies. 
The end of the byssus is calcified, and it forms a solid plug which 
fills up the notch or foramen in the valve. The interior of the right 
valve shows only the impression of the single adductor, but the in- 
terior of the left valve exhibits in addition one to three scars produced 
by the muscles of the byssus. All the living forms of Anomia are 
marine, and the genus is represented in past time by numerous 
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Tertiary species, and, more rarely, by Cretaceous and Jurassic 
types. The Linianomia of the Devonian rocks is, however, very 
closely related to Anomia proper, from which it differs in the 
pointed shape and radial striation of the valves, and in the fact 
that the byssal foramen is trigonal in form. 

The extinct genus Placunopsis^ ranging from the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone to the Jurassic, resembles Anojnia in many respects, but the right 
valve is not perforated ; the ligament is lodged in a transverse, sub- 
marginal groove ; and the adductor impression is large and subcentral. 
The genus Placiina comprises flattened and cake-like, orbicular shells, 
which are unattached to foreign bodies. The elastic ligament is sup- 
ported by two diverging ridges in the right valve, with corresponding 
grooves in the left valve. The typical forms of the genus are recent, but 
types of no more than sub-generic value occur in the Tertiary rocks. 
The Jurassic genus Hypotrema is intermediate between Ano7nia and 
Placutia^ since it possesses a byssal foramen which is completely closed 
in the adult. 


Order 11 . Pectinacea. 

In this order, the mantle-lobes are completely free; there is a 
single adductor only; there are no siphons; there are two branchiae on 
each side of the body ; and the foot is rudimentary and often bys- 
siferous. The shell-structure is tubulated or lamellated, but without 
a proper prismatic layer. The shell is inequivalve or sub-ecjuivalve ; 
the ligament is lodged in a pit between the l)eaks ; the hinge is 
generally toothed ; and the pallial line is entire. This order con- 
tains the three principal families of the Spondylidce^ Limidec^ and 
Pcctiiiidce^ all the recent forms of which are marine. 

Family 1. Seondylid^. — In this family the shell is inequivalve, 



563 * — SJtondylus s/mosus. Chalk. 


and is attached to foreign bodies by the beak of the right valve, 
which is larger than the left. The hinge of each valve has two 
teeth, between which is the cartilage-pit. The adductor impression 
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is subcentral. The two principal genera of this family are Spon- 
dylus and Flicatula, 

The genus Spondylus, comprising the “ Thorny Oysters,” has an 
equivalve shell, the right valve being the deepest, and serving for 
the attachment of the shell to foreign bodies (fig. 563). The beaks 
are separated and are eared, and the shell is covered wdth spines, 
foliaceous expansions, or ribs radiating from the beak. The lower 
valve has a triangular hinge-area, and there are two teeth in each 
valve. The Spondyli seem to have commenced in the Jurassic 
period (? Trias), are abundant in the Cretaceous, and have con- 
tinued through the Tertiary period to the present day. 



Fig. 564. — PUcatula placunca. Lower (Ireensand. 


The genus Flicatula (fig. 564) approaches Spondylus nearly in 
having an inequivalve shell, which is attached by the right valve, 
and by having two hinge-teeth in each valve. The shell, however, 
is rarely eared, the hinge-area is obscure, and the valves are not 
spiny, though they may be plaited. The Flicatulce extend from the 
'Frias to the present day, and they abound to such an extent in 
j)arts of the Lower Creensand (Cretaceous), as to have given rise to 
the name of “ Argile a Plicatules ” applied to the beds in question. 
Lastly, the genus Terquema, of the Triassic and Liassic rocks, re- 
sembles Spondylus in many respects, but is at once distinguished by 
the fact that the hinge is edentulous. In this respect the genus 
resembles the Oysters, from which it is separated l:)y the fact that 
the shell is attached by the right valve, and not by the left. Lischer 
also includes in this family, with doubt, the Carboniferous genus 
Fachypteria, 

Family 2. Limida:. — The shell in this family is auriculate, and 
equivalve or nearly so, and it may be free or may be attached l)y 
a byssus, which passes out by a sinuosity in the right valve or by a 
notch below the anterior ears. The beaks are pointed and straight, 
and a portion of the hinge-area and ligament is left externally visible ; 
while hinge-teeth may be wanting or present. The earliest types of 
the family appear in the Carboniferous rocks ; there are numerous 
Secondary and Tertiary forms; and the present seas contain a 
limited number of existing species. 
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In the genus Lima or Radula the shell is ccjuivalve and free, and 
the beaks are separated from one another and eared (%. 565). The 

surface is generally adorned with 
radiating ribs or strim, and there is a 
median cartilage-pit, and a triangular 
hinge-area. The genus (including 
IVai^as/ama) appears to occur in the 
Carboniferous, is abundantly repre- 
sented in the Triassic, Jurassic, 
Cretaceous, and I'ertiary rocks, and 
exists in diminished numbers at the 
present day. Limea, ranging from 
the Trias to the Recent period, 
differs from principally in hav- 
ing the hinge-line closely toothed. 

Family 3. PECTiNiDAi. — In this 
family the foot is tongue-shaped and 
byssiferous ; the margins of the 
mantle-lobes carry ocelli ; and the 
adductor impression is a little ex- 
centric. 1 he shell is sub-equivalve or equivalve, nearly equilateral, 
auriculate, free or occasionally attached by the right valve. Gener- 
ally there is a notch under the ear of the right valve for the passage 



565 .— /,/;//« (P/a/rtosto»/a) 
Lias. 



Fig. 566.— /Vr/<rM fslandicjts, left valve. Eost-l'ertiary and R' 


of the byssus ; and the cartilage-pit is internal, of triangular shape, 
and placed between the beaks, being rarely broken up into detached 
pits. All the members of this family are marine, its earliest forms 
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appearing in the Devonian rocks, while numerous living types 
exist. 

The genus Hinnites comprises a number of forms in which the 
shell is free when young, but becomes in adult life attached by the 
right valve, the shell becoming at the same time thick and irregular. 
The left valve is free, and the hinge-line is edentulous. Numerous 
fossil forms of Hinnites are known, the earliest appearing in the 
Trias, and the genus still survives. 

In the genus Fecten^ comprising the Scallops, the shell (lig. 566) 
rests upon the right valve, and the beaks are furnished with ears. 
The anterior ears are the largest and most prominent, and the shell 
is generally furnished with riV)s radiating from the umbos. There 
is a single, median, triangular cartilage-pit. The right valve is the 
deep)est, and is notched for the byssus below the anterior ear. 
Using the name Fecten in its modern and restricted signification, it 
is probable that all the Palaeozoic shells so named are really refer- 
able to allied genera {Avicu/opecte7i and Fe7‘nopecfen more especially). 
'J'he genus, however, is largely represented both in the Secondary 
and Tertiary deposits, and exists under numerous and varied forms 
at the present day. 

The name of Entolium has been given to forms of Pecten in which the 
shell is smooth, the hinge-line is rendered angular by the outward exten- 
sion of the ears, and there is no byssal notch under the anterior ear of 
the right valve. N umerous forms 
of this type occur from the Ju- 
rassic onwards ; but the Pahe- 
ozoic shells which have been 
placed here are probably refer- 
able to allied genera, such as 
Pcr7iopecten, In the genus Per- 
7iopec'ten, of the Devonian and 
Carboniferous rocks, are com- 
prised ancient types of Scallops, 
with small, nearly equal, ears, 
the central triangular cartilage- 
pit being flanked by a row of 
smaller pits on each side (thus 
approaching Perna\ and the 
surface being nearly or quite 
devoid of radiating ridges. The 
genus Crenipecten^ with a simi- 
lar geological range to Per7io- 
pecten^ has the hinge furnished 
with a row of small cartilage-pits along its entire length, no central pit 
being present. 

Of the Palaeozoic types of the FectinidcB^ the most important is 
the large and widely distributed genus Avicnlopecten^ which, as its 
name implies, affords a transitional link between the present family 



Fig. 567. — Internal cast of Aviculopecten. Car- 
boniferous. (After M‘Coy.) 
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and that of the AvicuUdm, The shell in this genus (fig. 567) 
has the general form and aspect of that of Pecten itself; but 
the anterior ear is flattened, and smaller than the posterior one. 
There is a byssal notch beneath the anterior ear ; but there is 
no median cartilage-pit, and the ligament is confined to a narrow 
facet along the hinge-margin. The muscular impression and pallial 
line are as in Pecten. I'he hinge-line is usually shorter than the 
transverse diameter of the shell, and the surface is generally adorned 
with radiating ribs. The species of Aviculopecten are distributed 
between the Devonian and Permian, but they are most characteristic 
of the Carboniferous rocks, in which they are extremely abundant. 
In the absence of a median cartilage-pit, and the lodgment of the 
ligament in a groove along the hinge-line, the genus approaches the 
Aviculid(r, but its shell is stated by Meek to have the corrugated and 
laminated structure of Pecten^ and not the prismatic structure of the 
former. The genus Streblopteria of the Carboniferous and Permian 
rocks comprises forms which agree with Aviculopecten in having the 
ligament in a groove along the margin of the ears ; but the posterior 
ear is hardly marked off from the hinder margin of the shell, and 
an oblique posterior cardinal tooth is present. 

Ordf:k III. Mytilacea 
{^ — Heteromyaria^ Bronn). 

In this order the mantle-lobes are free, the pallial line is entire, and 
there are usually two adductor muscles. (In the Tertiary genus Dreis- 
senomya the pallial line is sinuated ; while the recent genus Prasina 
is monomyary.) The anterior adductor is small ; the posterior is of 
large size. The foot is tongue-shaped and usually byssiferous. The 
shell possesses an external, often largely developed, prismatic layer, 
and may be inequivalve or equivalve. The ligament is generally 
contained in several marginal grooves or in an oblique furrow ; and 
the hinge may or may not be provided with teeth. The two prin- 
cipal families contained in this order are the Aviculidee and Mytilidce^^ 
and the recent forms are in part marine, and in part inhabitants of 
fresh waters. 

Family i. Aviculidee. — In this family the mantle-lobes are free, 
the foot is small and byssiferous, and the shell-structure consists of 
an internal nacreous layer and an external prismatic layer. The 
anterior adductor ^ is small, and leaves its impression at the base of 

^ The muscle which is here spoken of as the “anterior adductor” is sometimes 
regarded as, in some cases, being really the anterior retractor of the foot. On 
this view, there is no anterior adductor muscle in some of the most typical forms 
of the AvicululiTj the animal being monomyary. 
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the anterior ear ; the posterior adductor impression is large and sub- 
central. The shell is inequivalve or subequivalve, oblique, with a 
straight hinge-line, and furnished on one or both sides with w’ing- 
like expansions or cars. Under the anterior ear of the right valve 
is a notch or aperture for the transmission of the byssus. The 
family of the Aviculidm is a very large one, and has a most extensive 
development in past time, beginning under various types in the 
Ordovician rocks, and being continued thereafter to the present 
day. The principal forms included in this family may be briefly 
considered under the following groups : — 



Fig. 568.--'ryP®*' of AxncuUdti', a, A7>icula Cottaldina — Cretaceous; u, Aincula contorta — 
Upper I'rlas ; c, Vulsella Eocene ; l), Pseudovwnotis .v/<7««mr/a— Permian ; e, In- 
terior of the shell of the same, showing the adductor impression and pallial line ; f, Posidonoutya 
Z>Vc7/£?r/— Lower Carboniferous. 


h'irstly, we have the great group of shells, of which Avicula itself 
(fig. 568, A and ij) is the type. In this genus the shell is oblique 
and inequivalve, the right valve being smaller and less convex than 
the left. The right valve has a byssal notch under the anterior ear, 
and the hinge has one or two cardinal teeth, sometimes with an 
elongated posterior tooth. The ligament is partly external, partly 
contained internally in a deep groove. The species of Avicula 
range from the Ordovician period to the present day, numerous 
forms of this genus occurring in the Secondary and Tertiary 
rocks. 

More or less closely allied to Avicula are the Palasozoic genera Leiop- 
teria (Devonian and Carboniferous), Monopteida (Carboniferous), Pteron- 
ites (Devonian and Carboniferous), Limoptera (Devonian), and Eopteria 
(Ordovician). Also related Avicula is the genus Pseudomonotis {Emni- 
crotis^ Meek), in which the shell is but slightly oblique, and is inequivalve, 
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the left valve convex, with a prominent beak. The hinge is nearly or 
quite toothless, and the anterior ear is small or undeveloped, while a deep 
byssal notch in front is present (fig. 568, D and e). The earliest forms of 
Pseitdomonotis are found in the Devonian rocks, but the genus attains its 
maximum in the Triassic and Jurassic rocks. A well-known species from 
the Permian rocks of Europe is P. speluncaria (fig. 568, d). In the 
singular I'riassic genus Cassianella (fig. 570, D and E) the shell is thick 
and very inequivalve, the right valve being flat or concave, while the left 
is strongly convex. The hinge-line is straight, with few teeth, the liga- 
ment being lodged in a triangular groove behind the beaks ; a byssal 
notch is absent ; and the shell is eared. 

Another, but limited, group is that represented by Vulsella and 
Malleus^ together with some Secondary and Tertiary forms of small 
importance, characterised by the common feature that the ligament 
is lodged in a single pit extending from the beak internally. In 
Vulsella (fig. 568, c) the shell is nearly equivalve and earless, the 
hinge l)eing toothless, and a byssal notch being absent. The genus 
dates from the P^ocene 'J'ertiary, and still survives. On the other 



stg.—Pema MuUcii (a), and a portion of its hinge-line (»)• Lower Greensand. 


hand, the “ Hammer-oysters ” {Malleus) are not known in the fossil 
state, and are distinguished by their very long ears and central 
beaks. 

A third, much more important, group of the Aviculidee is that 
represented l)y Perna and its allies, all of which have a straight 
hinge-line, crossed by numerous transverse furrows for the lodgment 
of the ligament. In Perna (or Melina) itself (fig. 569) the shell 
varies in form, but there is generally a long posterior ear ; there are 
numerous close-set cartilage-pits, and the right valve has a byssal 
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notch. The genus begins in the Trias, is well represented in 
the later Secondary and Tertiary deposits, and still survives under 
a few forms. A large and well-known species is the Ferna Mulleti 
of the Neocomian rocks. Allied to the preceding is the genus 
GervilUa (fig. 570, a), in which the shell is elongated and very 
oblique, with a broad and wing-like posterior ear. The hinge-line 
is furnished with numerous cartilage-pits (fig. 570, b), and the 
anterior ear is comparatively small, while the beaks are nearly or 
quite terminal in position. The species of GervilUa abound in the 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks, and a single species of the 



a ^ ^ ^ 



Fig. 570. — 'J’yi)cs of Aviculidte. A, Ger^ulUa H artvtanni — Lias ; B, Part of hinge of the same, 
enlarged ; c, lioenwsia J oamiis-A ustrite, slightly enlarged — Trias ; n and E, Cassianella gry- 
j^hcatn, of diflerent ages — Trias. (After Aliinster and Laube.) 


genus is found in the Eocene rocks. In the Trias are found various 
forms of the closely allied Hoernesia (fig. 570, c), in which the left 
valve is greatly inflated, with a strongly incurved beak, while the 
hinge-line is crcnulated, and a single strong tooth exists in both 
valves. Bakewellia^ of the Permian, resembles GervilUa in general 
form, but the hinge is provided wfith anterior and posterior teeth, 
and the cartilage-pits are few' in number. The Devonian genus 
Actinodesma is probably a still older relative of Gennllia, 

Nearly related to both GervilUa and Ferna is the important and 
widely-distributed genus Jnoceramus (figs. 571, 572), w'hich is entirely 
confined to the Secondary period, and is mainly characteristic of the 
Cretaceous series. The shells of this genus are inequivalve, with 
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radiating ribs or concentric furrows, and with |>roininent i)ea)^. 
The shell is earless, aiul the hinge line is long and straight with 
numerous cartilage-pits. Some of the ////vcniw/ attain a len'rth of 



Fig. 571.— s/tu .it.us. 



(u'liiJi (t reiiuKUi.s). 


two or three feet, and fragments of them are often found perforated 
by boring sponges. The shell in the Jiioie?'iimi consists of a thin 
internal nacreous layer, with a generally very thick outer prismatic 



Fig. ITZ.—Inocerantus probleniatkns. Chalk. 

stratum, but either the internal or the external layer may be destroyed 
in the process of fossilisation. 


The Jurassic and Cretaceous genus Aucclla (fig. 573) is related to the 
pieceding, but may be considered as the type of a separate group of the 

Aviatlidce. In this genus, the shell (fig. 
573) is very inecjuivalve, the left valve 
being convex and the right valve flat, and 
the beaks of both valves being inflated 
and incurved. The cars are imperfectly 
developed ; the surface is concentrically 
striated ; the ligament is external and 
linear ; and the hinge is hardly or not at 
all toothed. The Carboniferous genera, 
Rutotia^ Posidoiiiella^ and Aphanaia^ and 
K T-. , . , Triassic genus Rhynchopferus, are 

placed by Fischer in the same group with Ancella. 



— AuceHa wnsqucHsis^ 
Upper Jurassic, Russia. (After Zii- 


1 he genus Monotts is the type of another group of the Aviai/idce, 
in which the shell is equivalve, compressed, with small beaks, the 
ears more or less confluent with the shell, the hinge without teeth, 
and the ligament linear. Monotis itself is confined to the Trias, 
occurring in rocks of this age in both the Old World and the New. 
Very closely related to the preceding are the Triassic genera Dao- 
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nella (fig. 574) and Halobia^ in which are comprised flat, equi- 
valve, radiately-striated shells, more or less markedly inequilateral 
in shape, with a straight hinge-line, without a ligamental pit or teeth, 
and with no ears. Also belong- 
ing to this group is the remark- 
able genus Posidonomya ( = Po- 
st donia\ in which the shell (fig. 

568, f) is thin, concentrically 
striated, with a straight hinge- I 
line, destitute of hinge-teeth, 
and without developed ears. 

The species of Posidonomya 

range from the Silurian to the Y\^.ns^,-Daondia{Uaiobia) u 
Jurassic rocks, and have a gen- 
eral resemblance in shape to specimens of Esihcria. The species 
of this genus commonly occur gregariously, and particular species 
are commonly characteristic of particular horizons. 

The important Palreozoic genus Pierinea is the type of another 
group of the AvicuUdtc^ in which the shell (figs. 575, 576) is equi- 





575- '" ''t Ptcnnca sub/alcata, 
Silurian. (After M'Coy.) is, Interior 
of the left valve < f J^tcrinca lu-^ns^ De- 
vonian. (After Zitte!.) 


rig. 576 . — Ptcrima \Avkul<x^ dcmissa. 
Ordovician rocks (Hudson River group) of 
North America. 


valve, inequilateral, and winged, with a byssal notch below' the 
anterior ear. The hinge has two or more cardinal teeth, with 
oblique lateral teeth, and there is a large, longitudinally-striated 
ligamental area for the reception of the internal ligament. The 
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small impression of the anterior adductor is placed below the an- 
terior ear, and the surface is radiately striated. The species of 
Pterinea have a wide distribution in the Ordovician, Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous rocks. The Devonian genus Glypiodes- 

ma is allied to Pterinea^ but the liga- 
ment is external, and the hinge has 
two strong lateral teeth, together 
with numerous irregular transverse 
l)lications along its margin. 

The genus Aiuhonychia (fig. 577) 
is the type of another group of the 
Avkulidcr^ and is widely distributed 
in the Paloeozoic rocks, ranging from 
the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. 
Tn this genus the shell (fig. 577) is 
ecjui valve and very inequilateral, the 
beaks l)eing pointed, and placed at 
the anterior end of the long straight 
hinge-line. The ligament vs internal, 
and is lodged in longitudinal grooves 
v\z.^^,.-A,,,h,nych!ar<.dMa. running parallel with the cardinal 

Ordovician. margin. There is no anterior ear, 

but a wide byssal aperture is present, 
while the posterior ear is broad and aliform. The Devonian 
genera Mytilarca and Gossektia may be placed in the neighbour- 
hood of Ajiibofiychia, 

A transition between the Aviculidee and the Mytilidie is effected 



tig. 57S. — Myalina interior of a broken right valve, showing the hinge. 

Carboniferous Limestone. (Original.) 


by the remarkable genus Myalina (fig. 578), in which the shell is 
inequivalve, and mussel-shaped, with terminal beaks, and a flat and 
thickened cardinal area marked with longitudinal cartilage-grooves, 
and sometimes with the umbones septate. The genus Myalina is 
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stated to range from the Silurian to the Permian, but it is princi- 
pally characteristic of the Carboniferous and Permian rocks. 
Though the shell of Myalma resembles that of the Mytilidcc in 
form, the shell-structure agrees with that of the Aviculidce in the 
presence of a well-developed external prismatic layer. 

We pass naturally from the Aviculidce to the Mytilidcc through 
the genus rimia and its allies, which have often been regarded as 
constituting a special family {Pifinidce). In Pinna^ the type-genus 



579-“A| Pinna Jiabellifornns^ the hinder part of the shell being broken away, reduced in 
s\7A \ w, Avknlopinna maubranacea. From the Carboniferous Limestone of Belgium. (After 
De Koninck.) 

of this group, the shell (fig. 579) is equi valve and wedge-shaped; 
the beaks are placed quite at the anterior end of the shell, and the 
posterior end is truncated and gaping. The hinge is toothless, and 
there is an elongated ligamental groove. The shell consists almost 
entirely of the external prismatic layer, the inner nacreous layer 
being of extreme tenuity. The earliest types of Pinna appear in 
the Devonian rocks, and some of these have been separated by 
Hall to form the genus Palceopinna^ on the ground of the convexity 
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of their valves and the fine striation of the siirfare. In the ('ir 
boniferous rocks the i^eniis is represented by large forms, and 
numerous later tyj)cs are known, the existing s|)ecies ha> ing a wid^. 
range in space. 

In the Jurassic and Cretaceous genus 7>vc////V’.r the shell is oflargc 
size and great thickness, with a marked tihnnis structure, the valves being 
of unequal size, with twisted beaks and undulated margins. The hinge- 
line is linear and edentulous, and the imprcssimi of the posterior ad- 
ductor is very long and narrow. Lastly, in the Carbon ifeioiis and Per- 
mian genus (fig". 579? n), the beaks arc placed a little way 

behind the anterior extremity of the shell, and the surfiice is nearly 
smooth, and is marked with concentric striie. 

Family 2. Mvtilid^e. — In this family the foot is cylindrical, 
grooved, and byssiferous, and there are two adductor impressions, 
that of the anterior adductor being small and terminal in position, 
while that of the posterior adductor is of large size. The shell is 
mostly eciuivalve, wedge-shaped or oval, with anteriorly-placed beaks, 
not alate, and without a bys.sal notch ; the byssus passing between 
the slightly gaping ventral margins of the valves. The cardinal 
margin is oblique ; the hinge is edentulous ; and the ligament is 
long, linear, and marginal. The pallial line (except in Dreissenomya) 
is entire. The shell is composed of an inner nacreous layer and 
an outer cellulo-prismatic stratum, with a horny epidermis. The 
Mytilidm are partly marine and partly inhabitants of brackish or 
fresh water, and the earliest types of the family appear to be found 
in the Devonian rocks. 

In the genus Mytilus are the true “ Mu.ssels,” in which the shell 
is very inec|uilateral and wedge-shaped, and the beaks are terminal 

in position. Numerous fossil 
forms are known, commencing 
in the Trias, and the genus 
is largely represented at the 
present day. The Palaeozoic 
.shells which have been placed 
under Mytilus probably belong 
really to other genera. The 
genus Modio/a, comprising the 
“ Horse - mussel.s,” is hardly 
separable, so far as the shell 
is concerned, from Mytilus 
proper, the principal differ- 
ences being that the shell is 
rather oblong than cuneiform, 
and the beaks are rounded, and are placed a little behind the 
anterior extremity (fig. 580)'. The genus Modiola appears to be 
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represented in formations as ancient as the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous, but most of the fossil species are Secondary and Ter- 
tiary, and there are also numerous living forms. The Recent and 
Tertiary genus Septifer^ again, differs from Mytilus in having a cal- 
careous shelf within the beak for the attachment of the anterior 
adductor muscle. The “Date-shells” (Lithodomus) are nearly re- 
lated to Modiola, and are distinguished by their long, cylindrical, 
anteriorly-inflated shell, and by their habit of forming perforations 
in rocks, in which they live. They appear to date from the Car- 
boniferous rocks, and are known to palaeontologists by both their 
shells and their burrows. Crenclla^ of the Cretaceous, Tertiary, and 
Recent deposits, is another ally of Modiola, 

The genus Dreissena (including Congerid) comprises Mussel- 
shaped Bivalves, with terminal beaks (fig. 581), and a small byssal 
notch in the right valve, but differing from Mytilus in having keeled 
valves, and in the fact that the internal lining of the shell is not 
nacreous. The hinge is toothed, and the anterior adductor is 
attached (as in Septifer) to a calcareous shelf within the beak. 
The living species of Dreissena are inhabitants of fresh or brackish 



Fig. 5S1 . — Dreissena {(Souf^erieC) conglohata^ from the Upper Miocene of the Vienna basin. 

(After Zittel.) 


waters, and have a very wide distribution. Fossil forms of the 
genus are found, often in extraordinary profusion, in the Miocene 
and Pliocene deposits of Central and Eastern Europe, certain of 
the 'fertiary beds of Austria and Hungary being, for this reason, 
spoken of as the “ Congerien-schichten.” The Miocene genus 
Dreissenomya is related in most respects to Dreissena^ but exhibits 
the remarkable feature that the pallial line is sinuated. 

It is, lastly, probable that the thin-shelled Carboniferous Bivalves 
which constitute the genus Anthracoptera are brackish-water forms, 
and are allied to Dreissena, In general form Anthracoptera re- 
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sembles Mya/ina, but it is destitute of the thick striated hinge- 
plate of the latter, and the ligament is external. 


Order IV. Arcacea. 


In this order the mantle-lobes are completely separate, or may 
form two respiratory siphons ; the foot is byssiferous or grooved ; 
and there are two adductors. The shell is ordinarily equivalve, and 
the hinge is furnished in both valves with a series of equal and 
similar teeth. This division of Bivalves includes the two families 
of the Arcidcc and NucuHdee^ both of which have representatives in 
rocks as ancient as the Ordovician, at any rate. 

Family i. Arcid^. — In this family the muscular impressions 


are nearly ccjual, the foot is large, bent, and deeply grooved, and 
the mantle-lobes are separate. The shell is equivalve, and the 
hinge is long and carries numerous comb-like teeth. The ligament 
is usually external, attached to a striated area below the beak, but 



it may be internal, and contained within 
a single groove. 7 'he family of the Ar- 
cidic appears to be represented in the 
Upper Cambrian deposits {Glyptarca) 
and is largely developed in existing seas. 

In the genus Area (fig. 582) the shell 
is transversely elongated and inequilateral, 



the surface being generally ornamented 
with radial ribs or striae. The hinge-line 
is straight, and is furnished with numerous 
transverse equal teeth. The beaks are 
remote from one another, and are separ- 


r\!,.ii^.-Arcaaniitua. Permian. l>y oval Or lozengc-shapcd, Striated 
ligamental area. Taken as a whole, the 


genus Area ranges from the Upper Cambrian to the present day, 
the oldest types (Ghptared) appearing in the Lower Tremadoc 
beds. 


Tlie genus Area has been broken up into numerous sub-genera, of 
which the two most important are Carbonarca and Isoarca. The former 
of these comprises some types from the Carboniferous Limestone, in 
which the beaks are tumid and incurved, and the hinge has two strong 
oblique teeth in front, and numerous transverse teeth behind. The forms 
included under the head of Isoarca belong to the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks, and have an elongated, very^ inequilateral shell, with the beaks 
near the anterior end. The beaks are inflated and incurved, and the 
hinge-line is slightly curved, and has a row of transverse teeth on each 
side. 

Closely allied to Area is the genus Cucull^a^ in which the shell is 
trapezoidal and ventricose ; the hinge-line is straight ; and the hinge- 
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teeth are few and oblique, and at each end of the hinge become 
parallel with the cardinal margin. The genus Cuculhea^ in the wide 
sense, ranges from the Carboniferous period to the present day, but 
it is a matter of great difficulty to separate the fossil forms of this 
genus from those belonging to Area. 

The genus Cttcidkca has been divided into sub-genera, of which the 
two most important are Macrodon and Parallelodon. In the former of 
these (fig. 583, e) the shell is greatly elongated, with a long hinge-line, 
the portion of which in front of the beaks carries a number of short 



Fip- 58;}. — J yi>cs of .-/ and XHCtiluitr. A, Inicrior of Lyrodesum Chu hinatknsis^ sliow 
ing the hinge, enlarged tliree limes -Ordovician (after Hall); it, Interior of Tcllinomya pcciun 
cuhidi’s, showing the liinge and adductor scars, enlarged twice — Ordovician (after Hall); c, In 
lerior of tlie right valve of Pectuncnlns subpilosiis — Tertiary ; i), Interior of the valve of Lim 
opsis aurita — I’liocene ; E, Interior of Alacrodon HirsoHcnsis — Jurassic. 


oblique teeth, while the portion behind the beaks supports a few elon- 
gated teeth which run nearly parallel with the cardinal margin. Forms 
of this type are not uncommon in the Secondary rocks, ljut the earliest 
representatives appear in the Devonian rocks, and a single species exists 
at the present day. The sub-genus Parallelodon is very closely allied 
to Macrodon, possessing the same elongated posterior teeth directed 
parallel to the hinge-line, but the anterior teeth are also sub-horizontal. 
The species of this type are principally Carboniferous and l^ermian. 

In the genus Pectunculus (fig. 583, c), the shell is nearly round and 
almost equilateral ; the beaks arc separated by a striated ligamental 
area of triangular form ; the hinge-line is curved ; and the hinge- 
teeth are oblique and form a semicircular row. Pectunculus is a 
comparatively modern genus, and does not seem to have come into 
existence before the Cretaceous period. Numerous species are 
known in the Tertiary rocks, and there are about sixty living types 
of the genus. 
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Lifiiofisis, ranging from the Trins to the present day, has an orbicular, 
but slightly oblique shell (fig. 583, l>), « ith .i central triangular cartilage- 
pit, and a row of transverse teeth on each side of this. Lastly, the Mio- 
cene and Pliocene genus Nuculina has the shell oval or siibtrigonal, 
u’ith the anterior side abbreviated ; the hinge-Jine being curved, and 
carrying a row of short transverse teeth completed posteriorly by one 
elongated lamelliform lateral tooth. 

In connection with the present family we may consider the ex- 
tinct genera Cardiola and Cyrtodonta^ with some forms allied to the 
last of these, the precise affinities of these being 
uncertain. In the genus Cardiola (fig. 584) 
the shell is thin, equivalve, and oblique, with 
convex valves and prominent incurved beaks, 
and having the surface adorned with radiating 
grooves, which are crossed by concentric fur- 
rows in such a way as to give rise to radiating 
rows of tubercular eminences. There is a large 
triangular, transversely-grooved ligamental area 
below the beak, and the hinge-line is straight ; 
but teeth have not been certainly detected in 
the typical forms of the genus, and the mus- 
cular impressions are unknown. Numerous 
species of the genus have been recognised in 
the Silurian and Devonian rocks, a character- 
istic .species from the former system being the well-known Cardiola 
mterrupta. 

The shells of the genus Cyrtodonfa {Pahcafxa of Hall) are ventri- 
cose and very inequilateral, the umbones being anterior (fig. 585). 
The hinge-area is undefined, and the surface is generally smooth. 
There are a few^ (three) anterior cardinal teeth, and “ two or three 
remote oblique posterior teeth parallel to the hinge-margin ” (Salter). 
The species of Cyrtodonfa appear to be exclusively confined to the 
Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian rocks, but the genus is said to 
occur in the Upper Cambrian. Vanuxemta comprises forms of the 
genus with nearly terminal beaks. In the genus Megalomus, again 
(fig. 586), are comprised forms essentially similar to Cyrtodonfa 
(possibly identical with it), but having an excessively thickened and 
massive shell, which is usually strongly inflated. The valves are 
equal ; the beaks strongly incurved and placed anteriorly ; the hinge- 
line furnished with three or four (?) strong transverse teeth ; and the 
anterior muscular impression extremely deep. The forms of this 
genus appear to be confined to the Silurian rocks, and often attain a 
great size, but they usually occur in the state of cast's only. 

Family 2. Nuculid.®. — This family comprises a number of marine 
Bivalves, in which the mantle-lobes may be open, or siphons may be 



Fig. 584 . — Cardiola cor- 
nucojf>i(0^ from the Dovon- 
iiin rocks of Germany, of 
the natural si/e. (After 
Zittel.) 
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present, while the foot is discoid, and there are two nearly equal 
adductors. The shell is equivalve, with an internal or external liga- 
ment, but without a ligamcntal area; and the hinge is furnished 
with numerous narrow teeth. The pallial line may be entire or 
sinuated. This family includes two related groups, typified respec- 
tively by Nucula and Nuculana {Leda\ the former group being char- 
acterised by the fact that the pallial line is entire and the posterior 



Fig. 585 . — Cyrtodonta Hindi. (Hillings.) Ordovician, n, Side view ; />, Dorsal view. 


side of the shell is short, while in the latter the pallial line is more or 
less sinuated and the posterior side of the shell is long. 

In the genus Nucula itself (fig. 587) the shell is trigonal or oval, 
and the beaks are reversed and turned towards the posterior side of 
the shell, which is also the shortest side. The interior of the shell 
is nacreous and the ventral margin may be smooth or finely dentic- 
ulated. The hinge is angulated, and shows a central internal carti- 
lage-pit, flanked on each side by numerous teeth. The Secondary 
and Tertiary rocks have yielded a considerable number of species of 
Nucula.^ and there are many living forms. The Palaeozoic shells 
which have been referred to Nucula probably belong really to other 
types {Tellinomya, &c.) 

In the neighbourhood of the preceding may be placed the Silurian and 
Devonian genus Cucullella (fig. 589, b), in which the hinge-line is straight 
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or slightly curved, and the hinge is essentially similar to that of Xucu/tj 
except that the ligament is external ; but there exists a long internai 
septum, which extends from below the beak towards the anterior muscu- 
lar impression. The genera i Ordovician and Silurian) and 

Redonia (Cambrian and Ordovician^ appear to be related to CuculUlla^ 



Fig. 336. — Mc^alomus coiuJ>rcssus, a, Side view of the c;isi of the siiell, natural size ; u, The 
same viewed from above : ad^ Cast of the adductor impression ; /, Pallial line. (Original.) 


since l)Oth possess a vertical internal plate, which commences in front of 
the beaks, and is continued downwards behind the anterior adductor, a 
deep slit being left in the cast of the shell by its removal. 

Also in the neighbourhood of Niicula may be placed the genus 
TelUnomya ( = Ctenodonta^ Salter), though this type shows decided 




Fig. 588. — TelUnomya coniracta. 
Ordovician, rtj Interior of right 
valve ; />, Extenor of the same. 


587.— hivirgata. (Jault. 


affinities with Pectunculus among the Arcidee. In TelUnomya (figs. 
583, B, and 588) the posterior side of the shell may or may not be 
the shortest, and the ligament is external, and is not placed, as in 
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Nucula^ in an internal pit. The shell is generally oval or elon- 
gated, smooth, or marked with fine concentric lines ; there is no 
ligamental area (as there is in Fectimcuius), but the hinge carries 
numerous small transverse teeth. The species of Tellinomya range 
from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous, and the forms placed by 
Hall under the genus Palceoneilo are probably congeneric with the 
above. 

The genus Nuculana {Leda) is the type of another group of the 
present family, which is distinguished by the fact that the shell is 
more or less produced posteriorly, and also usually by a more or 
less marked sinuation of the pallial line (589, a); for which reasons 
these forms are sometimes considered as constituting a separate 
family {Nuculanidtv). In Nuculana (Leda) the shell (fig. 589, a) 



Fig. 589. — 'I'ypcs of Nncultdce. A, Interior of the right valve of Nuculana i^l.eda) lanceolata — 
Pliooene ; n, Cucullella m/ata — Silurian; c, Yoldia striatnla — Cretaceous, enlarged; d. In- 
terior of the left valve of I ^oldia tnyalis — Pliocene. 


resembles that of NucMla^ but is rounded in front and produced 
behind, while the pallial line is generally more or less indented. The 
hinge has numerous small teeth on either side of a small central 
cartilage-pit. Various species of the genus have been described 
from the Palieozoic rocks, beginning in the Devonian, and it is 
abundantly represented in the Secondary, Tertiary, and Post-Ter- 
tiary deposits, as well as by living forms. Yoldia (fig. 589, c and 
d) resembles the preceding in most respects, but the teeth are comb- 
like, and there is a large pallial sinus. The genus is perhaps rep- 
resented as early as the Devonian or Carboniferous, but can hardly 
be distinguished from Nuculana in the fossil condition. 

In the neighbourhood of Nuculana may be placed the Ordovician 
genus Lyrodesma^ in which there is an equi valve oblique shell, truncated 
posteriorly, with an external ligament, and having a hinge of several 
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transverse teeth radiating in a fan-shaped manner from the beak (fig. 
583, a). The Ordovician genus Actinodonta only differs from Lyrodcsma 
in having a longer hinge-line, and in the fact that the central hinge-teeth 
are short or obsolete. 


Order V. Submytilacea. 

'This order is defined hy Plscher as comprising marine or fresh- 
water Hi valves, in which the mantle-lobes are free, with thickened 
margins ; the foot may or may not be byssiferous, and there are 
(except in Mullcria only) two adductor muscles. The shell is 
almost always equi valve, the interior of the valves sometimes 
nacreous, sometimes not ; the hinge is furnished with teeth, which 
are differentiated into a “ cardinal ’’ and two “ lateral ” series ; the 
ligament is external ; and the pallial line is simple. J)r Fischer 
includes in this order a number of families, of which the most 
important are the Modiolopsidic^ Trigoniidoi^ Unuwidcc^ Cardi?u‘id(c, 
Carditidee, Asiarfidu^, and Crassatellidic. 

P\\MiLY 1. MoDiOLOPSiD.i?:. — In this family the shell is equi valve 
and very inequilateral, the beaks being i)laced subterminally towards 
the anterior end of the shell. There are two adductor impressions, 
of which the anterior is smaller than the posterior, and the pallial 
line is entire. The ligament is external, and the hinge may or may 
not be furnished with teeth. The principal genus of this family is 
Modiolopsis itself (fig. 590), in which the shell is elongated, re- 



590 * — Modiolopsis modiolaris, Ordoviciar. 


s’embling that of a Modio/a in shape, with anterior beaks, and 
having the surface smooth, or marked by fine concentric lines of 
growth. The ])osterior end of the shell is broader than the an- 
terior ; the hinge-line is long and nearly straight, and there is a long 
ligamental groove extending to the posterior extremity, no teeth 
being apparently developed. The impression of the anterior ad- 
ductor is small but deep, that of the posterior adductor being wide 
and ill-defined. The species of Modiolopsis are Ordovician and 
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Silurian, 'rhe Devonian genus Modiomorpha is closely related to 
Modio/opsts, but the left valve has a single cuneiform tooth, vhich 
fits into a corresponding cavity in the right valve. 

l^AMiLY 2 . I KiGONiiDAi. — I he members of this family are marine, 
with a large bent foot, which does not secrete a byssus, and with 
free mantle-lobes. The shell (fig. 592 ) is equi valve, subtrigonal, 
nacreous internally, with an external ligament placed behind the 
beaks, and a simjfie pallial line. The hinge-teeth are few in number 
(fig- 59i)j varying from one to three in each valve. The only living 
genus in this family is Tri^onia itself, but various extinct types may 
be associated with this. 

In the genus Tn^onia (figs. 59i‘593) shell is thick, nacreous 
internally, trigonal in shape, and very inequilateral, the beaks being 



Kig. 591.— Interior of the 
valve of Tri^onia fectina 
Recent. Hinge-line, m 
teeth and sockets a, Antei 
adductor iiniiression ; F 
terior adductor impression. 



Fig. 592. — Trigonia costata^ from the 
Turassic rocks. 


directed backwards. The anterior side of the shell is rounded, and 
the posterior .side is produced and oblitjuely truncated, constituting 
a .special “area,” which is often ornamented differently to the rest 
of the shell, from which it is divided off by a more or less pro- 
nounced ridge running from the beak to the hinder margin. The 
so-called “ escutcheon ” is a smaller area, which is cut off from the 
rest of the shell by a second oblicjue ridge running close to the 
dorsal margin of the shell 
behind the beaks. The 
hinge of the right valve is 
furnished with two diverging 
teeth, the faces of which are 
strongly striated ; while that 
of the left valve has a strong 
central tooth, striated on Fig. chaik. 

both sides, and two lateral, 

externally striated teeth. The surface of the shell is rarely almost 
smooth, the majority of species exhibiting a characteristic ornamen- 
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tation, consisting sometimes of concentric lines, but more usually 
taking the form of radial rows of tubercles or diverging ribs. By the 
form of the shell and the ornamentation of the surface the species 
of Trigonia may be divided into a number of minor groups. The 
earliest types of Trigonia appear in the Lias, and the genus exhibits 
an extensive development in the later Jurassic and Cretaceous for- 
mations. A few I'ertiary species are known, and the Australian 
seas are inhabited by five existing forms. 

The Triassic genus Myophoria (fig. 594) comprises sub-triangular 
shells, obli(]uely keeled, smooth, concentrically striated, or with a 
partial development of radiating ribs. The left valve has three, and 
the right two, cardinal teeth. In the genus Schizodus ( = the 
Axinus of many authors, but not of Sowerby) are comprised a 
number of Carboniferous and Permian Bivalves, in which the shell 
(fig. 595) is obliquely ovate, and is in many respects externally 


Fig. 595.— Cast of Schh- 
odtts ^ obscurus^ from the 
Permian rocks, of the nat- 
ural size. (After Zittel.) 

similar to Myophoria^ except that the surface is smooth and non- 
plicate, while the posterior side is bounded by an obscure oblique 
ridge, and is not markedly angular. The right valve has two di- 
verging teeth, and the left valve has a strong central tooth, with a 
smaller marginal tooth on each side. I'he Devonian genus 6’//;'- 
tonotus and the Carboniferous Dolahra may be provisionally asso- 
ciated with the present family. 

Family 3. Unionjd^:. — In this family the foot is large and com- 
pressed, not byssiferous except in the fry; the mantle-lobes are more 
or less free, being usually united between the siphonal ai)ertures ; 
and there are two adductor mu.scles. The shell is ordinarily equi- 
valve, nacreous internally, with a thick epidermis, and a large 
external ligament. The hinge may be edentulous or furnished with 
well-developed teeth, and the pallial line is entire. All the members 
of this family are inhabitants of fresh water, and they are, therefore, 
not known in the fossil condition except in fluviatile and lacustrine 
deposits. If Anthracosia and Carbonicola be removed to the Car- 
dtniidce, the genera Unio and Afiodonta are the only types of this 
family which need consideration here. 



Fig. 594 . — Myophoria lincata. 'Prias. 
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The shell in the genus Unto (fig. 596) is generally oval or 
elongated, the beaks being placed towards the anterior end, and 
a prominent external ligament 
being present. The surface is 
smooth, concentrically striated, 
or in some cases ribbed, and 
is covered with a thick horny 
epidermis, which is often de- 
stroyed over the beaks. The 
hinge of the right valve has 
two anterior lateral teeth, and 
a long laminar posterior lateral 
tooth ; while that of the left 
valve has a single anterior 
lateral tooth, a cardinal tooth, 
and two laminar posterior lat- 
eral teeth. The most ancient fossil representatives of the River- 
mussels appear in the Purbeck beds (Upper Jurassic), and other 
forms {Unio Va/densis, &c.) are found in the Wealden deposits. A 
considerable number of Tertiary types of Unto have been recognised, 
principally in the Miocene beds, but the genus attains its maximum 
at the present day. 

The genus Anodonta or Anodon comprises the living Swan- 
mussels, and is distinguished from Unio by the tenuity of the shell 
and the edentulous character of the hinge. The shell forms an 
elongated oval, compressed in the young condition but convex 
when old, with anteriorly placed beaks ; and it often attains a 
considerable size. The earliest undoubted fossil forms of this 
genus appear in the Eocene Tertiary \ but the Upper Devonian 
rocks of Ireland and Scotland have yielded the remains of a large 
Bivalve which has been referred here under the name of Anodonta 
{Archanodonta) Jukesu 

Family 4. Cardiniidai:. — This family was proposed by Zittel 
to include a number of Bivalves, in which there is an equi valve, 
oval, or trigonal shell, which is not nacreous internally, and in which 
the surface is smooth or concentrically striated. The ligament is 
external, the pallial line is entire, and the muscular impressions are 
deep and simple. The cardinal teeth are generally small, but the 
lateral hinge-teeth are more or less developed, and are often very 
thick. The forms included in this family are all extinct, and present 
relationships on the one hand to the Unionidee and on the other 
hand to the Astartidee, From the fossils with which they are 
associated, they would appear to have been marine, or to have 
inhabited brackish waters. 

In the genus Cardinia (fig. 597, b) the shell is trigonal or ovate, 
VOL. I. 2 z 
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Fij;. 597."''iypes of Cardiniiihe. A, Anthracosia Lottnen\ from tlie Coal-measures of Ger- 
many; IS, Interior of the right valve oi Cardhtia JAsfi’n\ Jurassic; c, Cast of the interior and 
hinge-line of Tn^onodus Sandhergi , from the Trias of Wurlemberg ; 1 >, Interior of the left valve 
of Iiucrangina l}azi0u5tt\ irom the Inferior Devonian of France. (After Zittel, (£hlert, and 
Wood waul.) 


teeth are more fully developed, the right valve having one and the 
left valve two. Various Palaeozoic shells have been referred to 
Cardinia^ but the true affinities of these are doubtful. 

We may place in this family the Devonian and Carboniferous 
genus Carbonicola^ comprising Unionoid Bivalves, with thick shells, 
an external ligament, and a concentrically-striated surface. The 
beaks are not eroded ; and the hinge has a thick cardinal tooth in 
the right valve, with a long lamellar lateral tooth on each side. 

The genus Anthracosia comprises a number of thin-shelled 
Bivalves in which the shell is long-oval and inequilateral (fig. 
597, a), and the surface is smooth or concentrically-striated. The 
ligament is external, and the hinge seems to have been provided 
with a single cardinal tooth in each valve, without lateral teeth. 
The Anthracosice are found in abundance in parts of the Coal- 
measures and Lower Permian series, and they may perhaps have 
been inhabitants of brackish water. 

Lastly, we may place here the Lower Devonian genus Gueran- 
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geria^ of CEhlert, in which the shell (fig. 597, d) is long-oval and 
very inequilateral, with small subterminal beaks, and a concentri- 
cally-striated surface. The ligament is external ; both valves have 
an elongated posterior lateral tooth ; and the right valve has a 
cardinal tooth which fits into a corresponding socket in the left 
valve. 

Famit.v 5. CARDiTiDyE. — In this family the mantle-lobes are free, 
the foot is byssiferous or is grooved inferiorly, and there are two 
adductor muscles. The shell is equivalve, solid, cordate, oval, or 
transversely elongated, and generally adorned with radiating ribs. 
The pallial line is entire ; the ligament is almost always external ; 
and the hinge is massive, and supports one or two oblique cardinal 
teeth and sometimes lateral teeth as well. The memliers of this 
family are marine in habit, and the two most important recent 
genera arc Venericardia and Cardita, which are closely related to 
one another, and arc separated principally by characters connected 
with the living animal, the former having a large foot which is 
grooved and non-byssiferous, while in the latter the foot is short 
and secretes a byssus. 

In both Venericardia and Cardita the shell (fig. 598) is ma.ssive, 
more or less cockle-shaped, inequilateral, and adorned with radiat- 



Fig. 598. — Venericardia {gardita) flanicosta. Eocene Tertiary. 


ing ribs, the ventral margin being denticulated or crenulated. The 
ligament is external, and the hinge-i)late is thick and furnished with 
powerful cardinal and variably developed lateral teeth. The genus 
Cardita ranges in time from the Trias to the present day; while the 
species of Venericardia abound in the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, 
and a few forms still survive. 

With the preceding may be associated, provisionally at any rate, 
a number of wholly extinct genera. Of these the genus Pleuro- 
phorus (fig. 599) possesses an oblong shell, with anterior, almost 
terminal beaks, and a massive hinge. Each valve has two diverg- 
ing cardinal teeth, with a single elongated lateral tooth placed 
posteriorly; and the anterior adductor impression is very deep, 
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and is bounded behind by an elevated ridge. The species of 
Pleurophorus range from the Devonian to the Trias, but they are 
most characteristic of the Permian formation. Possibly allied to 
the above is the Matheria of the Ordovician rocks of Canada, in 

which the beaks are placed anteriorly 
and the ligament is external ; and the 
Silurian genus Afiodontopsis may, per- 
haps, also find a place here. 

In this neighbourhood Dr Fischer 
likewise places the extinct genera Myo- 
concha and Hippopodium, In the 
former of these the shell is thick and 
mussel-shaped, with nearly terminal 
beaks, and having the ligament external and contained in a 
groove. The hinge is massive and curved, and in the right valve 
carries a single oblique tooth. The anterior adductor impression 
is deep, and the pallial line is entire. The species of Myoconcha 
are essentially characteristic of the Secondary rocks, though the 
genus has been stated to occur in the later Palaeozoic deposits. 
In the genus Hippopodium (fig. 600) the shell is ol)long, massive, 
and ventricose, with nearly terminal incurved beaks, an external 


Fig. 599. — Interior of the left 
valve of Pleuropfwrus costafus, 
from the Permian rocks. (After 
King.) 



Fig. 600. — Hippof»odivm fondcrosnm. Lias. 


ligament, and an entire pallial line. The hinge carries in each 
valve an oblique tooth, which becomes obsolete with age. The 
genus is confined to the Jurassic rocks, a familiar species being 
the Hipp(podium poiiderosum of the Lias. 

Family 6. AsTARTiDiE. — In this family the mantle-lobes are free, 
and the foot is long and pointed. The shell is equivalve, thick, 
trigonal or oval, with a more or less distinct “ lunule.” The liga- 
ment is external, and the hinge thick, with two or three cardinal 
teeth in each valve, the lateral teeth being obsolete. There are 
two adductor impressions, of which the anterior is the deepest, and 
the interior of the shell is not pearly. The members of this family 
are all marine, and the principal genera are Astarte and Opis. 
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In the genus Astarte (fig. 601) the shell is thick, and usually 
concentrically furrowed, subtrigonal, rounded, or oval in form, 
inequilateral, and usually with a well- 
marked “ lunule.” The ligament is ex- 
ternal, and there are two cardinal hinge- 
teeth in each valve, the front tooth of 
the right valve being large and thick. 

The genus Astarte is stated to occur in 
the Palaeozoic series, from the Silurian 
onwards ; but the affinities of the supposed 
ancient representatives of this type are 
uncertain. From the Mesozoic deposits 
numerous species of Astarte have been ob- 
tained, and the genus attained its maximum development at this 
period. The Tertiary species are fewer in number, and about a 
score of living species are known. The Carboniferous genus 
AsiartcUa and the Cypricardella (Microdoii) of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks appear to be 
related to Astarte. The genus Pachydoinus., of the 
Devonian rocks of Australia and Tasmania, may, 
perhaps, also be placed in this family. 

Of the remaining genera of the Astartidre, the 
only one which need be specially noticed is Opts, 
of which numerous species are found in theTriassic, 

Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks. In this genus the shell (fig. 602) 
is heart-shaped and keeled, with prominent incurved beaks, a 
distinct lunule, and a single cardinal tooth in each valve. 

Family 7. CRASSATELLiOiE. — The general characters of the 
animal in this family are similar to those in the Astartidec. 



Fig. 602.-- Inte- 
rior of the right 
valve of O/ts lunu- 
lata. Jurassic. 



Fig. 601. — Interior of the 
right v.-ilve of Astarte detrita. 
j urassic. 



Fig. 603 . — Crassatella pottderosa. Eocene Tertiary. 


The shell also agrees with that of the Astartidee in being equi- 
valve, massive, and subtrigonal, with a distinct “lunule.” The 
shell is, however, more or less produced posteriorly, and the liga- 
ment is lodged in an internal groove. The type of this family 
is Crassatella itself (fig. 603), in which the shell is thick, solid, and 
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ventricose, attenuated posteriorly, and having a concentrically fur- 
rowed surface. There is a distinct “ lunule,” and the hinge is broad, 
with strong cardinal teeth and feebly developed lateral teeth, while 
there is a well-marked pit in the hinge-plate of each valve for the 
reception of the internal ligament. The genus is marine ; the 
earliest forms appearing in the Cretaceous rocks, while numerous 
Tertiary and al)Out thirty-five Recent species are known. The Cre- 
taceous genus Crassatellina has been associated with Crassate//a, 
but it agrees with the Astartidee in having an external ligament. 


Order VI. Ervcinacea. 

This order is defined by Fischer as comprising marine Bivalves, 
with a byssiferous foot, and without respiratory siphons, but with the 
exceptional character that the branchial aperture is placed anteriorly, 
in front of the pedal opening, instead of being placed posteriorly 
below the exhalant or anal, aperture. The shell is small and thin, 
equivalve, free, the hinge being toothed or toothless, and an internal 
cartilage-pit and generally an external ligament being present. There 
are two adductors, and the pallial line is entire. This order includes 
the two small families of the Eryctnidee and Galeommidce, 

Famit.y I. Erycinid/E. — The shell in this family is small and thin, 
oval or trigonal in form, equivalve, mostly inequilateral, and smooth or 
finely striated. The hinge carries one or two cardinal teeth, but lateral 
teeth are not constant. The internal ligament is contained in an oblique 
groove between the hinge-plates of the valves, and the external ligament 
is feebly developed. 

The genus Erycina includes a large number of small shells which are 
found in Tertiary deposits, and are specially abundant in the Eocene 
rocks. A single species has been described from the Cretaceous rocks 
of North America. Very closely related to Erycina^ if gcnerically separ- 
able from it, is the genus Kcllia^ which is not known in the fossil condi- 
tion (as distinct from the preceding). Related genera are Lepton and 
Montac?/ta, both of which are known by Tertiary forms, and still survive. 

Family 2. (iALEOMMiDiE. — In this family the shell is small, thin, equi- 
valve, and subequilateral, and is more or less gaping. The hinge may 
be edentulous, or may be provided with one or two teeth ; and the liga- 
ment is internal, and is lodged in a median pit. All the forms included in 
this family are marine, the two principal genera being Galeomma and 
Scintilla^ both of which are represented by living forms. The oldest 
species of Galeomma arc found in the Pliocene deposits, while Scintilla 
appears as early as the Eocene. 

Order VII. Cardiacea. 

The Lamellibranchs included in this order are inhabitants of the 
sea or of brackish water, and possess a l)yssiferous or grooved foot ; 
while there are two adductor muscles. (According to the views of 
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some malacologists, Tridacna is monomyary.) The shell is equi- 
valve and thick, the hinge with or without teeth, the ligament exter- 
nal, and the pallial line simple or slightly indented. This division 
includes the two principal families of the TridacnidcR and CardiidcE. 

Family i. Tridacnidas. — In this family the shell is equi valve, 
thick, not nacreous internally, and usually truncated or gaping in 
front, the ventral margin being undulated or dentate, and the sur- 
face ribbed. The hinge has a single cardinal tooth and one or two 
posterior lateral teeth in each valve, and the ligament is external. 
The foot is finger-like and usually secretes a byssus ; the mantle- 
lobes are extensively united ; and the impressions of the adductors 
are blended together and are subcentral in position. (According to 
some authorities, llie anterior adductor is really absent.) 

In the genus Tridacna itself (fig. 604) the shell is massive, of 
large size, and subtrigonal in form ; and there is a wide byssal aper- 
ture just in front of the beaks. On the other hand, in the closely 



Fig. 604. — TridcucfUf, media. Tertiary. Interior of right valve. 


allied Hippopus the shell is closed, and the pedal aperture is only 
indicated by small serrations of the margin of the valves. Tridacna 
is only known in a fos.sil condition by a few species from the later 
Tertian es. The Pakeozoic Eurydesma has also been referred to this 
family. 

Famit.y 2. CARDiiDAi. — In this family are included the “ Cockles,” 
in which the mantle is open in front to allow of the passage of a 
large and sickle-shaped foot, while it is closed behind and gives 
origin to two longer or shorter siphons. The shell is equivalve and 
is not nacreous, usually heart-shaped in form, with radiating ribs, 
and with the ventral margin toothed or wavy. The ligament is ex- 
ternal, and the hinge carries one or two cardinal teeth in each valve, 
usually with lateral teeth as well. There are two adductor-muscles, 
and the pallial line is entire or slightly indented. 

In the genus Cardium are comprised the true Cockles, in which 
the shell is ventricose, the beaks pronounced, and placed nearly in 
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the centre of the dorsal margin, the margins crenated, and the 
pallial line more or less indented. 'I'he surface is adorned with 
radial ribs or strire, which often carry sj)ines. A very large number 
of recent species of Cardium are known, and between three and 
four hundred fossil forms have been referred here. Certain Palae- 
ozoic types have been placed under this head, but the affinities of 
these are doubtful. On the other hand, the genus is largely repre- 
sented by undoubted types throughout the Mesozoic and Kainozoic 
series. The genus Cardium has been broken up into nunierous 
minor groups, most of which can be with difficulty, or not at all, 
recognised in the fossil condition. Papyridea^ Lievicardium^ and 
Lithocardium are Secondary to Recent types closely allied to Car- 
dium proper. Protocardia (fig. 605) has the posterior slope of the 

shell radiately ribbed, while 




Fig. 605 . — Cardium {Protocardia) llillanum. 
Upper Greensand. 


the rest of the shell is con- 
centrically striated. Hemi- 
cat'dium has keeled valves, 
the shell appearing cordate 
as viewed from behind or in 
front. Lymnocardium and 
Adacna include brackish- 
w^ater and fresh-water Cockles, 
in which the cardinal teeth 
are small or obsolete; and 


the species of the former are 
common in some of the fluviatile and estuarine deposits of the 
Upper Tertiary period. The recent species of Adacna are found 
abundantly in the Black Sea and Caspian Sea, and in the Sea of 
Aral, often in quite brackish water, and the fossil species are extra- 
ordinarily plentiful in the Tertiary deposits of Austria, Hungary, and 
Southern Russia. The genus is remarkable for the exceeding vari- 
ability of the hinge as regards the number of teeth. Byssocardium^ 
again, includes Eocene and Miocene Cockles, in w^hich the shell is 


truncated anteriorly, and possesses a large byssal sinus. 

The most remarkable of the early types of the Cardiidee is the 
genus Conocardium ( = Pleurorhynchus), which ranges from the Or- 
dovician to the Carboniferous, but is specially characteristic of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous formations. The shell in this genus 
(fig. 606) is keeled, and very oblique, the anterior end (sometimes 
regarded as the posterior end) of the shell being short and abruptly 
truncated, so as to appear as a cordate flattened area when the 
shell is viewed from the front. Just below' the beaks the shell is 
produced anteriorly into a long cylindrical tubular projection or 
beak. Posteriorly the shell is elongated and contracted, the valves 
being widely deficient or gaping at the extremity. The hinge-line 
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is long and straight ; and two cardinal teeth, with a hinder lateral 
one, appear to be present. 

Family 3. LuNULiCARDiiDiE. — This family is one of very uncertain 
value, and embraces only the imperfectly understood genus Lunuli- 
cardium of Munster. In this genus the shell is obliquely oval, 
equivalve, and inequilateral, the surface being adorned with radiat- 
ing ribs. The anterior end of the shell is truncated, and the pos- 



Fig. 606.— A, Conocardhim giganteutHy showing the truncate anterior and produced posterior 
end of the shell, with the tubular prolongation of the former; H, Conocardium infiatum^ viewed 
from above : c. The same viewed laterally. Carboniferous. (After M'Coy.) 

terior end is sub-alate. The cardinal line is “ marked by a lunate 
hiatus in each valve, which was probably occupied by the ligament 
(Hall). The hinge and muscular markings are unknown. In this 
genus, as in Conocardium, the truncated end of the shell is some- 
times regarded as the posterior end. The species of Lunulicardium 
are found in the Silurian and Devonian rocks, being very abundant 
in the Silurian rocks of Bohemia. 

Order VIII. Chamacea. 

In this order, represented at the present day by the single genus 
Chama, the mantle is closed, the mantle-cavity communicating with 
the exterior by apertures for the foot and for the in-going and out- 
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going currents of water ; and the foot is rudimentary. The shell is 
irregular, very inequivalve, always attached to foreign objects by the 
substance of one valve. In structure, the shell is thick, and consists 
of an internal porcellanous and an external prismatic layer, often 
with special and remarkable modifications in particular types. The 
hinge is thick, and is provided with cardinal teeth, but lateral teeth 
are wanting. The ligament may be external or internal, or is want- 
ing altogether. The pallial line is entire, and the two adductors 
leave well-marked scars, or may be inserted upon special internal 
calcareous septa. This order includes the two families of the 
Chamidix and the Rudisttv. 

Family i. CnAMiDiE. — In this family the shell is inequivalve, 
and is generally attached to foreign objects by the substance of one 
of the valves. The ligament is normally external, and lies in a deep 
groove, but it may become more or less completely concealed from 
view. The hinge is massive, and usually carries two teeth in one 
valve and one in the other. The adductor imi)ressions are very 
large, and the pallial line is entire. The family includes the single 
recent genus Chama^ together with a number of exceedingly remark- 
able Mesozoic Bivalves, such as Diceras^ Rajuiema^ Monopkura^ 
Caprifja, Caprotina^ &c. The structure of these latter is, however, 
so complicated that they cannot be advantageously treated of here 
except in an exceedingly brief manner ; since a full understanding 
of their characters can only be obtained by the examination of 
actual specimens. 

In the genus Chama (fig. 607) the shell is attached to foreign 
objects by the beak of the left valve, or, more rarely, by that of 
the right valve. I'he beaks of both valves are incurved and are 
directed anteriorly. The free valve is the 
smallest, and the surface of both valves is 
furnished with foliaceous expansions, derived 
from a thick external prismatic layer, below 
which is situated an internal porcellanous 
layer. The massive hinge usually carries a 
single tooth in the free valve, articulating 
with two teeth in the attached valve. 'Ibe 
recent species of Chama are all inhabitants 
of the .sea. The fossil species commence 
in the Cretaceous rocks, a number of forms 
being found in the Tertiary deposits. 

In the genus Requienia (fig. 608) the shell 
is exceedingly inequivalve, the right valve 
being small, subspiral, and operculiform, while the left valve is of 
large size and is spirally rolled up, its beak serving for the attach- 
ment of the shell to some foreign body. The ligament is external. 



Fifj. 607. — Interior of the 
attached valve of Chama la- 
viellosa. Eocene Tertiary. 
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and is prolonged on the outside of the left valve to its beak ; and 
the hinge is edentulous or has a single tooth. The genus is distin- 
guished from Chama by its generally smooth or striated surface, and 
the want of the foliaceous expansions of the latter. The species of 
Requienia are exclusively confined to the Cretaceous period. 

In the genus Diceras (fig. 609) the shell is slightly inequivalve, 
the beaks being very prominent and spirally rolled up in both valves. 



Fig. 608. — Requienta 
atuinonia, one - fourtli of 
the natural size, a, Point 
of attachment. Cretaceous 
rocks. (After Woodward.) 


Fig. 6 og. ~ Diceras arictina. Upper 
Jurassic. 



Elither the right or the left valve may be the largest, and in that case 
serves for the attachment of the shell to foreign bodies by means of 
the umbo. The ligament is external, and is prolonged to the apices 
of the beaks in external furrows. The hinge is very thick, with prom- 
inent teeth (two in one valve and one in the other) ; and the 
muscular impressions are l)ounded by long spiral 
ridges. The species of Diceras are exclusively 
confined to the Middle and Upper Jura.ssic 
rock.s, abounding especially, in some regions, in 
beds of the age of the Coral-rag of Britain. 

In the genus Mofiopleura (fig. 610) the shell 
is very ineciuivalve, and is fixed by the apex of 
the right valve, which is the larger of the two, 
and is conical in form, being either straight, or 
more or less spirally inrolled. The left valve 
is small, and either flat or wndely conical, with 
a submarginal umbo. The ligament is pro- 
longed externally in grooves, which run to the 
beaks in each valve. The surface is generally 
radially striated. The species of this genus are 
wholly confined to the Cretaceous rocks, and principally characterise 
the lowxT division of this formation. Closely allied to Monop/eura, 
and also confined to the Cretaceous rocks, is the genus Caprotina, 



Fig. 610 . — MonOpRura 
trilol>ata, of the natural 
size, viewed from behind. 
Cretaceous rocks. 
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Here also must be placed the remarkable Cretaceous genera 
Caprina^ Piagioptychus (= Ctipnnii in ])art), and Ichthyosarcolites 
{=Caprinella and Caprinula), in all of which the shell (fig. fiu) 
is very inequivalve, thick-wallcd, and either fixed by the apex of 
the right valve, or, in some cases, free. In all these forms the 
shell-structure consists of a thin external prismatic layer, and a 
greatly developed internal laminated or {wrcellanous layer, the 
laminje of which may be more or less extensively se()arated by 
vacant spaces (the so-called “ water-chambers ). In the substance 
of the left valve in these genera there is, further, develojxsd a 



Fig. 611. — PUigio/ttychus (Caprhia) Agvilloni. The rigiii-liand figure show.s the 
interior of llic left valve. 


sy.stem of radial canals which run from the beak to the free 
margin of the valve, where they terminate in foramina, and which 
are sometimes simple and sometimes complex in their arrangement. 

Family 2. RuDisXi^: {Hippuritidee ). — In this family the shell is 
very inequivalve (fig. 612), unsymmetrical, massive, the two valves 
being dissimilar in structure and sculpturing. The shell is attached 
by the apex of the elongated right valve, which is conical in form ; 
while the left valve is depressed, often operculiform, and has a 
central umbo. There is no ligament , but the free upper valve is 
fixed into the conical lower valve by powerful teeth and processes, 
and is only capable of movement in a vertical direction. There are 
two large adductor impressions, those of the left valve being upon 
prominent apophyses. The pallial line is simple and submarginal. 

The shell-structure in the Hippuritidee is exceedingly peculiar, and has 
been described by Zittcl as follows : “ The lower valve consists of two 
layers, the outer of which is formed of perpendicular prisms having a 
direction parallel to the long axis of the shell, and intersected by numer- 
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ous transverse lamellae, which are horizontal, or are directed somewhat 
obliquely outwards and upwards, the intersection of the two series giving 
rise to a lattice-like structure (fig. 614). The shell splits easily along the 
line of these transverse lamellae, the upper surfaces of which — as also of 
the thickened upper margin of the shell — exhibit radially disposed vas- 
cular impressions. The inner stratum of the shell is white, porcellanous 
and laminated in structure. Sometimes the parallel lamella are sepa- 
rated by vacant spaces (fig. 613), thus giving rise to intervening lacunze 
(‘ water-chambers ’). This is especially the case in HippuHtes^ in which 
the greater portion of the conical lower valve is formed by the inner 
shell-Jayer. The two shell-layers separate readily from one another ; and 



Fig. 612. — Hipfmrites Toucasi- 
anus. A large individual, with two 
smaller ones attached to it. Creta- 
ceous. 



Fig. 613.— Vertical section of a 
broken shell of Hippurites organ- 
isansj without the body-chamber, 
showing the horizontal partitions 
and intervening spaces (“water- 
chambers”), of the natural size. 
(After Zittel.) 


as the inner one, at least in Spheerulites and Radiolites^ resists destruc- 
tion during fossilisation less completely than the outer one, it commonly 
happens that only the outer layer is preserved, and the mould of the 
body-chamber appears to be separated from the latter by a vacant space. 
Still more commonly, the inner layer has undergone transformation, and 
has been replaced by crystalline calcite. The upper valve consists, like 
the lower one, of two layers, but the cellulo-prismatic outer stratum is 
mostly of small thickness, and in Hippurites is traversed by a compli- 
cated system of canals, while the inner porcellanous and laminated layer 
is frequently converted into crystalline calcite.” It is usually supposed 
that the outer layer of the shell in the Hippuritidee corresponds with the 
external prismatic layer in such Bivalves as Pinna; but it differs from 
the latter in the great size of the component prisms, and in the fact that 
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these are directed parallel to the surface of the shell instead of perpen- 
dicular to the surface. Moreover, the intersection of the prisms by hori- 
zontal or oblique lamella; gives rise to an altogether unique vesicular 
structure. Further, the prisms in the outer shell-layer in the ordinary 
Bivalves are solid, whereas in the Hippuritidee they are hollow, and were 
probably occupied in life by some organic infilling. 

The shell oi Hippurites (fig. 612) is inversely conical or cylin- 
drical, and sometimes attains a length of two or three feet. The 
shell is attached by the larger conical valve, and is closed by a small 
depressed free valve, with a central umbo. In Radio Hies the shell 
is inversely conical, bi-conical, or cylindrical, with dissimilar valves. 
The upper valve is sometimes flat, sometimes conical, and has a 



Fir. 614 — Minute structure of the shell S/>h(rrulites {I'adioHtes) Mortoni, from the Upper 
(Irccnsaiul, Cambridfie. a, 'I'ransverse section, enlarged ten times, showing the large hollow 
jjrisms of the outer layer (/) transversely divided, the thin inner layer {a) being converted into 
crystalline calcite ; B, Vertical section, siiniharly enlarged, showing the prisms of the outer Layer 
with their intersecting cross-partitions. (Original.) 


central or lateral umbo. The external shell-layer in the lower valve 
is exceedingly thick, and is made up of hollow^ calcareous prisms, 
which run parallel with the surface and are intersected by close-set 
oblique transverse plates (fig. 614); >vhile the inner shell-layer is 
comparatively thin. In the typical forms of Radiolites the lower 
valve commonly exhibits on one side two bands running from the 
beak to the upper margin, which are smooth or striated differently 
from the rest of the valve. In the closely allied genus Spkarulites 
these bands are wanting. 

The RudisUr are not only entirely extinct, but are exclusively 
restricted to rocks of Cretaceous age, being especially characteristic 
of the middle and upper divisions of this formation, particular types 
commonly being confined to special stratigraphical horizons. The 
Cretaceous deposits of Britain, Europe, Algeria, Asia Minor, Persia, 
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and North America have yielded the remains of these singular 
Molluscs; but they are especially abundant in Southern Europe, 
where they often give rise to great beds of marble (“ Hippurite 
Limestones,” “ Rudisten-Kalk ”). In all the RudisUje the two valves 
of the shell are more or less conspicuously dissimilar in shape and 
size, and often in external sculpturing or internal structure. They 
appear to have lived in shallow water, and to have grown in great 
beds or banks, much as Oysters do. 

Order IX. Conciiacea. 

In this order, the inhalant and exhalant openings of the mantle 
are usually prolonged into siphons; the foot may or may not be 
byssiferous ; and there are two adductor muscles. The shell is 
equivalve, regular, and free ; the ligament is almost always external ; 
the hinge has cardinal teeth, generally with lateral teeth as well ; 
and the pallial line is usually sinuated, but may be entire. The 
Bivalves included in this order are mostly marine, but sometimes 
inhabit brackish or fresh waters. 'I'he principal families included 
under this head by Fischer are the Megalodontidce^ Cyprinidce^ 
Venerid(e^ Cyrenidce^ Ungulinida^^ Unicardiidce, Tancrediidcc^ Don- 
acidce^ Psammobiidce^ and Soknidce. 

Family i. MEGALODONTiDiE. — In this himily the shell (fig. 615) is 
ccjuivalve, very thick, and mostly smooth or concentrically striated, 



Fig. 615 . — Megalodon cucullatus^ from the Middle Devonian of PafTrath. (After Zittel.) 


the beaks being turned to the anterior side of the shell. The hinge- 
plate is very broad, each valve carrying one or two strong cardinal 
teeth, with feebly developed lateral teeth. The ligament is external, 
and the posterior adductor impression is placed upon a more or less 
prominent ridge. All the genera of this family are extinct, the prin- 
cipal type being Megalodon itself. In this genus (fig. 615) the shell 
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is massive, with subspiral beaks and an external ligament. The right 
valve has two striated cardinal teeth, and the left valve has one, par- 
tially-divided cardinal tooth. The species of Megalodon range from 
the Devonian to the Trias, a familiar species being the M, cucul- 
latus of the Middle Devonian rocks. Allied to the preceding is the 
Jurassic genus Pachyrisma^ in which the shell is thick and pon- 
derous, and the umbones are subspiral. 

P'amily 2. CvpRiNiD/E. — In this family the mantle-lobes are united 
behind l)y a curtain pierced by two siphonal orifices, and the foot is 
thick and tongue-shaped. The shell is equivalve, thick, the beaks 

directed anteriorly and often inrolled, 
and the hinge is furnished with cardinal 
and lateral teeth. The ligament is ex- 
ternal, and the pallial line is entire. 

The principal genus in this family is 
Cyprina itself, in w’hich the shell is 
large, strong, and rounded, with a thick 
epidermis, and a strong external liga- 
ment. The hinge carries two cardinal 
teeth in each valve, with a single lateral 
tooth posteriorly, and variably developed 
anterior lateral teeth (fig. 6i6). The 
Cyprina is represented in recent 
rina Saussuri, Cretaceous. scas by the familiar C. Jslandicd^ and 

there are numerous Secondary and Ter- 
tiary species, commencing in the Lias. 

"J'he genus Isocardia (fig. 617) comprises the “Heart-cockles,” 
in w^hich the shell is cordiform and inflated, and the beaks are 
remote and subspiral. The ligament splits in front, and is con- 
tinued in two separate furrows as far 
as the beaks. The hinge in each valve 
possesses tw’^o cardinal teeth and a pos- 
terior lateral tooth. The genus Isocardia 
is represented by living forms, and the fossil 
species date from the Jurassic rocks. 
Most of the Jurassic “ Heart - cockles,” 
however, belong to the related genus Aniso- 
cardia, in which the beaks are approximated 
and the ligament is not split. 

Cypricardia {= Trapezium) has a trapezoi- 
Fig. dal shell, usuall)r radiately striated, the hinge 

with three radiating cardinal teeth and a pos- 
terior lateral tooth in each valve, and the posterior side often keeled. 
The true Cypricardice are probably wholly Mesozoic and Kainozoic, and 
a few^ recent species of the genus are known. It is possible, however, 
that the Palaeozoic genera Cypricardinia (Silurian to Carboniferous) and 
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Goniophora (Silurian and Devonian) should find a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of CypricariUa. 

Family 3. Venerid^e. — In this family the animal is free and 
locomotive ; the mantle has a large anterior opening for the foot ; 
and respiratory siphons, which may be separate or more or less 
united, are developed. 'J'he foot is tongue-shaped and compressed, 
in some cases grooved and byssiferous. The shell (fig. 618) is 
regular, suborbicular or oblong, equivalve, and furnished with an 
exteifial ligament. The hinge usually carries three diverging car- 
dinal teeth, and the development of the lateral teeth is variable. 
'J'he pallial line usually shows a deeper or shallower sinus, but in 
some cases is entire. The Vciieridic. are all marine, and the finnily 
includes some of the most highly organised and most beautifully 



Fig. 618 . — Venus cincia^ from the Miocene rocks of Austria. (After Zittel.) 


coloured examples of the entire class of the Lafitellibranchiafa, No 
Palaeozoic representatives of the family have been as yet detected. 

In the genus Venus (fig. 618) the shell varies greatly in form and 
in surface-ornamentation, and is principally distinguished by its wide 
hinge-plate, furnished in each valve with three diverging cardinal 
teeth. The genus, in its typical form, appears to begin in the 
Jurassic rocks, and the Tertiary rocks have yielded a large number 
of forms, while about two hundred species are known to exist at the 
present day. Very nearly related to Venus is the genus Cytherea 
\Meretrix\ which is largely represented at the present day, and has 
numerous fossil form.s, commencing in the Jurassic rocks. 

In the genus Dosinia {Artemis) the shell is orbicular, compressed, 
and concentrically-striated, with a deep “ lunule ” and a deep and 
pointed pallial sinus (fig. 556, b). The earliest fossil forms appear 
in the Cretaceous rocks. Venerupis, again, has the shell radiately 
ribbed, and at the same time furnished with concentric ridges, the 
general form of the shell being oblong. In Tapes, lastly, the shell 
is oblong, with anteriorly placed beaks, a concentrically-striated 
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surface, and a broad paJlial sinus. The genus is known by Cre- 
taceous, Tertiary, and Recent species. 

In the singular genus Thetis^ now usually included here, the shell 
is gibbous and very thin, and there is an exceedingly deep, angular, 
pallial sinus, which extends nearly to the beaks. The known species 
of this genus are found in the Cretaceous rocks. Finally, the genus 
Petricola^ now usually regarded as the type of a separate family, 
comprises Bivalves which differ from the Venerid(e in their habit of 
burrowing into rocks or sand, or in being fixed into crevices-' by a 
byssus. The shell in this genus is thin and tumid, with a short 
anterior side and a deep pallial sinus. The range of the genus is 
from the Cretaceous period to the present day. 

Family 4. Cyrenid.^:. — In this family the mantle is open in 
front ; a single siphon is present, or, more usually, two more or less 
united ; and the foot is large and tongue-shaped. The shell is sub- 
orbicular, closed, with a thick epidermis and a concentrically-striated 
surface, the hinge with cardinal and lateral teeth, and the ligament 
external. The pallial line is simple or slightly sinuated. The 
members of this family inhabit fresh or brackish waters, and their 
remains are commonly found in estuarine or lacustrine deposits of 
Mesozoic and Tertiary age. 

In the genus Cyrena (fig. 619) the shell is thick, and rounded 
or subtrigonal, the bevaks being commonly eroded. The hinge in 
each valve has three cardinal teeth, and a single lateral tooth in 

front and behind. The forms 
which are included under the 
name of Corbicula differ from 
^ Cyrena proper principally in 

y ^ Jy the fact that the lateral teeth 
^ are elongated and are trans- 

Fig. 619 . — Cyrena antiqua. Eocene. VerSCly Striated. The oldest 

representatives of these two 
types appear in the Jurassic rocks, and there are numerous living 
forms, the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks having also yielded many 
characteristic species. 

The genus Spheerinm {Cyclas) comprises fresh-water forms in 
which the shell is of small size, thin, more or less orbicular, and 
nearly equilateral. The right valve has one cardinal tooth, often 
bifid, and the left valve has two. The genus Pisidiunt differs from 
the preceding in little except that the shell is inequilateral, the 
anterior side being the longest. Both these types are now in ex- 
istence, and the earliest fossil forms commence in the Eocene 
Tertiary. 

Family 5. Ungulinid^. — In this family the mantle-lobes are free; 
and the foot is long and vermiform, and does not secrete a byssus. The 
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shell is equivalve, slightly inequilateral, orbicular in form, and more or 
less tumid. The hinge has usually two cardinal teeth in each valve, 
without lateral teeth. The ligament is wholly or partially internal, and 
the pallial line is entire. 

The type-genus of this little group is Ungtilina, which is represented 
by living species and by a few Terti.ary forms. 

Family 6. Unicardiid/E. — In this family the shell is equivalve, 
slightly inequilateral, oval or rounded, and concentrically striated. The 
hinge carries a single cardinal tooth in each valve ; the ligament is lodged 
in an external marginal groove ; the adductor impressions are elliptical ; 
and the pallial line is entire. The genus Lhiicardiinii is the type of this 
family, and its species range from the Trias to the Chalk. Fischer 
also includes here his genus Pscudedmondia^ of the Carboniferous rocks, 
founded for the reception of certain forms of Edmondia in which the liga- 
ment is external, and is placed in a marginal groove. 

Family 7. TANCREDiiDAi. — This family includes transversely triangu- 
lar shells, resembling Do?mx in form, with an external ligament, and an 
entire pallial line. The hinge has in each valve two cardinal teeth (some- 
times only a single tooth in one valve), with lateral teeth as well, at any 
rate posteriorly. The type of this family is the extinct genus Tancredia^ 
in which the shell is attenuated in front, and obliquely truncated behind. 
The species of this genus range from the Trias to the Chalk. 

Family 8. Donacida:. — In this family the animal is marine or 
estuarine in habit, with a large foot, and short separate siphons. 
The shell is equiYaWe, more or less wedge- 
shaped, close, and non -nacreous. 'J'he 
hinge carries one or two cardinal teeth in 
each valve, with inconstant lateral teeth ; 
the ligament is external ; and the pallial 
line is deeply indented. 

In the genus Donax (fig. 620), the shell 63„._i„,er!or of n.o 

is wedge-shai)ed, the front rounded and of Donax rctusa. 

produced, and the posterior side short and 

obliquely truncated. There are numerous living species of this 
genus, and a small number of fossil forms, the oldest undoubted 
types appearing in the Eocene deposits. The Jurassic genus 
Isodonta \Sowerbya) may be placed 
in the neighbourhood of Donax, 

Family 9. Psammobiid/E. — This 
family includes marine Bivalves, 
with long separate siphons and a 
tongue -shaped foot. The shell is 
transversely elongated, equivalve, 
sub-equilateral, slightly gaping at 
both ends, with an external ligament, and a deeply sinuated pallial 
line (fig. 621). The hinge usually carries two cardinal teeth in 
each valve, but there are no lateral teeth. 

The type of this family is the genus Fsatnmobia^ in which the 



Fig. 62 1. —Interior of the right valve of 
Psammobia rudis. Eocene. 
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shell is oblong, compressed, and nearly equilateral (fig. 621). 
There are many recent species of this genus, together with a 
moderate number of tertiary forms, but the earliest appearance of 
the genus seems to be in the Cretaceous rocks. The Jurassic 
genus Qimisiedtia appears to be nearly allied to Fsavimobia, 

Family 10. Solenida:. — In this family respiratory siphons are 
present, and are usually short and more or less united, but may be 
longer and separate. The foot is very large, and more or less 
cylindrical in shape ; and the branchiae are prolonged intc? the 
branchial siphon. The shell is transversely elongated, more or 
less gaping at both ends, equivalve, and covered with epidermis. 
The hinge is variable, carrying from one to three cardinal teeth in 
each valve, without lateral teeth. The ligament is external, and 
the pallial line is more or less sinualed. The recent members of 
this family are all marine or estuarine in habit, and the group attains 
its maximum development at the present day. 

Of the genera of this family, So/ea/rf//s (fig. 622) has an elongated 
shell with subcentral beaks, the dorsal and ventral margins being 



nearly parallel, and the surface generally marked with oblique lines. 
The genus begins in the Cretaceous rocks and still survives. In 
the genus Siliqiia (fig. 623) the shell agrees in form with that oi Sole- 
curtus^ and also has the beaks placed a little in front of the centre, 
but an oblique internal rib runs from below the beak to the ventral 
margin. This genus ranges in time, as does the preceding, from the 
Cretaceous to the present day. Cultellus^ ranging from the Eocene 
to the present day, resembles the preceding in most characters, but 
the beaks are placed very far forwards, and the shell thus becomes 
very inequilateral. In the genera Ensis and Solen are included the 
typical “ Razor-shells,” in which the shell is greatly elongated, with 
the beaks placed almost at the anterior end of the shell, and with 
both extremities widely gaping. Ensis begins in the Tertiary rocks 
and is represented at the present day, its chief distinction from Solen 
being that the shell is somewhat curved, whereas in the latter it is 
straight. Solen itself is said to occur in deposits as old as the 
Devonian, but the earliest undoubted species are found in the 
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Trias, and the genus still survives. The Carboniferous genus 
Sokfiopsis, with prominent beaks and a closed anterior end, and 
the Devonian Pahcosolcn may represent ancient types of the Sokn- 
idee. Here also, perhaps, may be placed the Palaeozoic genus 
OrikonotUy the typical forms of which are Devonian, though species 
have been descril)ed from rocks as 
old as the Ordovician (fig. 624). In 
this genus the shell is greatly elongat- 
ed aijd very inequilateral, the anterior 
end being rounded and the posterior 
end truncate, and the beaks being 
close to the anterior end. 7 'he 
muscular impressions and pallial line 
have not been made out ; and the 
hinge is only imperfectly known, but 
is apparently edentulous. The hinge-line is straight, and in the 
typical forms of the genus is continued in a straight line in front of 
the beaks. In one group of forms, however, sometimes distinguished 
under the name of Or/hodesma, the hinge-line is bent or contracted 
in front of the beaks, and is straight behind (fig. 624). 

Order X. My.\cea. 

In this order the mantle-lobes arc united, a pedal aperture exist- 
ing in front and two sipho»is behind. The siphons are long, and 
may be united or separate. I'he foot may or may not be byssiferous, 
and there are two adductor muscles. 'J'he shell is free, equivalve 
or inequivalve, with an internal or external ligament, and a variable 
])allial line, while the characters of the hinge also differ in different 
families of the order. The chief families of this order are the 
MactridcCy MyidcCy GlycimeridiFy and Gastrochccnidcc. 

Family 1. MACTRiDiE. — In this family the mantle is more or 
less open in front ; the siphons are united, with fringed orifices ; 
and the foot is compressed. The shell is equivalve, trigonal, gen- 
erally gaping behind ; the ligament being typically internal and 
lodged in a deep triangular pit between the beaks. The left valve 
has a widely bifurcated cardinal tooth, which is received between 
the diverging branches of a right cardinal tooth ; and lateral teeth 
are usually present in addition in front and behind. I'he pallial 
line is usually deeply sinuated. The members of this family are 
all marine, and the two principal genera are Mactfa and Luiraria, 

In the genus Mactra (fig. 625) the shell is trigonal in form, 
slightly gaping behind, with a short pallial sinus. The internal 
ligament is contained in a triangular pit, but there is also an 
external ligament lodged in a groove. The recent species of 
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Mihira live huried in s.'jnd I'r mud. I hr fossiJ forms begin in the 
Jurassic rocks. I)UI tlic i;cmis docs not show any extensive develop- 
ment till the 7’ertur)- ro'cks .ire reached. 

In the -^enus Lir/n,rm the shell is oblong and gaping at both 
ends • theVllial sinus is deep, and the internal ligament is sup- 
' ])orted l)y n prominent, spoon shaped 

cartilagc-pintc. The earliest undoubted 
fossil forms of this genus appear in the 
tertiary rocks, and about thirty living 
species arc known. 

Family 2. — In this family 

the mantle is almost entirely closed, 
but there exists in front an aperture for 
the small triangular foot, while poste- 
riorly are two long siphons, more or less 
completely united with one another (fig. 
555), and partly or wholly retractile. 
I'he shell is inequivalve, thick, gaping 
posteriorly, and not nacreous internally. 
Fifr, 625.^.1/rie/ra podoika. Mi The internal ligament is supported upon 
/iud ) ^ a spoon-shaped process developed from 

the hinge-plate of the left valve. The 
members of this family are marine or estuarine in habit, and the 
])rincipal genera are Mya, Corhula, and Nerera, 

In the genus Mya the shell is oblong, inequivalve, and gaping at 
both ends. The left valve is the smallest, and it carries an internal 
ligament supported upon a prominent cartilage-process (figs. 626, 



Fir. 627. — Portion of the hinge 
Fig. 626. — fruncata. Post-Pliocene of Mya arenaria^ sho\ving the car- 

and Recent. tilage-process. 


627). The Myas live buried vertically in sand or mud. They are 
not known to have existed before the period of the Middle Tertiary 
(Miocene), and almost all the fossil species are in existence at the 
present day. 

In Corbula (fig. 628) the shell is inequivalve, the left valve the 
smallest, and with a prominent cartilage-process ; but the shell is 
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gibbous, and does not gape at its ends, whilst the pallial sinus is 
small. The recent species of Corhula live partly in the sea, and 
partly in estuaries or at the mouths of rivers. There are numer- 
ous fossil forms of the genus, espe- 
cially in the Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks ; but the oldest forms 
appear in the Trias. 

The genus Nemra is allied to Cor- 
Imla^ but the shell is nearly equi- 
valv?, the right valve l)eing slightly 
the smallest, and the shell is pro- 
duced and open posteriorly. The 
earliest types of Near a appear in the Upper Jurassic rocks, and 
the genus still survives. 

Family 3. Glycimerid.e. — In this family the mantle-lobes are 
united, and there are long siphons, which are united wholly or in 
great part. The shell is c(]uivalve or nearly so, gaping at both ends, 
and covered with a thick epidermis, which is prolonged over the 
siphons. The hinge has one or two weak cardinal teeth, or is tooth- 
less. The ligament is external, and the pallial sinus varies in depth. 
The Bivalves included in this family are all marine, and are cither 
free or burrow in mud. 

In Glycimeris { — Pariopaa) the shell (fig. 629, a) is thick, oblong, 
inequilateral, and gaping at l)Oth ends. A single cardinal tooth is 



P'ip. 628. — Corbula pisuut^ viewed from 
the left and right sides. Eocene. 



Fig. 629.— -A, Interior of the right valve of Glycimeris {Panopfva) Americana^ from the 
Miocene rocks of North America, one-third of the natural size ; ii, Interior of tlie left valve of 
Cyrtodaria {filycimeris) siliqua^ .Arctic seas, two-thirds of the natural size. (After Woodward.) 


present in each valve ; the pallial line is continuous, and the pallial 
sinus is very deep. Several Recent .species of Glycimeris are known, 
and there are also various Tertiary forms, the earliest types of the 
genus seeming to occur in the Cretaceous rocks. Allied to the pre- 
ceding is the genus Cyrtodaria ( = the Glycimeris of many authors), 
in which the shell agrees generally with that of Glycimeris^ but the 
pallial line is interrupted, and the pallial sinus is very slight (fig. 
629, b). 

In the genus Saxicava (fig. 630) the animal burrows in rocks, or 
fixes itself in crevices by means of a byssus. The adult shell is 
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thick and oblong, more or less inequivalve, irregular, and often 
gaping. The hinge is generally edentulous, and the pallial line is 

interrupted. 'J’he genus seems to 
commence in the Eocene Tertiary, 
and has continued to the present day. 

Family 4. CIastrochasnid^. — In 
this family the mantle - lobes are 
united ; there are long siphons, 
joined together; and the foot is of 
small size, finger-shaped, and not 
byssiferous. The shell is equivalve, inequilateral, thin, wedge- 
shaped, and gaping in front. The beaks are placed anteriorly, 
and the anterior side of the shell is short. The hinge is toothless ; 
the ligament is external ; and the pallial sinus is deep. The mem- 
bers of this family burrow in rocks, corals, A:c., or bury themselves 
in mud ; and a longer or shorter shelly tube, to which the shell 
itself is commonly cemented, is often developed. The tubes and 
shells of Gastrochcena are not very rarely found in the fossil state 
in rocks of Secondary and Tertiary age, and a number of living 
species arc known. The allied genus Fistularia ranges from the 
Cretaceous rocks to the present day. 

Order XI. Adesmacka. 

In this order the mantle-lobes are united, and there are long 
siphons joined along almost their entire length. The foot is gener- 
ally well developed, and there are two adductor muscles. The shell 
consists essentially of two valves, but accessory plates or an adven- 
titious calcareous tube may be developed in addition. A portion 
of the cardinal margin is reflected above the beaks, and the um- 
bonal cavity is divided internally by a prominent process. The 
hinge and ligament are not developed. The members of this order 
are inhaliitants of the sea or of brackish waters, and they all form 
perforations in stone or wood. The order is divided by Fischer 
into the two closely related families of the Pholadidcc and Teredinida.. 

Family 1. PnoLADiDyE. — In this family the animal is club-shaped 
or worm-like, with a short truncated foot, and long siphons united 
to near their extremities. The shell is gaping at both ends, with a 
portion of the cardinal margin reflected over the Ijeaks, and usually 
having the dorsal region protected by one or more accessory plates. 
The members of this family are almost exclusively marine, and form 
burrows in stone or wood. In some cases (as in Pholas itself) the 
young are similar to the adult ; whereas in other cases (Pko/adidea, 
Teredina, &c.) a marked metamorphosis takes place in development. 
This metamorphosis consists essentially in the formation of a cal- 
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careous plate which fills up the anterior vacuity in the valves, and 
in the production from the hinder end of the shell of cup-shaped 
appendices which may coalesce to form a longer or shorter tube. 

In the genus Pholas^ the shell is cylindrical or oval, and the front 
portion of the valves is marked with conspicuous radiating ridges 
or rows of spines. The valves are edentulous ; and there is no liga- 
ment, or a rudimentary one. The pallial sinus is very deep, and the 
dorsal margin of the shell is protected by accessory valves. The 
Pholades inhabit burrows which they form for themselves in clay, 
peat, or rock, and they are known in the fossil condition not only 
liy their shells but also by their burrows, the latter affording useful 
indications of the existence of old shore-lines. Various extinct 
forms are known from the Tertiary rocks, and the genus appears to 
be represented in the Cretaceous and Jurassic deposits. 

In the recent genus Pholadidca the shell has a transverse furrow, and 
the anterior vacuity of the valves becomes filled up with a callous plate. 
In the genus, or sub-genus, Parapholas^ again, the anterior aperture be- 
comes similarly closed by a callous plate, but the valves show two ob- 
lique furrows running from the beaks to the ventral margin (fig. 631). 



Fiir. 631 . — Parapholas mersa, viewed from one side and above. Cretaceous. 
(After Stoliezka.) 


The species of Parapholas range from the Cretaceous rocks to the pres- 
ent d*ay. In the allied Mariesia the anterior vacuity is also closed by a 
callous plate, and the beaks are covered by a simple shield-like lamina. 
The living species of Martesia burrow in wood, and the earliest fossil 
forms have been detected in the Carboniferous rocks. The recent genus 
XylophaQ;a also comprises wood-boring forms, and is represented in rocks 
as ancient as the Jurassic and Cretaceous by allied types {Xylop/uigel/a), 
Lastly, Fischer places in this family the ELocene genus Teredina^ in which 
there is a globular shell, the anterior vacuity of which is closed by a cal- 
lous plate, while the beaks arc covered by a dorsal plate, and the valves 
are fused with a long calcareous tube, developed posteriorly. 

Family 2. Teredinid^^^:. — T his family includes only the single 
genus Teredo^ the characters of which are, therefore, those of the 
family. In Teredo^ the shell is “globular, open in front and behind, 
lodged at the inner extremity of a burrow partly or entirely lined by 
shell ; valves three-lobed, concentrically striated, and with one trans- 
verse furrow ; hinge-margins reflected in front, marked by the anterior 
muscular impressions ; umbonal cavity with a long curved muscular 
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process ” (Woodward). Species of Teredo occasionally reach a very 
large size, and they are known in the fossil state both by their shells 
and by their burrows in wood. The genus seems to have com- 
menced in the Lias, and is well represented at the present day. 
Numerous Tertiary species are known, but the recognition of the 
existence of the “ Ship-worms ” in past time very generally depends 
simply upon the presence of their filled-up burrows in fossil wood. 

Order XII. Lucinacea. , 

This order includes marine Lamellibranchs, with typically but a 
single branchia on each side and with two adductor muscles, the 
mantle-lobes being more or less free, and the foot usually vermiform. 
The shell is free, non-nacreous, the hinge with cardinal and lateral 
teeth, and the pallial line entire. The only family included in this 
order is that of the Lucinida^ the precise limits of which, as regards 
fossil forms more particularly, are still uncertain. 

l^AMiLY I. Lucinid.^. — The mantle-lobes in this family are open 
below, with one or two siphonal apertures behind, and the foot is 
elongated, cylindrical, or strap-shaped. The shell is orbicular and 
free, with one or two cardinal teeth, and generally a single lateral 
tooth on each side. The ligament is partially or wholly internal, or 



Fig. 6:?2. — A, Interior of the right valve of Corhis ^ectunculus — Eocene; n, Interior of the 
right valve of Diplodonta lupinus — Miocene; c, Interior of the left valve of Lucina striatula — 
J urassic. 


in some cases {Diplodonta) external. The anterior adductor impres- 
sion is usually elongated. Taken as a whole, the family is principally 
Secondary, Tertiary, and Recent, its Palaeozoic representatives being 
mostly imperfectly understood, and referred here with doubt. In 
Lucina itself, the type of the family (fig. 632, c), the shell is 
rounded, with a lunule beneath the beak ; the ligament is in a deep 
groove, sometimes nearly or quite internal; and the teeth have the 
typical arrangement of the entire group, though some are occasion- 
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ally obsolete. Little can be said with certainty as to the Palaeozoic 
shells usually referred to Lucina^ but the genus is abundantly repre- 
sented in Secondary and Tertiary deposits ; and ancient representa- 
tives of the genus have been described from the Silurian and De- 
vonian rocks. Corhis (fig. 632, a), with many species from the 
Trias onwards, is very like Lucina^ but has the surface concentri- 
cally furrowed, with denticulate edges. Diplodonta (Cretaceous to 
Recent) has two cardinal teeth in each valve, the anterior in the 
right and the posterior in the left being Ififid (fig. 632, b). Lastly, 
the genus Aximis of Sowerby may perhaps be referred here, though 
the hinge is toothless or has only a feeble tooth in the right valve. 
The range of this genus is from the Eocene to the present day. 


Order XTTT. Tellinacea. 


In this order the foot is very large ; there are two adductor 
muscles ; there is only a single gill on each side ; and the siphons 
are long and completely separate. 1'he shell is free, non-nacreous, 
the hinge with cardinal and lateral teeth, and the pallial line deeply 
sinuated. This order includes the two families of the Tellinidm and 
Scrohiculariidm^ all the members of which are marine in habit. 

Family i. TELUNiDiE. — In this family the shell is free, usually 
equivalve and closed, with smooth margins. The hinge has at most 
two cardinal teeth in each valve, with a lateral tooth on each side, 
or without lateral teeth. The ligament is external, and the pallial 
sinus is very deep. 

The principal genus in this family is TelHna itself, which includes 
about three hundred living species and a considerable number of 


fossil forms, mostly from the 
lertiary rocks. In this genus 
the shell is oval or transversely 
elongated, very slightly inequi- 
valve, the anterior side being 
rounded, and the posterior side 



often angulated. I'he beaks are 
often placed . nearly in the mid- 


Fig. 633 . — Tellina proxbna^ riglit valve. 
Post-Pliocene. 


die of the shell ; the ligament is 


prominent and external ; and the pallial sinus is very broad and 
deep. The oldest undoubted forms of Tellina appear in the Lower 


Cretaceous rocks. 


Family 2. ScROBicuLARiiDiE. — In this family the animal agrees 
vrith that of Tellina in general structure, and the characters of the 
shell are in most respects the same ; but the ligament is internal, 
and is lodged in a pit below the beaks, an external ligament being 
sometimes imperfectly developed as well. The tw^o principal genera 
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are Scrohiailaria and Seme/e, both of which are represented by Ter- 
tiary and Recent species. 

Order XIV. Anatinacea. 

This order includes marine Bivalves with a moderate - sized, 
grooved, or byssiferous foot, distinct siphonal orifices, a single 
branchia on each side, and two adductor muscles. The shell is 
thin, usually with a pearly internal layer and a finely grani^lated 
external layer. 'J1ic hinge may or may not carry teeth, and the 
pallial line is mostly sinuated, but may be entire. The principal 
families included in this order are the So/emyida’, Arcomyid(e^ Anat- 
midir, Grammysiid(C^ Pr(ecardiid(r.^ Pho/adomyid(C^ and Clavagellidtr.. 

fAMii.Y I. SoLEMYiDAi:. — This family includes the single genus 
So/emya, which ranges from the Devonian to the present day. In 
this genus the shell is equivalve, inequilateral, transversely elongated, 
obtuse and gaping at both ends, with the epidermis prolonged 
beyond the ventral margin. The beaks are inconspicuous ; the 
ligament is partly internal and partly external ; the hinge is tooth- 
less, or has a single cardinal tooth in each valve ; and the pallial 
line is obscure. The Devonian and Carboniferous genus Clino- 
pistha ajtpears to be related to Solemya, 

Family 2. Arcomyida::. — The forms included in this family are 
all extinct, and have usually been included in the Pholadtfmyidce^ 
from which they are distinguished by the finely granulated character 
of the exterior of the shell. The shell is equivalve, inequilateral, 



Fig- 634. — Aixomya {Hovioniya) calcei/orniis, viewed from the dors.'il side, two-thirds of the 
natural size. l.ower Jurassic rocks. (After Zittel.) 


very thin, with an edentulous hinge, but with a thickened cardinal 
margin. The ligament is external and prominent, and the pallial 
line is sinuated. 'J'he principal genera included in this family are 
Arcomya (fig. 634), Goniomya^ and Pleuromya^ all of which are con- 
fined to the Secondary rocks, the first and last ranging from the 
Trias to the Chalk, while Goniornya is Jurassic and Cretaceous. 

Family 3. Anatinid^e. — In this family the mantle-lobes are more 
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or less united ; there are long siphons, more or less extensively con- 
joined, and the foot is of small size. The shell is thin, usually 
nacreous internally, and commonly granulated externally, and as a 
rule somewhat inequi valve. The ligament is wholly or partially in- 
ternal, usually in a spoon-shaped cartilage-pit, flanked by one or two 
cardinal teeth, and often containing a detached ossicle. The pallial 
line is usually sinuated. All the members of this family are inhabi- 
tants of the sea. 

\x\^Anatina itself (fig. 635) the shell is oblong, very thin, gaping 
behind, and having the beaks turned towards the posterior side of 
the shell, which is more or less attenuated. 

I'he hinge of each valve carries a spoon- 
shaped cartilage-process, and the beak is 
usually supported by an oblique, back- 
wardly directed internal ridge. The pal- 
lial line is deeply sinuated. The earliest 
undoubted forms of Anatina are found 
in the Lower Cretaceous rocks, and the 
genus survives at the present day. The 
genus Thracia^ ranging from the Trias to 
the present day, is in most respects very 
similar to Anatina^ but the shell is inequi- 
valve (the right valve being larger than 
the left), and there is a short external 
ligament, in addition to the internal car- 
tilage. In Pandora the shell is also thin 
and inequivalve, but it does not gape behind. The species of this 
genus range from the Eocene to the present day ; and the species 
of the allied genus Lyofisia have a similar range in time. Lastly, 
the Cretaceous genus Liopistha appears to belong here, though the 
pallial line is apparently not sinuated. Numerous Paloeozoic Bivalves 
have been referred to the Ana/imdoe, but most of these are character- 
ised by an entire pallial line and an external ligament, and may be j)ro- 
visionally placed in the family of the Graimnysiidcc. It is possible, 
however, that the genus A//orisma (fig. 636, c) should find a place 
in the Anatinida^ with which it agrees in the possession of a sinu- 
ated pallial line, and in having the external surface of the valves 
granulated. The shell in this genus is transversely elongated, equi- 
valve, with anteriorly-placed, almost terminal beaks, and a concen- 
trically-striated surface. The hinge is edentulous, and an external 
ligament is present. The species of Allorisma range from the 
Devonian to the Permian rocks. 

Family 4. GRAMMYSiiDiE. — This family comprises a number of 
Paljeozoic Bivalves which differ from the typical Anatim’dce in hav- 
ing an entire pallial line, and also in the fact that the ligament is 



Anatina spatulata. 
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external. The shell in the forms included here is equivalve, oval 
or transversely elongated, convex, and thin. The hinge is edentu- 
lous, and the cardinal border is straight. Fischer regards this family 
as representing in the Palaeozoic deposits the Arcomyidm of the 
Secondary period, but the affinities of most of the genera provision- 
ally associated with Grammysia must be regarded as very uncertain. 

In the Silurian and Devonian genus Grammysia (fig. 636, b) the 
shell is transversely elongated, equivalve, with the beaks placed very 



hig. 636.— A, Right Sjtle o^ Paheanaiina typa, showing the superior size of the left beak— 
Ilevonian (after Hall); «, Grammysia Silurian ; c, AUorisma jw/ca/rt— Carbon- 
iferous (after Phillips); d, Leptodomus Silurian (after M‘Coy). 


far forwards and incurved, a deep “lunule” being present below 
them. The hinge-line is straight, and the hinge is edentulous ; and 
a single or double fold extends backwards from the beaks to the 
middle of the ventral margin. 


The following Pakeozoic genera agree with Grammysia in more or 
fewer characters, and may be provisionally associated with it, though 
they diverge in important respects from the above general definition of 
the family Grammy siidee. In Cardiomorpha (Silurian to Carboniferous) 
the shell is shaped like that of Isocardia^ with approximated, almost ter- 
minal beaks, and a simple pallial line. The hinge is toothless, and there 
is an elongated groove for the external ligament. In the genus Leptodo- 
mus, with a similar geological range to the preceding, the shell (fig. 636, D) 
is thin and elongated, with tumid incurved beaks, a well-marked posterior 
slope, and a deep “lunule.” The hinge is toothless, and the surfiice is 
marked with concentric ridges which split anteriorly. The widely distrib- 
uted Carboniferous genus Edmondia has “a transversely -oval, equi- 
valve, edentulous shell, with an internal lamellar cartilage-support. The 
dorsal margins are erect and simple, and the pallial line is entire” (K. 
Etheridge, jun.) In the genus Sanguinolites, principally if not exclu- 
sively Carboniferous in its range, the shell is “ transversely oblong and 
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equivalve, but very inequilateral, possessing an external ligament, and a 
strong external oblique posterior ridge, the pallial line being entire ” (R. 
Etheridge, jun.) The Carboniferous genus Anthracoinya^ in which there 
is a thin concentrically-striated oblong shell, with anterior beaks and an 
external ligament, may perhaps also find a place here. The Devonian 
genus Palaanatma (fig. 636, a) more probably belongs to the Anatinidce^ 
since the shell is inequivalve (the left valve being larger than the right), 
and there are indications of the presence of an internal ligament ; but the 
form of the pallial line has not been clearly ascertained. The Devonian 
genus Cimitaria also occupies an uncertain position ; and there are 
various other l\alaeozoic types which may possibly be referable to this 
family, but which cannot be discussed here. 

Family 5. PRiiiiCARDiiDiE. — This family has been constituted by 
Hoernes for the reception of a number of Silurian Bivalves, of which 
the genus Prcacardium is the type. The forms here in question 
have thin equivalve or inequivalve shells, which have a marked 
general resemblance to the Cockles, but which are without the 
characteristic teeth of the Cardiidic — the hinge l)eing, in fact, 
edentulous, or furnished with transverse folds. The adductor 
impressions and pallial line in Frcecardiutn and its allies are un- 
known ; but Fischer suggests that the genus Cardiola may possibly 
be found to belong to this singular group. 

Family 6. PnoLADOMYiDi??. — In this family the mantle-lobes are 
united ; and there are very long siphons, conjoined along their 
entire length. The foot is small, and a single gill is present on 
each side. The shell is equivalve, inequilateral, thin, convex, 
adorned with radiating ribs, pearly internally, but not granulated 
externally. The hinge is toothless ; the ligament is external ; and 
the pallial line is sinuated. This family has close relationships 
with the Arcoinyidce and also with the Anatim'dce, and the only 
genus included in it by Fischer is Pholadoftiya itself, which is 
extremely abundant in the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary rocks, 
but is only known at the present day to be represented by two or 
three species, all of which inhabit great depths in the sea. 

In Pholadomya (fig. 637) the shell is equivalve, oblong, and 
gaping posteriorly, thin, ven- 
tricose, and adorned with 
radiating ribs on the sides. 

The anterior side of the shell 
is short and rounded, and the 
beaks are prominent. The hinge 
is toothless, and the cardinal 
margin behind the beaks is 
often folded in so as to give rise to an elongated false area or 
escutcheon. 

Family 7. Clavagellid^. — In this family the mantle-lobes are 



Fig. tyj.— Pholadomya ^guivalvis. Chalk. 
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united, and there are long conjoined siphons, with a single branchia 
on each side. The shell is in the young state similar to that of 
Thracta, but one or both of the valves ultimately become fused 
with a secondarily-produced adventitious calcareous tube, of con- 
siderable size (fig. 638). 

The genus Clava}::;clla itself comprises forms which burrow in 

rocks, corals, &:c., and in which 
the shell is inequi valve, the left 
valve being fused with a loqg cal- 
careous tube (fig. 638), while the 
right valve lies freely in the in- 
terior of the tube, the latter being 
often divided by a longitudinal 
partition. This singular genus is 
known to have existed in rocks as 
old as the Cretaceous, and still 
survives. In the nearly allied 
genus Asper^llum (Pliocene and 
Recent), both the valves of the 
shell are fused with the calcareous 
tube, which is closed below by a perforated disc with a minute 
central fissure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Class II. Gastropoda (or Gasteropoda). 

'J'he members of this class are Molltisca with a more or less distinct 
head, and a generally unsymmetrical body. The mantle is never 
divided into two lobes, and the shell, when present, is univalve. The 
foot is well developed, and usually has the form of a broad hori- 
zontally flattened imitral disc, upon which the animal creeps. 

The l.)ody in the (iastropods is composed of three principal por- 
tions — a head, foot, and visceral sac — the last of these being more 
or less completely protected by a fold of the dorsal integument, con- 
stituting the mantle.’’ 'I'he body is distinctly unsymmetrical, and 
the mantle is never divided into a right and left lobe, while the vis- 
ceral sac is often coiled up spirally. The foot is typically in the 
form of a broad flattened muscular disc, developed upon the ventral 
surface of the body, and not exhibiting any distinct division into 
parts. In the Heteropoda, however, and in the Wing-shells (Strom- 
bidee), the foot exhibits a division into three portions : an anterior, 
the “propodium”; a middle, the “ mesopodium ” ; and a posterior 
lobe, or “ metapodium.” In the Heteropoda, the foot is flattened, 
and forms a ventral fin, by means of which the animal swims, back- 
downwards. 

Ill some, again, the upper and lateral surfaces of the foot are 
expanded into muscular side-lobes, which are called “epipodia.” 
In the Pteropodous division of the Gastropods the epipodia are the 
only portions of the foot which are developed, and they constitute a 
pair of fins attached to the sides of the head. In many cases the 
metapodium, or posterior portion of the foot, secretes a calcareous, 
horny, or fibrous plate, which is called the “ operculum ” (fig. 639, 
o\ and which serves to close the orifice of the shell when the animal 
is retracted within it. 

The shell of the Gastropods is a secretion from the mantle, and 
is always present in the embryo. It is, however, wanting in the 
adults of the Nudibranchs and in some other forms, and it is in other 
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cases very minute, and hidden in the mantle (as, for example, in the 
Slugs). From the very general occurrence of a shell which is uni- 
valve,” or compo.sed of a single piece, the Gastropods are commonly 
spoken of as the “ Univalve Molluscs.” In its chemical composi- 
tion the shell is composed of carbonate of lime (sometimes in the 
condition of calcite, sometimes in that of aragonite). Its inner 
layer is often nacreous, and it grows by additions made to its free 
margin by the muscular edge (“ collar ”) of the mantle, in which 



Y\%. (ly^.—Ampullaria canaliculata. o, Oi>erculum ; s, Respiratory siphon. 


numerous pigment-glands are contained. Primitively the shell is 
covered with a horny cuticular layer (“ epidermis ”), but this often 
disappears with age. In many cases, the mantle becomes reflected 
over the shell, the outer surface of which may thus become covered 
with a layer of enamel (as in the Cowries). 

The shell of the Gastropods is to be regarded as essentially a 
cone, the apex of which is more or less oblique. In the simplest 
form of the shell, the conical shape is retained without any altera- 
tion, as is seen in the common Limpet {Patella). In the great 
majority of cases, however, the cone is considerably elongated, so 
as to form a tube, which is usually coiled up into a spiral. The 
“ spiral univalve ” (fig. 640) may, in fact, be looked upon as the 
typical form of the shell in the Gastropoda, In some cases the 
coils of the shell — termed technically the “ whorls ” — are hardly in 
contact with one another (as in Vermetus). More commonly the 
whorls are in contact, and are so amalgamated that the inner side 
of each convolution is formed by the pre-existing whorl. In some 
cases the whorls of the shell are coiled round a central axis in the 
saine plane^ when the shell is said to be “ discoidal ” (as in the com- 
mon fresh-water shell Planorbis). In most cases, however, the 
whorls are wound round an axis in an oblique manner, a true 
spiral being formed, and the shell becoming “ turreted,” “ tro- 
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choid,” “ turbinated,” &c. This last form is the one which may 
be looked upon as most characteristic of the Gastropods, the shell 


being composed of a number of 
obliquely round a central axis or 
“columella” {co\ having the em- 
bryonic shell or “ nucleus ” at its 
apex («), and having the mouth 
or “ aperture ” of the shell placed 
at th^ extremity of the last and 
largest of the whorls, termed the 
“body-whorl” { 7 vh!), The lines 
or grooves formed by the junc- 
tion of the whorls are termed the 
“ sutures ” {su\ and the whorls 
above the body-whorl constitute 
the “ spire ” (s) of the shell. The 
axis of the shell (columella), round 
which the whorls are coiled, is 
usually solid, when the shell is 
said to be “ imperforate ” ; but 
it is sometimes hollow, when the 
shell is said to be “perforated,” 
and the aperture of the axis near 
the mouth of the shell is called 
the “umbilicus.” The margin of 
the “aperture” of the shell is 
termed the “ peristome,” or “ peri- 
treme,” and is composed of an 


whorls (fig. 640, 7 vh) passing 



Fig. 640. — Longitudinal section of Triton 
cormgatunu s, Spire ; L, Outer lip of the 
aperture of the shell ; a, Apex ; 71/A, The 
last whorl of the spire ; 7t»A', The body-whorl ; 
jTM, Suture; ca, Anterior canal; /c, Poste- 
rior canal. 


outer and inner lip, of which the 

former (fig. 640, i.) is often expanded or fringed with spines. When 
these expansions or fringes are periodically formed, the place of the 
mouth of the shell at different stages of its growth is marked by 
ridges or rows of spines, which cross the whorls, and are called 


“varices.” In certain groups of the Gastropods {Holostomata) the 
aperture of the shell is unbrokenly round or “ entire,” but in other 


groups {Siphonostomata) it is notched, or produced into a canal. 
Often there are two of these canals, an anterior and a posterior, and 
the function of these is to protect the respiratory siphons. The 
animal withdraws into its shell by a retractor muscle, which passes 
into the foot, or is attached to the operculum; its scar or impression 
being placed, in the spiral Univalves, upon the columella. In the 
great majority of the Univalves the shell is coiled to the left, the 
“ mouth ” of the shell being thus on the right-hand side (fig. 640). 
In such cases the shell is said to be right-handed or “ dextral.” In 
other cases, however, the shell is coiled to the right, and the mouth 
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<^9xhe left, when the shell becomes “ reversed ” or “ sinistral.” 

, t.hie left-handed spiral may be the normal condition of the shell, or 
it may be only a variety of a normally dextral form. 

As regards their internal anatomy, the head of the Gastropods is 
usually very distinctly marked out, and is generally provided with ten- 
tacles and eyes. Within the pharynx is found the singular dental appar- 
atus which is known as the “ odontophore.” The essential portion 
of this is a chitinous band, which is beset with minute transversely- 
arranged teeth, and is known as the “radula” or “lingual rili)on.” 
The radula is supported upon a cartilaginous cushion, which can be 
made to rotate by special muscles, the ribbon thus coming to act as 
a file, rasp, or chain-saw. The arrangement of the teeth in the 
radula varies much in different cases, but they arc usually disposed 
in a median series, flanked by two or more lateral row^s ; and their 
form and disposition are so constant as to afford one of the most 
valuable aids to the classification of the recent Gastropoda. As, 
however, the characters of the radula cannot be determined in the 
case of fossil Gastropods, a classification based upon the structure 
of this organ is necessarily defective from a palaeontological point 
of view. 

Respiration in the Gastroi)ods is variously effected ; the members 
of one great section {Branchiop;astropoda) being, with few excep- 
tions, constructed to breathe air dissolved in water, while in 
another division (Pulmogastropodd) the respiration is aerial. In 
the former division, respiration may be effected in several ways, 
h'irstly, there may be no specialised respiratory organ, the blood 
being simply exposed to the water in the thin w^alls of the mantle- 
cavity (as in some of the Heteropodd). Secondly, the respiratory 
organs may be in the form of outward processes of the integument, 
exposed in tufts on the back and sides of the animal (as in the 
Nudibranchiata). Thirdly, the respiratory organs are in the form 
of pectinated or plume-like branchiae, contained in a more or less 
complete branchial chamber formed by an inflection of the mantle. 
In many members of this last section the water obtains access to 
the gills by means of a tubular prolongation or folding of the 
mantle, forming a “ siphon ” (fig. 639, s\ the effete water being 
expelled by another posterior siphon similarly constructed. The 
number of gill-plumes differs in different groups. In most cases 
there is only a single branchial plume, placed on the right side of 
the neck ; in other cases an additional gill is present on the left 
side ; and in other forms, again {e.g., Patella)., the gills are multiple 
and are arranged in a circle. lastly, in the Pulmonate Gastropods 
the breathing-organ is a pulmonary chamber, formed by an inflec- 
tion of the mantle, the walls of which are richly supplied with blood, 
while air is admitted to its interior by a distinct aperture. A tran- 
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sition between the Branchiate and Pulmonate groups is ^ 

forms like Ampullana^ in which gills are present, but the waifs 
the mantle-cavity are in parts highly vascular, and are thus adapted 
for aerial respiration. Another link between these two groups is 
afforded by forms like the CyclostomidcB and the Helicinidoi^ in 
which the general organisation of the animal is that of the Proso- 
branchiate Gastropods, but the breathing-organ is a pulmonary 
chamber. 

A jew (Gastropods retain the eggs vrithin the uterus until they are 
hatched ; but the majority are oviparous. The eggs are often laid 
in the form of a string or band (“ nidamental ribbon ”) ; or they may 
be enclosed in horny capsules (as, for example, in the common 
Whelk). "Phe young, when first hatched, are provided with an 
embryonic shell, which in the adult may become concealed in a 
fold in the mantle, or may be entirely lost. In the common spiral 
Univalves the embryonic shell remains at the summit of the spire, 
as the “ nucleus ” of the adult shell. In the branchiate Gastropods 
the embryo is protected by a small nautiloid shell, and passes 
through a “veliger” stage, swimming freely by means of a ciliated, 
often lobed “velum.” Among the Pulmonate (Gastropods, those 
which are strictly terrestrial pass through no metamorphosis, the 
“ velum ” being absent in the embryo. 

As regards their classification^ the Gastropods may be divided 
into the two primary groups, or sub-classes, of the Branchioy;astropoda 
and the Pulmogasiropoda^ the general distinction between the two 
divisions being that the animal in the former is adapted for an 
aquatic mode of respiration, while in the latter the breathing-organ 
is a pulmonary sac. The division of the Branchiate (Gastropods 
may, again, be divided into the four orders of the Prosohranchiata 
(the ordinary Univalves), the Opisthobraiichiata (the Sea-slugs), the 
Pteropoda (the Winged Snails), and the Heteropoda ; w-hile the Pul- 
monate Gastropods may be divided into the two orders of the 
Stylommatophora and Basotnmatophora, in accordance with the 
position of the eyes. The Chitons {Polyplacophord) and the 
Dentaliidce {Scaphopodd)^ often included among the Gastropoda^ 
will be here regarded as constituting two separate classes of 
Mollusca, 

As regards their distribution in space^ the Heteropods, the Ptcro- 
pods, the Opisthobranchiates, and the great majority of the Proso- 
branchiates are inhabitants of the sea. Certain groups of the Proso- 
branchiates, however, are found either in brackish or in fresh waters ; 
while the terrestrial groups of the Cyclostomidce^ Aciculidce^ and Heli- 
cinidee^ often placed among the Pulmonate Gastropods, are now 
usually regarded as being essentially Prosobranchiates modified for 
an aerial mode of respiration. The Pteropods and the Heteropods 
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are oryi-cinic in habit, and are found swimming in the open sea, near 
thf- surface, far from land ; but the majority of the marine Proso- 
'l:)ranchs and the Opisthobranchs are inhabitants of shallow seas, or 
live between tide-marks. In depths beyond five hundred fathoms 
the number of Gastropods is greatly reduced ; but a few forms are 
found to inhabit depths of between two and three thousand fathoms, 
or even more. The Pulmonate Molluscs, lastly, are exclusively ter- 
restrial in habit, or live in fresh waters. In the latter case, the 
animal either comes to the surface from time to time, for th^, pur- 
pose of obtaining air, or, if the water l>e too deep to allow of this, 
its pulmonary chamber is so far modified that it is enabled to 
breathe the oxygen dissolved in the surrounding water. 

As regards their distribution in time^ the Branchiate Gastropods 
are necessarily more largely represented as fossils than the Pul- 
monate forms. The record of the Prosobranchiates, owing to their 
possession of a calcareous shell and their aquatic habits, is a very 
full one. On the other hand, the Opisthobranchiates are but 
imperfectly represented in past time, the entire group of the Nudi- 
branchs being unprovided with a shell, and being therefore unknown 
in the fossil condition. The oceanic group of the Heteropods (if 
the Bellerophontidcc be placed elsewhere) is only represented in the 
latest Tertiary deposits ; while the Pteropods, also pelagic in habit, 
occur as fossils in the older Palaeozoic rocks, but are singularly 
absent from the greater part of the Mesozoic and Kainozoic for- 
mations. Of the Pulmonate Gastropods, those forms which live 
habitually in fresh w^ater the Limnceidcd) are naturally more 
largely represented in the fossil condition than the purely terrestrial 
forms (^.^., the IJelicidce) ; but the remains of the latter are not un- 
common in deposits which have been, formed under suitable 
conditions. 

The Ciastropods appear for the first time in the Upper Cambrian 
deposits, from which a number of forms have been obtained, all 
belonging to the holostomatous division of the Prosobranchiates, 
the two principal genera being Murchisonia and Pleurotomaria. 
The Upper Cambrian rocks have also yielded the oldest examples 
of Hyolithes and its allies, w^hich are usually regarded as belonging 
to the Pteropoda, In the Ordovician and Silurian rocks are found 
very numerous types of the Prosobranchiate Gastropods, all of 
w^hich — with the apparent exception of such forms as Suhulites 
and Euchrysalis — are holostomatous. The predominant groups 
in these ancient deposits are the Euomphalidm^ PleurotomariidcB^ 
and Bellerophontidce, The Pteropods are represented by the 
aberrant types Conularia^ Hyolithes^ and Tentaculites, In the De- 
vonian, Carboniferous, and Permian formations the general character 
of the Gastropodous fauna undergoes little change, the predominating 
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forms still belonging to the holostomatous Prosobranchiates and the 
Pteropods. The latter, however, are now in part represented by 
such normal forms as Styliola. In the Carboniferous rocks, further, 
appear the first representatives of the Pulmonate Gastropods (Zon- 
ites, Physa^ &c.) 

In the Trias the Gastropodous fauna has, in the main, a Palaeo- 
zoic facies, but unquestionable siphonostomatous Prosobranchiates 
appear here (Cerithium^ Purpurina^ &c.) The peculiar Palaeozoic 
Pteropods (with the exception of Conuhirta) have now disappeared. 
In tile Jurassic rocks a further change occurs, and a marked develop- 
ment of the siphonostomatous Prosobranchiates now takes place. 
The first Opisthobranchs appear at this stage, and we meet here 
with a number of existing genera of fresh-w^ater Gastropods {Phi7h 
orbis^ Pixludina^ Me/ania, ike.) In the Cretaceous rocks the siphon- 
ostomatous Prosol iranchiates continue to increase in number, and 
in the Tertiary period they become the predominant grouj), the 
Gastropods as a whole becoming at the same time the predominant 
group of the Mollusca^ a condition of things which still subsists at 
the present day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

niVISIONS OF THE GASTROPODA. 

Sub-Class I. Branchiogastropoda. 

This primary division of the (Gastropods is distinguished, speaking 
generally, by the fact that the animals included in it are water- 
breathers, respiration being effected by the thin walls of the mantle- 
cavity, by external branchial tufts, or by pectinated or plume-like 
gills contained in a more or less complete branchial chamber. 'J'he 
groups of the Cycl()sto 7 ?iid(S, Aciculidte^ and Helicinidcc^ from the 
general characters of their organisation, must, however, be placed in 
this division ; although the animal in these is terrestrial, and is fur- 
nished with a pulmonary chamber adapted for breathing air directly. 

This sub-class comprises the four orders of the Prosohranchiata., 
Opisfhobranchiata^ Pte 7 'opoda^ and Heteropoda. 

Okdkr I. Prosob RA N CHI ATA. 

The great majority of the members of this order are aquatic in 
habit, and possess gills situated in front of the heart, the auricle of the 
heart being thus placed in front of the ventricle, 'fhe Cyclosto 77 iidcCy 
Adcu/idcc, and Helicinidce alone possess a pulmonary chamber. The 
gills are, typically, plume-like, and are lodged in a l)ranchial chamber 
formed by a fold of the mantle, which may or may not be so dis- 
posed as to form an anterior and posterior tube or “ siphon,” for 
the entrance and escape of water from the branchial chamber. The 
foot in the Prosobranchiates is large and adapted for creeping, and 
the sexes are distinct. Those members of the order which possess 
an anterior siphon for the admission of water to the branchial cavity, 
have the mouth of the shell notched in front, or produced into a 
canal in which the siphon is lodged (fig. 642) ; while a similar notch 
or canal may exist at the posterior end of the shell-aperture (fig. 
643). The shell in these forms is said to be “ siphonostomatous.” 
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In a great many forms, on the other hand, siphons are not devel- 
oped, and the mouth of the shell is simply rounded or “ entire ” 
(fig. 641), when the shell is said to be “ holostomatous.” 

I'he great majority of the Prosobranchiata are inhabitants of the sea, 
but certain groups are restricted to fresh or brackish waters ; while 
the Cyclostomid£B, Aciciilidm^ and Helicinidce are terrestrial in habit. As 
regards their distribution in time, the palaeontological record is fuller 
in the case of the Prosobranchiates than it is in the case of any 
other division of the Gastropods. The Palaeozoic types of the 
Prosoljranchiates belong almost exclusively to forms in which the 
shell is “ holostomatous.” On the other hand, forms with the 
“ sij)honostomatous ” type of shell-mouth do not make an undoubted 





Fig. 641 . — Scalaria iinen- 
landka^ a holostomatous 
Univalve. 


Fig. 642. — Oliva por- 
phyria^ a siphonosto- 
matous U nivalv'e. 


Fig. (•>4,-^.~Cerithinm 
aluco, showing an an- 
terior and posterior 
notch for the siphons. 


appearance till the 1 rias is reached, and they become the predomi- 
nant group of Prosobranchiates in the Tertiary rocks, which position 
they still hold. 

The possession of a “holostomatous” or “ siphonostomatous ” 
shell has been employed as the basis for a separation of the Froso- 
branchiata into two primary sections — viz., the Holostomata and 
Siphonostomata — but these names, though convenient as general 
terms, do not indicate natural divisions. In the more modern and 
more scientific classification now generally in use among Malacolo- 
gists the characters of the “radula” or lingual ribbon are those 
mainly relied upon as distinguishing the primary groups of Proso- 
branchiates. The form of the “radula” is, however, nece.ssarily 
unknown in the case of fossil forms, and it is therefore only l)y 
means of analogies — which may or may not be trustworthy — that 
the extinct groups of Prosobranchiates can be ranged in a series 
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the groups of which are based upon the structure of this organ. 
All that will be attempted here, therefore, is to give a brief outline 
of the characters and geological range of the principal families of 
Prosobranchiates, without regard to the arrangement of these in 
larger groups. In this outline the “ holostomatous families, as 
the most ancient and the least highly organised, naturally take 
precedence of the forms with a “ siphonostomatous ” shell. 

Family i. Patellid^. — In this family the animal usually pos- 
sesses a series of branchiae arranged marginally in a more or less 
complete cycle round the foot. The shell is conical, with the apex 
turned more or less clearly towards the front ; and the muscular 
impression is horse-shoe-shaped and open in front, continuous or 
liroken up into separate cavities. The genus Actnma^ often regarded 
as the type of a special family, differs from Patella proper in the fact 
that there is always a cervical branchial plume, the marginal gills 
being sometimes present, sometimes absent. As these types, how- 
ever, cannot be distinguished from one another by their shells alone, 
this distinction is paljeontologically inapplicable. 

The typical species of Patella^ such as the common Limpet {P, 
vitl^ata\ have usually a radially -ribbed shell, with the apex sub- 
central and turned forwards. Such types arc clearly recognisable 
in the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks. In Helcion^ again, the shell 
is radially-ribbed, and the apex is shifted far forwards. Such types 
abound in the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, and still survive. In 
Acmcea, finally, the apex is usually subcentral and the surface is 



Fig. 644. — Tryblidium i^Metoptoma) Nycteis^ from the Ordovician of Canada, a, Side view ; 
View of the upper side. (Alter Billings.) 

generally smooth or feebly striated. This type cannot be clearly 
separated from the preceding except by an examination of the 
animal, but many of the fos.sil Limpets doubtless belong here. A 
Limpet of this type has been described by Hall from the Upper 
Cambrian (Potsdam Sandstone) of North America under the generic 
name of Palceacmcea, 

Most of the Palaeozoic Limpets belong to the genera Tryblidium and 
Metoptoma^ which agree with one another in the fact that the shell (fig. 
644) IS in the form of an obtuse or shallow cone, with the apex placed 
very far forwards, so as to be submarginal. In Tryblidium^ as shown by 
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Lindstrom, the muscular scar is in the form of six pairs of disconnected 
impressions, arranged in an oblong circle which is open in front. The 
species of this genus arc principally Ordovician and Silurian. Metop- 
toma, as now restricted, differs from the preceding in having the anterior 
side broadly truncated (fig. 645, f), and in the fact that the muscular scar 
is in the form of a continuous horse-shoe. The genus appears to range 
from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous, but as the interior markings 
of many species are unknown, it is impossible at present to sharply 
separate this type from Tryblidiuni, 

Family 2. Fissurellid^. — In this family the animal has the 
gills symmetrically disposed on the two sides of the body. The 
shell is conical and limpet-shaped, with a notch in the anterior 



Fig. 645.— Fissurellidae, Capulidw, and Patellid®. A, Fissurella lahiata — Eocene ; B, Rimula 
Blainvillei — Eocene; c, Emarginula Guerangeri — Cretaceous; D, Ifififionyx cornucopia : — 
Eocene; E, Crepifiula costata—Wxoc^Tie \ k, Metoptoma Carboniferous ; c;, Patella 

costar ia — Eocene. 


margin, or a perforation at or near the apex, corresponding with the 
anus (fig. 645, A and c). The muscular impression is horse-shoe- 
shaped and is open in front. 

The genus Fissurella (fig. 645, a) comprises the so-called “ Key- 
hole Limpets,’’ distinguished by having the apex of the shell perfo- 
rated by a larger or smaller, generally oval aperture. Very dubious 
examples of the genus have been described from the Devonian and 
Carboniferous rocks, but the earliest undoubted types appear in the 
Jurassic rocks, from which time the genus has continued to the 
present day. In the genus Rimula (fig. 645, b), ranging from the 
Lias to the present day, the perforation, instead of being at the apex 
of the shell, is placed a little above the anterior margin. Lastly, in 
Emarginula (fig. 645, c) the anterior margin is furnished with a 
longitudinal notch or slit. The oldest species of this genus has 
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been found in the Carboniferous Limestone, I)ut most of the fossil 
forms are Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

Family 3. Capulida?: {^Calyptrccidce), — In this family the shell 
is conical and patelliform, with a more or less spiral apex, the interior 
being simple, or divided by a shelly process to which the adductor 
muscle is attached. The margin of the shell-aperture is thin and 
entire, often more or less modified in outline by the habit which the 
animal possesses of fixing itself, with the aperture closely fitted, to 
some foreign body, such as a Crinoid. ^ 

The genus Ca/ypfrrm, in the wide sense in which it has gener- 
ally been defined, includes the so-called “ Cup-and-saucer Limpets,” 
in which the interior has a half-cup-shaped process attached to the 
apex of the shell, and open in front. The earliest forms of this 
type appear in the Cretaceous rocks, and the genus still survives. 
In the genus Crepidula (fig. 645, e) there is a shelly partition cover- 
ing the posterior half of the interior of the shell. The fossil forms 
of this genus date from the Cretaceous period. Hipponyx^ again, 
comprises thick and obliquely conical shells, with a posterior apex, 
and often provided with a shelly basis marked by a distinct horse- 
shoe-shaped muscular impression (fig. 645, d). The genus ranges 
from the Cretaceous rocks to the present day. 

by far the most important genus of this family, palaeontologically 
speaking, is Capulus {Pileopsis) itself, including the so-callcd “ Bon- 
net-limpets ” of the present day. The Palaeozoic shells which have 
been included under the name of Platyceras {=^Acroculici) appear to 
be identical with Capu/us^ or, at any rate, to be distinguished from 

this by characters of no more 
than sub-generic value. In the 
genus Capulus^ employing this 
name in the general sense in- 
dicated above, the shell is con- 
ical, with a posterior sub-spiral 
apex, and, generally, a horse- 
shoe - shaped muscular impres- 
sion. The aperture is greatly 
enlarged, and its margins are 
essentially entire ; but owing to 
the fact that the shell is usually 
affixed for lengthened periods to 
foreign bodies, the lips may be- 
come more or less sinuated or undulated (figs. 646, 647). The 
shells of this genus may, as a rule, be recognised by their obliquely- 
spiral or straight, conical shape, their wide aperture, and the 
absence of a columella. They may be dextral or sinistral, and 
the surface may be simply marked with concentric lines of grovrth. 



Fig. 646 , — Capulus {Platyceras') 7 »cntricosus. 
Silurian. (After Hall.) 
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or may be ornamented with spines. The genus is abundantly 
represented in the Silurian and Devonian periods, and less abun- 
dantly in the Carboniferous ; while 
ancient types have been described from 
the Upper Cambrian and Ordovician 
rocks. Many Secondary and Tertiary 
species are known, and the compara- 
tively few living species are widely dis- 
tributed over the globe. 

According to Lindstrdm, the name of 
Platyccras may be retained for the Silu- 
rian forms of Cabulus^ as presenting cer- 
tain constant differences, and, in particu- 
lar, as not having been clearly shown to 
possess the horse-shoe-shaped muscular 
scar of the latter. The same authority unites with Platyccras the Pahe- 
ozoic types described under the names of Platy stoma (Conrad) and Stro- 
phostylus (Hall). Orthonychia^ again, includes forms with a nearly 
straight shell, the spire being very small, and the terminal portion of 
the shell very large. 

Family 4. Velutinid/E. — The princii)al genus in this family is 
Velutlna, in which the shell is thin, with a large body-whorl and 
small spire, and having a large rounded aperture with an entire 
margin. The genus is principally Recent and 'J'ertiary, but a few 
Secondary types have been described. 

Family 5. PLEUROTOMAEiiDiE. — In this fiimily the shell is nacre- 
ous, very variable in form, but usually coiled into an elevated or flat 
spiral. The outer lip of the shell-aperture (fig. 648) exhibits a notch 
or slit, which in course of growth becomes progressively filled up. 



Fig. 647. — Different views of Cahu 
lus {J*latyceras) t/ttuiosusy of th., ..ci.- 
tiral si/e. Devonian, Canaila. (Or* 



Fig. 648. — Side-view of the recent Plcurotomaria Quoyana^ showing the slit in the outer 
lip (j); and upper view of Plcurotomaria platy spira^ showing the slit-hand. 


thus giving rise to a revolving band upon the whorls ; or which may 
become partially closed and converted into one or more perforations. 
The animal is provided with a circular horny operculum. 

The family Pleiirotomariidm has relationships with the Haliotidce^ 
the Bellerophontidcc^ and the Euomphalidcc ; and the great majority 
of the genera included in it are extinct. If Scissurella be placed 
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among the Trochidce^ the only genus of the family which still sur- 
vives is Pleurotomaria itself. 

The genus Pleurotomaria is a “ persistent type,” the oldest forms 
appearing in the Upper Cambrian, while four living species have 
been detected. The genus is very largely represented in the Ordo- 
vician, Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous rocks. 
A very limited number of 
species has been hitherto 
obtained from the Permian 
deposits. In the Meso- 
zoic rocks the genus again 
shows a great develop- 
ment, the Secondary forms 
being commonly more or- 
nate than those from older 
rocks. Very few Tertiary 
species are known, and the 
few living species are found 
in the Antilles and in the 
Japanese seas. 

The form of the shell in 
Pleurotomaria (figs. 649, 
650) differs considerably in different types, being most generally 
similar to that of Trochus or Turbo^ but being in other cases very 
much flattened out and depressed. The shell consists of a few 
whorls, which are generally in close contact ; but the last whorl 
may be disconnected from the others, or the shell may be entirely 
evolute {Odontomaria). The aperture of the shell is subquadrate, 
and the outer lip (fig. 648) exhibits a deeper or shallower slit. As 
the shell grows, this slit becomes progressively filled up, forming a 
well-marked band on the whorls. By this character Pletirotomaria 
may generally be distinguished readily from such shells as Trochus 
and Turbo. 

Many subordinate types are included in the comprehensive genus 
Pleurotomaria^ in the wide sense. Thus a number of Secondary types 
admit of separation from Pleurotomaria proper by their possession of a 
very deep slit and a narrow band, and these may be grouped together 
under the name of Leptomaria. In the Carboniferous Polytremaria the 
band on the whorls is partially obliterated, and is perforated by a linear 
series of minute foramina. In the Jurassic Ditremaria there is a kidney- 
shaped aperture, consisting of two foramina united by a slit, in the band 
near the outer lip. Lastly, in the Devonian Odontomaria the shell is 
tubular and evolute. 

The Silurian genus Euomphalopterus is regarded by Lindstrom as an 
extreme form of Pletirotomaria. In this type the shell is a depressed 
spiral, the slit-band forming a wide alation, perforated by canals which 



640. — Pleurotojnaria Agave. Ordovician, 

(killings.) 



Fig. Pleurotomaria Dry ope. Ordovician. 
(Billings.) 
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open into the cavity of the shell internally, and externally by minute 
pores on the margin of the wing. Again, in the Triassic and Jurassic 
genus Trochotoma (fig. 651, b) the shell is trochoid, with a concave base, 
and there is a single elongated perforation in the slit-band, near the 
margin of the outer lip. The ancient Ordovician types Scalites^ Rhaph- 
istoma^ and Helicoioma^ of which the two last are probably identical. 





Fig. 651.— A, Scalites an^^ulatus, Ordovician, North America. (After Hall.) 
B, Trochotoma Jurassic. 


appear to be really referable to Pleurotomaria. In Scalites (fig. 651, a) 
the shell is spiral, with a flattened spire, the body-whorl ventricose, the 
“ suture” canaliculated, the lip truncated, and the columella imperforate 
and curved. In Rhaphistoma the spire is still more depressed, the 
“suture” is close, instead of being grooved, there is an umbilicus 
of moderate size, and the aperture is somewhat trigonal and slightly 
notched. 

The genus Porcellia (fig. 652), sometimes regarded as belonging 
to the Bellerophontida^ seems 
to be really referable to the 
Pleurotomariidee. In this 
genus the shell is discoidal 
and many-whorled, the outer 
lip having a deep slit, and 
the whorls having a well- 
marked revolving band run- 
ning along the centre of the 
dorsal side. The species of 
Porcellia appear to range 
from the Devonian to the 
Trias. 

Lastly, the important genus 
Murchisonia (fig. 653) is nearly related to Pleurotomaria, the line 
of separation between the two groups being, in fact, one which can- 
not be sharply defined. The shell in the typical forms of Murchi- 
sonia is long and turreted, the number of the whorls being greater 
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than in Fieurotomaria, The outer lip is deeply notched, and the 
outer side of the whorls show's the characteristic slit-band of the 
family. The aperture of the shell is slightly channelled in front, 
and the surface is often variously sculptured and 
adorned. The genus ranges from the Ordovi- 
cian to the Permian rocks, and possibly is repre- 
sented in the Alpine Trias. 

Family 6. Bellerophontid^e. — In this family 
the shell (figs. 654, 655) is “nautiloid, generally 
symmetrical, spirally inrollcd ; the spire is con- 
cealed by the succeeding w'horls ; the aperture is 
of large size ; the outer lip is arched, sharp-edged, 
simple, or greatly expanded, carrying in the middle 
line a sinus or notch, continued on the convex- 
ity of the last w'horl by a slit-band or by a series 
of perforations ” (Fischer). This family includes 
the extinct geniis Bellerophon and its allies, and 
has been often referred to the order of the Heter- 
opoda. The shell in Bellerophon is, however, of 
considerable thickness, and the genus is com- 
monly found associated with forms which undoubtedly inhabited 
water of comparatively small depth. For these reasons, amongst 
others, the Belleropliontidce can hardly be associated with a purely 
oceanic group such as the Heteropods. On the other hand, the 
presence of a dorsal revolving band on the w'horls, and of a sinus or 
notch in the outer lip, brings the shell in relation with that of the 



Fig. 653. — Murchi- 
sonia pracilis. (Hall.) 
Ordovician. 



PleurotomariidLe ; w'hile an affinity with the Haliotidm is established 
by the presence in some forms (^Tremanotus) of a row of apertures 
on the dorsal keel of the shell. All the members of the Bellero- 
phontidee are extinct, and if the problematical Cretaceous genus 
Bellerophina be excluded, they are exclusively confined to the 
Palaeozoic rocks. 

In the genus Bellerophon (figs. 654, 655) the shell is symmetri- 
cally convoluted, the coils of the shell lying in one plane. The 
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whorls are few, smooth or sculptured, and there is a dorsal band or 
keel along the convex margin of the shell. The aperture is often 
more or less expanded, and is in most instances emarginate or 
deeply notched on the dorsal side, the columellar lip being generally 
more or less callous. The genus ranges from the Upper Cambrian 
to the Permian, but attains its maximum in the Carboniferous 
Limestone. Bucania (Silurian to Carboniferous) includes forms not 
generically separable from Bellerophon^ but distinguished by the 
fact that all the volutions are visible and increase gradually in size 




t’ iR- ('il^’—licllerophon hkarcnns, from the Carboniferous rocks of (After Zittel.) 


to the expanded mouth. The genus Tremanotus (Silurian) resembles 
Bucania in the form of the shell ; but the dorsal band is replaced 
l)y a series of perforations which become successively filled up in 
process of grow'th, and which appear to correspond with the siphonal 
apertures in the shell of Haliotis, Closely allied to Tremanotus is 
the Silurian and Devonian genus Sa/pingostoma, in wiiich there is a 
single elongated aperture on the dorsal margin of the body-whorl at 
some distance behind the margin of the lip. 

In the neighbourhood of Bell€ropho7i must also be placed the 
genus Cyrto/ites, in which the shell is symmetrical, discoidal, or 
coiled into the shape of a horn, the whorls being in 
contact or more or less disconnected. The aper- 
ture is rhomboidal, with a median sinus, and a 
band or keel is developed on the convexity of the 
last whorl, while the surface is often sculptured. 

The genus ranges from the Ordovician to the 
Carboniferous. 

The affinities of the genus Bcllerophina^ of the Gault 
(Cretaceous), are cjuite uncertain, though it has often 
been associated with Bcllerophon. The shell in this litefomatus. Ordo- 
genus is globular, spirally inrolled, and nautiloid, but 
the outer lip has no sinus or notch, and the convexity 
of the whorls is not furnished with a keel or band. It is not improbable 
that this genus is really referable to the Heteropoda^ but the structure 
of the shell is at present imperfectly known. 

VOL. I. 3 C 
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divisions of the gastropoda. 

Famim- 7. Haliotid-®.— In this family the shell (fig. 657) is 
spiral and ear-shaped, nacreous internally, and with a large aper- 
ture. The hody-whorl exhibits on the left side a scries of rounded 
perforations, which become successively filled 
up, the last few, however, remaining always 
open. The last of these apertures corre- 
sponds with the anus and transmits a fold 
of the mantle, while the others give passage 
to tentaculiform prolongations of the pallial 
border. This family contains only the genus 
Haliotis^ comprising the recent “ P 3 ar-shells.” 
The oldest example of this genus is the H, 
antiqua of the Maestricht Chalk, and a few 
'Fertiary species are known. 

Family 8. Stomatuda?. — In this family 
the shell is spiral or ear-shaped, with a short 
spire, and an expanded entire aperture. I'he 
interior is nacreous, and the shell is destitute 
of the perforations which characterise llalio- 
tis. The principal genus in this family is Stomatia, the earliest 
undoubted representatives of which appear in the Jurassic rocks, 
while others are Cretaceous and Tertiary, and a few forms still 
survive. 

Family 9. Euomphalid/?!:. — As defined by De Koninck, the 
genera comprised in this family possess a spiral shell, sometimes 
elevated, sometimes discoid, the whorls being in contact or disjunct, 
and a larger or smaller umbilicus being present. The outer lip of the 
aperture exhibits one or two (rarely three) larger or smaller sinuses, 
of which the surface often shows only slight traces, except that their 
existence is usually marked by keels or by imbricated lamellje of 
growth. The inner portion of the shell is often partitioned off by 
successively produced transverse septa ; and a shelly operculum is 
sometimes present. Professor De Koninck includes in this family 
a number of extinct, mostly Palaeozoic, genera, which are probably 
in some cases referable to different groups, but which will be here 
considered together, as a matter of convenience. On the other 
hand, none of the genera placed here by De Koninck are admitted 
into this family by Lindstrom except Euomphalus proper, while by 
this authority Loxonema is associated wuth Euomphalus, 

The two principal types included in the Euomphalidce^ as defined 
by De Koninck, are Straparollus and Euomphalus^ which many 
authorities have regarded as so nearly related as to have merely the 
standing of sub-genera, while Lindstrom considers them as belong- 
ing to entirely different families. In Straparollus (fig. 658) the 
shell is thick, typically conical, with a more or less prominent spire 



Fiff. 657 . — Uatiotis tuber- 
-ulatay from the Pliocene 
Tertiary. 
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Fig. 658 . — Straparollus Dionysii, from 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Bel- 
gium. (After Zittel.) 


and a large umbilicus, the whorls being rounded and non-angulated, 
the mouth round or oval, and the surface smooth or striated. The 
species of this genus range from the Silurian to the Trias. Appar- 
ently related to the preceding is Pia- 
tyschis 77 ia^ in which the shell is thin, 
obtusely conical, ventricose, umbili- 
cated, and smooth, “with a shallow 
sinus in the outer lip, but with no 

defined band” (R. Etheridge, jun.) ^ ^ 

The genus appears to range from the ^ 

Silurian to the Carboniferous. TM-stra,^roiiu. 

The eenus Euomphalus (fiij. fitCoV Carboniferous Limestone of Bel- 
q c j I T • j • giu*"- (After Zittel.) 

as defined by Lindstrom, comprises 

discoidal shells, in which the w^horls are contiguous or disjunct ; 

the umbilicus is wide ; and the outer lip of the aperture po.ssesses 

on its upper side a shallow notch or sinus, which gives rise to 

a more or less elevated revolving ridge or keel in the middle or 

upper part of the convexity of the whorls. The mouth of the 

shell is more or less angulated, 

while the apex is filled up with 

a secondary deposit of shell, 

and the interior is often di- 

vided off by transverse shelly 

partitions. The species of R/ 

Euomphalus range from the ( T^l r \ 

Silurian to the Carboniferous, % F 

one of the most familiar types 

being the E. pcntungulcitus p’ig. — Kuomphalus pentangulatus^ of the 
tViR Porhnnirr*r natural size, from the Carboniferous Limestone of 
V"fa- 059 ;^ L.ar[)OniICr- Ir^and. (After Woodward.) 

ous Limestone. The wcll- 

knowm Silurian shells which have been described under the names 
of Euomphalus dtscors and E. rugosus have been shown by Lind- 
strom to have possessed a nacreous shell, and to be referable to the 
Turhinidm, 

The name of Schizostofua is applied by De Koninck to forms 
with a shell (fig. 660) essentially similar to that of Euojnphalus^ as 
above described, but having two spiral keels, one on the upper and 
one on the lower aspect of the convexity of the whorls. It would 
seem that Ophileta is a synonym of Schizostoma^ and in that case 
forms of this type range from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. 




Fig. 659. — Euomphalus pentangulatus^ of the 
imtural size, from the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Ireland. (After Woodward.) 


The forms to which the name of Ecculiomphalus has been applied 
(fig. 661) would appear, again, to be essentially identical with 
Euomphalus^ from which they differ simply in the fact that the 
shell is evolute, the whorls not being in contact. Forms of this 
type are known to range from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. 
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The name of Coslocentrus {^Cirrus, De Koninck) is given by 
Zittel to certain Palaeozoic types which have a general resemblance 
to Euoviphalus, the shell being a flat spiral, with a large umbilicus 
(fig. 662). The shell differs from that of Euomphalus proper in 
the fact that the mouth is round, the outer lip is not sinuated, the 



Fig. 660 . — Schizostowa {Ophikia) hella (Billings). Different views of a nearly perfect 
specimen. Quebec Group (Ordovician). 


whorls are more or less rounded, and the volutions support one or 
two rows of prominent spines. 

Discohelix includes discoidal shells, concave on both faces, with 
the whorls flattened at the circumference, and furnished with two 
marginal keels, the aperture being quadrangular. Forms of this 
type appear to be principally characteristic of the Upper Trias and 



Fig. 661 . — Eccultomphalus distans. Quebec Group (Ordovician). 


of the Jurassic rocks. Bifrontia (Eocene) appears to be nearly 
related to Discohelix, 

The remarkable Palaeozoic genus Maclurea (fig. 663) may be 
provisionally placed here; though its precise affinities are very 
doubtful, and it is regarded by Fischer as probably related to the 
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Neritidce, In this genus the shell is discoidal, of few whorls, longi- 
tudinally grooved at the back, and ornamented with lines of growth. 



662. — Ca'locenirus {Cirrus) CoU/ussi. Devonian. 


The upper side of the shell (drawn as the lower side in fig. 663, li) 
is convex, and deeply umbilicated by the sinking of the spire below 



Fig. 66 ;^. — Maclurea crenulata^ Ordovician (Quebec Group), Canada. <*, Upper side, with 
the spire; Side view of the shell; Base. Properly speaking, figure b should have been 
drawn with the flattened base underiiost and the hollow spire above. (After Billings.) 


the general surface ; while the base is flattened and exposes the inner 
whorls. The mouth of the shell is closed by a shelly operculum, 



Fig. t^\.—Pleuronotus {Euom^halus) De-Cnvi (Billings), a, Jt* rout view ; View of the 
umbilicus. Devonian, North America. 

which is “ sinistralJy sub-spiral, solid, with two internal projections, 
one of them beneath the nucleus, very thick and rugose (Wood- 
ward). The genus is essentially characteristic of the summit of the 
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Cambrian and the base of the Ordovician series (the Quebec Group 
and Chazy Limestone in North America, the Durness Limestone in 
Scotland, &c.) 

Finally, we may notice here the Devonian fossil for which Billings 
proposed the name of Euoniphalus De-Cewi^ and upon which Hall 
has based the genus Fkuronotus. In this form (fig. 664) the shell 
is discoidal, with a wide shallow umbilicus and a concave spire, the 
outer lip of the aperture showing a dis- 
tinct sinus. The surface on the sum- 
mit and external side of the whorls is 
“marked by a distinct band, to the 
margins of which the surface-striae con- 
verge on the two sides, and upon which 
they make a regular retral curve ” (Hall). 
This last character renders it proljable, 
as suggested by Hall, that Pleuronottts 
should be referred to the family of the 
Fleurotomariidce, 

Family 10. Solariid^e. — In this 
family the shell is obtusely conical or 
depressed, with a large and deep um- 
bilicus running from the base to the 
apex of the shell. There is no na- 
creous layer, and the aperture is entire. 
The principal genus in this family is Solariufti itself (fig. 665), 
comprising the familiar “Staircase Shells.’^ In this genus the 
edge of the umbilicus is typically crenulated, and the aperture is 
rhombic. The species of Solarium range from the Cretaceous 
(Trias?) to the present day. 

Pamily II. TrochidjE. — In this family the shell is conical, 
pyramidal, top-shaped, or helicoid, the aperture being entire, and 
either quadrilateral or round in form. The shell 
is nacrcouSy and the operculum is horny, cir- 
cular, and multispiral, with a central nucleus. 
The members of this family are all marine, and 
are mostly found between tide-marks or in shal- 
low water ; a few forms, however, being inhabi- 
tants of deep water. 

In the genus Trochus (fig. 666) the shell is 
pyramidal, with a nearly flat base, and the aper- 
ture is oblique and rounded in shape. The range 
of the genus is from the Silurian to the present 
day, but the determination of many of the fossil forms is un- 
certain, since it is by the structure of the operculum that the 
genus is essentially distinguished from Turbo and Astralium^ and 




Fig. 665 . — Solarium omatuni. 
Gault (Upper Cretaceous). 



Fig. 666. — Trochus 
conulus. Pliocene Ter- 
tiary. 
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opercula, even when shelly and massive, are not often met with 
in the fossil condition. 

Monodonfa in its general characters resembles 'Trock/is, but the 
columella is thickened and carries a prominent tooth. 'I'he genus ranges 
from the Tertiary period to the present day, and doubtful reprcsentati^ es 
of it htive been indicated as occurring in older times. In Dclphinula (he 
shell is orbicular and depressed, the whorls angulated or 
coronated, often spiny, the mouth round, the peristome 
entire, and the umbilicus open. The genus seems to 
begin in the Jurassic rocks. In Uinbofitum the shell is 
circiflar, with a short s|)ire and a large body- whorl, the 
surface being polished, and the umbilical region covered 
with a prominent callosity. 'I'he genus begins in the 
Devonian, and still survives. Lastly, according to the 
views of Lindstrdm, we must include in this family the 
genus Scissiirella (fig. 667), in which the shell is thin, piiicJne 'I'eruary. 
with a greatly expanded body-whorl, and the outer lip is 
furnished with a deep slit. The earliest forms of Scisstirclla appear in 
the Cretaceous rocks, and the genus still survives. 

Family t 2. TuRiiiNiDA:. — The shell in this family is solid and 
nacreous internally (except in PhasianeUa\ turbinated or trochoid 
in form, with an entire, round or oval aper- 
ture, and a rounded or flat base. The oper- 
culum is calcareous, paucispiral, with a central 
or excentric nucleus. The members of this 
family are marine, and inhabit shallow water. 

In the genus Turbo (fig. 668) the shell is 
turbinated, with a round base, the whorls 
being convex, and the aperture large and 
rounded, 'fhe species of the genus range 
from the Silurian to the present day, about 
four hundred fossil species having been de- sui^costams. 

.. . ‘ . Devonian. 

scribed ; l)ut owing to the non-preservation 

of the opercula there is much doubt as to the true position of 
many of the older forms. 

In Astraliiffn {imperator) the shell is trochoid, with a flat or concave 
base, and with keeled or foliaceous whorls and an angulated aperture. 
The genus ranges from the Trias to 
the present day. The genus Orios- 
toma (fig. 669) comprises Silurian and 
Devonian forms, in which the shell is 
discoid, with a short spire, the whorls 
being in contact, but the last whorl 
sometimes partially disjunct. The 
surflice is usually spirally ribbed ; 
there is a wide and open umbilicus ; pig. 6t^-.oriostoma(Eu0„Malus) 
and the aperture has thin lips, with- discors, Silurian, liriiam. 

out a sinus. The inner layer of the 

shell is nacreous, and there is a solid calcareous operculum. Some of 
the most familiar of the Silurian forms, such as O, discors (fig. 669), O, 
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rif^osum, and 0 , sculptum, have been described as species of Euoni- 
phalus. . 

In Cycloncma {fig. 670, b) the shell is turbinated and imperforate, and 

the surface is adorned with raised 
A spiral lines intersected by finer trans- 

verse striae The g-enus ranges from 
the Ordovician to the Devonian. The 
Devonian genus Jsimenui resembles 
Cycloncma^ but the whorls arc angular 
and the aperture is rhombic. In 
Euncma (fig. 670, a), again, the , spire 
is elevated, the whorls are more or 
— less angular, and the surface is adorn- 

i-iR. 670. -A. E„m,na sirigniatum, ed with elevated spiral ribs. The 
Ordovician (Trenton Liirie.«;lone), Canada; genUS begins in the OrdoviCUin, and 
K, pcioncm Ordovician (Cincin- the tvpical fomis are Palicozoic. The 

Zittci.) Secondary genus Amoerleya, however, 

seems to differ from Eimcma princi- 
pally, if not solely, in the fact that the spiral ribs are replaced or accom- 
panied by rows of tubercles or nodosities. The Silurian and Devonian 
genus Trochoncma resembles Cyclonema., but there is a wide umbilicus, 
bordered by an elevated ridge. In the Silurian genus Craspedostoma 
the shell is globular, the surface has transverse lamellar ribs, and there 
is a circular mouth “ enclosed within an enormously enlarged and thick- 
ened border” (Lindstrdm). 


The genus Phasianella (fig. 671) represents another type of the 
Turbinidm^ in which the shell is not nacreous, and its surface is 
smooth and polished. The spire is long, the body-whorl is large, 
and the aperture is oval. The genus ranges from 



the Devonian to the present day. 

F'amii.y 13. XENOPHORiDAi. — T'his family includes 
only the genus Xenophora {Phorus), in which the 
shell (fig. 672) is trochoid, with a concave or flattened 
base and keeled whorls, but differs from that of the 
Trochidee in not being nacreous. Very commonly, 
foreign l)odies, such as shells or small pieces of 
stone, are attached to the surface and margins of 
the shell. The genus ranges from the Devonian to 


anelia iHclanoicic 
Eocene 'Fertiary. 


the present day. 

Family 14. Neritid^e. — In this family the shell 
is thick and globular, with a very small spire, and 


without an umbilicus. The aperture is semilunate, its columellar 


side thickened and expanded, and often toothed (fig. 673), and the 


outer lip acute. There is a calcareous, sub-spiral operculum, pro- 


vided with a process on its inner side. The “ Nerites ” are in- 


habitants partly of salt water and partly of fresh or brackish waters. 
In many cases the inner turns of the spire become absorbed in 
process of growth, so that casts of the interior of the fossil forms 
often show no traces of a spire. 
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In the genus Nerita (fig. 673) the shell is thick, with a broad 
columella, the inner edge of which is straight and toothed. The 
outer lip is thickened and often denticulated internally. The true 
Nerites are inhabitants of warm seas ; and typical forms of the genus 



Fig. (jj^.—Xeno/thora {Phorus) canaliculata, Cretaceous. 


appear first in the Cretaceous rocks, though nearly related types are 
known from the Triassic and Jurassic rocks. 

The Triassic and Jurassic genus Neritodomus closely resembles Nerita^ 
but the coluniellar lip of the aperture is thickened and callous, and is 
without teeth. In the nearly allied Nerifoma^ of the Jurassic rocks, the 
shell is thick and ventricose, and the columellar lip is callous, and is not 
toothed, while there is a notch or sinus in the middle of the outer lip. 



1 * ig- 673. Merita (T elates) Schmideliana. Kuccne Tcrilary. 


The genus Ncritina, again, includes the so-called “ Fresh-water Nerites,” 
which agree in most characters with Nerita, but inhabit fresh or brackish 
watep, and have a comparatively thin smooth shell. The oldest forms 
of I^eritina seem to appear in the Lias, and the genus is abundantly 
represented in the fresh-water deposits of the Tertiary period, while 
many recent forms exist. Lastly, the genus Pileolus comprises small 
limpet-shaped shells, with a semilunar aperture. The range of the 
genus is from the Jurassic to the Eocene. 

Family 15. NERiTOPsiDiE.— In this family the shell resembles 
that of Nerita or Natica in shape, and is thick and imperforate. 
The aperture is entire, semilunate, or oval in form ; and there is a 
thick shelly operculum, oval in shape, and non-spiral. In Neritopsis 
the shell is shaped like that of Nerita, of fe>v volutions, and with a 
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short spire ; and the columellar lip of the aperture is largely exca- 
vated about its middle. I’he genus ranges from the Trias to the 
present day. The name of Peltarion has been given to oval or 
nearly circular calcareous plates, concave above and flattened below, 
which are found in the Jurassic rocks, and which are now known to 
be the opercula of species of Nentopsis, Similar opercula occur in 
the Upper Trias and in the Tertiary rocks. The extinct genus 
Naticopsis (fig. 674) includes thick, imperforate, naticoid shells, with 



Fig 674. — A, .ya/zca/s/s ///c/s/f'/a, Carhoniferous T.imestone. (After M ‘Coy > n, A'a//ca/s/s 
atnpliata^ Carboi)ifcrou.s Limestone. (After De Koninck.) 

a short spire and a large body-whorl. The aperture is oval, and the 
columellar lip is callous and flattened, the outer lip being thin. A 
calcareous operculum is present. The genus ranges from the De- 
vonian to the Upper 'Frias. 

Family 16. Helicinid/E. — This family includes the recent Heli- 
cina and its allies, in which the shell is helicoid and globular, with a 
short spire, the interior turns of the spire being absorbed in course 
of growth. The aperture is semicircular, and a horny or calcareous 
operculum is present. This family has been generally included 
among the Pulmogastropoda^ upon the ground that the breathing- 
organ is in the form of a pulmonary chamber, and the animal is 
terrestrial ; but the true relationships of the group appear to be with 
the Neritidce, All the undoubted forms of this family are Recent ; 
l)ut Fischer is inclined to place here the Carboniferous genus 
JDmusonelia^ which has been commonly included among the Heli- 
cidee. In this genus the shell is like that of Helix in shape, with a 
small aperture, the outer lip of w’^hich is thickened, while the col- 
umellar lip is expanded into a large callosity, which covers the 
whole umbilical region. 

Family 17. Naticid^e. — In this family the shell is globular, of 
few whorls, Avith a small spire (fig. 675) ; the aperture oval, rounded 
in front, and narrow behind, with an acute outer lip, and commonly 
with a callous inner lip. The foot is very large, and the mantle- 
lobes hide more or less of the shell. The operculum is pauci- 
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spiral, with an excentric nucleus, and may be either horny or 
calcareous. 

The shell in Natica (fig. 675) is globular, with a large body- 
whorl, usually smooth and polished, and often with coloured mark- 
ings. The inner lip is callous, and the shell 
is umbilicated, though the umbilicus may be 
partially or wholly filled up. A large number 
of recent, and a still larger number of fossil, 
forms of Natica are known, species having 
been described from rocks as old as the Silu- 
rian. It is, however, very questionable if any 
true forms of Natica are known from any 
Paljeozoic deposit, anterior to the Carbonifer- 
ous at any rate. The most typical forms of 
Natica^ in a strict sense, possess a wide umbil- 
icus and a twisted columella, and the oldest shells of this type are 
from the Eocene Tertiary. 



Fig. Natica clausa 

Post-Pliocene. 


Ampullina includes Eocene and Miocene forms, in which the columella 
is only slightly thickened and is not twisted. Aiiumropsis mc\\xdt% a 
number of fossil fonns, of which the earliest perhaps jippear in the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, while many others are found in the Secondary 
rocks and the Eocene. In these types there is no umbilicus or only a 
narrow umbilical fissure, and the spire is moderately high. Ltaiatia^ 
again, includes a series of forms, ranging from the Trias to the present 
day, in which the aperture is semilunar, and the umbilicus is of moderate 
or small size, and is without a spirally-twisted callus. The Eocene and 
Oligocene genus Deshay esia has the inner lip covered with a thick callo- 
sity, which largely conceals the umbilicus and is toothed on its apertural 
edge. 'I'he Jurassic and Cretaceous genus Tylostoma, lastly, includes 
forms with an elevated spire, and without an umbilicus, the outer lip 
being thin and sharp. 


The genus Narica ( Vanikoro) includes forms in which the shell 
has a general likeness to that of Natica (fig. 676), but the surface 
is spirally striated, or 
cancellated. The aper- 
ture is semilunate or 
oval, and the columella 
is excavated or umbili- 
cated. The genus ranges 
from the Jurassic period 
to the present day. Nati- 
cella (Silurian to Trias) 
resembles Narica.^ but 
has no umbilicus or a 

small one. Lastly, in Sigaretus {fig, 677) the shell is ear-shaped, 
with a spirally-striated surface, a minute spire, and a very large 



Fig. 676 . — Narica ( Van- 
ikoro) Genevensis^ from the 
Cretaceous rocks. 
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body -whorl and wide aperture. The species of this genus are 
Tertiary and Recent. 

Family i8. Paludinid*^. — In this family the shell is conical or 
globular, with a thick epidermis, and with convex whorls, the aper- 
ture being entire and sometimes furnished with a continuous lip 
The operculum may be horny or shelly. I'he members of this 
family are essentially fresh-water forms, though some are found in 
brackish waters, and Atnpul/aria is known in some cases to inhabit 
salt water. As a matter of course, therefore, they are chiefly, ^f not 
exclusively, found as fossils in deposits which are believed to be 
fliiviatile, lacustrine, or estuarine in origin. 

The genus Vivipnra {Paludina) comprises forms with a conical 
shell, a generally smooth surface, and a horny operculum, an umbili- 
cus being sometimes present, sometimes absent (fig. 678, a). The 

oldest forms of Vivipara^ in the wide 
sense, are found in the I^ower Cre- 
taceous rocks (Weal den Beds), and 
a large number of I'ertiary and Re- 
cent species are known. Bithynia 
resembles V/ripara, l)ut the o])er- 
culum is partially calcified ; and its 
range in time is the same, though 
the known fossil forms are few in 
number. In Valvata (fig. 678, n) 
the shell may be top-shaped or dis- 
coidal ; an umbilicus is present, and 
the peristome is entire. The earliest undoubted forms of this genus 
appear in the Upper Jurassic rocks (Purbeck Beds), and a small 
number of Tertiary and Recent forms are known. Lastly, in Am- 
pullaria (fig. 639) the shell is globular, with a short spire and a 
ventricose body-whorl, and with or without an umbilicus. The 
operculum may be horny or calcareous. The geological range of 
AmpuUaria is a matter of uncertainty, from the difficulty, or imjx^s- 
sibility, of separating the shells of this genus from those of Natica 
and its allies. Forms from rocks as old as the Lias have been re- 
ferred to AmpuUaria^ but it is doubtful if any representatives of the 
genus are known to occur in the fos.sil condition. 

F'amily 19. RissoiDAi:. — In this family the shell is spiral, usually 
with an elevated spire, the aperture being entire and rounded, and 
the operculum horny and spiral. The members of this family are 
partly marine, partly inhabitants of brackish waters or marshes ; and 
the two principal genera comprised in it are Rissoa and Hydrobia. 

In the genus Rissoa (fig. 679) are included small, thick shells, 
generally more or less ribbed or striated, pointed in shape, many- 
whorled, and with a small round aperture surrounded by a continu- 



Fig. 678. — A, Paludina lenta^ Pliocene ; 
n, I'a/vata piscinalis^ viewed from in 
front .ind from below. (After Searles 
Wood.) 
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ous peristome. The species of Rissoa are inhabitants of the sea, 
and the range of the genus in time is from the Jurassic to the 
present day. Forms of sub-generic value, or allied types, are Ris- 
soina (Jurassic to Recent), Keilostoma (Chalk to 
Oligocene), Diasiotna (Eocene), and Pterostoma 
(Eocene). 

Hydrobia is nearly related to Rissoa, but the shell 
is usually thin and smooth. The species of this 
genus are mostly inhabitants of brackish or fresh 
waters, l.)ut a few live in the sea. The earliest forms 
of Hydrobia are recorded from the Jurassic rocks, 
but the genus is mainly Tertiary and Recent. 

The genus Assiminea differs from Hydrobia almost 

wholly as regards the animal, but forms are stated (^Sier 

to occur in rocks as old as the Eocene. Searies Wood.) 

Family 20. LriTOkiNiDiE. — In this family the 
shell is spiral, top-shaped, not nacreous internally, with a rounded 
and entire aperture and a simple thin outer lip. 'J'he operculum 
is horny and paucispiral. The members of this family are wholly 
marine ; and their shells are very similar to those of the Trochidcc 
and Turbinidce, except that there is no nacreous layer developed. 

In the genus Littorina are the true Periwinkles, distinguished by 
their thick, generally top-shaped and pointed shells, of few whorls, 
and with an imperforate columella. The undoubted fossil species 
range from the Jurassic to Mic present day. In 
the Tertiary and Recent genus Lacuna, the shell 
resembles Littorina in most respects, but it is 
thin, and the columella is flattened and is bor- 
dered by an umbilical fi.ssure. We may also 
include here the Silurian and Devonian genus 
Holopea (fig. 680), in which the shell is spiral, 
and either conical, or, more usually, naticoid, pig. 680. — //<»*/ 
with a short spire and a large body-whorl. The 
surface is smooth or marked with faint trans- 
verse striae ; the outer lip is thin ; the aperture is entire ; and there 
may or may not be a narrow umbilicus. 

Family 21. ScalariidvE. — In this family the shell is spiral and 
turreted, many - whorled, the volutions marked with longitudinal 
ribs ; and the aperture is round and furnished with a continuous 
peristome. The shell is perforated, but the umbilicus is often closed 
or concealed ; and the operculum is horny and spiral. 

In Scalaria itself are included the “ Wentle-traps,” in which the 
shell is elongated and many-whorled (fig. 681), and the volutions 
are adorned with transverse ribs, while the peristome is continu- 
ous round the circular aperture. The earliest forms of this genus 
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appear in the Trias, and a number of Jurassic and Cretaceous 
species are known ; while the genus is largely represented in the 
Tertiary rocks and at the present day. In the Jurassic genus 
Exelissa, the essential characters agree with 
those of Scalaria, but the shell is of small 
size, the aperture is constricted, and the last 
whorl may be partially disjunct. The Triassic 
genus Cochlearia differs from Scalaria in having 
the whorls keeled and spirally striated, the trans- 
verse ribs being feebly or not at all developed, 
while the mouth is thickened and trumpet-shaped ; 
and the Devonian genus Scoliostoma resembles 
Cochlearia except that the last volution is bent 
upwards and the surface is cancellated. Lastly, 
we may place here the ancient genera Callonema 
and Holopella^ which agree with the typical mem- 
bers of this family in having a conical shell with 
aperture surrounded by a continuous peristome. 
Pliocene and Recent. Callonema ranges from the Ordovician to the De- 
vonian, and has the surface ornamented by re- 
mote, transverse, lamellar ribs; while in Holopella the ribs are 
reduced to mere striae, or are obsolete. 

Family 22. Ianthinid^. — The type of this family is the singular 
pelagic genus lanthina, in which the shell is thin and turbinated, 
with an oval or subquadrate aperture, the outer lip being thin, and 
the columella slightly twisted. On the ground of similarity as re- 
gards the characters of the radula, lanthina is placed by Fischer in 
the vicinity of the Scalariidce. The only known fossil forms are 
from the Pliocene deposits of Italy. 

Family 23. Turritellidai:. — In this family the shell is spiral, 
many-whorled, turreted, the surface spirally ribbed or striated. The 
aperture is round or subquadrate, entire, but sometimes slightly 
notched in front. The outer lip is thin, and the operculum is 
horny. All the members of this family are marine, and, if Vermetus 
and Ccecum be excluded, the principal representative of the group is 
Turritella itself (fig. 682), the characters of which are therefore 
those given above. Many living Turritellce are known, and a still 
larger number of fossil forms have been described, the earliest un- 
questionable representatives of the genus occurring in the Jurassic, 
or perhaps in the Triassic deposits. Most of the fossil species, how- 
ever, are found in the Tertiary rocks. 

Family 24. Vermetid^e. — In this family the shell (fig. 683) is 
tubular, more or less spiral at first, but with its last turns disjunct. 
The aperture is round, and is entire or furnished with a lateral slit. 
A horny circular operculum is usually present. All the members of 
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this family are marine, and the two principal types are Vermetus and 
Siliquaria, The genus Vermetus is remarkable for the resemblance 
of its tubular shell to the calcareous tubes of Serpula. The shell is 
usually attached to some foreign body, and though regularly spiral 
when young, is always irregular in its growth when adult. The fossil 
species are best distinguished from Serpula by the fact that the tube 
is repeatedly partitioned off by calcareous septa as the animal grows. 
It is, however, often a matter of extreme difficulty to determine 
whether a given specimen be a Vermetus or a Serpula, The range 
of J^rmetus in time, using this name in its wide sense, is from the 
Carboniferous period to the present day ; but most of the fossil 
forms belong to the later Secondary and Tertiary deposits. In the 

Fig. 682. — TurriieUa anguiata. 

Ncocomiaii. 



Fig. Siliquaria anfpiina. 

Pliocene and Recent. 


genus Siliquaria (fig. 683) the shell resembles that of Vermetus in 
most respects, but it is free, and the tulje has a continuous longi- 
tudinal slit, which may be replaced by a row of pores, running along 
the whole length of the shell on one side. The genus ranges from 
the Cretaceous to the present day. 

Family 25. C^cid^f:. — This family comprises only the genus 
Ccecumy in which the shell is free, and, to begin with, forms a small 
flat spiral. With age, however, the shell becomes decollated, and 
has in its adult state the form of a curved cylindrical tube, the 
truncated end of which is closed by a transverse calcareous partition. 
A number of recent and a few fossil forms of the genus are known, 
the oldest of the latter being found in the Eocene Tertiary. 

Family 26. PYRAMiDELLiDi^. — In this family the shell is spiral 
and turreted, often with a polished surface. The aperture is small 
and entire, sometimes with one or more prominent plaits on the 
columella. The operculum is horny, ear-shaped, and paucispiral. 
All the members of this family are marine, and most of the living 
forms are of small size. 
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In Pyramidella (fig. 684, b) the shell is slender and turreted, 
and the columellar lip is jDlaited. The genus is represented by a num- 
ber of Recent and Tertiary species, while still older forms occur in 
the Cretaceous rocks. Odosto7Jiia^ w^ith a similar geological range, 

includes minute turreted shells 

t very similar in most respects 
to Pyrtwiidella^ but having a 
single tooth-like columellar fold. 
Turhonilla^ wdth the same range 
in time, nearly resembles the 
preceding, but the columellar 
C lip is simple, or has a feeble 
Kis. r^4.-A, vaga,.. jum^sic (after ol)Hque fold. Chemfiitzia (fig. 

Morris aiid Lyceit); IS /f/Tvw.fcytf, 684, C) includcs a number of 

Pliocene (after Searles Wood) ; c, Chemnitzia 1 j ' .1 i_ 1 i 

intcrnodula. Eocene (after Searles Wood). slcnder, tUrrCtCd, lUany-whorlcd 

shells, with plaited whorls and 
a simple aperture, the columellar lip having neither teeth nor folds. 
Numerous fossil forms are knowm in the Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous deposits, in marine sediments only ; and there are also 
Tertiary species. It is doubtful if the distinction between Chein- 
liitzia anci Turbonilla can be maintained. Etilima (fig. 684, a) 
includes small, polished, elongated shells, with level whorls and a 
reflected inner lip. The genus ranges from 
the Trias to the present day, a large number 
of species occurring in the Tertiary deposits. 
Niso^ with the same geological range, has the 
shell umbilicated, but otherwise resembles Eu- 
lima. 

Family 27. Pseudomelaniid^. — This family 
has been founded for the reception of certain 
extinct marine (Gastropods, of which Loxofie^na 
and Macrocheilus are the two most important 
types. In this family the shell is many-whorled 
and turreted, with an oval aperture, which is 
typically entire, but is occasionally notched in 
front. The columella is simple, or may be 
slightly folded anteriorly. The forms included 
Fig. b^s^-Loxom- in this family have a general resemblance to 
Melania^ but they are found in deposits of 
(After Phillips.) marine origin, whereas the Melania are inhabi- 

tants of fresh water. 

The shell in Loxonema (fig. 685) is long and turreted, with con- 
vex w^horls, which have no spiral band ; and the surface is covered 
with longitudinal, often more or less arched striae or ribs, while 
the outer lip is more or less sinuated. The genus ranges from the 
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Fig. 6S6. M(u rtychcilu 

ircniatus, ^Jiiltllu Dc 


Silurian to the Trias, but attains its maximum development in the 
Carboniferous Limestone. 

The genus Macrocheilus (fig. 686) includes thick smooth shells, 
with a moderately long spire and a pointed 
apex, and with convex whorls. The aperture 
is oval, not distinctly notched \ the inner lip is 
callous, and the columella is imperforate and 
obtusely folded in front. The genus ranges 
froii^ the Devonian to the 'I'rias, the majority 
of the known species being Carboniferous. 

No species of the genus has been detected in 
the later Secondary or Tertiary deposits, but a 
living Japanese shell has been referred here. 

The Devonian and Carboniferous genus Ortho- 
nema appears to be related to Loxonema, and 
the Carboniferous genus Soleniscus has been 
l)laced here, though the aperture is canalicu- 
lated in front. Lastly, the Secondary and 
Tertiary genus Fseudomelauia finds a place in 
this family. 

Family 28. Melaniid/E. — In this family 
the shell is spiral and turreted, covered with a thick epidermis, and 
often much eroded towards the apex of the spire. The aperture is 
oval, and either entire or channelled or 
notched in front (fig. 687), the outer lip 
being acute. The ()i)erculum is horny 
and spiral. The members of this family 
are essentially fresh-water Castropods, 
a few forms only inhabiting brackish 
waters. 

In Melania itself the shell is usually 
adorned with string, ribs, or spines, and 
the aperture is entire and pointed above 
(fig. 687, a). The recent species of 
Melania have an exceedingly wide geo- 
graphical range, and fossil forms are 
found in moderate numbers in the Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary deposits. In Fku- 
rocera the aperture is canaliculated be- 
low, and the outer lip is sinuated. The 
recent forms of this type are North 
American, and the genus has numerous representatives in the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits. In Melanopsis^ lastly, the aper- 
ture is deeply notched, and the spire is often shortened \ while in 
Firena (fig. 687, c) the aperture has the same form, but the shell 
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Fig. 68^.— A, Melania auiarula^ 
ind (b) its operculum, Recent ; 
c, Pirena atra, Recent, (.\fter 
Woodward ^ 
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is turreted. Both genera range from the Cretaceous period to the 
present day. 

Family 29. Cvclostomid^. — In this family are included terres- 
trial Gastropods, which possess a pulmonary chamber, and which 
have therefore been commonly included among 
the Pulmogasfro/>oda. 'The shell is of variable 
shape, spiral, sometimes conical (fig. 688), 
sometimes depressed or discoidal. The aper- 
ture is nearly circular, and the peristoi7ie is 
simple or reflected. An operculum is present, 
and is usually more or less extensively calcified. 
The principal genus in this family is Cyclostoma 
. * ' (fig- 688) itself, which has been split up into a 

Amotidu . Eocene Icr- i i 

liary. nunibcr of subordinate groups. The oldest 

forms of Cyclostoma, in the general sense, ap- 
])ear in the Cretaceous rocks, and a number of Tertiary species are 
known, while the genus is largely represented at the present day. 
J^AMiLY 30. Aciculid.e. — This family includes small terrestrial 
Gastropods, provided, like the preceding, with a 
pulmonary chamber. The shell is elongated and 
cylindrical, with a blunt apex, and a thickened 
peristome. There is an operculum, but this is 
never calcified. The recent genus Acicula is 
represented in the later Tertiary deposits. 

The genus Truncatella — sometimes regarded as 
the type of a separate family {Truficatellielcc) — com- 
prises littoral or fresh- water Gastropods, sometimes 
semi -terrestrial in habit, and related on the one hand 
to Acicula, and on the other hand to the Rissoida*, 
'riie nature of the breathing-organs has not been 
clearly ascertained. The shell in T^'imcatella is elon- 
gated and cylindrical, often truncated in the adult 
state, and with an entire oval aperture. Species of 
the genus have been detected in the Tertiary de- 
posits, the oldest appearing in the Eocene. 

Family 31. Subulitid^.. — In this family the 
shell (fig. 689) is elongate and fusiform, with a 
smooth surface. The aperture is long and nar- 
row, and is distinctly canaliculated in front. This 
family includes some Palaeozoic and Triassic Gas- 
FiK. tropods, of which Sulmlites is the type, in all of 

which the pcristome is incomplete and the shell 
Hall.) notched in front. By Lindstrom the members 

of this group arc regarded as the most ancient 
reijresentatives of the division of the Siphonostomatous Proso- 
branchs. 
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In Subulites - Pofyphemopsis, Portlock) the shell is elongated, 
slender and fusiform, with a smooth surface and a shallow suture. 
The shell is thin and fragile, and is truncated 
or rounded in front (fig. 689). The aperture is 
long and narrow ; the outer lip is thin, and the 
inner lip is involute ; and there is a distinct 
notch in front. The range of the genus is from 
the Ordovician to the Carboniferous. The genus 
EucJirysaHs^ ranging from the Silurian to the 
Trias, closely resembles Suhulites in the shape 
and other characters of the shell, and is, perhaps, 
hardly separable from the preceding. Lastly, in 
the Ordovician genus Fusispira (fig. 690) the 
shell is fusiform, with an elevated spire and con- 
vex whorls. The aperture is oval or elliptical, 
and is prolonged below into a shallow canal ; 
while the columella is twisted, but is without 
folds. 

Family 32. Nkuinkid/E. — In this family the 
shell is turreted, thick, and solid, and the aper- ^ ^ 
ture is canaliculated in front. The outer lip is terefri/otmh. 
acute, and is sinuated superiorly or posteriorly, 
a slit-band which runs continuously below the 
suture being thus produced. The columella and parietes of the 
aperture are furnished with continuous folds, which are prolonged 




Fig. 6gi . — Xerinea 
hisulcata. Cluilk. In 
the lower pari of the 
specimen the shell is 
preserved, while the 
upper part shows the 
cast of the interior. 



Fig. 692 . — Ncrhica Goodhailii, 
one-fourth of the natural si/e. 
'J'he left-hand figure rei)resents 
a vertical section of the shell. 
Coral Rag, England. 


into the interior of the spire. All the members of this family are 
extinct, and all are confined to the Secondary period. 
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The principal or sole genus in this family is Nerinea itself, 
which has been divided into several sub-genera. In this genus 
the shell (figs. 691 and 692) is turreted, many-whorled, and nearly 
cylindrical. The columella carries continuous ridges, and similar 
ridges exist on the interior of the whorls, so that casts of the 
interior are often very unlike the exterior. The genus Nerinea 
is wholly Jurassic and Cretaceous, a very large number of species 
being found in the former of these systems, and particularly in 
strata of the age of the Coral Rag. 

FajMily 33. Cerithiid^. — In this family the shell (fig. 693) is 
spiral and turreted. The aperture is oval or quadrate, and is 
channelled in front, the canal being short and often bent back- 
wards. The outer lip is generally expanded in the adult, the 
columella is sometimes thickened, and the operculum is horny and 
spiral. The members of this family are marine or live in brackish 
waters, some forms frequenting salt marshes or the mouths of rivers. 
More than three hundred recent species, and over a thousand fossil 
forms, of this family have been described, the most ancient types 
appearing in the 7 >ias. The known forms belong to the two 
comj)rehensive genera Cerithium and Potamides, each of which 
has been split up into minor groups, to some of which a generic 
value is sometimes attached. 

In Cerithium proper (fig. 693) the shell is without an epidermis, 
the operculum is paucispiral, and the aperture has 
a well-developed, backwardly-l)ent canal. The 
species of Cerithium are essentially marine, and 
the genus has been broken up into sub-generic 
groups {Filmla, Eusto?na^ the distinctive 

characters of which are mostly of small import- 
ance. The species of Cerithium al)ound in the 
Secondary and Tertiary rocks, and in w^arm seas 
at the present day. I'he oldest forms appear in 
the Alpine 'Frias. 

The genus Potamides closely resembles Ceri- 
thium in general characters ; but the surface is 
covered with epidermis, the aperture has only a 
short canal or a notch in front, and the operculum 
is multispiral. The species of Potamides live in 
brackish w^aters or at the mouths of rivers. In 
the fossil condition the shells of Potamides cannot be certainly 
distinguished from those of Cerithium^ but it is usual to consider 
that the representatives of this family which occur in estuarine or 
fresh-water deposits are referable to the former genus, while those 
which occur in purely marine deposits belong to the latter. On this 
view, the species of Potamides are Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Recent, 



Fig. 693 . — Cerithium 
hexagonum. Eocene 
Tertiary. 
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The genus has been split up into several sub-genera Tri~ 

foris, Ceritella^ &c.), but these are of little importance. 

Family 34. Aporrhaidac. — In this family the shell is fusiform, 
turreted or conical ; the aperture is prolonged in front into a canal ; 
the outer lip is expanded, aliform or digitate ; and the operculum is 
horny. The members of this family are 
all marine, and they are closely allied to 
the Strombidee, I'he two principal genera 
in this family are Aporrhais itself and 
Alafia, 

In Aporrhais (fig. 694) the shell is 
spindle-shaped, with a turreted spire, and 
the outer lip of the adult is greatly ex- 
panded and lobed, the inner lip being 
callous. The aperture is narrow, and is 
prolonged into a longer or shorter anterior 
canal, while its posterior angle is prolonged 
into an open tube, and the outer lip is 
sinuated in front. The genus has been 
broken up into numerous minor groups, 
and is represented by numerous Jurassic, 

Cretaceous, and Tertiary forms, and by a 
few recent species. The genus A/aria 
comJ)rises forms with a general resem- 
blance to Aporrhais; but there is no starkic Gardner.) 
posterior canal, and the outer lip has no 

proper sinus in front. The species of A /aria, in the wide sense of 
the name, are confined to the Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits, 
being especially abundant in the former. 

Family 35. STROMniDi^i:. — In this family the shell is conical or 
fusiform, with a pointed spire. The aperture is prolonged into a 
canal in front ; and the outer lip is expanded, and has a notch or 
sinus in front, near the canal. The operculum is horny and claw- 
shaped. The foot is narrow' and adapted for leaping, and there is 
a long proboscis, with tw'o tentacles carrying the eyes at their apices. 
The members of this family are all marine. 

In the genus Strombus the shell has a short spire and a large 
body-whorl, and the long aperture is prolonged into a short canal 
in front and has a notch behind. The outer lip is expanded, and 
is more or less deeply indented or notched in front, near the canal. 
The genus is represented by a number of recent species, and by a 
moderate number of Cretaceous and Tertiary species. 

The genus Pteroceras (or Pterocera) comprises the so-called 
“ Scorpion-shells,” in which the shell of the adult (fig. 695) has its 
outer lip furnished w'ith long claw^s, one of w'hich forms a posterior 



Fig. Aporrhais Parkin 

soni. Cretaceous. (After F 
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canal close to the spire. Many fossil species are known, commenc- 
ing in the Lias. 

In the genus Rostellaria (fig. 696), the spire is long, and has the 
posterior canal running up it. Many fossil species are known, 
commencing in the Cretaceous rocks. The outer lip is always 
expanded, and in some forms is enormously so. One of the most 
familiar species is the great R, ampla (fig. 696) of the London 
Clay (Eocene). 

Lastly, in the genus Terebellum { — Seraphs) the shell is elongated 
and subcylindrical, with a short or obsolete spire. The aperture is 
long and narrow, with a thin outer lip and a short canal. There is 




Fig. 695. — Pteroccras ocean i. Neocomian. 


an emargination of the outer liyj in front. The genus is Tertiary 
and Recent, most of the fossil forms being found in the Eocene 
rocks. 

Family 36. CvpRiF.iDAi:. — In this family the shell is spirally 
rolled up, but the spire is more or less completely concealed, owing 
to the fact that the shell becomes overlaid by a coating of enamel. 
The aperture is long and narrow (fig. 697), and is channelled at both 
end.s. The outer lip is thin in the young shell, but is thickened 
and strongly inflected in the adult. The foot is broad, and the 
mantle forms lobes which meet over the back of the shell. 

The principal genus in this family is Cyprcca itself, comprising 
the numerous and well-known living shells commonly spoken of as 
Cowries. The Cyprace are mainly, but not exclusively, inhabi- 
tants of warm seas, and they attain their highest development 




fossil species date from the Cretaceous period, and abound in 
the Tertiaries. 

The shell of the Cowries in the young state is furnished with a 
prominent spire, and has a thin outer lip. In 
the adult state (fig. 697) the spire is com- 
pletely concealed within the shell, the entire 
surface is generally covered with shining 
enamel, the inner lip is crenulated, and the 
outer lip is thickened, inflected, and crenu- 
lated. The small Cowries of which the com- 
mon Cyprcca (Trivia) Eitropxa is the type, 
are not known to occur in the Secondary 
rocks, but have a few Tertiary representatives. 

They are distinguished from the ordinary 
Cowries by the fact that the upper surface is 
adorned with transverse ribs. The genus 
Ovulum is closely related to Cyprcea^ but the 
aperture is drawn out anteriorly and posteriorly, and the inner lip 
is smooth. The genus dates from the Eocene, and possesses a 
number of existing representatives. Erato^ again, ranging from 




I‘'is. C«jr.v/jr canaikitla- 

ins. Recent. 


'J’he genus Cassis (fig. 69S) comprises the 
“ Helmet-shells,” distinguished hy their short 
spire, large body-whorl, elongated aperture, 
short recurved anterior canal, and expanded 
inner lip. The earliest forms of Cassis aj)- 
pear in the Eocene Tertiary, and the genus 
still surv’ives. Cassidaria (Upper Cretaceous 
to Recent) closely resembles Cassis^ but the 
canal is elongated and produced. Lastly, Ontscia^ with the same 
range in time as Cassidaria, has the aperture truncated in front, 
with a straight canal or notch. 

Family 38. Doliid;^:. — In this family the shell is thick and ven- 
tricose, with a large body-whorl and a wide oval aperture. The 
whorls are longitudinally ribbed, and there 
is a short anterior canal, which may be 
straight or recurved. "J'his family includes 
only the genus Dolium, the species of which 
are marine. 'J'he fossil forms are chiefly 
"J'ertiary, but a Cretaceous si)ecies of the 
genus is known. 

Family 39. Ficulida-. — In this family 
the shell is thin and ventricose, spirally 
ribbed or cancellated (fig. 699). The aper- 
ture is of large size, and is prolonged in 
front into a long canal. This family in- 
cludes only the genus Ficula (Pyrula in 
part), in which the shell is pyriform, with 
a very large body-whorl and a short spire, 
and with a sharp outer lip. The recent 
species of Ficula are inhabitants of the sea, and the earliest fossil 
forms of the genus appear in the Cretaceous rocks. 

Family 40. Tritoniida?. — In this family the shell is spindle- 
shaped, with a straight or somewhat bent canal. The whorls are 
often adorned with varices, and a horny operculum is present. 



Fig. 699 . — Ficula {J^yrula) 
reticulata. Miocene Ter- 
tiary (After Zittel.) 
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The members of this family are all marine, and the two principal , 
genera contained in it are Tritonium ( = Triton) and Ranella, The 
former of these ranges from the Cretaceous period to the present 
day, while the species of the latter are Tertiary and Recent. 

Family 41. Buccinid.^:. — In this family the shell is conical, with 
a large aperture, which is notched in front, 
or prolonged into a very short canal, which 
is reflected so as to produce a sort of varix 
on the back of the shell anteriorly. All 
the •members of this family are marine, 
and the three most important genera com- 
prised in it are Buccinum^ Nassa^ and 
Eburna. 

'Fhe Whelks form the genus Buccinuin 
(fig. 700), distinguished by the ventricose 
body- whorl, large aperture, and short re- 
flected canal. Some few species of Bnc- 
dman are found in the Cretaceous rocks ; 
but the genus is essentially Tertiary and 
Recent. 

The genus Nassa (fig. 701) comprises 
the “ Dog-whelks,” in which the shell has 
a general resemlilance to that of Buc- 
clnmn, but the columellar lip is expanded 
and callous, and generally shows a tooth-like fold near the anterior 
canal. More than two hundred recent species of A^assa are known, 
and a large number of Pliocene and Miocene 
species have been described. In the early Ter- 
tiary deposits the genus is sparingly represented, 
and the oldest types appear in the Chalk. 

In the genus Ehurna^ the shell is umbilicated 
when young, but the inner lip is callous, and in the 
adult condition is expanded .so as to cover the 
umbilicus. The genus is wholly Tertiary and 
Recent. I.astly, the genus Brachytrema includes pusuh^!^' 

Jurassic types of the Buccinidee, in which the shell (After Searies Wood.) 
is turbinated, solid, and of .small size, wfith nod- 
ulated, ribbed, or cancellated w^horls. The columella is smooth, 
and there is a short oblique canal. By Fischer the genus is doubt- 
fully referred to the Cerithiido’,. 

Family 42. CoLUMUELLiDiE. — In this family the shell is ovate or 
fusiform, w'ith a short spire and a large body-w^horl. The aperture 
is long and narrow ; the outer lip is thickened and toothed inter- 
nally, and the inner lip is toothed or granulated in front. The 
members of this family are all marine, and the three principal genera 
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comprised in it are Columbella (Tertiary and Recent), Columbeliina 
(Cretaceous), and Columhellaria (Jurassic and Cretaceous). 

Family 43. PurpuriDjE. — In this family the shell is oval or fusi- 
form, with a short spire. The columellar lip is expanded and more 



or less flattened, and there is a short anterior canal. 'Phe members 
of this family are all marine, and the principal genera are Purpura^ 
Purpuroidea^ and Papana, 

In the genus Purpura (fig. 702) the shell has a short spire and 
a large body-whorl; the columellar lip is smooth and flattened; 



Fig. 704.— Neocomiensu, Fig. 705. — Fususi^Chrysodomui) cofi' 

Lower Greensand. irarius. Pliocene (Red Crag). 

and there is a short oblique canal or notch in front. The genus is 
exclusively Tertiary and Recent, and the fossil forms are few in 
number. 

In the Jurassic and Cretaceous genus Purpuroidea (fig. 703) the 
shell is oval and ventricose, with a short pointed spire and a large 
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body-whorl. The whorls arc convex and have a row of tubercles 
below the suture. The outer lip is thin, the columella is smooth, 
and there is a short wide canal. Lastly, in Rapana the shell is 
ventricose, with a short spire, the aperture is produced in front, 
and the columella is umbilicated. The genus ranges from the 
Cretaceous to the present day. 

Famit.y 44. Fusida:. — In this family the shell is elongated or 
fusiform, dextral, or sinistral, usually w^ithout varices. The aperture 
is moderately long, and is produced in front into a long straight 
canRl. The operculum is horny. The members of this family are 
all marine, and the principal genera placed under this head by Zittel 
are Fusus^ Pisania^ Fasciolaria^ Turbinella, and Pyrula. 

In the genus Fusus the shell is si)indle-shaped (figs. 704 and 
705) and many-whorled, with an elongated straight canal. A 
very large number of Recent and fossil forms of Fusus have been 
recorded, and the genus has been broken up into a large num- 
ber of minor groups or sub-genera, the characters of which cannot 
be discussed here. Using the term 
in its wide sense, Fusus ranges from 
the Jurassic period to the present day, 
attaining its maximum development in 
the Eocene and Miocene periods. An 
abundant form in the Red Crag (Newer 
Pliocene) is the well - knowm Fusus 
i^Chrysodomus^ con/rarius, in w’^hich the 
shell is reversed (fig. 705). This species 
has now been found in the living con- 
dition. Fusus {Chrysodojnus) tornatus is 
a common fossil in the Glacial deposits 
of Canada (fig. 706), and still .survives 
in the neighbouring seas. 

In Pisania the shell is generally of 
small size, with an elevated spire and a 
short canal. The surface is smooth or 
spirally striated, and the outer lip is 
crenulatcd. 'I’he genus is exclusively 
Tertiary and Recent. of Canada. 

In Fasciolaria the shell is fusiform and 
elongated, with smooth, angulated, or tuberculated whorls. The 
aperture is elongated, and is prolonged anteriorly into a wide, 
generally straight canal. The outer lip is thin, and the columellar 
lip is tortuous, with several oblique folds. The genus ranges from 
the Chalk to the present day. 

In Turbinella the shell is thick, wdth a short spire and a long 
straight canal, the columella having several transverse folds. Lastly, 
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the genera Melongena^ Fulgur (fig. 707), and Tudicla^ form portions 
of the old genus Fyrula, and all possess a pear-shaped ventricose 
shell, with a short spire and a large body-whorl. Melongena has 
a short wide canal and nodose or spinose 
whorls, and is exclusively Tertiary and Recent. 
Ftdgiir and Tudicla^ on the other hand, have a 
long straight canal ; and both genera have recent 
representatives, the former commencing in the 
Miocene, and the latter in the Cretaceous de- 
posits. * 

Family 45. Muricida£. — In this family the 
shell has a moderately high spire, and the sur- 
face is adorned with foliaccous expansions, spines, 
or well-marked varices. I'he aperture is round 
or oval, entire posteriorly, and prolonged an- 
teriorly into a straight or slightly oblique canal, 
Fie - Fuigur whicli is generally partially closed in. The 
tatmhcuiatus. Mio- of tliis family are all marine, and 

with the exception of a few Cretaceous forms, 
they are confined to the Tertiary and Recent periods. 

In the genus Alurex (fig. 708) the shell is sometimes elongated, 
sometimes ventricose, and the surface is adorned with varices in the 

form of longitudinal ridges or 




Fig. 708 . — Murex Sedgivickii. Miocene. 
(After Zitlel.) 


form, with numerous narrow ^ 
slightly bent to one side. The 


rows of spines. The aperturd is 
rounded, and the canal is usually 
greatly prolonged, and is always 
partially closed in. Taken in its 
wide sense, the genus Murex 
ranges from the Chalk to the pre- 
sent day, a large number of spe- 
cies having been obtained from 
the Tertiary rocks. In the nearly 
related genus Typhis (fig. 709) 
there are tubular spines between 
the varices, and the last of these 
lodges the posterior siphon, 
w'hile the canal is completely 
closed in. The species of Ty- 
phis range from the Chalk to 
the present day. Lastly, in the 
genus Trophon the shell is fusi- 
rices, the canal being open and 
genus is Tertiary and Recent. 


Family 46. Volutidas. — In this family the shell is turreted or 


convolute, with a shining, often enamelled, surface, and a large body- 
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whorl. The aperture- is notched in front or produced into a short 


canal, and the columella is ob- 
liquely plaited. There is usu- 
ally no operculum, the foot is 
very large, and the mantle is 
often reflected over the shell. 
'I'he living members of the 
Volutidee arc chiefly inhabi- 
tants of warm seas, and are 
often remarkable for their 
l)rilliant colours. The family 
does not appear to have exist- 
ed till towards the later portion 
of the Cretaceous period ; but 




Fig. 709. — Tyfthis Uthifer. Kocene 
Tertiary. 


it is abundantly represented in the Tertiaries, and attains its maxi- 


mum in existing seas. The most important genera are Valuta^ Vol- 
utomitra^ Miira, and Mar^i!^inella. 


The true Volutes form the genus Valuta 
(fig. 710), characterised by the short spire, v?- 

large, deeply-notched aperture, and columella i: 

with several plaits. A large number of recent, ^ * 

and still more numerous fossil, forms of Valuta | > 


are known, the earliest types appearing in the 
Cretaceous rocks. The genus has been 
divided into a number of sub-genera, one of 
the most important of which is ValutiVit/ies, 
represented by numerous forms in the Creta- 
ceous and older Tertiary deposits. 

Mitra^ Val?/tamtra, and Turrlcula, arc 
hardly distinguishable as fossils, all of tliem 
possessing a spindle-shaped shell, with a long 
spire and a small aperture, an anterior notch 
or short canal being present, and the colu- 
mella being obliquely plaited. The typical 
Mitrce have the outer lip thickened and 
smooth within, and arc characteristic of the 
Tertiary and Recent periods. In Turricula 
the outer lip is striated internally, and the 
surface is transversely ribl)ed. Forms of 
this type range from the Cretaceous rocks 
to the present day. In Valutamitra (Ter- 
tiary and Recent) the outer lip is thin and 
simple. 

In Marginella^ lastly, the shell is smooth, 



Fig. 710 . — Valuta elongate 
Chalk. 


with a short or concealed spire; and the aperture is truncated 
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in front, with a wide notch, a plaited columella, and a thickened 
outer lip. "J’he genus is Tertiary and Recent. 

Family 47. Harpid.'E. — The type of this family is the genus 
Harpa^ in which the shell is ventricose, with a short spire and a 
large body-whorl ; the whorls are convex and adorned with transverse 
ribs, and the aperture is large and notched in front. The genus 
comprises marine types, and is confined to the Tertiary and Recent 
periods. 

Family 48. OlividvE. — In this family the shell is elongated and 
solid, with a narrow aperture, a sharp smooth outer lip, and a callous 
columellar lij). I'he members of this family are marine, and are 
essentially inhabitants of warm seas. 

1 'he “Olives” {Oliva) and “ Rice-shells” (O/ivel/a) are character- 
ised by their cylindrical polished 
shell (fig. 7 1 1, a), with a short spire, 
a long narrow aperture, notched 
in front, and an obliquely striated 
columella. The living Olives are 
tropical and subtropical in their 
distribution. A single species of 
Olivella has been detected in the 
Cretaceous rocks of California, 
but with this exception, the Olives 
are wholly Tertiary and Retent. 
The genus Ancillaria (fig. 711, 
n) is nearly related to Oliva, but 
the spire is produced, and is covered with shining enamel. Species 
of Ancillaria occur in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, but the genus is 
mainly Tertiary and Recent. 

Family 49. CANCEi.LARiiDiE. — The type of this family is the 
genus Cancellaria, in which the shell is oval or turreted, with a large 
body-whorl ; and the aperture notched or canaliculated in front. The 
columella is ol)liquely plaited, and the surface is cancellated. The 
genus ranges from the Chalk to the present day. 

Family 50. Conid^:. — In this family the shell is inversely coni- 
cal, with a very short spire and an elongated body-whorl. The 
aperture is long and narrow, notched in front, the columellar lip 
not plaited, and the outer lip smooth and often notched at or 
near the suture. The members of this family are all marine, and 
they are principally Tertiary and Recent, the oldest types being 
Cretaceous. 

The principal genus of this family is Conus itself, using this 
name in a comprehensive sense. The “ Cones ” are distinguished 
by their short spire and regularly conical shell (fig. 712). Very 
numerous recent species of Com^s are known, and also a consider- 



Fig. 711. — A, O/ifft Brandcri^ Eocene; 
n, Ariciliaria s^andina^ Eocene. 
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able number of fossil forms, the earliest representatives of the genus 
appearing in the Middle Cretaceous rocks. The genus Conorbis^ of 
the Eocene and Oligocene, nearly resembles Conus^ but the spire 
is elevated and pointed, the shell thus becoming biconical. 

Family 51. Pleurotomidai:. — In this family the shell (fig. 713) 
is spindle-shaped, with an elevated spire and an elongated aper- 
ture, produced in front into a straight canal. 7 'he outer lip has 



Fig. 7\z.— Conus dt;^erditus. Fig. 'jx-^.—Plctirotoma 

Eocene. rostrata. Eocene. 


a slit or sinus posteriorly, near the suture. The principal, or 
sole, genus comprised in this family is Pkiirotoma itself, which 
attained an enormous development in the Tertiary period, and is 
still very largely represented. A few forms of Pleurotoma are 
known to occur in the Cretaceous rocks ; but, according to Zittel, 
more than nine hundred Tertiary species are known, while over six 
hundred and fifty recent species exi.st. The genus Pleurotoma has 
been divided by conchologists into a numVjer of sul)ordinate groups, 
which are sometimes regarded as subgenera, sometimes as inde- 
pendent genera. 

P AMiLY 52. Terebrid^e. — This family comprises only the genus 
Terebra^ in which the shell is many-whorled and turreted, and 
the body-whorl is of small size. The aperture is small, and there 
is a short canal or notch in front ; while the outer lip is thin and 
sharp. The living species of Terebra inhabit warm seas ; and the 
oldest fossil forms appear in the Eocene Tertiary. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF GASTROPODA— conlinucd. 

B R A N C H I O G A S T R O P O D A - continued. 

Ordkr II. Opisthobranchiata. 

'riTE Opisthobranchiate Gastropods are distinguished by the fact 
that the branchice are situated behind the heart, and the auricle is 
l)ehind the ventricle of the heart. The gills are not usually con- 
tained in a special branchial chamber, and are commonly more or 
less exposed to view. The shell is wanting or present, being in the 
latter case often rudimentary. The sexes are united in the same 
individual. 

The Opisthobranchiata,^ or “ Sea-slugs,” may be divided into two 
sections, the Tectibranchiata and Nudibranciiiata,^ according as the 
branchiae are protected or are uncovered. In the Nudibranchiate 
forms, the branchiae, when differentiated, are placed externally on 
the back or sides of the body, and the animal, in the adult condi- 
tion, is destitute of a shell. Owing to their want of hard structures, 
no traces of the Nudibranchs have ever been detected in the fossil 
condition. On the other hand, in the Tectibranchiate forms, the 
mantle more or less extensively covers the gills, and very generally 
secretes a shell, which may be so greatly developed as to entirely 
enclose the animal when withdrawn w^ithin it. Owing to their pos- 
session of a shell, the majority of the families of the Tectibranchs 
are known to occur in the fossil state, the earliest forms appearing 
in the Carboniferous rocks. I'he number of fossil Tectibranchiates 
is, however, very limited as compared with that of the Prosobranchi- 
ate Gastropods, the following four families being those w’hich have 
yielded fossil representatives : — 

P'amily I. AcTiEONiDi® (Tornatellid^e). — In this family the 
shell is spiral or convoluted ; the aperture is long and narrow, 
rounded or sometimes channelled in front ; and the columella is 
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generally plaited. The living examples of this family are mostly 
small and thin-shelled, but some of the fossil forms are of consider- 
able size and are thick-shelled. The family attains its maximum in 
the Secondary period. 

In the genus ActcBon (Tornatelld) the shell is ovate, with a well- 
marked spire, the outer lip thin, and the columella with one or more 
strong folds. The genus ranges ^ 

from the "J'rias to the present day. 

In Actcconina, ranging from the ^ 

Cart^oniferous Limestone to the 

present day, the shell is elongated, 1 

and the columellar lip is without .r / 

folds. In ActceoneUa the shell is 

ventricose, with a very large body- ,.,.-cinuiia avdiana. ch.ik. 

whorl, and the columella shows 

three strong oblique folds in front. This genus is characteristic of 
the Middle and Upper Cretaceous deposits, having a remarkably 
wide range in space, and being sometimes represented by very 
numerous individuals in particular zones. 

In the genus Cinulia (fig. 714) the shell is globular, with a small 
spire ; the outer lip is reflected and crenulated interiorly ; and the 
columella exhibits toothlike folds. The genus is exclusively con- 
fined to the Cretaceous rocks. In Cylindrites^ again, the shell is 
cyliRdrical, and smooth, with an elongated aperture and a fold on 
the columella. The genus ranges from the Trias to the Cretaceous 
rocks. 

Lastly, the genus Ringicula (fig. 715) is now 
usually placed in this family. The shell in this 
genus is ventricose, with a small spire, the colum- 
ella callous and deeply plaited, and the outer lip Fig.yis.— 
thickened and reflected. The earliest forms of (IfS series Wood”)"' 
Ringiada appear in the Cretaceous rocks, but 
the genus attains its maximum in the later Tertiaries and at the 
present day. 

Family 2. BuLLiDiE. — In this family the shell is convoluted and 
thin, with a sharp outer lip and an elongated 
aperture. The spire is small or concealed, JpS 

and the shell is often more or less complete- mj 

ly invested by the soft parts of the animal. ^jlllP ip 
A large number of fossil forms of this family, 
beginning in the Trias, are known, and the 
group has attained its maximum at the pres- 
ent day. The three principal genera are Bu//a, Scaphander^ and 
Cylichna, 

The genus Bulla (fig. 716) comprises the so-called “ Bubble- 
VOL. I. 3 ^ 


Fig* 7^5 * — Ringicula 
ventricosa. Pliocene. 


Fig. 716. — Bulla supra- 
jurensis. Middle Oolites. 
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shells," in which the shell is ventricose. with a very large hodv- 
whorl and a deeply sunk spire. The fossil types are principajiv 
found in the Tertiary dejx)sits. The Recent and Terthry genus 
ScGphiifider is closely related to Bulhu Lastly, in Cy/fe/ina the 
shell is solid, and cylindrical in form, with a narrow aperture and a 
thickened columella. The species of this genus are numerous, and 
range from the Trias to the present da}*. 

F'amily 3. Aplysiad.^^. — In this family there is a thin horny 
shell, which is concealed by the reflection of the mantle over^ the 
back and sides of the animal. Two fossil species of yip/vsia are 
stated to occur in the Pliocene deposits of Sicily. 

Family 4. Pleuropranchiixi^. — In this family the shell is 
limpet-like, or concealed, or may be wanting. T’he genus Umbrella 
appears to be represented in the Pliocene deposits, and dubious 
Secondary forms of the same have also lK‘en described. 


Order III. Heteropod a. 

The Gastropods included in the order of the Ileteropoda or 
Niicleobranchiata differ from the typical members of the class in 
being organised to lead an existence in the open ocean^ loco?notion 
being effected by a findike tail, or by a fan-shaped vertically-ff aliened 
7 }entral fin. They are found swimming at or near the surface of the 
ocean ; and the body may be completely protected by a shell, within 
which the animal can retire, and which can be closed by an oper- 



Fig* 7T7*— Heteropoda. Carinaria cymbium. Proboscis ; Tentacles ; Branchi® ; 
j. Shell ;y, Foot ; d. Disc. (After Woodward.) 


culum. In Other cases, as in Carinaria (fig. 717), the body is 
large, and there is only a small shell protecting the gills and heart. 
In other cases, again, the shell is completely wanting. The order 
is divided into the two families of the Firolidee and Atlantidce, both 
of which comprise transparent delicate animals, which are either 
wholly naked or possess a shell of extreme tenuity and fragility. 
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The members of \h^ ‘ FirolidcB are either shell-less, or possess a 
small hyaline shell, placed on the back, protecting the gills. The 
only member of this family which is known to be certainly repre- 
sented in the fossil state is the existing genus Carinaria (fig. 717), 
a single species of which has been found in deposits of Miocene 
age. 

In the Atlantidce the animal is furnished with a well-developed 
but fragile shell, completely enclosing the body. In Atlanta itself 
the shell is rolled into a flat spiral, and the body-whorl is keeled, 
ancT exhibits a dorsal slit at the aperture, thus resembling the shell 
of the BellerophontidcE, A single species of Atlanta has been found 
in the Tertiary deposits of San Domingo. Owing to the close re- 
seml)lance of the shell of Bellerophon and its allies in external form 
to that of Atlanta, the former have been commonly regarded as 
Heteropods. 'Phe comparative thickness and solidity of the shell 
of the BellerophontidiV., however, and the common association of the 
forms of this family with fossils of an unquestionable shallow-water 
type, forbid the reference of these singular Palaeozoic Gastropods 
to the present order. 


Order IV. Pteropoda. 

The Pteropods or “ Winged Snails are pelagic Molluscs, found 
swiftiming near the surface in the open sea, the living forms being 
all of small size. They have no distinctly differentiated head, and 
the mouth is placed anteriorly in the centre of the fore-part of the 
foot, which is rudimentary. The lateral parts of the foot (“ epi- 
podia”) are, however, developed into a pair of wing-like fins (fig. 
718), by means of which the animal swims actively. The posterior 
part of the foot (“ metapodium ”) is 
rudimentary, but in some cases may 
develop an operculum. In some 
groups {Gymnosofnata) the mantle is 
rudimentary, and the adult is not pro- 
vided with a shell. In other groups 
{Thecosomata) the mantle is well de- 
veloped, and secretes a shell. In both 
sections of the order the embryo is 
furnished with a shell, but the larval 
shell is soon lost in the Gymnosomata ; 
whereas in the great majority of the 
Thecosomafa, the adult develops a secondary and permanent shell, 
of which the embryonic shell usually forms the initial portion. The 
shell of the Thecosomafa generally is calcareous in composition, and 
in all the living forms is very delicate in texture. The so-called 



Fig. {llvaltrd) fri- 

dentatay showing the shell, and tlie 
lateral fins attached to the sides of the 
head (//). 
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“ shell ” of Cymhulia is of a cartilaginous consistence, but it does 
not correspond with the shell of the other Thecosomatous Pteropods 
in its nature or origin. In the majority of the shell-bearing Ptero- 
pods the shell is symmetrical, but in the LimacinidcB it is coiled into 
a spiral. The Pteropods are all hermaphrodite, and the young pass 
through a metamorphosis. 

The Pteropoda have been very generally regarded as a distinct 
class of the Mol/usca ; but the most recent investigations, more 
especially those of Dr Pelseneer, prove that in the essential details 
of their organisation they do not differ materially from the Gastro- 
poda, of which class they should be considered as a division or 
order. The Pteropods fall naturally into the two sections of the 
Gymnosomata and the Thecosomata, the former devoid of any shell 
in the adult, condition, while the latter (with the exception of the 
aberrant genus Cymbulid) possess an external calcareous shell. 
Owing to their having no hard parts capable of preservation in the 
fossil condition, the Gymnosomatous Pteropods have left behind 
them no traces of their past existence, and therefore require no 
further consideration here. On the other hand, the Thecosomatous 
Pteropods are known to occur as fossils, though opinions differ as 
to the true nature of many of the organisms which have been re- 
ferred here. 

As regards their distribution in time, the Tertiary rocks have 
yielded the remains of indubitable Pteropods, which differ in^ no 
respects from existing forms, and arc, in fact, largely referable to 
existing genera. The whole series of the Secondary rocks has, on 
the other hand, yielded no remains of organisms which can be 
asserted to be unequivocal Pteropods. It is not, indeed, till we 
reach the Devonian and Silurian deposits that we meet with fossils 
which in all essential respects agree with the living Pteropods, and 
which appear to belong to such existing genera as Styliola {Creseis), 
It is true that these ancient representatives of Styliola have had their 
claim to be regarded as Pteropods strongly disputed, but it will be 
pointed out hereafter that there is at present no sufficient ground 
for denying their Pteropodal nature. The case, however, is different 
with the three remarkable groups of fossils typified respectively by 
the genera Tentaculites, Hyolithes, and Conularia, the age of which 
is exclusively or mainly Palaeozoic. These ancient types differ in 
many respects from the typical Pteropods, and their true nature 
and position must be regarded in the meanwhile as more or less 
open to question. If these aberrant and problematical genera be 
provisionally included among the Thecosomatous Pteropods, the 
following are the principal families included in this division of the 
order : — 

Family i. LiMACiNiDiE. — In this family the shell is twisted into 
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a left-handed spiral, and a spiral operculum is present. The anus is 
on the right side, and the pallial cavity is dorsal in position. It is 
not certain that any fossil forms of this family have been detected, 
but some minute shells from the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
deposits have been referred with considerable probability to the 
existing genus Limacina {Spirialis). 

Family 2. Cavoliniid.?!:. — In this family the shell is bilaterally 
symmetrical and is not rolled up into a spiral. The anus is on the 
left side, and the pallial cavity is ventral. I'he shell has a variable 
forA, but is essentially a hollow cone, which may be flattened dorso- 
ventrally or may be circular in section. The initial portion of the 
shell is generally distinct from the rest, and represents the larval 
shell (Pelseneer). 

The types which have been described under the names Cresets, 
HyalocyliXy Clio (sensu restricto\ and Styliola^ are included by Dr 
Pelseneer under the common generic name of Clio ( = Cleodora), 
In all these forms the shell (fig. 722, c) is a conical tube, sometimes 
circular in outline, sometimes oval, sometimes laterally keeled, the 
apex of the shell being pointed, or exhibiting a bulbifbrm enlarge- 
ment due to the presence of a distinctly defined embryonic shell. 
Unquestionable remains of this group of Pteropods are found in the 
Miocene and Pliocene deposits. 

In the Silurian and Devonian rocks of both the Old and New 
Woflds there occur minute conical calcareous tubes, which have been 
generally referred to Styliola or Creseis, 

As the type of these may be taken Styliola 
(Creseis) fissurella of the Devonian rocks of 
North America. In this remarkable form 
(fig. 719) the shell is a very delicate cal- 
careous tube, of a conical form, circular 
in section, and without internal partitions, 
either longitudinal or transverse, the aver- 
age length of the tubes being from one to 
three millimetres. The apex of the tube 
is commonly slightly bulbous (fig. 719, a), 
and is thus marked off as an “ initial 
chamber ” from the rest of the shell. The 
surface is without annulations, and may be 
smooth, or marked by fine transverse striae, 
sometimes with longitudinal striae as well 
(fig. 719, b). Styliola fissurella is exceed- 
ingly abundant in parts of the Devonian 
rocks of North America, and sometimes gives rise by the ac- 
cumulation of its shells to thin bands of limestone (fig. 720), 
which may have a considerable geographical range. Dr Pelseneer 




ABC 

Fig. 719.— A and n, Specimens 
of Styliola (Creseis) Jissurclla^ 
Hall, from the Devonian rocks 
(Hamilton Group) of North 
America, enlarged about six 
times, showing the embryonic 
shell at the ai>ex ; c. Apical por- 
tion of the tube of Tentaculiies 
^acilistriatus^ from the same 
formation, enlarged to show the 
embryonic shell. (After Hall.) 
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denies that the so-called “ Styliohe " of the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks can be referred to the Pkropodti on the grounds of their great 

si/e, the absence of an einl)ryonic 
shell, and the fact that no existing 
species of Clio has the shell longi- 
tiulinally striated. T'he first two of 
the.se ol>jecli(>ns, liowever, do not 
apply to Styliohi Jissurclla and it.s 
allies, since the tube is .smaller than 
that of some of the existing species 
of C/io, and an embryonic shell is 
present ; while the third objection 
would appear to be of anything but 
a conclusive character. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that, admitting the 
Pteropodal nature of Styliola fissur- 
ella^ no traces of forms of the same 
genus should have hitherto been met 
with in the later Palseo/oic and in 
Kip. 720. — 'i hin seciion of linie.stone the Secondary deposits, and that the 

from tlie Uevoiuan rock.s of Canandaigua, . 1 1 

North America, composed almost entirely gCHUS IS not knOWn tO be again 

represented till the Miocene period 
is reached. Palaeontology, however, 
is rich in examples of gaps of this kind, and little importance’^ can 
be attached to a seeming hiatus, which may any day be partially 
filled up. 

Of the remaining genera of the Cavoliniidee, Cuvierta has a straight 
conical shell, the hinder pointed half of which is generally caducous in 
the adult. The genus is represented by existing species and by late 

Tertiary types. Lastly, in Cavo- 
linia (Hyalcea) the shell (fig. 721) 
jlu ® is globular, the dorsal plate com- 
paratively flat, and prolonged into 
a hood, the ventral plate bulging 
Fig. 721.— Ca7>o/inia (I/ya/tea) Ordi'snyana. and COnVCX, the aperture COU- 

Miocenc Teriurj. tracted, with a lateral slit on each 

side, and the hinder end with one 
to three spines. The genus is represented by Miocene and Pliocene 
forms as well as by existing species. 

Family 3. CYMiiULiiDAi:. — This family includes only the recent 
genus Cymljulia, which differs from all the other Thecosomatous 


Pteropods in the possession of a straight, bilaterally symmetrical, 
cartilaginous “ pseudoconch,” which is formed by the thickening of 
the integument, and is not homologous with the shell of the ordinary 
Pteropods. As the “ shell ” of Cymbulia is not capable of preserva- 
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tion in the fossil state, no record of the past existence of the genus 
can be obtained. 

Family 4. HvoLiTHiDiE. — With this family we enter upon the 
consideration of a series of remarkable Palaeozoic fossils, which 
have been generally referred to the Fteropoda^ though their true 
affinities cannot be considered as certainly established. The type 
of this family is the genus Hyolithes ( = Theca and Fugiunculus\ 
which has been generally regarded as allied to the recent Clio or 
Styliola (fig. 722, c), though the dimensions of the shell much 
exoeed those of the ordinary species of the latter, and there are 
other differences as well. The shell (fig. 722, d, f, h) in Hyolithes 
is bayonet-shaped or conical, usually straight, but sometimes curved, 



Fig. 722. — A, Ordovician (after Salter); n, Pterotheca transvcrsa 

Ordovician (after Salter); C, Styliola {Clio) Miocene ; l), Hyolithes {Theca) opcr- 

culatus; and k, its operculum— UpV3er Cambrian (after Sailer); f, Hyolithes Upper 

Cambrian ; and G, Cross-section of the same (after Salter); n, Hyolithes acutus Silurian (after 
Eichvv'ald). 


of thin texture, transversely striated or smooth, sometimes with 
marginal ribs, but without lateral appendages. The mouth of the 
shell is trigonal, and in some forms, at any rate, is provided with 
an operculum (fig. 722, e), or occasionally furnished with curved 
lateral appendages. The length of the shell varies, but is com- 
monly from an inch to an inch and a half. The species of 
Hyolithes are most abundant in the Upper Cambrian and Ordovi- 
cian rocks ; but there are various Silurian and Devonian forms, and 
the genus is recorded as occurring in both the Carboniferous and 
the Permian rocks. Fterotheca (fig. 722, A and b), of the Ordo- 
vician, in many respects resembles Hyolithes ; but the median 
dagger-shaped shell is bordered by lateral concentrically-striated 
expansions or alations, thus coming to superficially resemble the 
carapace of certain of the Phyllopods. 

The Devonian genus Coleoprion has a cylindrical and conical 
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shell, the exterior of which is marked with chevron-shaped strias. 
Possibly allied to the preceding types, but of wholly uncertain 
affinities, are the genera Hemiceras and Saiterelia, In the first of 
these are conical elongated shells, of circular section, in which the 
walls are thickened by the deposition of concentric calcareous 
lamellae, till only a small tubular space is left in the centre. The 
genus is Ordovician. Salterella^ of the Upper Cambrian and Ordo- 
vician rocks, comprises conical tubes, resembling the preceding in 
shape, but consisting of several hollow cones placed one within the 
other. ♦ 

Family 5. Conulariid;e. — This family includes only the re- 
markable genus Co 7 iularia (fig. 723), the true relationships of 
which have not been clearly established, though the genus is 
usually placed among the Fieropoda, The shell in Conularia is 
very thin, and is pyramidal in shape, the transverse section being 
rhomboidal or four-sided. The apex is often deciduous, and the 
internal cavity may be partitioned off near the apex by one or more 
transverse plates. The aperture of the shell is contracted, and is 
partially closed by tongue-like prolongations 
from its corners. Each of the four faces of 
the shell may be provided along its entire 
length with an internal median longitudinal 
fold, sometimes with two such, but these may 
be wanting or rudimentary. Externally, each 
face of the shell is divided into two equal 
halves by a longitudinal groove, corresponding 
with the internal fold above mentioned ; and 
the surface is ornamented with transverse, 
smooth, or tuberculated ridges, which are 
angulated in the middle line of each face, so 
as to form a series of obtuse angles, the apices 
of which point towards the aperture. 

The genus Conularia attains its maximum 
in the Ordovician and Silurian rocks, some 
of these early types attaining a length of nearly a foot, with a 
breadth of more than an inch. The lOevonian and Carboniferous 
rocks have yielded a few species, and two forms occur in the Per- 
mian, while a single species has been detected in the Trias, and 
another has been recorded from the Lias. 

Family 6 . TENTACULiTiDiE. — This family comprises only the 
genus Tefitaculites^ in which the shell (fig. 724) is comparatively 
thick and solid, and has the form of a straight, elongated, conical 
tube, from half a centimetre up to three centimetres in length, which 
tapers to a closed apex at one end, and expands towards the other 
to a circular aperture. The tube is always circular in outline, and 



I'iB* 723* — CoHu/^r,^ or- 
naia, Devonian. 
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the apex is often partially filled up with a secondary calcareous 
deposit, or may be partitioned off by one or more curved transverse 
plates (fig. 725, a). The initial portion of the shell may be smooth 
and without annulations, and may be simply pointed. In other 
cases, the apex is distinctly bulbiform (fig. 719, c), 
its starting-point being a dilated chamber, which 
appears in no respect to differ from the “ em- 
bryonic shell ” of Clio and other Pteropods. The 
whole of the tube, except the initial portion, is 
anfiulated by abruptly elevated rings, which be- 
come more remote as the aperture is approached ; 
and the surface between the annulations is marked 
by fine encircling striae, sometimes accompanied 
by longitudinal striae as well. 

As regards its minute structure, thin sections Fig. 724. — Tenta- 

show that the tube of Tentaculites is composed iJf/ian'! 
of two distinct layers of a different nature (fig. 

725, B and c). The outer layer is very dense, and is thickened 
at intervals so as to form the annulations w^hich are so character- 
istic of the genus. The inner layer is composed of transparent 
calcite, traversed by parallel lamellae of a dark colour, which are 
approximately parallel to the surface of the tube. Both layers 




Fig. 725. — Minute structure of Tentaculites attenuatus. from the Devonian rocks (Hamilton 
Group) of Canada, a, Section of the ajiex of a tube, showing curved transverse partitions ; 
n, Transverse section of the tube (the oval form of the tube is the result of pressure) ; c, Ver- 
tical section, taken through the middle of the tube ; i>. Vertical section traversing the wall of the 
tube, and showing its peculiar tubulated structure. The figures are enlarged about twenty times. 
(Original.) 


are more or less extensively penetrated by a system of exceedingly 
minute tubuli (fig. 725, d), the direction of which is approximately 
at right angles to the surface. 

The genus Tentaculites ranges from the Ordovician to the De- 
vonian, occurring for the most part in limestones, and being often 
present in vast numbers in particular beds. In no case is the shell 
attached to any foreign body. 

The affinities of Tentaculites cannot, in the present state of our 
knowledge, be determined with absolute certainty. The compara- 
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live thickness and solidity of the shell, together with its remarkable 
minute structure, must be considered as points which militate against 
a reference of the genus to the Pteropods. On the other hand, its 
free habit of existence, its general form, its mode of occurrence, and 
its occasional possession of a distinct initial chamber or embryonic 
shell would support the view that it belongs to the Pteropoda, T'he 
occasional presence of curved internal septa is a point of small 
weight, one way or the other, since such transverse partitions are 
not absolutely unknown in recent Pteropods (Cuvieria), Still less 
stress can be laid upon the argument that Tentaculites can hardly be 
regarded as a Pteropod, seeing that the normal forms of the Ptero- 
poda do not make their appearance till the Tertiary rocks are 
reached. Any weight that might be supposed to be carried by such 
an argument is counterbalanced by the fact that in Siyliola fissurella 
and its allies we have Palaeozoic forms which have not been shown to 
differ materially from existing types of Pteropods. By some palae- 
ontologists Tentaculites is regarded as belonging to the Tubicolar 
Annelides; and casts of the shell of Tentaculites are undoubtedly 
very similar to casts of the tube of Cornulites. The microscopic 
structure of the tube of Tentaculites is, however, widely different 
from that of Cornulites^ while the tube shows no signs of having 
been at any time of life attached to any foreign body. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible that some of the forms which have been referred 
to Tentaculites are really Annelidan in nature. Thus, Hall <has 
pointed out that all the forms from the Ordovician rocks of North 
America which have been placed in Tentaculites are curved and are 
longitudinally striated ; and he regards these, therefore, as probably 
truly belonging to Cornulites or to some related Annelidan genus. 

Sub-Class II. Pulmogastropoda. 

The Pulmonate Gastropods are essentially distinguished by the 
fact that the breathing-organ is a pulmonary chamber, formed by an 
inflection of the mantle, to which air is directly admitted by an ex- 
ternal aperture ; while the sexes are united in the same individual. 

The most typical members of this division of Gastropods, such as 
the Land-snails and Slugs, are terrestrial in habit. Others, like the 
Limnceidce^ inhabit fresh waters, and either come to the surface to 
obtain air, or, in some cases, have the power of using the lung- 
chamber as an organ of aquatic respiration. A few forms only 
{Sipkonariidee, Gadiniidce) are inhabitants of salt water. 

The condition of the shell varies much, a few forms On- 
cidium) being wholly without a shell. In the Slugs, a shell is 
present, but is of small size, and is concealed within the mantle. 
In the ordinary Snails, again, and in the Pond-snails, there is a well- 
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developed external shell, within which the animal can entirely with- 
draw itself. 

As regards their distribution in tune, the completely shell-less 
forms are necessarily altogether unknowm in the fossil condition, 
and the forms with a rudimentary and concealed shell are only 
known in the latest Tertiary deposits. The abundance of the or- 
dinary shell-bearing forms as fossils depends mainly on the habits of 
the animal. As the preservation of an ancient land-surface in the 
crust of the earth is a matter of rare occurrence, the strictly ter- 
rejftrial Pulmonates are not largely represented in the fossil state, 
their remains, in fact, occurring principally in lacustrine or fluviatile 
deposits intermingled with the shells of fresh-water types of Pul- 
monates. These latter are found in moderate numbers in fresh- 
w^ater deposits of Secondary and Tertiary age. The oldest knowm 
types of the Pulmonate Gastropods have been found in the Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

The sub-class Pulmogastropoda may be divided into the two orders 
of the Stylommatophora and the Basommatophora ; l)ut only a few' of 
the more important families composing these can be noticed here. 

Order I. Stylommatophora. 

The Pulmonates included in this order have the eyes placed at 
th<> extremities of long feelers, w'hich are retractile and capable of 
invagination. The shell may be rudimentary or even absent, but 
is usually well developed. The following are, from a palaeonto- 
logical point of view, the most important families included in this 
order : — 

Family i. Testacellida?:. — This family includes carnivorous 
Pulmonates, with a spiral shell of very variable size. In Testacella 
itself, the animal is slug-like, and there is a minute ear-shaped shell 
placed at the hinder end of the body. Fossil forms of this genus 
have been found in the later Tertiary deposits. 

In Glandina, on the other hand, there is a well-developed spiral 
shell, within which the body of the animal can be withdrawn. The 
recent types of this genus inhabit w^arm regions, and the fossil forms 
date from the Upper Cretaceous period. 

Family 2. LiMACiDiE. — In this family are comprised the “ Slugs,” 
in which there is a minute rudimentary shell concealed wathin the 
mantle. Species of Limax have been recognised as occurring in the 
late Tertiary and Quaternary deposits. 

Family 3. Helicidas. — This family includes the ordinary “ Land- 
snails,” in which there is a well-developed shell, capable of contain- 
ing the entire animal. A large number of fossil representatives of 
this family are known, chiefly belonging to the Tertiary period, but 
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occurring also in deposits of Secondary age, and even in rocks as 
old as the Carboniferous formation. If D(riVsoneila be regarded as 
a member of the HelidnuUr (see p. 778), the oldest repre.sentatives 
of the Heliddit are the Zonites {Conulus) priscus and the Pupa {Pen- 
dropupa) vetusta of the Coal-measures of North America, both of 
which were first discovered and described by Sir William l)awson. 

In the genus Helix are the ordinary Land-snail.s, of which about 
two thousand living species are known, belonging to a large number 
of siibgeneric groups. The shell in Helix is very variable in sha])e, 
sometimes conical, sometimes depressed, and sometimes discoidal ; 
the aperture being transverse, crescentic or rounded in shape, and 
the columella being perforated or imperforate. The most ancient 
of the typical Helices appear in the Eocene rocks, and a large num- 
ber of Tertiary species have been recognised. 

In Zonites the shell is thin, usually hyaline, in the form of a 



f'ig. ^ 26 .— Zonites {Conuius) priscus (after Dawson), a, Specimen enlarged twelve diameters ; 
Sculpture, inagniiicd. Coal-measures, Nova Scotia. 


depressed spiral, with a simple and sharp-edged peristome, and 
almost always umbilicated. The oldest example of this genus is 
the Z priscus (fig. 726) of the Coal-measures of Nova Scotia. Other 
species occur in the later Tertiaries ; and the Archoeozonites of the 
Oligocene and Miocene deposits is nearly related to Zonites, 

In Bulimus the shell is oval or turreted, the columella is straight, 
the aperture is oblong, and the outer lip is expanded and thickened. 
Bulimulus includes forms with a shell very similar to that of Bull- 
mus^ but with a generally thin lip and an elongated aperture. The 
earliest forms of Bulimus appear in the Upper Cretaceous rocks. 
In the genus Achatina the shell is like that of Bulimus^ but the 
columella is twisted. No undoubted fossil representatives of this 
genus have been recognised. 

In the genus Clausilia the shell is spindle-shaped, and is coiled 
into a left-handed spiral, the aperture being elliptical, and partially 
contracted by two folds of the inner lip. The mouth of the shell 
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is closed when the animal is withdrawn within it by a movable 
calcareous plate (“ clausilium ”). A large number of recent species 
of Clausilia are known, but the fossil 
forms are not numerous, and the 
oldest of them appear in the Eocene. 

In the genus Pupa the shell is 
cylindrical or oblong, with a rounded, 
often toothed aperture and a reflected 
outer lip. The oldest known type 
of ^his genus is the Pupa {Dendro- 
pupa) vetusta of the Coal-measures 
of Nova Scotia, discovered by Sir 
William Dawson in the hollow trunk 
of an erect Sigillaria. The aperture 
in this form (fig. 727) is devoid of 
teeth. An allied type is the Pupa 
vermilionensis of the Coal-measures 
of the United States. With these 
exceptions, the fossil Pupce are all 
of 'Pertiary age. 

Lastly, in the genus Succinea the 
shell is thin and ovate, with a small 

spire and a large body-whorl, the aperture large and obliquely 
ova?, and the outer lip thin. The “ Amber-snails live in moist 
places on land, and the known fossil species are confined to the 
Tertiary rocks. S. oblonga and S, putris are very common in the 
Loess. 

Order II. Basommatophora. 



Fig. 727. — Pu^a {Dcndro/>u^a) vetusta 
(after Dawson). <*, Natural size ; En- 
larged j c, Apex enlarged ; Sculpture, 
magnilicd. Coal-measures. 


In this order of Pulmonates the eyes are placed at the base of 
two feelers, which are contractile, but are not capable of invagina- 
tion. Of the families of this order, the Auriculidce and Limnceidce 
are inhabitants of fresh waters, or are amphibious, or in other cases 
live in moist places on land, while the aberrant groups of the 
SiphonariidcR and Gadiniida are marine in habit. 

Family i. Auriculidce. — In this family the shell is spiral, with 
a horny epidermis; the aperture is elongated, generally with a 
toothed outer lip ; and the columella is folded. The members of 
this family inhabit salt-marshes and places overflowed by the sea. 
The principal genus is Auricula itself, which ranges from the Upper 
Jurassic rocks to the present day, but the fossil forms are of com- 
paratively little importance. 

Family 2. LimncEIDcE. — In this family the shell is well developed, 
thin and horn-coloured, and of very variable shape. The aperture 
is simple, and the outer lip is sharp. The Limnceida are all in- 
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habitants of fresh water, and they are found in fluviatile and lacus- 
trine deposits. They commence in the Jurassic period, members 
of this family having been described from the 
Lias (?) and from the Purbeck beds (Upper Jur- 
assic). It is not, however, until we reach the 
base of the Cretaceous system (Weald Clay) that 
these forms appear in any abundance. 

The genus Limncca (fig. 728) includes the so- 
called “ Pond-snails,” characterised by their thin, 
spiral, elongated shells, with a large body-wliorl 
and an obliquely-twisted columella. The species 
of this genus commence in the Upper Jurassic 
(Purbeck Beds), and they are abundantly repre- 
sented in the Tertiary series. 

In the genus Physa (fig. 729) the shell is left-handed (“ sinistral ”), 
ovate, thin, and polished, with the aperture rounded in front. Wal- 
cott has described a species of Physa as occurring in the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks of Nevada. With this exception, the oldest 
species of the genus occur in the Purbeck beds (Upper Jurassic) 
and Wealden (Lower Cretaceous). Most of the fossil species, how- 
ever, belong to the Tertiary period, and the genus attains its maxi- 
mum at the present day. 

The genus Planorhis (fig. 730, a and b) comprises a number of 
well-known fresh-water shells, in which the shell is discoidal ^and 


Fig. 728 . — Limnepa 
ftyrainidalis. Eocene. 



Ti<y— Physa colum- 
nan's. Eocene. 



Fijp:. 730. — A, IHanorbis complanatus^ viewed from below 
and in front— Pliocene and Recent ; n, Planorhis discus — 
Eocene — viewed from above and in front, reduced one-half; 
c, Ancvlus Matheroni — Tertiary — viewed sideways and 
from above, the latter figure enlarged. 


many-wLorled, the aperture crescentic, and the lip thin. The fossil 
species of this genus date from the Lias (?), but are not plentiful 
except in the Tertiary deposits, from which numerous forms have 
been obtained. 

Lastly, the genus Ancylus (fig. 730, c) comprises the so-called 
“ River-limpets,” distinguished by their thin limpet-shaped shell, the 
apex of which is approximated to the hinder margin. The fossil 
species are few in number, and the earliest forms appear in the 
Miocene deposits. 
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Family 3. SiPHONARiiDi®. — This family comprises certain marine 
Gastropods, of amphibious habits, which agree with the normal 
Pulmonates in the possession of a pulmonary chamber. The shell 
is limjiet-shapcd, unsymmetrical, and usually radially ribbed. The 
muscular impression in the interior of the shell is interrupted by a 
lateral sinus corresponding with the opening of the pulmonary sac. 
The type-genus of this family is Siphonaria itself, the living species 
of which are found in tropical seas. The earliest fossil forms appear 
in the Eocene deposits, but the shell is with difficulty distinguished 
froiTi that of the Patellidcc, 

Family 4. GADiNiiDiT:. — This family comprises marine Pulmo- 
nates, which possess a x)atelliform shell, and differ from the preced- 
ing family only as regards the armature of the mouth. No undoubted 
fossil forms of the family are known, but Professor von Zittel is 
disposed to refer here the genus Va/cndennes/a, in which the shell 
is like that of a large limpet, but the apex is much incurved, and 
an internal sulcus and corresponding superficial fold extend from 
the apex to the right margin, and exist in a less developed form on 
the left side. This remarkable genus occurs in abundance in the 
l)rackish - water Upper Miocene deposits (“ Congeria - beds ”) of 
south-eastern Europe. 
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POLYPLACOPHORA AND SCAPHOPODA, 

Class III. Polyplacophora. 

The class of the Polyplacophora comprises only the family of the 
Chitonidce^ which differs in many important respects from the Gastro- 
pods, and presents certain relationships with the Worms. The body 
in the Chilonida (fig. 731, a) is elongated and worm-like, bilaterally 

symmetrical, with the mouth 
at the anterior end, and the 
anus at the hinder extremity 
of the body. There is no 
differentiated head, noi^ are 
cephalic tentacles develop- 

the foot forms a creeping 
disc; and the gills are nu- 
merous (fig. 731, g), and are 
contained in an imperfect 
pallial chamber or groove, 
between the margins of the 
foot and the edge of the 
mantle. The upper surface 
of the body is covered by 
the mantle, which secretes 
a “multi valve” shell (fig. 
731, b), composed of eight transverse imbricated plates, which suc- 
ceed one another from before backwards, and are embedded in the 
leathery or fibrous border of the mantle. 

The shell of the Chitons (fig. 731, b, and fig. 732) consists of 
eight valves placed in a line, the anterior or “ cephalic ” valve and 
the posterior or “ anal ” valve invariably differing from the six “ in- 
termediate ” valves, which are similar to one another. Each of the 
intermediate valves is divisible by lines of sculpturing into a central 


t 



Fig. 731.— A, Under surTace of a species of Chiton 
(after Cuvier):^ /, Fringe of tentacles round the mouth 
; ^1 Branchia; ; Under surface of foot; a. Anus, 
u, Shell of Chiton squamosus^ reduced one-half. 
(After S. P. Woodward.) 
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area (fig. 732, b, m) and two lateral areas (/). The upper or 
exposed surface of the valves is spoken of as the “tegmentum,” 


while the “ articulamentum ” is 
and is partly covered by the 
tegmentum. The shell is en- 
tirely surrounded by, and more 
or less extensively embedded 
in, the “girdle” or “zona” 
formed by the border of the 
mafitle, and variously covered 
on its upper surface with 
scales, spines, or bristles. 


peripheral zone which supports 



I'he cephalic and the six in- 
termediate plates have their 
apices at their posterior mar- 
gin, but the apex of the anal 
plate is usually anterior. 

The cephalic valve is usu- 
ally semicircular in shape, and 
its front edge is generally 
prolonged into an “insertion- 
plate,” or forward extension 



Fig. 7:^2. — A, Cephalic valve, b, one of the in- 
termediate valves, and c, anal valve of Chiton 
magnijictis, viewed from the dorsal aspect : w, 
Central area of the valve ; /, One of the lateral 
areas of the valve ; c c, Apophyses or sutural 
lamina: ; bby Sinus and jugal area. (After Cray.) 


of the “ articulamentum,” by which it is embedded in the mantle. 


'rhi intermediate valves are transverse in shape as a rule, and 


their front edges are furnished with forward extensions of the arti- 
culamentum, which serve to unite the successive valves, and are 
known as the “apophyses” or “.sutural lamin® ” (fig. 732, c). Pos- 
teriorly the intermediate plates usually possess “insertion-plates.” 
The anal valve is varialile in form and sculpturing, as well as in the 


position of its apex, but it has in front a pair of apophyses, separated 
by a median sinus (/y), and it possesses an insertion-plate posteriorly. 
The insertion-plate of the anal valve may be similar in form to that 
of the cephalic valve, or may be different from it, and by this char- 
acter the Chitons are grouped as “ regular ” or “ irregular.” 


The tegmentum of the recent Chitons exhibits two sets of superficial 
circular apertures, one set large (“ megalopores ”), the other set of much 
smaller size (“ microporcs ”)• These apertures lead into corresponding 
sets of tubes, large and small, which perforate the shell vertically, and 
open below into a plexus of horizontal canals running in the space be- 
tween the apposed surfaces of the tegmentum and articulamentum. These 
horizontal canals open internally, and lodge processes derived from the 
mantle, which send out ramifications into the canals connected with the 
“ megalopores ” and “ micropores.” These ramifications finally expand 
into differently-sized papilliform bodies (“ megakesthetes ” and “ micnes- 
thetes”), which appear to be peculiar organs of touch. Further, as shown 
by Moseley, a number of the “ megalaesthetes ” arc in some cases spe- 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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dally modified in structure, and become converted into minute eyes 
which are distributed over the exposed surface of the tegmentum. 


The Chitons are inhabitants of the sea, and they are of rare 
occurrence as fossils, being more abundant in the Paljeozoic than 
the Mesozoic or Kainozoic deposits. Under the name of Holochiton, 
Fischer has united the recent genus Leptochiton and a number of 
Palaeozoic types which have been plat'ed in groups under special 
names {Helminthochiton^ Gryphochiton^ i\:c.) 'Fhe general characters 
of the “ Holochitons " are the possession of an oval or elongc'^fed 
shell, in which the insertion-plates '' are obsolete or more or less 
developed, their margins being in the latter case entire, and showing 
neither fissures nor denticulations. I'aken as a whole, the Palie- 
ozoic Chitons are characterised by the elongated form of the shell, 
the narrowness of the valves (fig. 733), the absence or rudimentary 
condition of the insertion-plates, and the 
a h widely separated sutural lamime. In their 



Hg- f-folochiion {Gryf»ho- 

chiton) from iho Carbon- 

iferous Limestone of IJelgium. a, 
Four consecutive plates ; //, Anal 
plate seen from the exterior and 
from the interior. (After I)e 
Koninck— coi»icd from Zittel.) 


narrow valves and elongated form the 
Palaeozoic Chitf)ns resemi)]e the recent 
genus Cryptophix ( -- C/utonellus\ but the 
shell in the latter is formed wholly l)y the 
articulamentum, the valves arc more or 
less separated, and the insertion-plates 
have fissured margins. As regards their 
geological distribution, the “ Holochi- 
tons ” range from the Ordovician to the 
Permian rocks, but the majority of the 
known forms are Carboniferous. Some 
of the Carboniferous types, however, 
possibly belong to Cryptophix 
his). The conical calcareous plates of 
the Silurian rocks of Gotland, w'hich 
have been described under the name of 


Chelodes, are regarded by Lindstrom as referable to the Chitonidic, 
The plates of Chelodes show remarkable reseml)lances to those of 


the Chitons, but they are altogether peculiar in the fact that not 
only are there no insertion-plates, but the sutural laminoe are also 


wholly unrepresented. 


But few representatives of the Polypi acophor a have hitherto been 
found in the Secondary and Tertiary rocks, and these few appear to 
belong to the genus Chiton itself, in wdiich the insertion-plates are 
well developed and possess fissured margins, those of the cephalic 
and anal valves being alike in form. 
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Class IV. Scaphopoda. 

This class of Molluscs includes only the single family of the 
Dentaliida^ the characters of which would assign to it a position in 
some respects intermediate between the Lamellibranchs and the 
Gastropods. The type of the group is the genus Dentalium, the 
animal of which is bilaterally symmetrical, and is enclosed in a con- 
tinuous mantle, which secretes a tubular shell, which is open at both 
ends. From the large anterior aperture of the shell is protruded the 
foot, with a circle of tentacles surrounding the mouth, but there is 
no distinct head. The oral tentacles appear to discharge a respi- 
ratory function, but there are no specialised branchiae, nor is a 
definite heart present. 'J'he nervous system is of the Molluscan 
type ; the kidneys are paired ; the sexes are distinct ; and the 
pharynx is furnished with a radula. 

The shell in the Dentaliidte is in the form of a slightly curved 
calcareous tube (fig. 735), of conical form, but not spirally coiled, 
'rhe shell is open at both 
ends, the anterior aperture 
being larger than the pos- 
terior, and the latter being 
sometimes simple, some- 
times crenulated or fissured. 

'Fh? concave side of the tube 
corresponds with the dorsal 
side of the animal, and the 
ventral side is convex. No 
operculum is deveJojied. 

'Fhe Dentaliidai are all 
marine, and live buried in 
sand or mud, with the wide 
anterior extremity of the 
shell downwards. The fos- 
sil forms begin at least as 
early as the Devonian, and 
some Ordovician and Si- 

types have been re- ^ari% 
though these are 
not free from doubt. 

In the genus De^ifalhim 

734 and 735) the tubular shell is smooth, or longitudinally 
striated, or annulatedj the anterior aperture is simple and is not 
contracted ; and the posterior aperture is typically truncated and 
entire. Entalis is hardly separable from Dentalium proper, but there 
is a short slit at the posterior aperture on the ventral (convex) side 



734. — Dentalium t'm/- Fig. 735.— /><’«- 
tf the natural si/e, with talium Bonei. 

1 tentacles protruded from Miocene. (After 
erior opening of the shell. Deshayes.) 
[.aca/e-Dulhiers.) 
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of the tube. The fossil species of Dentalium may be confounded 
with the tubes of Tubicolar Annelides, or a reverse mistake to this 
may be made. Species of Dentalium have been described from the 
Ordovician rocks of Russia by Eichw’ald, but the nature of these is 
not absolutely certain. Undoubted forms of the genus appear in 
the Devonian rocks, and a number of Carboniferous species are 
known. In the Secondary and I'ertiary rocks the genus is well 
represented, the later fomis being usually more ornate as regards 
the characters of the surface than are the older types. 

In the genus Siphonodentaiium {Gadus) the tubular shell may or 
may not be contracted towards its anterior extremity, but is always 
attenuated behind ; and the posterior aperture is incised or lobulated. 
The surface is smooth or finely striated. The genus ranges from 
the Cretaceous rocks to the present day. T.astly, in the Recent 
and late Tertiary genus Cadulus, the tube is swollen in its middle, 
and both its apertures are entire, the hinder one being crenulated. 
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CLA SS K CEFHAL OF OF A. 

The members of the class Cephalopoda are bilaterally symmetrical 
Molluscs^ with a lar^e head^ and having the body enclosed i?t a 
muscular mantle. The fore-part of the foot is split up into eight or 
more muscular processes or ‘‘ ar7nsf which su?‘round the inouth ; ivhile 
the epipodia are well developed.^ a7id give rise^ by appositio7i or fusion ^ 
to a 7nuscular t7d)e i^\fun7ier'') through ivhich the effete water of res- 
piration is expelled. 07te or two pairs of gills are co7iiai7ied within 
the pallial sac^ and the sexes are ahvays distinct. 

The Cephalopoda^ comprising the Cuttle-fishes, Pearly Nautilus, 
constitute the most highly organised of the classes of the 
Mollusca. They are all marine and carnivorous, and are possessed 
of considerable locomotive powers. At the bottom of the sea they 
can walk aliout, head downwards, by means of the arms which sur- 
round the mouth, and which are usually provided with numerous 
suckers or “ acetabula.” They are also enabled to swim, partly by 
means of lateral expansions of the integument or fins (not always 
present), and partly by means of the forcible expulsion of water 
through the tubular “ funnel,^^ the reaction of which causes the 
animal to move in the opposite direction. 

The body in the Cephalopoda is bilaterally symmetrical, the 
cephalic region being conspicuously marked out, and being sepa- 
rated from the visceral region, which is enclosed in the mantle (fig. 
736 ). The head bears a pair of large globular eyes, and has the 
mouth placed in the centre of its anterior surface. The mouth is 
surrounded by a circle of long muscular processes or “ arms,” 
formed by the splitting up of the margins of the foot. In the 
Cuttle-fishes there are always either eight or ten “ arms,” and 
these are provided with muscular suckers, which can be used in 
prehension. In the Pearly Nautilus, on the other hand, the arms 
are numerous, and are not furnished with suckers. The lateral 
margins of the foot (“epipodia”) are, again, either placed in 
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apposition {Ndutiius) or are actually united (Cuttle-fishes), in such 
a manner as to form a muscular tube, known as the “ funnel.” 
The funnel (fig. 736, /) is placed on the lower surface of the 
body, w4th its anterior extremity projecting beyond the mantle, 

while it opens behind into the 



pallial chamber. It serves for 
the elimination of the water 
which has been used in respi- 
ration, and the out-going cur- 
rents also carry away with i\ftm 
the excretions of the kidneys 
and of the ink-sac, together 
with the faeces. By the con- 
tractions of the mantle, the 
water contained in the pallial 
sac can also be driven through 
the funnel in a su('cession of 
jets, driving the animal back- 
wards through the water. 

'rhc mouth in (he Ce])haIo- 
j)0(]s conducts into a powerful 
buccal cavity or pharynx (fig, 
736,///) containing two ])owcr- 
ful mandibles, working verti- 
cally, resemljling the beak of 
a parrot in shape, and either 
horny (as in the Cuttle-fishes), 
or partially calcified (as in 
Nautilus). There is also a 
toothed tongue or “ radula.” 
The intestine is short, and the 
anal opening is placed at the 
base of the funnel. The 


Fig. 736.— Diagram of the structure of a Cuttle- 
fish. /A, Pharynx, with the horny mandibles 
Salivary glands ; o', CEsophagus ; .v, Stomach : 
c, Gastric caicum ; /«, Intestine ; /, Liver ; n 
(.Esophageal ncrve-collar ; g, One of the cillsj 
>vith the branchial heart at its base ; /, liik^ag!. 

duct opening along with the intestine and 
^nerative duct at tie base of the funnel; ot', 
Ovary ; d. Oviduct (tl nidaniental and accesso^ 
glands are omitted) ; Funnel, /, Pen, lying in 
the mantle dorsally. 


Cuttle-fishes possess a special 
glandular organ, the “ ink- 
bag ” (fig. 736, i), which 

secretes an inky fluid, which 
the animal can discharge into 
the water, so as to facilitate 
its escape when menaced or 
pursued. The duct of the 


ink-sac opens, along with the intestine, at the base of the funnel ; 


but in the Pearly Nautilus and its extinct allies the ink-gland is 
entirely absent. 

A well-developed heart is present in the Cephalopods, and the 
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respiratory organs are in the form of plume-like gills placed sym- 
metrically on the sides of the body within the pallial sac. The 
Cuttle-fishes (Dibranchiate Cephalopods) have two gills, one on 
each side, while the Pearly Nautilus and its allies (Tetrabranchiate 
Cephalopods) have four gills, two on each side. The currents of 
water needed in respiration are maintained by the alternate contrac- 
tions and expansions of the muscular walls of the mantle-sac. In 
each expansion the water finds its way into the pallial chamber by 
the opening between the rim of the mantle and the neck ; and in 
eai*h contraction it is expelled through the tube of the funnel, which 
is so constructed as to allow of the egress but to prevent the ingress 
of the water. 

The nervous system of the Cephalopoda is highly developed, and 
its central masses form an oesophageal ncrve-collar, which is pro- 
tected by a cartilaginous plate. 

The sexes are in different individuals, and the males and females 
are commonly more or less unlike externally, the former often having 
one of the arms specially modified to serve as an intromittent organ. 
'Fhe ducts of the generative glands open at the base of the funnel, 
and each individual, besides the essential organs of reproduction 
(testis or ovary), generally possesses accessory glands. The most 
important of these accessory glands in the females are known as 
the “ nidamental glands,” and they secrete a viscid material which 
unites the eggs together. 

The shell of the Cephalopoda is sometimes external, sometimes 
internal. The internal skeleton (fig. 737) is known as the “cuttle- 
bone,” “ sepiostaire,” or “ pen ” {gladius), and may be either cor- 
neous or calcareous. In some cases it is rendered complex by the 
addition of a chambered portion or “ phragmacone,” which is to be 
regarded as a visceral skeleton or “splanchnoskeleton.” In Spirula 
(%• 737? ^) tbe phragmacone is the sole internal skeleton, and is 
coiled into a spiral, the coils of >vhich lie in one plane, and are near 
one another, but not in contact. It thus resembles the shell of the 
Pearly Nautilus, but it is interim^ and differs, therefore, in this re- 
spect from the external shell of the latter, though it is so far ex- 
ternal that the last chamber lodges part of the viscera. The only 
living Cephalopods which are provided with an external shell are the 
Paper Nautilus {Argonauta) and the species of Pearly Nautilus 
{Nautilus) \ l)ut not only is the structure of the animal different in 
each of these, but the nature of the shell itself is entirely different. 
The shell of the Argonaut is involuted, but is not divided into 
chambers, and it is secreted by the webbed extremities of the two 
dorsal arms of the female. The arms are bent backwards, so as to 
allow the animal to live in the shell, but there is in reality no organic 
connection between the shell and the body of the animal. In fact, 
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the shell of the Argonaut, being ronfineci to the female, and scrv’ 
by its empty apex as a reeejnaele for the ova, may be looked uj)on 
as a “nidainental shell,’* or, as it is secreted by a modified portion 
of the foot, it may more properly l)e regarded as a pcdnl shell” 
The shell of the Pearly Nautilus, on the other hand, is a true j)allial 
shell, and is secreted by the body of the animal, to which it is 
organically connected. It is involuted, but it differs from the shell 
of the Argonaut in being divided into a series of chambers by shelly 



i' ‘S- 7-^7-- Iiiicriiiil skeleton of .SV/m ^fy/a/a ; Pen of HhthU'uihis Bonelliana ; 
Shell ( phragmacone ) of 6firula/7agilis ; r/, Animal QiSpirula Peronii. 


partitions or septa, which are pierced by a tube or “ siphuncle,” the 
animal itself living in the last chamber only of the shell. 

1 he Cephalopoda are divided into two extremely distinct and 
well-marked orders, termed the Dibranchiata and Tetrabranchiata, 
in accordance with the number of gills possessed by the animal! 
The former comprises all the true Cuttle-fishes; whilst the latter, 
though abundantly represented in past time, has no other living 
representatives than three or four species of the genus Nautilus. 

As regards their distribution tn space, the Ccjihalopods are ex- 
clusively inhabitants of the sea, and sometimes attain a great size. 
They live partly in the open sea and partly in shallow water close 
to shore, and are carnivorous in habit. 

As regards their general distribution in time, the oldest forms of 
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the Cephalopoda (Ortkoceras and Cyrtoceras) appear in the Upper 
(Jambrian rocks. All the known Palaeozoic representatives of the 
class belong to the order of the Tetrahranchiata^ whereas the order 
of the Dibranchiata makes its first appearance in rocks of Triassic 
age. The 'Petrabranchiates attain their maximum in the Secondary 
period, about six or seven thousand fossil forms being already known 
from strata of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic age. On the other hand, 
but few 'Pertiary '1 etrabranchiates have been recorded, and the 
order is represented at the present day by the single genus Nautilus. 
'itie order of the Dibranchiata., on the contrary, attains its maximum 
development at the present day. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

DIVISIONS OF THE CEPHALOPODA, 

Order I. Tetrabranchiata. 

The Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods are distinguished by the posses- 
sion of an external many-chamhered shelly the last and largest chamber 
of which lodges the body of the animal. The chambers are separated 
by calcareous partitions or “ septa f perforated by a membranous tube 
or “ siphunclel^ The head is furnished with numerous fleshy ten- 
tacles f which are not provided with suckers ; the branchice are four 
in number^ two on each side of the body ; the funnel does not form a 
complete tube ; and there is no ink-bag, • 

I'his order of the Cei)halopods is represented at the present day 
by the single genus Nautilus, with four living species, and we may 
take the well-known Pearly Nautilus {N, pompilius) as the type of 
the division. The body of the Pearly Nautilus consists (fig. 738) 
of a posterior vi.sceral mass and an anterior cephalic region, the 
whole being contained in the capacious outermost chamber (body- 
chamber) of the shell, from which the head can be protruded at 
will. The shell is rolled uj) into a flat spiral, and the position of 
the animal is such that the “ funnel ” (fig. 738,/) is turned towards 
the convex side of the shell, which is thus the ventral side, the 
concave side being dorsal. The visceral mass is included in the 
mantle, which is thin behind, but becomes thicker in front, 
being reflected on the dorsal side as a kind of collar over the con- 
vexity of the preceding whorl, which it invests with a black shelly 
deposit. The animal is attached to the shell by a double shell- 
muscle, while the posterior extremity gives off* a membranous tube 
or “ siphuncle,” which pierces the successive septa centrally, and is 
continued backwards through the entire series of air-chambers. 

The front portion of the “foot” surrounds the animal’s mouth, 
and is furnished with a number of cylindrical, retractile “ tentacles,” 
which are not provided with suckers. Dorsally a portion of the 
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foot is thickened, and forms a fleshy fold or “hood” (fig. 738, c), 
which abuts against the preceding whorl of the shell. On the ven- 
tral side the median portion of the foot is converted into two mus- 
cular lobes, which are placed in apposition but are not fused with 
one another, thus forming the “ funnel.” As in all the Cephalopods, 
the funnel serves for the expulsion of the currents of water which 
have passed over the gills, as also for the escape of the undigested 
portions of the food and the generative products. 

The mouth is placed in the centre of the head, and is armed with 
twf) horny mandibles, partially calcified towards their extremities, 
and shaped like the beak of a parrot, except that the inferior man- 



Fiij. 738. — Pearly Nautilus {^Nautilus pom pi Uus\ a, Mantle ; l>, Its dorsal fold ; 
c, Hood ; Eye ; Tentacles ; Funnel. 

dible is the longest. A “radula” is present, and the intestine 
terminates at the base of the funnel. The heart is contained in a 
large viscero-pericardial sac (or “ pericardium ”), and consists of a 
ventricle, which receives four branchial veins ; but there are no 
“ branchial hearts.” The branchiae are contained within the mantle- 
cavity, and are four in number, two on each side. No ink-gland is 
developed. The sexes are distinct, and the reproductive organs of 
the female consist of an ovary, with two oviducts (the left rudi- 
mentary), and an accessory nidamental gland. 

The only structures possessed by the Pearly Nautilus which are 
capable of preservation in the fossil condition are the mandibles and 
the shell, since the foot in this genus secretes no structure which 
can be compared with the “ operculum ” of the Gastropods. Leav- 
ing out of sight the “ Aptychi ” of the Ammonites, it is from fossil 
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beaks or shells that we derive our knowledge of the extinct Tetra- 
branchiates ; and it is therefore necessary to study these parts in 
some detail, and with reference to the entire order. 

In the living Pearly Nautilus the horny mandibles, which com- 
pose the “ beak,” are calcified towards their tips, the upjier mandible 
more extensively so than the lower one. Similar licak-like jaws 
have been long known as occurring in the Secondary and Terliary 
rocks, and they have been describeil umler the name of R/iyncholiks. 
The Jurassic and Cretaceous fossils included under the name of 
Rhynchofeuthis (fig. 739) are very similar to RhynchoUtes, and Jre 
doubtless the calcified maiulibles of .some species of Nautilus, or of 



Fiif. 7;iy . — R hyuchoteuihis AstUrianus. l.owcr (ircen.«;.Tn J (C.Vclat t-ou.s). 


some allied ty])e. In the Palaeozoic rocks, in which the Nautiloidea 
are abundantly represented, the fossil beaks, except for a Carbon- 
iferous “ Rhyncholite,” are unknown. 

The shell in all the Tetrabranchiates resembles that of the Nau- 
tilus in having a larger or smaller body-chamber, preceded by a 
chambered portion, which is divided into compartments by shelly 
partitions or “ septa” (fig. 738). The chambers arc usually spoken 
of as the “ air-chambers,” on the belief that they are filled with some 
gas secreted by the animal itself, but some authorities take the view 
that they are naturally filled with water. In all the Tetrabranchiates 
the chambers are traversed throughout by an originally membranous 
tube or “ siphuncle,” which is connected with the hinder end of the 
visceral sac. 

In the Pearly Nautilus, as before pointed out, the animal is so 
related to its shell that the “ funnel ” is turned towards the convex 
side of the latter, the aperture of the shell showing a corresponding 
sinuation on that side. Hence, in the living Pearly Nautilus the 
convex side of the shell is ventral, and the shell is “ exogastric.” 
In various fossil Nautiloids, however, it can be shown that the shell- 
aperture is excavated on the inner or concave side, at which point 
w^e must suppose the “funnel” to have been placed. In such 
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“ endogastric ” types the concave side of the shell is the ventral 
side, the dorsal side being convex. In a great many fossil forms, 
however, there is no clear evidence as to the position of the animal 
in relation to its shell ; and in such cases, as in the Ammonites, it 
is advisable to employ the terms “ external ” and “ internal ” for the 
convex and concave sides of the shell, since we do not know which 
side is “dorsal” or “ventral.” 

'Fhe shell of the Tetrabranchiates may be regarded as essentially 
a more or less elongated cone, the pointed end of which is parti- 



Fig. 740. — Fra.giiieiit of Actiuoccras 
cn'hrist'fituffi—CwwAWWAU (Iroup, North 
America, of the natur.al size. 'I’he lower 
figure is a section showing the air- 
chambers, and the form and position 
of the siphuncle. (After Billings.) 



Fig. 741.— Restorai ion of Orthoccras, 
the shell being supp osed to be divided 
vertically, and only i :s upper part being 
shown. a, Arms ; Muscular tube 
(“funnel”) by which water is expelled 
from the niantle-chai iber ; c, Air-cham- 
bers; s, Siphuncle. 


tioned off into air-chambers, while the body-chamber is situated at 
the wide end (figs. 740 and 741). In some cases, as in Orthoceras 
and BacuHtes^ the shell retains permanently its primitive form as a 
straight cone. In other cases the originally straight cone may be 
slightly bent {Cyrtoceras) ; twisted into a hook {Hamites) ; douViled 
on itself {Pfychoceras) ; or coiled into an open spiral, the turns of 
which may lie in one plane {Gyroceras) or may pass obliquely round 
an imaginary axis {Helicoceras). Very generally the volutions of the 
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shell are in contact with one another, in which case the coils may 
lie in one plane {Nautilus, Ammonites, &c.), or they may pass ob- 
liquely round an axis {Turrilites), In the discpidal types (such as 
Nautilus and the Ammonites) the last volution may more or less 
completely conceal the preceding turns of the spiral. In other 
cases the earlier coils of the shell remain visible, and the shell 
becomes umbilicated. 

The surface of the shell in the I'etrabranchiates may be nearly 
smooth, or may show nothing more than delicate lines of growth. 
In other cases the surface may be more or less conspicuously 
adorned with various kinds of sculpturing, which may have a direc- 
tion corresponding with the long axis of the shell, or may be at right 
angles to this. Thin sections show that the shell is composed of 
two principal layers, of a different nature. The outer layer forms a 
thin porcellanous stratum, which is lined throughout by a thicker 
nacreous layer, which alone forms the septa between the air- 
chambers. 

'I'he “ septa,” or partitions between the successive air-chambers, 
vary greatly in number in different types of the Tetrabranchiates. 



Fig. 742. — Diagram to illustrate the position of the siphuncle and the form of the septa in 
various Tctrabrancliiate Ceplialopods. The upper row of figures re{)resents transverse sections 
of the shells, the lower row represents the edges of the septa, a Ammonite or Jiacu/ite ; b b^ 
Ceratite ; c c, Goniatite ; d d, Glymcnia ; e r, Nautilus or Ortboceras. 

Whatever their number may be, they are usually placed in each 
individual at approximately uniform distances apart in each succes- 
sive portion of the shell ; but the last two or three septa are com- 
monly closer to one another than the rest, probably in consequence 
of an impairment of the vitality of the animal with advancing age. 
Up to a certain period of the animaFs life, new chambers are suc- 
cessively formed as the increasing size of the body necessitates the 
acquisition of more room, but the process by which the animal 
moves forwards prior to the development of a fresh septum is not 
perfectly understood. The edges of the septa, where they become 
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continuous with the shell-wall, are known as the “ sutures,” and the 
form of these necessarily varies with that of the septa themselves. 
In one great division of the Tetrabranchiates (viz., the Nautiloidea) 
the septa are simply curved or slightly lobed, and the “ sutures ” 
are more or less completely plain. In the other great division of 
the order (viz., the Ammonoidea) the septa are folded and comj)lex, 
and the “sutures” are angulated, zigzag, lobed or foliaceous (fig. 
742). The form of the “sutures” cannot be determined from the 
exterior, so long as the shell is preserved ; but in fossil forms, in 
wffich the shell itself is commonly more or less extensively removed, 
the form of the sutures can be readily studied, and affords charac- 
ters of high morphological value. 

The “siphuncle” in the Tetrabranchiate Cey.)halopods has tlic 
form of a tube connected in front with the hinder end of the 
body, and continued backwards throughout 
the entire series of air-chambers. The pre- 
cise function of the siphuncle is uncertain, 
but it probably serves to maintain the vitality 
of the shell. In the Pearly Nautilus the 
sii)huncle is a membranous tube, the walls 
of which are to some extent strengthened 
by the deposition of calcareous granules. 

In some fossil letrabranchiates these calca- 
reoRis deposits are so extensively developed 
that the wall of the siphuncle may become 
completely calcified. 'Phe proper sheath of 
the siphuncle, formed in this way, must, 
however, be carefully distinguished from cer- 
tain other calcareous envelopes which may 
come to more or less completely enclose 
the siphuncular tube. Thus, in the Pearly 
Nautilus each septum is prolonged backwards 
at the point where it is perforated by the 
siphuncle as a short shelly tube — “ neck ” 
or “funnel” — which encloses the anterior 
portion of each segment of the siphuncle. 743.-»"artia| section 

In some Tetrabranchiates these septal showing the “ septal necks ” 
necks” do not merely form short collars posits on™ 
round the siphuncle, but each is continued 
backwards from the septum in which it originates to the septum 
next behind (fig. 743, si ) ; so that the proper siphuncle becomes 
enclosed in a complete secondary investment. In the majority 
of the Nautiloids the septal necks are directed, as in the Pearly 
Nautilus, backwards from each septum, and such forms are said to 
be “ retrosiphonate.” On the other hand, the majority of the 
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Ammonoid Tetrahranchiates have the septal necks continued 
fonmrds from the producing septa, and arc therefore said to he 
“prosiphonate.” In many of the extinct types of Nautiloidea 
the internal structure of the siphuncle is highly remarkable, the 
cavity of the tube often becoming contracted by organic deposits of 
secondary origin ; but the structures in (piestion will be more fully 
considered later on. J«nstly, imp(»rtant distinctions are drawn in 
the Tetrat)ranchiates from the position of the siphuncle in relation 
to the shell. In the Ammonoiikti the sij>huncle is always marginal 
and is mostly i)lacecl on the external siile of the shell. In the AH//- 
ti/oidea^ on the other hand, the siphuncle may pierce the septa 
centrally (as in the Pearly Xaiitiius) : or it may be siibcentral : or in 
other cases it may he marginal, being then sometimes external, 
sometimes internal in position (hg. 742). 

'Phe development of the shell of the Pearly Nautilus is, unfor- 
tunately, unknown : hut it has been shown that there are important 
distinctions in the form and siriK tiire of the initial chamber of the 



Fig. 744. — Development of 'retrabninchiute Cephalopocls, a, 'I'he inner end of the shell of 
Nautilus pompilius^ enlarged, showing the initial chamber and the cicatrix ; n, Cyrtocvras 
prtrfiosterum — Silurian, showing the commencement of the shell ; and (c) the initial chainhcr 
viewed from below, showing the cicatrix ; n, Inner portion of the shell of Goniatites bicanalic' 
ulatus — Devonian, showing the inflated protoconch ; K, First turn of the spire of Goniatites sub- 
/a Devonian ; F, Crioceras Studeri — Oetaceous, enlarged, showing the protoconch; 

Protoconch and first turn of the spire of Ammonites tjuadrisulcalus — Cretaceous, enlarged. 
(After Harrande.) 


shell in the tw^o groups of the Nautiloidea and Aininonoidea respec- 
tively. In the Ammonoids the initial chamlicr of the shell (fig. 
744, D — o) constitutes an inflated, spheroidal, oval, or pyriform sac, 
the so-called “ protoconch ” (or “ ovisac ”), which corresponds w^'th 
the “ nucleus ” of the shell of the (Gastropods, and is separated by a 
constriction from the first air-chamber. The siphuncle commences 
as a closed and dilated tube, which deeply indents the front wall of 
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the protoconch, but does not penetrate into the cavity of the latter. 
Munier-Chalmas has shown, further, that the cavity of the proto- 
conch is traversed by a tubular organ or “ prosiphon,” which abuts 
against the front wall of the chamber, but does not communicate 
with the proper siphuncle, the place of which it is supposed to take 
in early life. In the Nautiloideay on the other hand, the initial 
chamber of the shell (fig. 744, a, b, c) is a simple cone, which is 
not constricted off from the first air-chamber and is not inflated. 
The initial element of the siphuncle is a somewhat dilated cgecal 
tube, which indents the front wall of the initial chamber, but does 
not enter its cavity. I’he external surface of the initial chamber is 
usually marked by a network of transverse and longitudinal striae, 
which mostly become obsolete in the adult shell. The hinder 
extremity of the initial chamber also exhibits an oval, rounded, or 
slit-like scar or cicatrix (fig. 744, a and c). The presence of this 
cicatrix would seem to show, as held by Hyatt, that the initial 
chamber of the Nautiloids does not correspond with the “ proto- 
conch ” of the Ammonoids ; and it seems not improbable that there 
existed in the former a deciduous protoconch, which is now repre- 
sented only by a small vacuity in the centre of the shell (in the 
spirally-inrolled types), Hyatt, indeed, has described and figured 
the remains of this protoconch as occurring in certain species of 
Orthoceras, On this view, the initial chamber of the shell of the 
Nfiiutiloids is really the first air-chamber, and the cicatrix in its 
posterior wall marks the point where this communicated with the 
caducous protoconch. 

The order of the Tetrabranchiata may be divided into the two 
sub-orders of the Nautiloidea and Ammonoidea^ typified respectively 
by the Nautili and the Ammonites. The Ammonoidea are regarded 
by Tischer as a separate order of the Cephalopoda ; while the char- 
acters of the protoconch are regarded by some as affording ground 
for a reference of this division to the Dibranchiates rather than to 
the Tetrabranchiates. 

Regarded as a whole, the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods form a 
group which early attained its maximum, and is now almost extinct. 
The Palaeozoic Tetrabranchiates are in the main of a decidedly 
simpler type than those which followed them. The largest number 
of generic types existed during the Mesozoic period, and the forms 
of this epoch are morphologically the most complex. With the close 
of the Secondary period disappeared almost all tlie characteristic 
Mesozoic types, and the order was left without an> representative in 
the Tertiary rocks except the simple and ancient genus Nautilus and 
its immediate allies. As regards the two great sections of the order, 
the Nautiloidea are the most ancient, dating their existence from 
the Upper Cambrian. Not only is this the case, but they are pre- 
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eminently Palaeozoic, only a few generic types surviving into the 
Secondary period. On the other hand, the Ammonoidea are j^re- 
eminently Mesozoic in their range, being represented in the Valie- 
ozoic deposits earlier than the C'arbonilerous only by such compara- 
tively simple types as Clymcnta and Gomatitcs, With but limited 
and local exceptions, the Afnnh>notdta are not known to have sur- 
vived into even the comment'emenl of the Kainozoic period ; and 
all the living Tefnih-iUiAiiiift s belong to I lie >ingle genus Nautilus. 


Sri)-Oki>i:R I XAt /no/Ju v. 

In this division of the Tctrahranchiata the shell is straight or bent, 
or variously coiled, the aperture being siin])Ie or contracted, and the 
ventral side l)eing commonly indicated by an emargination of the 
apertural edge. The sutures are simjde, rarely undulated or den- 
ticulate ; and the septa are concave towards the shell-aperture. The 
siphuncle is variable in position, and its cavity is often contracted by 
internal deposits. I'he septal necks ” arc usually short, though 
sometimes long, and are generally directed backwards, the shell 
being “ retrosiphonate.’^ The initial chamber is conical, and has a 
cicatrix. 

This sub-order includes the genus Nautilus^ and a large number 
of wholly extinct types. The general characters of the shell have 
already been spoken of in dealing with the Tetrabranchiata a^ a 
whole ; but there are a few special points w^hich may be shortly 
noticed here. 

I'he aperture of the body-chamber in the Nautiloids is variably 
shaped. In some cases, as in Orthoceras, the aperture is simple, as 
it is in the Pearly Nautilus ; but the lateral margins of the aperture 
may be prolonged for>vards, so that a sinus is produced on the con- 
vex and concave sides of the shell. The 
most marked and constant of these si- 
nuses may be assumed to correspond with 
the funnel, and therefore to represent the 
ventral side of the animal ; and, as pre- 
viously pointed out, this is in Nautilus 
the convex side of the shell. While the 
aperture in many Nautiloids is simple, 
it becomes in other cases contracted by 
the bending inwards of the lateral pro- 
longations of the mouth, so as to be 
converted into a dorsal and ventral open- 
ing connected by an intervening passage. In some cases the 
dorsal and ventral margins as well as the lateral ones are bent 
inw^ards, in w^hich case the aperture (fig. 745) assumes a T-shaped 



Fig. 745. — Aperture of the shell 
of Gomphoceras Hohetnicutn, re- 
duced in size. (After Barraiidc.) 
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or key-hole-like character. According to the views of Barrande, 
the broad transverse part of the aperture represents in such cases 
the position of the head, while the rounded extremity of the verti- 
cal portion of the aperture corresponds with the funnel. It is 
clear, however, that with an aperture so contracted, the animal 
must have been incapable of protruding the head, as the living 
Pearly Nautilus can. 

The dorsal and ventral aspects of the animal have no constant 
relation to the concave and convex sides of the shell among the 
JS^utiloidea. In the Pearly Nautilus the convex side is the ventral 
one, but even within the limits of the same genus it is usual to meet 
with forms having the convex side 
ventral associated with others in s 


which the concave side is ventral. 

The position of the siphunde is 
by no means constant among the 
Nautiloids, and bears no fixed rela- 
tion to the aspects of the body of 
the animal, though it is commonly 
placed towards the ventral side. 
The siphunde is upon the whole, 
however, most generally situated 
centrally or subcentrally, and when 
reifloved towards the margin it is 
usually external in the curved 
shells, though it may be internal. 
As regards its structure the siph- 
uncle of the Nautiloids is, to begin 
with, a simple membranous tube, 
but it may become complex in 
process of growth. In many cases 
the cavity of the siphunde be- 
comes contracted by the formation 
in its interior of annular deposits 
of calcareous tissue (fig. 746, or\ 
which were termed by Barrande 
“ obstruction-rings” ; and these may 
be so extensively developed as to 
completely obstruct the tube. 

The “ septal necks ” of the Nau- 



Fig. 746. — Vertical section of OrOioceras 
angulatum^ Silurian, showing the siphunde 
(j) contracted by the development of “ ob- 
struction-rings ” {or) opposite the septa. 
(After Foord.) 


tiloids are almost always directed backwards, the shell thus being 


“ retrosiphonate” (fig. 743). In the two genera Nothoceras and 


Bathmoceras alone are the septal necks turned forwards, so that 


the shell is “ prosiphonate.” In many forms, as in the existing 
Pearly Nautilus, the septal necks are short; but in other cases 
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they extend from septum to septum, and they may even fit into 
one another like so many funnels (as in the genus Endoceras), 

Lastly, the sutures or the lines formed by the intersection 
of the septa with the surface of the shell, are simply curved, sig- 
moidally bent, or in some cases undulated. In a few cases short 
external and internal bendings of the suture (“lobes”) may be 
developed, but these never constitute a conspicuous feature. 

As regards their distribution in time, the earliest types of the 
Nautiloidea appear in the Upper Cambrian deposits, in which the 
genera OrtJwceras and Cyrtoceras are represented. In the Ordovician 
rocks an enormous number of Nautiloids are known to occur, no 
less than four hundred and sixty-three species having been recorded 
by Barrande from rocks of this age in Bohemia alone. The maxi- 
mum development of the group takes place, however, in the Silurian 
period, the Bohemian area having yielded to the researches of Bar- 
rande over a thousand species from deposits belonging to this 
system. In the later Palaeozoic rocks the Nautiloids exhibit a pro- 
gressive diminution in numbers, and only the genera Nautilus and 
Orthoceras survive the close of this epoch, the latter finally dying 
out in the Trias. The few known Tertiary types belong to Nautilus 
or to closely allied forms, and the sole existing representatives of the 
sub-order are four living species of Nautilus, 

The sub-order Nautiloidea may be divided into the following 
families (see Foord’s “ Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in Vhe 
British Museum ”) : — 

Family i. ORXHOCERATiDiE. — In this family the shell is straight 
or slightly curved, the aperture is simple, and the siphuncle is 
usually slender and cylindrical. This family comprises the single 
genus Orthoceras (figs. 747, 748), in which the shell is in the form 
of a conical tube which is usually straight, but may be slightly 
curved. The aperture of the shell is not contracted, and the body- 
chamber is of large size. The septa are concave, usually horizontal, 
and generally far apart ; and the siphuncle is usually slender and 
cylindrical, and may be central, subcentral, or excentric in position. 
The numerous species of Orthoceras are divided by Barrande into 
two principal sections — the Shor,t-coned and Long-coned forms — 
according as the shell has the form of a short cone with a large 
apical angle, or of a prolonged cone with a small apical angle. I'he 
first of these groups is a very small one, and almost all the more 
common Orthocerata belong to the second section. Though the 
shell is typically straight, it may be gently curved throughout (as in 
O, angulatuni) \ or it may be slightly bent towards the point of the 
cone, but otherwise straight (as in O, unguis). In the smaller forms, 
the initial chamber, with its cicatrix, is sometimes preserved. 

The oldest known species of Orthoceras appears in the Upper 
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Cambrian (Upper Tremadoc beds of Wales), and very numerous 
forms of the genus have been recorded from the Ordovician rocks. 
The genus attains its maximum in the Silurian, more than five 
hundred species having been described by Barrande from rocks of 
this age in Bohemia. In the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks a 
great reduction in the number of species takes place ; a few Permian 



Fig. 747.-- A broken specimen^ of 
Orthocercts omatunty of the natural size, 
from the Silurian rocks of Ootlancl b, 
'1 ransverse section of the shell, .showing 
the position of the siphuncle ; c, Portion 
of the surface, enlarged. (After Foord.) 



Fig. 748. —a, Cast of the shell 
of Orthoceras Hisingeriy from the 
Silurian rocks of Gotland, of the 
natural size ; by Transverse section 
of the shell, showing the siphuncle ; 
Cy Portion of the surface, enlarged. 
(After Foord.) 


types are known ; and the last representatives of the genus are found 
in the Alpine Trias. 

Family 2. ENDOCERATiDiE. — In this family the shell is straight 
or slightly curved; the siphuncle is marginal or sub-marginal, of 
large size ; and the septal necks are invaginated so as to form a wide 
tube within which the siphuncle is contained. 


8^8 DIVISIONS OF TIIK CEPHALOPODA. 

The type-genus of this family is Endoceras^ in which the shell is 
straight and resembles that of Orthoceras in form. 1 he septal necks 
(fig. 749, sp) are prolonged backwards to such an extent that each 
becomes inserted into the mouth of the neck of the septum next 
behind, thus forming a complete and wide tube which encloses the 
siphuncle. This siphuncular tube is marginal or sub-marginal, and 
may attain a diameter of one-half of that of the shell. I'he siphun- 
cular tube is provided internally wdth a series of funnel-shaped 
sheaths (fig. 749, sh)^ which are not very numerous, and occur at 
irregular intervals. These were termed by Hall “ embryo-sheaths,” 
upon the belief that they were connected with reproduction; but 




Fig. 749- — A, Transverse section of the shell of Kndoceras : n, Vertical .section of part of the 
shell of kndoceras IVahlenbergi, from the Ordovician rocks of Sweden (after Foord) : r, Cavity 
of the siphuncle ; sp^ One of the “ septal necks ” ; sh^ One of the siphuncular sheaths ; r//, 
Endosiphon. 


their true nature is not absolutely certain. In well-preserved ex- 
amples, the great siphuncular space contains in its interior a cylin- 
drical slender tube or “ endosiphon ” (fig. 749, B, en\ which probably 
represents the calcified wall of the proper siphuncle. With the 
doubtful exception of one Silurian species (E. ? Ommaneyi) the genus 
Endoceras is confined to the Ordovician rocks. Endoceras Wahlen- 
bergi (the E. duplex of many writers) is abundant in the Ordovician 
deposits of Scandinavia and Russia, and sometimes attains a length 
of six feet or more. Casts of the great siphuncular tube are not 
uncommon, and have the form of cylinders marked with oblique 
annulations. 

In the genus Piloceras the shell is more or less broadly conical, 
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slightly curved, with a large marginal siphuncular tube, formed by 
the prolongation and conjunction of the septal necks, and provided 
internally with one or more funnel-shaped sheaths, which are united 
at the top with its margin. “ These sheaths apparently communi- 
cated with one another by means of the endosiphon, which passed 
from the initial chamber into the siphun- 
cular cavity by means of a large foramen, 
situated on the inner curvature of the 
siphuncle a little above the apical point ” 

(l^oord). The species of Filoceras are con- 
fined to the summit of the Cambrian and 
the base of the Ordovician deposits (the 
1 )urness I limestone of Britain and the Cal- 
ciferous formation and Quebec group of 
North America). 

The genus Cyrtocerina (fig. 750), of the 
Lower Ordovician rocks (Quebec Group) of Canada. (After iiiiiings.) 
Canada, is perhaps allied to Filoceras, In 

this type, the shell is broadly conical and is curved, and there exists 
on the concave side of the shell a wide marginal siphuncular tube. 

Family 3. Actinoceratid^. — In this family the shell is straight 
or slightly curved, and the siphuncle is of large size and is composed 




Fig. 751.— Weathered fragment of Actin- 
oceras Bigsbyi^ of the natural size, from the 
Ordovician rocks of Lake Huron, Septa ; 

Endosiphon, with some of its tubuh (/). 
(After Foord.) 



Fig. 752. — Fragment of Actinoceras Bigs- 
byi^ from the Ordovician rocks of Kentucky, 
of the natural size, One of the septa 
Foramina in the siphuncle by which the 
tubuli thrown out by the endosiphon may 
have communicated with the septal cham- 
bers. (After Foord.) 


of nummuloid segments or discs, its internal cavity being more or 
less extensively contracted by the development of “obstruction-rings.” 
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The type of this family is the genus Actinoceras (figs. 751 and 
752), in which the shell is elongate-conical, and often of large size. 
The siphuncle is very large, its diameter sometimes equalling half 
that of the shell ; and it is greatly inflated between the septa, so that it 
comes to present a series of segments of a compressed-globular form. 
In the centre of the main siphuncular tube is a cylindrical “ endo- 
siphon” (fig. 751, en\ and the space between this and the wall of 
the former is largely occupied by secondary calcareous deposits 
(“ obstruction- rings ^’) developed at the “necks” of the septa. 
“ The endosiphon is provided with a distinct wall, and gives off* at 
regular intervals between the septa a number of radiating canals or 
tubuli (fig. 751, /), which apparently penetrate the shelly covering or 
wall of the siphuncle ” (Foord). The foramina by which these tubuli 
open externally form a ring round each segment of the siphuncle 
(fig. 752,_/), and they may perhaps have served to transmit blood- 
vessels to the lining-membrane of the air-chambers. The genus 

Aciinoceras ranges from the base of the 
.Ordovician (Upper Cambrian?) to the 
Carboniferous limestone, the A, gigan- 
ieum of this latter formation attaining 
a length of from four to six feet. 

Allied to Actinoceras are the genera 
Discosorus^ Huronia, and Sactoceras, 
all of which are confined to the Silurian 
rocks. 

Family 4. OoMPHOCERAXiDiE. — In 
this family the shell may be approxi- 
mately straight or more or less exten- 
sively curved, and the aperture of the 
shell is contracted and T-shaped (fig. 
745). The principal genus in this 
family is Gomphoceras^ with which may 
be included the forms usually spoken 
of as Phragffwceras, 

In the most typical forms of Gom- 
phoceras 753) the shell is approxi- 
mately straight, or is very slightly 
curved, and the ventral side is always more convex than the dorsal, 
the shell being thus “exogastric”; while the siphuncle is situated 
towards the convex or ventral aspect. The aperture of the shell 
(fig- 745) is T-shaped; and the transverse orifice, corresponding 
with the head, may be widely expanded or may be contracted 
in the middle. The siphuncle is commonly subcentral, the septa 
are simply curved, and the body-chamber is of large size. The 
name of Phragmoceras has been given to forms of Gomphoceras in 



Gomphoceras Boketni- 
cunt, Silurian, Bohemia. (After 
Barrande.) 
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which the shell (fig. 754) is more or less curved, the dorsal side 
being convex and the ventral side concave, and the shell being thus 
“ endogastric ; ” while the siphuncle runs on the ventral aspect. The 
form of the aperture is not affected by this reversal of the curva- 
ture of the shell, except that the smaller opening of the T-shaped 
mouth, corresponding with the funnel of the animal, is now turned 
towards the concave side of the shell. 

The genus Gomphoceras (including Phragmoceras) has been stated 
to range from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous ; but, according 
i& Foord, the pre-Silurian and post-Silurian types referred to this 
genus are of doubtful affinities, or are certainly known to be refer- 



Fig. 7S4.—Gom^Aoceras (Phragwoceras) ventricosuvi, Silurian. The right-hand 
figure shows the form of the aperture. 


able to other genera. The genus is therefore restricted, so far as 
clearly ascertained, to the Silurian period. 

Family 5. Ascoceratid^. — In this family the shell, when fully 
grown, is sac-like and truncated below, the body-chamber occupying 
most of the ventral side, while the last few septa are specially modi- 
fied. The aperture may be simple or contracted. 

The type of this family is the genus Ascoceras (fig. 755), which is 
defined by Foord as follows ; “ The shell is of a sac-like form, 
essentially straight, but always more convex on the ventral than on 
the dorsal side. The apex is unknown, the shell being always 
truncated. The transverse section may be elliptical or circular. 
The body-chamber occupies nearly the whole length of the shell on 
the ventral side, and contracts into a neck-like prolongation towards 
the aperture, which is simple. The last few septa are abnormal ; 
they have the usual shape and position on tbe ventral side of the 
shell, but on the dorsal side they coalesce, and sweeping upwards 
in a sigmoid curve (as seen in section, fig. 755, a) form a series of 
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vaulted chambers, convex towards the aperture, and encroaching 
considerably upon the body-chamber. This extraordinary confor- 
mation of the septa on the dorsal side was doubtless caused by the 
shrinking of the animal in its shell on that side ; whereby a cavity 
was created between the shell-wall and the mollusc, and then parti- 
tioned off in the manner above described. The short siphuncle is 
submarginal and near the ventral or convex border of the shell ; it 
diminishes rapidly in size towards the body-chamber. The test is 



755- — Ascoccras Bohetnicum, Silurian, Bohemia. «, Longitudinal section, showing the 
septa (j j) and siphuncle {si) ; b, Vemral aspect of the cast of the shell, showing the reduction in 
size of the body-chamber caused by the encroachment of the septa ; c, Dorsal view of the same 
specimen ; ti. Bod ^'-chamber, without the air-chambers ; Iransverse section taken in the centre 
of the fossil ; Truncated posterior extremity, showing the position of the siphuncle («*) ; 
Anterior extremity, showing the simple form of the aperture («/). The letters v and dT indicate 
the ventral and dorsal sides respectively. (After Barrande.) 


relatively thick considering the size of the shell ; its ornaments may 
consist of transverse lines or of annulations.” 

By the researches of Lindstrom it has recently been proved that 
Ascoceras begins in the form of an Orthoceras^ having a cylindrical 
shell, with remote, simply curved septa, and a slender tubular 
siphuncle, and that the sac-like shell above described is only the 
final portion of the structure. When the organism has attained its 
full growth, and has formed the inflated Ascoceras-shtW, the older, 
Orthoceratoid portion becomes decollated or cast off. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of extreme rarity to find a complete specimen of 
Ascoceras^ exhibiting both the older and later portions of the shell. 
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The species of Ascoceras are found in the Silurian rocks in Europe, 
and in the Ordovician rocks in North America. The Silurian genus 
Glossoceras resembles Ascoceras in general structure, but the aper- 
ture is contracted and lobed. The name of Aphragmites^ again, is 
given to forms in which the peculiar arched septa at the side of the 
body-chamber are absent, the shell otherwise resembling Ascoceras, 
Family 6. PoTERiocERATiDiE. — The principal genus included in 
this family is Foterioceras^ in which the shell is fusiform in shape, 
inflated in the central portion of its length, contracted towards the 
sfjjerture, and very slender in its apical portion. The siphuncle is 
subcentral or marginal, and is inflated between the septa. The 
shell has a general resemblance to Gomphoceras^ but the aperture 
is simple. The species of Poterioceras range from the Ordovician 
to the Carboniferous. 

Family 7. Cyrtoceratidac. — This family includes only the genus 
Cyrfoceras, in which the shell (fig. 756) is more or less curved, but 



Fig. 756.— Cyrioceras o&li^uum, Middle Devonian, Oermany, about two-t birds of the natural 
si/e. a. Front view ; Side view. (After Foord.) 

does not form a complete volution, and the body-chamber is of 
large size. The septa are simple, concave forwards, and the 
siphuncle may be internal, external, or subcentral in position, and 
may be cylindrical or beaded. The shell is conical, or sometimes 
subcylindrical in form, some species being of the “ brevicone ” type, 
while others are “longicone.” The genus Cyrtoceras ranges from 
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the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, and attains its maximum in the 
Silurian period, more than three hundred species having been de- 
scribed by Barrande from the Silurian deposits of Bohemia alone. 

Family 8. I.ituitid^. — The shell (fig. 757) in this family has 
its earlier portion coiled into a flat spiral, while the later portion, 

including the whole or the greater part 
of the body-chamber, is produced in a 
straight line. The volutions of the 
spiral part of the shell may or may 
not be in contact, and the siphundie 
is subcentral or internal. The septa 
are simple and concave, and the sur- 
face is transversely striated or ribbed. 

In Lituites itself the uncoiled por- 
tion of the shell is very long, and the 
aperture is contracted, with a deep 
ventral sinus. The genus is found in 
the Ordovician and Silurian rocks. 
The Silurian genus Ophidioceras re- 
sembles Lituites in most respects, but the disjunct portion of the 
shell is short, and contains a portion only of the body-chamber. 
Lastly, in the genus Discoceras, also from the Silurian, the terminal 
and produced portion of the shell is short, but the aperture differs 
from that of Ophidioceras in being simple. t 

Family 9. TROCHOCERAXiDiK. — In this family the shell is rolled 
up into a spiral, the coils of which do not lie in a single plane. In 
Trochoceras the shell is un symmetrically coiled, and the last volu- 
tion may be partially disjunct. The septa are concave, and the 
siphuncle is usually placed between the centre and the convex ex- 
ternal margin ; while the aperture is simple. The genus ranges 
from the Ordovician to the Devonian, but the great majority of the 
species are Silurian. The Silurian Adelphoceras differs from Trocho- 
ceras in having a contracted aperture to the shell. 

Family 10. NAUXiLiDiE. — In this family the shell is spirally in- 
rolled, the coils lying in one plane, and the aperture being simple 
or contracted. Of the numerous generic types included in this 
family, the following are the most important : — 

In the Ordovician genus Trocholites the shell is discoidal and 
umbilicated, and the septa are concave, the suture -lines being 
simple or feebly lobed. The siphuncle is sub-marginal, placed 
towards the internal side, and the septal “necks” are long, and 
reach from one septum to the next. 

In Gyroceras (fig. 758) the shell is in the form of a flat spiral, the 
coils of which are not in contact with one another. The aperture 
is simple, with a ventral and dorsal sinus ; the sutures are simple ; 
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the siphuncle is variable in position, but is usually placed between 
the centre and the convex side; and the surface is commonly 
adorned with tubercles or ribs. The 
genus ranges from the Silurian to the 
Carboniferous. 

In Hercoceras the shell is discoidal, 
with contiguous whorls and a wide um- 
bilicus. The aperture is contracted ; the 
sutures are simple ; the siphuncle is sub- 
nfarginal and external ; and the surface 
is adorned with transverse striae or a 
row of projecting tubercles. The two 
known species are Silurian. 

In the genus Nautilus itself (fig. 

759) the shell is involute or discoidal, 
consisting of a few whorls coiled into 
a flat spiral, the volutions being in contact, and the last turn of 
the shell commonly more or less concealing the previous ones. In 
the young condition of the shell a central vacuity exists behind the 
conical initial chamber ; but in the typical forms of the genus this 
becomes ultimately filled up by a secondary deposit of shell, or 
becomes concealed by the later volutions. The body-chamber is 
capacious, and the aperture is simple and has a ventral sinus. The 



Fig. 758 . — Gyroceras omatum. 
Devonian. 



Fig. 759 . — Nautilus Danicus. Upper Cretaceous. 


septa are concave forwards, and the suture-lines are simple or may 
show a slight ventral or dorsal “ lobe.” The siphuncle is subcen- 
tral in position, or may be placed between the centre and either 
the ventral or the dorsal margin, and it is never contracted by 
internal deposits; while the septal “necks” are always short. 
The surface may be quite smooth {Lasvigati\ or adorned with 
transverse striae (Striati), or with markedly distinct ribs (Radiati). 

The genus Nautilus has been split up into a number of minor 
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groups, to some of which a generic value is now usually attached. 
Using the name in the wide sense in which it has been commonly 
employed, the genus may be said to range from the Ordovician to 

the present day ; but the 

I almost cer- 

V * yf congeneric with 

% f ^ri 4 l periods. 

" Hi In ' * name of Discites is 

ill Ini' to forms generally in- 

11 |i\j' eluded in the comprehensive 

11 |i| genus Nautilus^ in which 

ly the shell is widely umbili- 

cated, with a persistent cen- 

Fi^. 76 (j.—A'au/i/us(res/ixau//V»s)A<^i/xcZu/. , , . ,, . 

Carboniferous. tral vacuity ; the volutions 

being four- sided, and the 

septa showing a deep ventral lobe. The forms of this type are 
Carboniferous. Teiufiocheilus (Devonian to Trias) and Treniato- 
discus (Carboniferous) likewise include widely umbilicated Nautili, 
in which the centre is perforated. A similar condition of parts 
exists in Vestinauti/us (fig. 760), but in this 
type the whorls are trapezoidal in section and 
■ are very wide towards the aperture. I'he 

/ outer side of the shell is strongly keeled with 

" /|j lateral longitudinal ribs separated by a dorstil 

1--^ furrow. The genus is confined to the Carbon- 

' ™ iferous rocks. 

^fjj| Lastly, in Aturia the shell is involute and 

pr|| destitute of an umbilicus; and the sutures are 

pfj strongly Vjent in a zigzag manner, with a deep 

^r\ lateral “lobe.” The siphuncle is marginal and 

is placed on the internal . side of the shell, the 
septal “necks” (fig. 743, si) being very long 
and being invaginated in such a manner as 
to form a complete siphuncular investment. 
The known species of Aturia are found in the 
Eocene and Miocene deposits. 

/r^JSj/DevwiSnfoer^ pAMiLY II. Bactritid/e. — This family in- 
.r.II^\Af[er‘s%dbcJg!? cludcs Only the genus Bactrites (fig. 761), in 
—copied from zittei.) which the shell is straight and conical, with a 
circular or elliptical section, resembling that of 
Orthoceras in form. The siphuncle is delicate and marginal in 
position; and the septal necks are long and funnel-shaped. The 
sutures are undulated, with a backw^ardly-directed sinus correspond- 
ing wdth the siphuncle. Owing to the characters of the suture- 
lines, the genus Bactrites has been regarded as related to the 


Fig. 761. — - Bactrites 
ieganSi Devonian, Ger- 
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Goniatites, and as representing an ancient type of the Ammonoids, 
but it is now generally placed among the Nautiloids. The species 
of the genus are Silurian and Devonian. 

Prosiphonate Nautiloids. 

All the groups of the Nautiloids which have been previously 
considered are “ retrosiphonate,” having the septal necks directed 
backwards. On the other hand, the genera Nothoceras and Bath- 
nlbceras are “ prosiphonate,” the septal necks being directed 
towards the aperture of the shell. The genus Bathmoceras is 
Ordovician, and is characterised by the possession of a straight 
cylindro-conical shell, the septate portion of which is always trun- 
cated. 'J'hc aperture is simple, and the siphuncle is marginal, and 
is ensheathed by numerous short invaginated funnels derived from 
the closely-set septa. In the Silurian genus Nothoceras the shell 
is nautiloid and widely umbilicated ; the sutures are simple and 
concave ; the siphuncle is ventral in position \ and the septal necks 
are short and are directed forwards. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

TETR ABRANCHIATE CEPHALOPODS— continued, 
Sub-Order II. Ammonoidea. 

In this division of the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods, the shell is 
usually rolled up into a spiral disc, but may be turreted, straight, 
hook-like, &c. The aperture may be simple, or may be furnished 
with lateral and ventral processes. The siphuncle is slender, cylin- 
drical, marginal in position, and never contracted internally by 
shelly deposits. The septal “ necks '' are generally directed forwards, 
though in some forms Goniatitidce) the reverse of this obtains, 
'rhe septa are more or less folded or lobed, and the sutures .7 re 
waved, angulated, or bent into “ lobes ” and “ saddles.” The struc- 
tures known as the “ Aptychus ” and “ Anaptychus ” are commonly 
present. Lastly, the shell commences with a globular or inflated 

“ protoconch,” which is more or less 
clearly constricted off* from the first 
septal chamber (fig. 744, d — g). 

The general structure of the shell 
and its mode of development have been 
already treated of (see p. 829 and p. 
832); but there are some special 
features in the shell of the Ammonoidea^ 
as compared with that of the Nautil- 
oidea^ which require consideration here. 

The body-chamber of the Ammonoidea 
is of variable size, but in a number of 
forms it is remarkable for its great 
length as compared with its diameter 
(fig. 762), this implying that the body 
of the animal was very long and nar- 
row. In some cases, indeed, the body-chamber may occupy an 
entire volution of the shell, or even a volution and a half. 



Fig. 762. — Section of Arietites 
ohtusuSf from the Lias, showing the 
long body>chamber. 
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Fig. 763. — Ste/>hanoci‘ras Jirackenrui^^ii^ viewed l:iterally 
and in front, showing the extensions of the margin of the 
aperture. Jurassic. 


The aperture of the shell in the Ammonoids is commonly fur- 
nished with lateral extensions or “ ears,” while its ventral or external 
side may be prolonged into a long pointed process or lobe. In this 
way a kind of cowl is 
sometimes formed 

wfird bending of these 

lobes (fig. 763). In the ^ 

Gon/atit/dre and Clyme- 

sembles that of Nautilus ^ 

in being simple, with a 

ventral sinus. In many Fig. 763.-— viewed laterally 
- in 1 .1 . and in front, showing the extensions of the margin of the 

cases the shell exhibits aperture. Jurassic, 
at intervals transverse 

ridges or contractions varices ”), which represent the periodically 
formed mouths of the shell. 

The 7 )entral and dorsal sides of the shell of the Ammonoids 
cannot be always determined with certainty. There are, however, 
strong grounds for considering 
th# external or convex side of si^ 

the bent shells to be wiitral, 
while the concave or internal side 
is dorsal. 

The siphuncle in the Ammon- 
oids is always cylindrical, and is 
never furnished internally with 
secondary calcareous structures re- 
sembling the “ obstruction-rings ” 
of many Nautiloids. Usually the 
sheath of the siphuncle is calci- 
fied, so that a continuous shelly 
tube is produced. The siphuncle 
commences by an inflated por- 
tion (fie:. 764, a), which indents Fig. 764. —Section of 

, i \ ceras) Parkinsoftt, in the mesial plane, show- 

the protoconch {pr) on one side ; ing the “prosiphon” (/), the siphuncle (si) 

and it is, to begin A\ith, either protoconcii (/r). (.\fterMunier-Chalmas.) 

internal or central in position. 

In the majority of the Ammonoids the siphuncle ultimately comes 
to be placed on the external margin of the shell (fig. 764, si), but 
in the Clynieniidce it remains internal. The septal “ necks ” of the 
Ammonoids are variable in their development, as also in position. 
VOL. I. 3 H 




Fig. 764. -—Section of Ammonites (Cosmo- 
ceras) Parkinsoni, in the mesial plane, show- 
ing the “prosiphon” (p\ the siphuncle (si) 
with its dilated commencement (a\ and the 
protocorich (J>r). (.\fter Munier-Chalmas.) 
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In most cases the shell is “ prosiphonate/^ the septal necks being 
directed forwards, and being at the same time usually feebly devel- 
oped. In the Clymeniid(C and Goniatitidce the shell is “retrosi- 
phonate,” the septal necks being directed backwards ; and in the 
former family these structures are so largely developed that they 
extend from one septum to the next behind. 

The septa of the first-formed chambers of the shell of the Ammo- 
noids are simply curved, or may be more or less bent, whereas in 
the adult portion of the shell they are always undulated or folded, 
the degree to which this takes place varying in different types. Hi 
the more specialised forms of the Ammonoids the septa “ are nearly 
flat in the middle, and folded round the edge (like a shirt-frill) where 
they abut against the outer shell-wall ” (Woodward). The result of 
this is that the “ sutures,” or edges of the septa, appear on the sur- 



765. — One-half of the suture of Ammonites {^Amaltheus) Trucltci I i), Siplional or ven- 
tral lobe, traversed by the siphuiicle (jr) ; L, Superior-lateral lobe; k, Inferior-lateral lobe; A^ 
a2, a'*, a4, Auxiliary lobes; su, External saddle; sl, Lateral saddle ; s^, s**, Auxiliary 

face of the shell in the form of angulated, lobed, or foliaccous lines 

(fig- 765)- 

The angulated or digitated portions of the suture which are 
directed backwards, away from the mouth of the shell, are called 
the “ Mes.” The elevations between the “ lobes,” which point to- 
wards the aperture of the shell, are called the saddles , These 
parts (fig. 765), as seen in one of the spirally-coiled Ammonoids, 
have the following arrangement : In the middle of the convex or 
ventral side of the shell is a single unpaired lobe, which is traversed 
mesially by the siphuncle, and is termed the “ external,” “ ventral,” 
or “ siphonal ” lobe (d). The lobe on each side of this (l) is known 
as the “ superior-lateral lobe.” The lobe on each side next to this 
again (e) is the so-called “inferior-lateral lobe”; and the lobes which 
follow this (of a variable number) are distinguished as the “auxiliary 
lobes ” (a^, a^, a®, a^). Lastly, there is a second unpaired lobe im- 
mediately opposite to the ventral lobe, placed upon the concave side 
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of the shell, and known as the “ internal,” “ dorsal,” “ antisiphonal,” 
or “ columellar” lobe. The “saddles” are similarly subdivided and 
distinguished. Between the ventral and superior-lateral lobes comes 
the “ external saddle ” (s d). Next to this, between the superior- 
lateral and inferior-lateral lobes, is placed the first “ lateral saddle ” 
(s l), followed on each side by a variable number of “ auxiliary sad- 
dles ” {s\ s^, s® s^). 

Associated with various forms of Ammonoids, sometimes situated 
within the body-chamber of the shell, or at other times wholly 
cfetachcd, are found the peculiar bodies to which the name of 
“Aptychi” has been applied, A typical Aptychus (figs. 766, 767) 




Fig. 766 . — Aptychus [Trig-one Hites) 
laineliosus. Jurassic. (After Wood- 
ward.) 


Fig. 767. — Aptychus carinatus^ 
within the body-chaiiiher of an Am- 
monite. 


consists of two bilaterally symmetrical halves, which are somewhat 
semicircular in shape, and are apposed to one another by their 
straight inner margins, which are destitute of teeth. In some cases 
the Aptychus is thin and horny, but it is usually more or less exten- 
sively calcified, and its thickness is sometimes considerable. In the 
thick shelly types, the principal layer of the Aptychus has a peculiar 
cellular structure. The surface may be smooth or variously sculp- 
tured, and the inner face is commonly marked by concentric lines 
of growth. In the bodies to which the name of Synaptychus has been 
given, the general structure is similar to that of Aptychus^ but the 
two halves of the structure are fused in the middle line. Bodies of 
this type have been found in the body-chamber of species of Sca- 
phites. In Anaptychus, again, the structure is a thin, apparently 
horny, undivided plate, which is concentrically striated. Bodies of 
this nature have been found in association with certain forms of 
Ammonites and Goniatites. Some of the fossils which have been 
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described as the cephalic bucklers of Phyllocaridan Crustaceans 
(such as some of the forms referred to Cardiocaris and Spathiocaris) 
are in reality the “ Aptychi ” of Goniatites. Many theories have 
been held as to the nature of the “ Aptychi ” of the Ammonoids, 
but there are only two views which can be regarded as at all prob- 
able. On one of these views, the Aptychi are to be regarded as 
protective plates developed in the walls of the nidamental gland, in 
which case all examples of Ammonites possessing these structures 
are necessarily females. 'I’he more probable theory, however, is 
that put forward by Sir Richard Owen — viz., that the Aptychus is 
formed by the deposition of horny matter or lime within a structure 
corresponding to the hood ” of the existing Pearly Nautilus. On 
this view the Aptychus would act as an operculum, when the animal 
was withdrawn within the shell. In those Ammonoids which are 
devoid of Aptychi it must be supposed that the “ hood ” remained 
permanently uncalcified, as it does in the Pearly Nautilus. 

As regards their zoological affinities^ the Ammonoids have been 
generally regarded as belonging to the Telrabranchiate division of 
the Cephalopoda^ in which case the shell, like that of the Pearly 
Nautilus, must have been external. It has, however, been also 
held that the Ammonoids are really referable to the Dibranchiate 
division of the Cephalopods, in \rhich case the shell, like that of 
the existing Spirula, must have been internal. The grounds for 
this view arc chiefly derived from the mode of development of t! e 
shell of the Ammonoids, which resembles that observed in Spirula 
— the protoconch being in each case inflated and destitute of a 
cicatrix, while a “ prosiphon ” is present. The “ Aptychi ” of the 
Ammonoids have also been compared to the “ nuchal cartilages ” 
of the Cuttle-fishes. Upon the whole, however, the balance of 
evidence is in favour of the reference of the Ammonoids to the 
Tetrahranchiata — the groups of the Clymeniidm and Goniatitid(e 
affording a transition l)etween the two great sections of the Am- 
fnonoidea and Nautiloidea, 

As regards the general distribution in time of the Ammonoidea^ 
the most ancient types of the group belong to the genus Goniatites^ 
in the wide sense of this name, and are found in the highest Silurian 
and the lowest Devonian deposits. The genus Clymenia^ which, 
like Goniatites^ is comparatively simple in morphological type, is 
also found in Devonian strata. The earliest forms of the “ Am- 
monites ” are found in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks of India, but 
in other regions the earliest representatives of this great section 
of the Ammonoids appear in the Trias. In the Mesozoic period 
the Ammonoids undergo a vast development, the principal and 
most widely distributed type being that of the “ Ammonites.” 
In the Cretaceous rocks, however, numerous new and varied 
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generic types are found, such as Baculites, Ha??iit€5, Turrilites, 
Ptychoceras^ &c. With the close of the Cretaceous period, the 
entire group of the Aitimonoidea underwent an ai)parcntly sudden 
and all but complete extinction, no undoubted examples of this 
division of Cephalopods being known in any unequivocal Tertiary 
strata, with the exception of certain “ Ammonites ” which have been 
found in the Eocene deposits of California. 

In the following brief summary of the families of the Ammonoidea 
the arrangement adopted by Zittel has been adhered to : — 

* P'amily I. CLYMENiiDi^i:. — In this family the suture-lines show 
simple lobes and saddles (fig. 768) ; the septal “necks ” are directed 
backwards, the shell being 
“ retrosii)honate ” ; and the 
siphuncle is placed on the 
internal side of the shell. 

The only genus included 
in this family is Clyinenia 
itself (fig. 768), in which 
the shell is coiled into a 
flat spiral, the whorls of 
which are in contact. The 
inner side of each whorl 
is deeply excavated for the 
rriception of the convexity 
of the preceding whorl, 
and the inner coils of 
the spire are exposed to 
view. The body-chamber 
is long; the aperture has 
a ventral sinus ; and the 
surface is smooth or 
marked with fine trans- 
verse striae. The sutures 
are simifly folded or lobed, 
and the siphuncle is marginal, and is placed on the internal or 
concave side of the shell. The septal “ necks ” resemble those of 
the Pearly Nautilus in being directed backwards, and they are some- 
times short, or at other times invaginated into one another. The 
protoconch resembles that of the Goniatiti'dee in form, and is with- 
out a cicatrix. The known species of Clymenia are confined to the 
Upper Devonian rocks, some of the limestones of this age in Ger- 
many being spoken of as the “ Clymenienkalk,” owing to their being 
profusely charged with fossils of this genus. 

Family 2. GoNiATixiDiE. — In this family the shell is spirally 
coiled, with more or less embracing whorls; the suture-lines are 
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simply lobed or angulated, and are not foliaceous ; the septal 
“necks” are directed backwards; and the siphuncle is marginal, 
and is placed on the external side of the shell. The “ protoconch ” 
(fig. 744, D and e) is inflated, and is devoid of a cicatrix. 

This family comprises the comprehensive genus Goniatites^ which 
has been divided by Hyatt into a considerable number of generic 
groups, which need not be characterised here. In all the forms 
included under the general name of Goniatites the shell (fig. 769) is 
discoidal, the extent to which the inner turns are exposed varying 
widely in different forms. In some cases there is a wide umbiliciis, 
and the inner volutions are extensively exposed ; whereas in other 
forms the umbilicus is much reduced in size, and the last whorl 
more or less completely conceals those which preceded it. The 
body-chamber is usually long ; and the sur- 
face is generally smooth, but may be adorned 
with tubercles or ribs. The sutures show 
simple, sometimes rounded, sometimes an- 
gulated lobes and saddles. The septal 
“ necks ” resemble those of the Nautilidoi 
and of Clymenia in being directed back- 
wards, the shell being thus “ retrosiphonate.” 
On the other hand, the slender siphuncle 
resembles that of the Ammonites in being 




Fig. Goniatites {Gastrioceras) Jossee. Carboniferous. 


marginally placed on the external side of the shell. In some cases 
simple or divided “ Aptychi ” have been shown to be present. 

The genus Goniatites^ using the name in the wide sense, com- 
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prises about three hundred species, all of which are confined to the 
Palaeozoic rocks. The earliest types appear in the later Silurian 
deposits, and have very simple suture-lines. In the Devonian and 
Carboniferous rocks numerous forms of Goniatites are known ; and 
the latest representatives of the group are found in the Permo- 
Carboniferous beds of the Salt Range in India. In certain of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous Goniatites the sutures become com- 
plicated by the increase of the number of lobes and saddles, till 
a near approach is made to the structure of the septa in the 
^Immonites. 

Family 3. AkCESTiDiE. — In this family the shell is discoidal, 
and the body-chamber is very long, extending over one or one and 
a half whorls. The surface of the shell is smooth, or may be 
adorned with transverse striae, ribs, or folds. The suture-lines show 
very numerous lobes and saddles, and both of these are laterally 
incised, thus becoming foliaceous (fig. 770). No “ Aptychus ” is 
present. [In some forms a horny “ Anaplychus ” appears to have 
existed.] 

The members of this, as of all the remaining families of the 
Ammonoidca^ are distinguished from the Clymeniidm and Goniati- 



Fig. 770. — Suture of Cyclolobus Oldhami^ one of the Arccstldte. Permo-Carhoiiifcrous, India. 
(After Waagen — copied from Zittcl.) 


tid(£ by the greater complexity of their septa and the more ornate 
form of the sutures resulting from this ; while the septal “ necks ’’ 
are always turned forw^ards, and the shell is thus “ prosiphonate.” 
Formerly all these forms were grouped under a comparatively small 
number of genera, such as Ceratites^ Ammonites, Hafniies^ Turri- 
lites, Baculites, &c., distinguished principally by the mode of grow^th 
and the resulting form of the shell. By far the most important of 
these groups was the comprehensive genus Ammonites, embracing 
the great series of forms commonly knowm as “Ammonites.” 
Through the researches of Hyatt, Neumayr, Mojsisovics, Waagen, 
von Zittel, and other well-known investigators, it has now been shown 
that the old genus Ammonites can no longer be maintained, but 
that the types formerly included under this name admit of a natural 
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division into a number of genera, which in turn constitute a number 
of distinct families. These modern divisions of the old genus 
Ammonites are distinguished by such morphological characters as 
the size of the body-chamber, the form of the sutures, the shape of 
the aperture, and the presence or absence of an “ Aptychus.” The 
mere for 7 n of the shell is a matter to which comparatively small 
weight is attached. Hence genera such as Bacutiies, Turriiites, 
and the like, in which the most obvious peculiarity is the external 
configuration of the shell, are now' distributed, on the ground of 
their internal structure, among the different families into w^hich t]*?e 
genus Affijfwfiites has been broken up. 

The three principal genera of the Arcestida; are Areestes, Cyclo- 
/obus, and Lobites. In the genus Arcestes the shell is involute, the 
last whorl being of large size, more or less completely concealing the 
inner whorls, from w'hich it often differs in character. The umbilicus 
becomes constricted in course of growth, and is commonly completely 
closed by a callous deposit. The aperture is w'ithout lateral lobes, 
and the surface is smooth or furnished w'ith fine transverse striae. 
The species of Arcestes are almost exclusively Triassic, though early 
types {Arcestes priscus, Waagen) appear in the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks of India, in w'hich 
also is found the nearly allied genus Cyclolo- 
biis (fig. 770). The genus Lobites agrees w'ith 
Arcestes in the general form of the shell, tl|?e 
long body-chamber, and the common closure 
of the umbilicus by a callosity. The surface, 
how^ever, is commonly marked with radial 
folds (fig. 771), sometimes intersected by 
longitudinal striie. The aperture may be 
simple, but is usually prolonged into a projecting hood. The 
species of this genus are confined to the Trias. 

Family 4. Tropitid^. — In this family the shell is discoidal, with 
a long body-chamber, extending over more than one whorl. The 
surface is more or less richly ornamented, with radial ribs which 
often carry spines or tubercles. The sutures are foliaceous, the 
lobes and saddles being laterally incised. The principal genus of 
this family is Tropites itself, the .species of which are found in the 
Trias principally, but survive into the Lias. 

Family 5. Ceratitidac. — In this family the form of the shell is 
variable, and its surface is ornamented w'ith ribs or tubercles. The 
body-chamber is short, not extending over more than one- half or 
three-quarters of a volution. The sutures mostly show simple non- 
serrated “saddles,” while the “lobes” are denticulated (fig. 772). 
The aperture is simple, and an “ Aptychus ” is not known to have 
been present. 



Fig. 771 . — Lobites delphino- 
cephalus. Trias. 
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The type of this family is the genus Cerafites (fig. 772), in which 
the shell is discoidal, the whorls in contact, and the inner volutions 
exposed to view. The lobes of the suture are denticulated or 
crenulated, while the saddles are simply rounded. The genus is 
characteristically Triassic, 
and the majority of the 
species are found in the 
Muschelkalk. In the 
Triassic genus Trachy- 
feras (fig. 773) the gen- 
eral characters resemble 
those of Ceratites^ but the 
saddles are in general 
laterally incised instead 
of being quite simple. 

The preceding genera 
possess a discoidal shell, 
the wdiorls of which are 

. , - fTz.— Cvratiics noaosus 

m contact, but there are (Middle rnas) 



three lYiassic genera in- 
cluded in this family in which the form of the shell is different. 
Thus, in Choristoceras the shell forms a flat spiral, the inner whorls 
of which are contiguous, while the last whorl is disjunct. In Cochlo- 
^ras, again, the shell is turreted, w^hile there is the additional 
peculiarity that the lobes. 


as w'ell as the saddles, 
of the suture are simple. 
Lastly, in Rhabdoceras the 
shell is straight, the lobes 
of the suture being like- 
wise free from denticula- 
tions. 

Lamily 6. Cladisci- 
TiDiE. — In this family the 
shell is discoidal, and the 
body-chamber is long, ex- 
tending over one whorl or 
thereabouts. The shell is 



I'iS* 773 - — Trtichyccras Aon. Trias. 


thick and laterally flattened, the surface being spirally striated or 
smooth. The suture shows foliaceous saddles and finely incised 


lobes. This family was founded by Zittel to include certain Triassic 
“ Ammonites,” most of which belong to the genus Cladiscites itself. 

Family 7. PiNACOCERATiDiE. — The shell in this family has the 
form of a compressed disc, usually with a smooth surface. The 
body-chamber is short, occupying from a half to tw^o-thirds of the 
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last volution. The suture has very numerous lobes and saddles, 
which are sometimes incised, sometimes comparatively simple, one 
or more adventitious lobes being usually 
present An “ Aptychus is not known to 
have existed. 

The genus Pinacoceras itself includes 
a number of Triassic “ Ammonites,” which 
sometimes attain to a great size (a yard or 
more in diameter), and are distinguished 
by the extraordinary complexity of th% 
suture-lines. On the other hand, in the 
genus Sa^ecerasy though the sutures show 
very numerous lobes and saddles, this com- 
plexity does not exist, the saddles being 
tongue-shaped and entire, while the lobes 
are simply indented. The species of this 
genus are chiefly Triassic, but early types 
appear in the Permo-Carboniferous (“Salt-Range Group”) of India. 

Famh.y 8. Phyli^oceratida!:. — In this family the shell (fig. 774) 
is discoidal, the body-chamber occupying from one-half to three- 
fourths of a volution. The surface is smooth or adorned with 




775* — Outline of Phyllocertis 
heterophytlum^ showing the lobes 
ami saddles, n, Siphonal lobe; i., 
Superior-lateral lobe ; l', Inferior- 
lateral lobe ; a a, Auxiliary lobes ; 
V, Antisiphonal lobe; rf, External 
saddle ; /, Lateral saddle. 



Fig. 776. — Suture-line of Phylloccras ftetero- 
Mytium. D, Siphonal lobe; l, Superior-lateral 
lobe ; L'f Inferior-lateral lobe i a a. Auxiliary 
lobes ; External saddle ; Lateral saddle. 


transverse striae ; and the aperture is simple. The lobes and sad- 
dles of the suture-line (fig. 7 7 6) diminish gradually in size in pro- 
ceeding from the external towards the internal side of the shell ; 
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and the saddles terminate in bladder-shaped rounded ends. An 
“ Aptychus ” is not known to have been present. 

The type-genus of this family is Phylloceras^ comprising involute 
“ Ammonites,” with a widely expanded body-chamber, a com- 
pressed form, and either no umbilicus or a small one (fig. 774). 
The surface usually exhibits fine transverse striae, which are directed 
forwards ; and the external margin is never keeled or tuberculated. 
The aperture is simple, with short ventral lobes. The most char- 
acteristic feature, however, is the presence of numerous saddles, 
•’hich gradually diminish in size from without inwards, and which 
end in rounded or bladder-shaped extremities (fig. 776). The 
species of Fhylloceras range from the Lias to the Cretaceous 
rocks, but the genus is preceded in the Trias by allied types 
(Megaphyllites), 

Family 9. 1 .ytoceratidal. — Shell extremely variable in shape; 
the body-chamber in the coiled types occupying from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the last volution. The surface is adorned with 
simple, wavy, or nodose ribs, which may be straight or bent. The 


1:^ 



Fig. 777. — Suture-line of Lyioceras Ltebigif Jurassic, s, Siphonal lobe; es, External saddle. 


suture-line exhibits few (generally six), deeply incised lobes and 
saddles ; the superior, and commonly also the inferior, lateral lobe 
being divided into two symmetrical halves, while the saddles may 
also be more or less clearly bilateral (fig. 777). An “Aptychus” 
is only known in the single genus B acuities (Zittel). 

The type-genus of this family is Lyioceras itself, which, like all 
the “ Ammonites,” possesses a discoidal shell. As shown, however, 
by Neumayr, the characteristic suture-line of Lyioceras is possessed 
by a number of forms, such as Turriiiies, Baculiies, Hamiies^ &c., in 
which the shell may be coiled into a turreted spiral, or may be 
straight, hook-shaped, &:c. The shell in Lyioceras (fig. 778) is dis- 
coidal and widely umbilicated, the whorls contiguous but hardly 
or slightly overlapping. The surface is usually adorned with radial 
lines of growth, or periodic contractions of the shell, w^ith corre- 
sponding prominent fringed ribs (“fimbriae”) at intervals. The 
aperture is simple, with an internal lappet resting on the preced- 
ing whorl. The suture-line (fig. 777) is complex, the lateral lobes 
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and saddles being divided into small symmetrical digitations. The 
species of Lytoceras range from the base of the Lias to the middle 
of the Cretaceous system. 

The genus Macroscaphites (fig. 779) 
comprises a portion of the forms included 
in the old genus Scap/iites, and the suture- 
lines agree with those of Lytoceras and its 
allies in the fact that the lateral lobes are 
divided into two symmetrical halves. "J'hc 
first portion of the shell is coiled into <11 
flat spiral, the volutions of which are in 
contact, but the last-formed portion of the 
shell is disjunct and is prolonged in a 
straight line, its terminal extremity being 
bent upwards and backwards. The species 
of this genus are confined to the Low^er 
Cretaceous rocks. 

In the genus IJamites (fig. 780) the shell is an extremely elon- 
gated cone, which is bent upon itself more than once in a hook- 
like manner, all the volutions being separate, 
'fhe surface is usually adorned with trans- 
verse ribs, and the body-chamber is very 
long. The suture resembles that of the 
lytoceraiidce in the fact that the superior- 
lateral lobe (as also commonly the inferior- 
lateral lobe) is divided into two symmetrical 
halves, the saddles also being bilaterally 
symmetrical. The species of Hamites range 
from the Neocomian to the Chalk, and 
some forms attain a considerable size. 
The Cretaceous (Neocomian) genus Hamu- 
lina differs from Hamites in the fact that 
the elongated shell is only bent once, its 
two portions being parallel to one another 
but not in contact. In the genus Ftycho- 
ceras, again, the shell (fig. 781) has the 
form of a greatly elongated cone, which is 
once bent upon itself, the two straight por- 
tions of the shell being in contact. The 
thicker limb of the shell is transversely 
comian.) ' ribbed ; and the sutures have the same 

form as those of Hamites, The species of 
Ptychoceras are exclusively Cretaceous, and range from the Neo- 
comian to the Gault. 

In the genus Turrilites (fig. 782) the shell has the form of a 
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turreted spiral, being composed of volutions which pass obliquely 
round a central axis, an umbilicus being present or absent. The 
shell is usually sinistral, but is sometimes dextral. The surface 
is adorned with ribs or nodosities ; and the lateral lobes of the 
suture-line are symmetrically divided. In Turrilites proper (fig. 



Fig. 780 . — IJnmiies rotundas^ restored. Crct.'iceoiis. ((iault.) 


782) the volutions of the shell are in contact, whereas in Helico- 
ceras the shell is coiled into an open spiral, the coils of which do 
not touch. Certain of the forms which have been placed in the 
genus Heteroceras (such as IL polyplocum) agree in the form of 
their sutures with Turrilites^ from which they 

only differ in the fact that the terminal portion 

the shell is coiled into an open spiral, the 
last whorl sometimes being prolonged in a 
straight line. All the types in question are 
Cretaceous, and range from the Neocomian to 
the Chalk. 

Lastly, the genus Baculites is included in the 
family Lyioceraiidic from the form of its suture- 
lines, the superior-lateral lobes being symmetri- 
cally divided. The shell in this genus (fig. 

783) is in the form of a straight elongated 
cone, with a long body-chamber, the aperture 
of which is simple and is prolonged ventrally. 

In some forms a divided “ Aptychus ” has been 


shown to exist. The species of this genus 
range from the Neocomian to the highest beds Fig. ■, 

nf PKnlV Emericianum, " reduced 

01 tne L.naiK. in Neocomian. 

Family 10. Ptychitid.®. — This family in- 
cludes forms of “ Ammonites,” of variable shape, the spirally 
coiled shell being flat or ventricose, with a wide or narrow um- 
bilicus. The body -chamber occupies from two -thirds to three- 
fourths of a volution. The sutures are sometimes simply angu- 
lated and resemble those of the Goniatites; or the saddles are 
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round and the lobes denticulated, as in Ceratites ; or both sad- 
dles and lobes are incised. No “ Aptychus” is present (Zittel). 

The genera included in this family are mostly Triassic, the type- 



Fig. 782. — Turrilites catena- 
tus. The lower figure repre- 
sents the entire sliell ; the up- 
per figure represents the l)ase 
of the shell seen from below. 
Gault. 



Fig. 783. — Baculites 
ance^^ showing part of 
the body-chamber and 
a portion of the septal 
cliambers. Chalk. 


genus being Ptychites itself, in which the sutures have both the lobes 
and the saddles incised. 

Family II. AMALTHEiDiE. — This family includes “Ammonites,” 
in which the shell is discoidal and laterally compressed (fig. 784, 
785), and the last whorl conceals a considerable portion of the 
preceding volutions. The body-chamber occupies about two-thirds 
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of the last volution. The external side of the shell is acute, or is 
provided with a projecting keel, which is often hollow. The sutures 
are usually deeply incised, but may resemble those of Ceratiks in 
form. A horny “ Anaptychus ” has been shown to exist in a 
number of forms. 

7 'he type-genus of this family is Amaltheus itself, in which the 
shell (figs. 784, 785) is furnished along its external margin with an 



acute or transversely plaited keel. The surface may be smooth, 
striated, or transversely ribbed. The aperture is furnished with a 
ventral process, and the sutures have dee])ly incised lobes and 
saddles. Numerous species of this genus are found in the Jurassic 
rocks, beginning in the Lias. 

Nearly allied to the preceding is the genus Schloenbachia (figs. 
786, 787), in which the external side is broad, and is furnished 
with a strong median 
keel, in the hollow of 
which the thick siph- 
uncle is usually con- 
tained. The surface is 
transversely ribbed, and 
the aperture is falciform, 
and is provided on its 
ventral side with a for- 
wardly directed process. 

The species of this genus 
are exclusively Cretace- 
ous, and range from the 



Fig. 786 — Side-view 


Fig. 787.— End-view 
of Schloenbachia cris- 
tata. Cretaceous. 


’ . ° II Schloenbachia Rotssyana. Cre- 

Neocomian to the Cnalk.. taceous. 

In the Cretaceous 

genus Buckiceras the external edge of the shell is acute or keeled, 
but the sutures resemble those of Ceratites so closely that the 
forms of this type were formerly referred to the latter. Lastly, 
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the genus Oxynoticeras includes a number of Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous ‘‘ Ammonites,” which differ from those comprised in 
Amaltheus chiefly in the form of the suture-lines. 

Family 12. ^:goceratid^.. — The shell in this family of “Am- 
monites ” is discoidal, compressed, and usually widely umbilicated ; 
the surface generally with simple transverse ribs. The body-chamber 

occupies about three-fourths of the last 
volution, and the aperture is without 
lateral extensions. The suture is incised, 
with two lateral lobes, incompletely de- 
veloped auxiliary lobes, and a bifurcated 
antisiphonal lobe. An “ Anaptychus ” 
is present (Zittel). 

The type -genus of this family is 
.^goceras (fig. 788), in which the sur- 
face shows simple transverse ribs spread 
out or split ventrally. The external side 
of the shell is rounded, without either a 
median keel or furrow. The species of 
this genus are confined to the Lias. The 
most important genus in this family is, 
however, Arietiies (fig. 789), in which the shell is flat and discoidal, 
widely umbilicated, and many-whorled. The external margin is 
more or less flattened, and is provided with a median keel borderej^ 

by a lateral furrow on each side. 

surface has simple straight ribs, 
which often have tubercles developed 
55^ on them near the ventral margin, 

i The body-chamber is long (fig. 762), 

and occupies one volution or more. 
^ large number of species are known, 
all of which are confined to the 
Lower Lias, A, Bucklandi, A. ob- 
tusus, A. bisulcatus, and A. roti- 
formis being familiar species. If 
the name of Ammonites is to be employed at all as a generic 
designation, it must be for the forms here in question. 

Family 13. HARPOCERATiDiE. — In this family the shell (fig. 790) 
is discoidal, compressed, and umbilicated ; the external margin is 
obtusely or acutely keeled ; and the surface is adorned with falciform 
ribs or striae. The aperture is falciform, and is furnished with 
rounded auricles and a long, pointed, ventral process. The suture 
is digitated, and the antisiphonal lobe is undivided. A calcified 
“ Aptychus ” is present. 

The type of this family is the genus Harpoceras^ of which very 


Fig- 789 . — Arieiites (^Ammouitei)hisul’ 
catus, reduced in size. Lias. 
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numerous species are known, none of which transcends the limits of 
the Jurassic system. Familiar forms are the H, (Hildoceras) bifrons 



Fig. 790. — Ilarfioccras {Iliitlaccras) hi/ro 

(fig. 790) and H. scrpentinum of the Upper l^ias. Allied to Harpo- 
ceras is the Jurassic genus Oppe/ia, in which the shell is involute, 
and the umbilicus is much reduced in 
size. 

ILY 14. HAri.OCKR\TII)/E. — 111 this 
the shell is discoidai, with a wide 
or narrow umbilicus ; the external margin 
being rounded, or in a few cases feebly 
keeled. The surface is adorned with fine 
lines of growth or curved ribs, commonly 
with falciform constrictions or varices. 

The aperture has feebly developed auricles: 
the suture-line is deeply incised ; and an 
“ Aptychus” has hitherto been recognised 
in a few forms only. 

'Fhe family of the Haploceratidie ranges 
from the Lower Jurassic rocks to the Chalk, and the principal 
genera are Haploceras and Desmoceras (fig. 791). 

Family 15. Stkphanoceratid^. — 'Fhe form of the shell in this 
family is variable, but the external margin is in general broad and 
rounded, and is never keeled ; while the surface is almost always 
adorned with transverse ribs, which may carry tubercles, and usually 
bifurcate near the ventral border (fig. 792). The body-chamber 
occupies from one-half to two-thirds of the last volution. 'Lhe 
aperture is commonly furnished with wide lateral extensions or lap- 
pets, which may be inflected to form a sort of cowl (fig. 763). The 
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■ — Desmoceras (.1 nt - 
fnonttes) ligtitum. Cretiiceous 
(Neocomian). 
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lobes and saddles of the sutures are incised, and a calcified ‘‘ Apty- 
chus ” is present. 

In Stephanoceras itself (792) the shell is discoidal and usually 
widely umbilicated, and the surface is ornamented with strong ribs, 



Fig. 792. — Stephanoceras {,Avtnionitcs) I I uinphresiannm. Inferior Oolite, 


which are simple internally, but become once or more divided on 
approaching the external liorder; the point of bifurcation being in 
general marked by the development of a more or less prominen*^ 




Fig- 793- — Cocloccras {Ammonites) 
annulatum. T.ias. 


Fig- 79A'—Cocloceras (Ammonites) 
commune. Lias. 


tubercle. The species of the genus are confined to the Jurassic 
rocks. 

Very closely allied to the preceding is the genus Cmloceras, but 
the types included under this name have a long body-chamber (ex- 
tending over more than one whorl), while the aperture of the shell 
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is simple and without side-lappets. The surface-sculpture is similar 
to that of Stephanoceras. All the species of Ca'loceras are found in 
the Lias, two well-known forms being 

C, {Anmonites) annuiatum (fig. 793), ^ 

and C. {Ammonites) com mime (fig. 

In Cosmoceras (fig. 795) the shell 
is discoidal and the surface-ril)s are j 

bent forwards, and often have tuber- Is 

Wes or spines developed along their w 

external ends. The aperture of the 79.V ■ (Amnwmics) 

.11 •11 1 1 yason, rciliicccl in si/e. Jurassic 

shell IS furnished with long lateral (Oxford day), 
extensions, which may disappear with 

age. 'Fhe species of Cosmoceras are Jurassic and Lower Oetaceous. 

In Ferisphinctes {^g. 796) the shell is discoidal, and usually widely 
umbilicated, with a rounded external border. 'I'he surface-ribs 
divide, each, near the siphonal margin, into two or more braiK'hes. 
The body-chamber extends over tw'o-thirds or the whole of the last 
whorl, and the aperture is simple, with lateral extensions or auricles. 


Fig. Cos wol eras (. 

yasotty reduced in si/e. 
(Oxford Clay). 


{AiHiHonitcs) 
t. Jurassic 





Fig. 796 . — Perisphinctes {^Ammonites') 
Martinsi. Inferior Oolite. 


Fig. 797. — UopUtvs {Ammonites) 
J'alcatns. Cretaceous. 


A very large number of species of this genus arc known, ranging 
from the Inferior Oolite to the Lower Cretaceous. 

In the genus Hoplites (fig. 797) the shell differs from that of 
Perisphinctes in being involute, with the umbilicus narrow, and 
the whorls high. The surface-ribs spring from tubercles near the 
umbilical margin, which divide as they proceed outwards, and are 
generally interrupted by a broad furrow along the line of the external 
border of the shell. The species of this genus are characteristic of 
the Cretaceous system. 

In Acanthoceras the shell (fig. 798) is discoidal and umbilicated, 
and the sculpture consists of strong, straight, undivided, or divided 
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ribs, which increase in width in proceeding from the umbilicus to- 
wards the external margin, and are often adorned with tubercles. 
In the genus Aspidoceras^ again, the shell (fig. 799) may be flat and 
widely umbilicated ; or it may be inflated and involute, with a narrow 
umbilicus. The sculpture consists of one or two rows of tubercles, 
which occasionally become obsolete in late life, while ribs are as a 
rule only present in young examples. The numerous species of 



Fis. ygB.—A canthoceras D<n*crian um. Fij;. 799. ^Aspliioccras lonfrispinum. 

Cretaceous (Lower Chalk). J urassic (Kimericlge Clay). 


Acanthoceras are wholly Cretaceous, while Aspidoccras ranges from 
the Middle Jurassic to the Lower Cretaceous. Allied genera are 
Simoceras and Peltoceras^ both of which are confined to the Jurassic 
series. 


All the preceding forms of the Stephanoceratidee possess a spirally- 
coiled shell, the volutions of which arc contiguous and lie in a single 
plane; and all belong to the great group of the “Ammonites.’' 



There arc, however, other types, with a vari- 
ously coiled shell, which, as judged by their 
general morphological characters, appear to be 
[iroperly referalile here. Amongst the types 
in question is the genus Scapkites, as re- 
stricted by the removal to the Lytoceratidee 
of the forms which constitute the genus Ala- 
croscaphites. In Scapkites proper the shell (fig. 
800) consists of a series of volutions coiled 
into a fiat spiral, but having the last whorl 
detached from the others, produced, and ulti- 
mately bent back in the form of a crosier. 


The suture-line shows several auxiliary lobes ; 
and an “ Aptychus ” is present. All the known species of Scapkites 
are confined to the Cretaceous system. 

In the genus Crioceras (fig. 8oi) the shell is rolled into a spiral. 
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the turns of which lie in one plane, but the volutions are not in 
contact with one another. The surface-sculpture consists of trans- 
verse ribs, usually with rows of tubercles or short spines. The 
suture is much ramified, but only consists of four principal lobes, 
viz., a siphonal lobe, superior-lateral lobe, inferior-lateral lobe, and 


3 oi. — Cnocerrt.s Kmcrici. 
Cretaceous. 



Fig. 802.— Heicroceras Emcrici. 
Cretaceous. 



antisiphonal lobe. The body-chamber is long, and the aperture is 
simple and without side-lappets. The species of Crioceras are Oe- 
taceous, ranging from the Lower (Ireensand to the (iault. Some 
6f the forms which have been placed under the genus Hetcroceras 
appear to l)e nearly related to Crioceras, In these forms the first 
portion of the shell resembles Turrilites in being obliquely coiled 
and turreted, with contiguous whorls ; but the last volution is de- 
tached from the rest, and is produced and recurved (fig. 802). 

'I’he forms for which the name of Toxoceras is employed have an 
elongated, arcuate or bow-shaped shell, which is not coiled into a 



Fig. ^ii-^.—Aucyloceras Matheronianum. (iault. 


spiral ; and the structural characters agree with those of Crioceras, 
I’he species of Toxoceras arc found in the Lower Cretaceous rocks ; 
but it is not clear that the genus has not been founded upon broken 
examples of Crioceras, 
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Also very closely allied to Crioceras^ if not absolutely identical 
with it, is the genus Ancyioceras (fig. 803), in which the shell agrees 
with that of the former in consisting in its earlier portion of several 
volutions, which are coiled into a flat spiral, but are not in contact 
with one another. The shell differs, however, from that of Crioceras 
in the fact that the last volution is produced at a tangent, and is 
ultimately bent back in the form of a crosier. The sutures are 
divided into six lobes, which are very unequal in size, and are 
digitated in a complex manner. The genus is Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous, ranging from the Inferior Oolite to the Neocomian. • 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

DIBRANCHIATE CEPHALOPODS. 

'I'he Dibranchiate Cepbalopods or “ Cuttle-fishes ” are characterised 
as l)cing swimming!; animals, almost mvariahly naked, with never 
more than eight or ten arms, which a?'e always provided with suckers. 
There are tivo hranchice, which are furnished %vith branchial hearts ; 
an ink-sac is always present ; the funnel is a complete tube ; and the 
shell (%vhe 7 i present) is internal, or, if external, is fiot chambered. 

The Cuttle-fishes (fig. 804) are rapacious and active animals, 
swimming freely l)y means of the jet of water expelled from the 
funnel. 'fhe arms constitute powerful offensive weapons, being 
excessively tenacious in their hold, and being sometimes provided 
with a sharp claw in the centre of each sucker. They are mostly 
nocturnal or crepuscular animals, and they sometimes attain to a 
great size. 

The general anatomy of the Cuttle-fishes has already been briefly 
discussed (see p. 821), and it only remains to allude shortly to cer- 
tain points which j)Ossess a sj)ecial palaeontological interest. Under 
certain exceptionally favourable circumstances the outline of the 
l)ody has been preserved in the fossil Dibranchiates, and in such 
cases the horny hooks with which the suckers are occasionally fur- 
nished may be recognisable, and it may even be possible to deter- 
mine the number of the “arms.” The mandibles of the Cuttle- 
fishes differ from those of the Tetrabranchiates in not being calcified, 
and these structures are therefore not })reserved in the fossil condi- 
tion. On the other hand, the Dibranchiates possess in the ink-sac 
a structure which is quite capable of petrifaction, the carbonaceous 
particles suspended in the “ink” being very indestructible. Hence 
the fossilised ink-bag of the Dibranchiates is of tolerably frequent 
occurrence. 

The skeleton in the Dibranchiates may be rudimentary or wholly 
absent, as in the majority of the Octopods. In the female Argo- 
naut, again, there is a delicate, involute, external shell, w’hich is 
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secreted by the two dorsal arms, and has no connection with the 
mantle of the animal. In the great majority of the Dibranchi- 
ates, however, there exists an infernal shell which is contained within 
the mantle, and varies in structure in different types. In some 
cases, the shell has the form of an elongated, horny, feather-shaped 



^ Iff. 804. A, J he Common Calani:iry reduced in size ; /r, One of the ordinary 

arms ; /, One of the lonffer arms or ‘‘ tentacles.” n, Skeleton or “ pen ” of ilie sanje, one-fourth 
natural size (after Woodward), c, Side-view of one of the suckers, showing the horny hooks 
surroundinff the margin, d, View of the he-ad from in front, showing the bases of the arms ia) 
and tentacles (/), the moutli (w), and the funnel (y). 


body or “pen” (fig. 737, b\ w'hich is situated dorsally in a closed 
sac of the mantle. In other cases, as in Sepia (fig. 737, a) the 
internal shell is calcareous in composition. The posterior end of 
this skeleton may exhibit in a rudimentary form a chambered sac 
or “ phragmacone,” but in many cases no trace of this structure can 
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be detected. In the extinct family of the Beleninifidce, the skeleton 
consists of a well-developed chambered cone (the “ phrngmacone ”), 
which is divided by arched septa into a succession of air-chambers, 
the septa being pierced by a tube or “ siphuncle.” The phragmacone 
in this family is prolonged forwards on its dorsal side into a flattened 
“pen” (the “ pro-ostracum ”), while it is protected posteriorly by 
a solid calcareous investment or sheath (the “ guard ”). In the 
existing genus Spirula the shell is internal, but is reduced to the 
chambered “ phragmacone,” which is coiled into a flat spiral, the 
foils of which are not in contact (fig. 737, c and d). 

I'he phragmacone commences in a globular or inflated “proto- 
conch” or “initial chamber” 

(fig. 805, //'), which is dis- 
tinctly constricted off from 
the first air-chamber, and 
which is devoid of a cica- 
trix. The siphuncle com- 
mences as a CcCcal tube (r) 
j)ushed into the protoc'onch ; 
and a “prosiphon” (/) is 
present. It will be thus seen 
that the protoconch of the 
Dibranchiates is essentially 
^milar to that of the Am- 
monoids, a fiict which has 
led some naturalists to the 
belief that the latter are truly 
Dibranchiate, and that their 
shell was therefore internal. 

Jn all the Dibranchiates in 
which a phragmacone is com- 
pletely developed, the siphun- 
cle is constantly vcjitnxl in 
position, and in Spirula it is consequently placed along the concave 
side of the shell. 

As regards their classification, the Dihranchiata are divided into 
two sub-orders, the Octopoda and the Dccapoda, the former ('harac'- 
terised by the possession of eight arms only, while in the latter 
there are eight comparatively short arms and two long arms or 
“ tentacles.” The Dccapoda constitute the most important of these 
groups, and are divided by Fischer into the three sections of the 
Phragmophora, Sepiophora, and Chondrophora, in accordance with 
the nature of the skeleton. 

As regards the distribution of the Dibranchiate Cephalopods in 
time, no Palaeozoic types of the order have hitherto been detected. 



shell. (After Munier-Chaliiias.) 
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The oldest known representatives of the order appear in the Trias, 
and belong to the extinct families of the Belemniiidce and Beleni- 
noteuthida. The Belemnitidce. show a great development in the 
Jurassic rocks, and in the same deposits occur the remains of 
Cuttle-fishes essentially similar to those now in existence (forms of 
the Chondrophord). The typical members of the Bek?}initidm dis- 
appear with the close of the Cretaceous period, but a few forms of 
this important Mesozoic family survive into the Tertiary. At the 
present day, the sole survivor of the section of the B/ira^i^mophora is 
the genus Spiru/a. The oldest types of the Sepiophora apj)ear ffi 
the Tertiary deposits. In the following are given the characters and 
distribution in time of those families of the Dibranchiates which are 
known to occur in the fossil condition. 


Sub-Order 1. Decapoda. 

The forms included in this sub-order invariably possess an in- 
ternal shell, and the head is always furnished with eight equal 
“arms” and two longer “tentacles” (fig. 804, a). The mantle is 
usually furnished with lateral or terminal fins, and the suckers of 
the arms are pedunculate, or may be modified into horny hooks. 

The sub-order is subdivided by Fischer into the three following 
families : — 

1. -Cuttle-fishes in which the skeleton is furnish«:l 
with a “ phragmaconc,” or chambered portion, in which a siphuncle is 
developed. Kx. Spirilla^ Belcmnitcs, 

2. Sipiophora. — Cuttle-fishes in which the skeleton is calcareous, but 
there is either no phragmaconc, or a cpiite rudimentary one without a 
siphuncle. P2x. Sepia, 

3. Chondrophora. — Cuttle-fishes in which the shell has the form of a 
horny “pen.” Ex. Loiigo. 


Section A. Phragmophora. 

In this section the shell consists of a “ phragmaconc,” with or 
without certain accessory structures. The phragmaconc (fig. 805) 
resembles the shell of the Tetrabranchiates in consisting of a succes- 
sion of air-chambers separated by shelly partitions or “ septa,” which 
are perforated by a “siphuncle” ; and it more piarticularly resembles 
the shell of the Ammonoids in the fact that the “ protoconch ” is 
inflated and is provided with a “ prosiphon.” The skeleton is, how- 
ever, internal,^ and possesses also other peculiarities which are not 
found in the shell of any of the Tetrabranchiates. The only existing 
representative of this section is the genus Spiru/a, but numerous 
fossil forms are known. The Phragmophora may be divided into the 
following three families : — 
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Family i. Spirulid.^:. — This family includes only the recent 
genus Spirilla (fig. 737, ^ and and fig. 805), in which the shell is 
reduced to the phragmacone. This is coiled into a flat spiral, the 
coils of which are not in contact, and it commences in an inflated 
protoconch. The septa between the successive air-chambers are 
concave ; and the siphuncle is marginal, and is placed on the ventral 
or concave side of the shell. The siphuncle is completely enclosed 
within a series of septal “ necks,” which are directed backwards, and 
are long enough to reach from one septum to another. No fossil 
Representatives of the genus have hitherto been recognised. 

Family 2. Bellmnitid^. — In this family the shell has the form 
of a conical “ phragmacone,” with a ventral siphuncle (fig. 806, rt), 
which is lodged within a solid fibrous calcareous sheath or “ guard ” 
(b)^ and which has its dorsal margin prolonged into a thin horny or 
shelly plate or “ pro-ostracum ” (r), corresponding with the ‘‘ pen ” 



Fig. 806.— A, Restoration of the animal of the nelemnite ; B, Di.-igram showing the comi)lete 
skeleton of a Belcmnitc, consisting of the c hainhered phragmacone («), the guard (/O, 
pen (c)‘, c, Specimen of Bclcmnites canaliculatiis^ from the Inferior Oolite. (After Ehillips.) 

of the Chondrophora, The arms in the Belenmittd(e were furnished 
with booklets, and an ink-bag was present. The members of this 
family are all extinct, and range from the Trias to the Miocene 
Tertiary. 

The most important genus in this family is Bekmmtes itself, in 
which the portion of the shell most commonly preserved is the 
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subcylindrical, conical, or fusiform “ guard or ** rostrum,” At its 
anterior broad extremity the ** guard ” is hollowed out into a 
conical excavation, termed the “alveolus” 
^ (fig. 807, f/). ^\’ithin the alveolus, in well- 

preser\*ed specimens, is found the “ phrag- 
macone.” 'Phis (fig. 807, /) consists of a 
^ ^ conical series of chambers, enclosed in a 


I 





Fig. Suj.— Diagram of 
nite (after Professor Phillips), 
r, Horny or shelly pen or 
“ pro - ostracum” ; /, Cham- 
bered “ phragmacone ” in its 
cavity or “alveolus” (a); 

“ Guard ” 


thin proper wall (the “conotheca” of Hux- 
ley), and separated from one another by 
cuned shelly partitions or “ sejita,” whiclF 
are perforated by apertures for the passage 
of the “ siphuncle.” 'I'he sijihuncle is mar- 
ginal, and traverses the middle of the ven- 
tral wall of the jihragmac'one. 'J'he outer 
or anterior chamber of the phragmacone is 
of tolerably large size; and the ('onotheca is 
prolonged forwards on its dorsal side into a 
horny or more or less calcified plate, known 
as the “ pro-o>tracum.” 'Phis corre.sponds 
with the “ ]K‘n *’ of the ordinary (Cuttle- 
fishes, and from its extreme tenuity is never 
})erfe('lly jire.served, and, indeed, is ('om- 
jilelely wanting in the great majority of 
specimens. ^ 

d'he “ guard of the llelemnites ronsi.sts 
of prismatic calcareous filires, which are 
directed iierpendicularly to the surfac'e, and 
radiate in all directions from an axial line, 
which is not strictly central, but is some- 
what nearer the ventral than the dorsal side. 
The growth of the guard is effected by the 
deposition of successive conical layers or 
sheath.s, which are secreted over the entire 
surface, but are thickest behind, and become 
gradually attenuated in front, d'he surface 
of the guard is smooth ; or may be wholly 
or partially granulated or wrinked ; or, again, 
may be marked with branched vascular im- 
pressions, which are especially conspicuous 
on the ventral side. In many cases a well- 


marked groove — the “ ventral furrow ” — 


runs from the edge of the alveolus backwards on the ventral side, 
extending for a short distance only, or reaching to the point of the 


guard (fig. 806, c). In many cases the apical portion of the guard 
show^s two symmetrical grooves — the “ dorso-lateral grooves ” — which 
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diverge slightly and become shallower as they extend forwards, and 
which mark the dorsal side of the shell. 

Between three and four hundred species of the genus Belemnites 
are known, the maximum development of the group taking place in 
the Jurassic rocks. The oldest forms appear in the Lower Lias, and 
the last in the Chalk, but the genus appears to have wholly died out 
with the close of the Cretaceous period. 

According to Zittel, the following sections of the genus Belemnites 
^nay be reco^mised : — 

T. Aciiarii . — Guard conical, with two or three apical grooves, but 
without a “ ventral furrow ” or “ dorso-lateral grooves.” {Ex. B. acuarius^ 
Upper Lias.) 

2. Canaliculati . — Canard elongated, conical, or fusiform, with a deep 
“ventral furrow.” {Ex. B. canaliculatus.^ Inferior Oolite, fig. 806, c.) 

3. Clavati . — Guard elongated, more or less clavate posteriorly, without 
a “ventral furrow,” but with well-marked lateral grooves. {Ex. B. 
lidixitns^ Lias.) 

4. Bipartiti . — (Liard slender, cylindrical, with or without a “ ventral 
furrow,” but with deep “ dorso-lateral grooves.” {Ex. B. bipartUus.^ 
Neocomian.) 

5. Ilastati . — Guard elongated, narrower in front, thicker behind, and 
terminating in a point posteriorly. A deep “ventral furrow” is present, 
together with shallow lateral grooves. {Ex.B. hastatus^ Oxford Clay.) 

6. Conophori . — Guard conical, pointed behind. No ventral furrow is 
present, but a corresponding fui;ow proceeds from the edge of the 
alveolus backwards on the dorsal aspect of the shell. 

^ateral grooves are wanting or feebly developed. {Ex. 

B. conophorus.^ Neocomian.) 

7. Dilafaii . — (Liard short, laterally compressed, flat- 
tened or four-sided. A dorsal furrow, as in the preced- 
ing g^roup, is present, and the lateral grooves are more 
or less developed. {Ex. B. dilatatiis^ Neocomian.) 

Closely allied to Belemnites proper, and })robably 
not generically separable, are the forms included 
under the name of Belenmitella. In these types 
(fig. 808) the guard is cylindrical, with a short 
pointed mucro behind, dwo diverging dorso-lateral 
lines exist on each side ; and there is a slit-like 
ventral furrow, which begins at the margin of the 
alveolus, but does not reach the hinder end of 
the same. The ventral side of the guard shows 
very well-marked vascular impressions, d’he known 
species of Belemnitella are confined to the Upper Cietaceous rocks. 

The most ancient type of the Belemnitidce is the genus Aulaco- 
ceras, which is found in the Upper Trias of the Alps. In this 
genus the guard is elongated and clavate in form, with a deep 
lateral groove on each side. The phragmacone is at least twice 
as long as the guard, and slowly increases in width anteriorly. 



Fig 808. — Belcni' 
mtella 7 nucronata. 
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The siphuncle is marginal, enclosed in a calcareous sheath, and 
contracted where it pierces the successive septa. Atractites^ also 
from the Alpine Trias, differs from Aulacoceras chiefly in the want 
of lateral furrows. 

In the singular genus Xiphoteuthis^ of the Lower Lias, the guard 
is cylindrical ; the phragmacone is greatly elongated, and increases 
very slowly in width ; and there is a narrow “ pro-ostracum,” which 
is at least five times as long as the guard. 

In the Tertiary rocks, the family of the Belemnitid(C is represented 
hy the genera BeJenmosis^ Beloptera^ and Spirulirostra. d'he onlj* 
known species of Behmnosis is found in the Eocene rocks (London 
(day), and has a short obtuse guard, with a terminal pore. The 
jihragmacone has horizontal septa and a marginal siphuncle. The 
genus BeIopte 7 'a is also known by a single species only, and likewise 
occurs in the Eocene rocks. In this curious type the shell consists 
of two conical segments joined point to point, and further united 
by wing -like lateral expansions. The posterior portion of the 
skeleton represents the guard, while the phragmacone is lodged in 
the anterior portion. 

Lastly, in the genus Spiru/irosBa (fig. 809) the skeleton consists 
of a triangular, pointed guard, which is hollowed out in front for the 



1 ' ig. 809 . — Spirulirostra BcUardii, Miocene Terliary. 


reception of a chambered portion or phragmacone. This latter is 
spirally bent, and the septa are pierced along its concave or ventral 
side by a marginal siphuncle. The only known species of Spiru/i- 
rostra is found in the Miocene deposits of Italy. 

Family 3. Belemnoteuthid^. — In this family the skeleton is 
internal, and resembles that of the Bclemnitidcz in consisting of a 
“ guard,” a chambered “ phragmacone,” and a thin shelly “ pro- 
ostracum.” d'he guard is, however, reduced to a thin calcareous 
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layer, which invests the conical phragmacone. The members of 
this family are confined to the Upper Trias and the Jurassic rocks, 
and the principal genus is Bclettinofeuthis (fig. 810) itself. In the 
Oxford Clay, specimens of Belemnoteuthis have been found in which 
the outline of the soft parts has been more or less perfectly pre- 
served. From these it is known that the animal had eight arms, 
with two “ tentacles,” furnished with horny hooks. The hinder end 
of the body was furnished with terminal fins ; and there was a large 
ink-sac situated a little in front of the phragmacone. The phragmn- 
«)ne itself seems to have reached to nearly one-third of the length 
of the body. 

wSkction B. Sepiophora. 

In this section of the Decapods the skeleton is internal and is 
calcareous, consisting of a well-developed “ ])ro-ostracum,” termin- 



Fig. 810.— Restorulion of Ih’lciuno- {/, Dorsal side of the shell ; r', Vetilral side. 

ieuthisy from the Oxford Clay. (After D’Orhiguy.) 

ating posteriorly in a rudimentary phragmacone and rostrum. No 
siphuncle is developed. 

The type of this section is the existing genus Sepia^ in which the 
shell (“ sepion ” or “ sepiostaire ”) consists of an elongated, oval, 
calcareous “ pro-ostracum ” (fig. 81 1,/), which is rounded in front, 
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and terminates posteriorly in small pointed “ mucro ” (;;/). The 
front portion of the mucro is hollowed out, and contains a rudimen- 
tary “ phragmacone,” in which, however, a “ siphuncle ” is wliolly 
wanting. The pro-ostracum forms the largest })ortion of the shell, 
and is thickened in front and concave on its inner side beliind. 
The convex dorsal side is formed of two strata of comparatively 
dense calcareous tissue, partially separated by a chitinous lamella. 
The concave inner side, on the other hand, is formed of a large 
number of delicate parallel calcareous plates, which are not in con- 
tact, but are united by vertical pillars, giving rise to a spongy tissu , 
the spaces of which are filled by gases secreted by the animal, d'he 
rudimentary phragmacone is imperfectly chambered, and the minute 
“mucro” is the re])resentative of the “guard” of the Belemnites. 

A few fossil types of Sepia are known, the oldest appearing in the 
Eocene deposits. In the Plocene genus Belosepia the “ sepion ” is 
like that of Sepia^ and has a short, slightly bent rostrum. Internally 
the rostrum is hollowed out for the reception of a chambered phrag- 
macone, and on the inner side of this is an oblique funnel-shaped 
cavity, which is regarded by Munier-Chalmas as representing the 
siphuncle. Anteriorly the rostrum is continued into a calcareous 
pro-ostracum, the dorsal surface of which is rugose. 

Section C. Chondrophora. 

In this section of the Decapods the skeleton is internal, and has 
the form of a long, thin, pointed or feather-shaped “ pen,” which is 
not calcified, or only partially so, but is composed 
of a horn-like substance (“ conchiolin ”). 

This section includes a large number of the 
commoner Cuttle-fishes of the jiresent day, such 
as the familiar Calamaries {Loligo^ fig. 804). 
Various fossil forms are also known from the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, the “ pens ” of 
these being often accompanied by the remains 
of the ink-sac. The fossil “ pens ” consist gen- 
erally partly of horny and partly of calcified la- 
mellae, and some of them attain a considerable 
size. A number of genera have been founded 
upon these fossil pens, such as Phylloteuthis^ Be/o- 
teuthis (fig. 812), Geoieu/his, Leptoteuthis^ Plesio- 
tetithis^ (&c. ; but the differential characters of these 
are not of sufficient importance to require discus- 
sion here. In some of these types, as in Plesioteu- 
this, the pen is very long and sword-shaped, and is without lateral 
wings. More commonly, as in Bcloteuthis (fig. 812), the pen is 



Eig .812. — Belotcu 
this suheostata. J u- 
rassic (Lias). 
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more or less feather-shaped, and consists of a central shaft bordered 
by lateral wings. In some cases, as in Leptoteuthis and Plesioteuthis^ 
the actual impression of the body of the animal is preserved, and 
from such examples it is known that the arms were not furnished 
with horny hooks. 

Sub-Order II. Octopoda. 

The forms included in this section of the Dibranchiates are char- 
acterised by the possession of eight equal arms, the internal skeleton 
being rudimentary or absent. The suckers of the arms may be 
modified into horny booklets. In the female of the Paper Nautilus 
{Argonauta) the two dorsal arms are widely expanded, and secrete 
a delicate calcareous external shell, which is not connected by 
muscles with the body of the animal The shell of the female Ar- 
gonaut is one-chambered, spirally coiled and involute, its external 
border being keeled, and its surface tuberculated. The genus is 
represented in the Pliocene Tertiary by one or two species, and 
several living forms are known. 

According to von Zittcl, the genus Acanthoteuthis is founded upon 
the remains of an Octopod Cuttle-fish preserved in the fine-grained 
Lithographic Limestone (Jurassic) of Solenhofen, and showing the 
form of the body and the outline of the arms, the latter carrying 
^ach two rows of falciform horny hooks. 
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